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PREFACE. 


A 
Tux author of the following annotations being a minister among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, the sentiments held by that body, and deducible, as they conscientiously 
believe, from Holy Scripture, may be expected to be found in them. Nothing is, _ 
however, stated in the controversial spirit; and he leaves to all the same liberty — 
to investigate the sense of the Divine word which he claims himself, without 
breach of charity. Three copious Commentaries* on the whole Bible, exclusive 
“of the Notes of Mr. Wesley, have appeared in the religious society for whose use 
(the present work is also principally designed. This is a gratifying fact, and 
affords honourable proof of the love of the Scriptures, and the desire to read them 
Ny edification, which characterize the Wesleyan Methodists. Within so short a 
riod of time, no other religious body has ever produced so many commentators 
. Jof equal rank, or given encouragement to the publication of so many commentaries, 
“and those of a very ample size. 

To none of them does the present attempt affect to be a rival. It is confined to 
the New Testament only ; and it is not like the others, either in what is often called 
a family or a practical and devotional Commentary. Its plan is therefore different ; 
Ys sole object being the elucidation of the Scriptures ; and by this means to lay the 
>foundation, rather than suggest those practical and pious uses to which they must 
be applied if they make us “ wise unto salvation.” The leading rule by which the 
jannosator has been conducted, is to afford help to the attentive general reader 
Swhenever he should come toa term, a phrase, or a whole passage, the meaning of 
2.which is not obvious ; and to exhibit the true theology of the sacred volume. The 
“Snotes are therefore brief upon the plainer passages, and most copious where 
explication appeared necessary. Nor has any difficulty been evaded; but the 
<2 author has applied himself earnestly to open the meaning of the most obscure 
E passages according to the ability which God has given him. The notes are all 
original, except in a very few instances, and then they are acknowledged, and, as 
“far as the author is conscious, he has throughout most honestly given his views of 
ithe meaning of the Divine word without bias of party, or prejudice, as in the sight 
fof God. He commits the fruit of the study of many years past to the blessing of 

God, and the candour of the reader. 


* Those of Dr. Coke, Mr. Benson, and Dr. Adam Clarke. 
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ADVER TISEMENT. 


$ 


Tue lamented author of this work intended to write expository notes on the whole 
of the New Testament, but was called away by death before he had completed his 


design. He was especially desirous of presenting to the Church of God what he 


_ conceived to be the legitimate sense of the Epistle to the Romans, and of that to 
the Hebrews: but as he advanced in his important critical labours, his health 
rapidly declined ; and being apprehensive that he should not live to finish the work, 


according to his original plan, he passed from the middle of St. Luke’s Gospel, to 


the Epistle to the Romans. His strong however, entirely failed before he had 
proceeded far with that sacred book ; and in a few weeks after he had ceased to 
write, he was summoned to his final account. The Exposition of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel he had corrected with more than his usual attention, as he did not expect 
to see it conducted through the press ; and he gave the requisite directions to the 
printer, that, in the event of his decease, no. difficulty might be experienced in its 
publication. The whole has been carefully printed from his own manuscripts. 

Though a posthumous work, it is presumed that this Exposition will not be 
deemed unworthy of the author’s reputation. The strong and steady light which 
it sheds upon the sacred oracles, and the spirit of pure and fervent devotion which 
pervades it, excite strong regret, that the same enlightened piety and discrimi- 
nating judgment were not employed in the elucidation of the remaining books of 
the New Testament. But the Lord “ giveth not account of any of his ways ;” and 
upon this, as well as upon every similar occasion, it becomes Christians to adopt 
the language of the humbled psalmist, “I became dumb, I opened not my mouth; 
for it was thy doing.” 

THOMAS JACKSON. 
Lonpon, November 16th, 1833. 
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* Tan general title to all cheltbspired books of the Christian Revelation, H Kany 
Aucibnen, could not be prefixed until the writings which it contains had been collected — 
into one volume ; for an account of ich, those who have written on the canon. of 
Scripture must be consulted. It first appears in a work of Origen, and by a common 
metonymy was transferred from the Christian dispensation or ‘covenant itself to the 
books which record it.  Asaénxn was very early rendered into Latin by testamentum, 
imstead of pactum, “covenant,” according to Jerome’s correction of the old Italic 
version, and thus passed into many ancient and most of the modern versions. ’ There 
is, however, reason to conclude that testamentum, in the popular language of those 
ages, signified a covenant as well as a testament ; for not only is the covenant with 
Noah rendered in.the Italic version by testamentwm, but in Isaiah xxx, 1, it is used 
for duvéyxy, which has no othewsense than covenant. 

The New Covenant is the appropriate description of Christianity ; for though 
diyxn signifies any disposition or arrangement in general, yet that arrangement or 
disposition which respected human redemption, both in the Old and New Dispensa- 
tion, took the form of mutual promises, under mutual conditions, which is the true 
character of a covenant. This sense of the word diaéyxn has the support of nume- 
rous passages in the New Testament, where the term occurs: and there is indeed 
but one, Heb. ix, 15, about which there can be any reasonable doubt ; and’even this, 
when it comes to be considered, will appear to be best interpreted in the sense of 
covenant. But were that solitary text excluded, the manner in which St. Paul 
opposes the law, which assuredly was not a testament, to the Gospel, in the phrases 
the Old Covenant, and the New Covenant,—the circumstance that the promises of 
Christ, and of our salvation through him, are expressed by the prophet by the phrase 
of making “a New Covenant with the house of Israel,”——renders it imperative upon 
us to take the term dia4yxn, when considered as a general description of the whole 
body of Christian doctrine and promise, and of the writings which contain it, in the 
sense of Covenant. Some commentators, under the force of this argument, attempt 
to compromise the matter, and to explain diadyxn by “a covenant, including within 
it a testamentary bequest ;” an unnecessary and not wholly an innoxious represen- 
tation, as it somewhat eludes the real character of Christ’s death, the efficacy of 
which is not to be compared to that from which a testament derives its force, which 
is simply the death of the testator, of whatever kind, or under any circumstances ; 
but to the efficacy of the ancient sacrifices by which the solemn covenants between 
God and man were typically ratified. We have nothing in the words of Christ, or 
of his apostles, to suggest to us the idea of our salvation and its numerous blessings 
being conveyed to.us in any way answering to the idea of a testamentary bequest ; 
but Christianity is the new and infinitely gracious covenant of God with mankind 
fully declared ; in which he engages, according to the forms of the said covenant, 
as quoted from the prophet by St. Paul, to be merciful to our unrighteousness ; to 
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remember our sins and iniquities no more; to put his laws into our minds, and to 
write them in our hearts; and to be to us a God, and to regard us as his people, 
and therefore to treat us as such in time and in eternity. The conveyance and 
security of all these comprehensive blessings of redemption were not simply by the 
death, but by “the blood of Christ ;” that is to say, by his violent, sacrificial, and 
propitiatory death ; which voluntary submission on his part was accepted by God 
on our account, as his resurrection from the dead publicly demonstrated. Thus this 
covenant of grace was confirmed and ratified to all who should, by complying with 
its terms,— repentance toward God, and faith,” or trust, “in our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
—come personally within its provisions and promises, so as to claim the fulness of 
all its. blessings, “grace, mercy, and peace.” The true view of the Christian 
system, in brief, is, that it is “the new covenant in his blood ;” and the appropriate 
description of that collection of sacred books, which illustrate and commend it, is, 
“The New Covenant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus-Christ.” The usual title, the 
New Testament, is now, however, so familiar, that it would be affectation to disuse 
it; but still the distinction above made ought to be kept in mind. 

The literal meaning of svwyyediov being good news, or joyful tidings, our term 
Gospel, compounded of two Saxon words, which signify good tidings, expresses it 
with happy precision. It is now generally used for the whole dispensation of 
mercy through Christ to mankind; and in this general sense we find it in several 
passages of the New Testament. The word has, however, a restricted use, as the 
title of each account of the four evangelists. There it imports the history of the 
birth, actions, ministry, doctrine, death, resurrection, and ascension, of our Saviour ; 
but with constant reference to the joyful import of this intelligence, and the unspeaka- 
‘ble benefits which are thus conveyed to mankind. For the same reason the four 
inspired historians of our Lord are called “ evangelists,” publishers of good tidings ; 
and they are four, not that many accounts of Christ, called also “ Gospels,” were 
not published even in early times, doubtless of various degrees of merit, and the 
most fabulous of them recording some truths which had been handed down by tra- 
dition ; but these four only appeared invested with the authority of the Churches 
generally. Lardner has proved that no spurious or apocryphal Gospels whatever 
were read in the assemblies of Christians when they appeared ; nor admitted into 
the volume of Scripture ;. nor alleged as authority by different parties ; nor noticed 
by the adversaries of the Christians. Up to the earliest times, however, the four 
Gospels which we now possess are not only mentioned, but have this exclusive seal 
of their acknowledged inspiration put upon, them, that they only were read in 
Churches, and they only referred to as infallible authorities in matters of controversy. 
Two of these were written by apostles, Matthew and John; and two by compa- 
nions of the apostles, Mark and Luke, ‘the former having been the companion of - 
St. Peter, and the latter of St. Paul. We have, therefore, in some Greek MSS. 
and ancient translations an arrangement of the Gospels according to the rank of 
these authors, Matthew, John, Luke, Mark ; but in the majority of the Greek MSS., 
in all the old translations of Asia and Africa, and in catalogues of the canonical 
books, that chronological order is observed, which was most anciently and universally -. 
received,—Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. This circumstance is important, as it 
assists us in explaining the peculiar character and object of each Gospel. Euse- 
bius in his Ecclesiastical History says, “ Matthew, who at the first taught among 
the Jews, published his Gospel when he was going to visit others. When Mark 
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and Luke: had also published their Gospels, and these three had fallen into the 
nands of many, he, John, gave his approbation and testimony to their veracity ; but 
something was defective in them, on which account John included in his Gospel 
that space of time which the rest had omitted, and those parts of the history of our 
Saviour which occurred within it.” But long before this, in the second century, 
Ireneus declares, that, as to this chronological succession, there was no uncertainty, 
or difference of opinion.. Whether Matthew wrote his Gospel in Greek or Hebrew, 
not only tradition, but internal evidence, shows that it was in the first place designed 
for the Jews, and was therefore first published in Palestine. Mark certainly wrote 
for the use of Gentile converts, as appears from his adding explanations to names 
of places and of things, which were familiar to Jews; and that he wrote at Rome, 
and for the use of the Latin converts-in the first instance, is the best supported 
opinion. Luke inscribes his Gospel to a Greek; and from his long connection 
with the Churches of Greece, and Asia Minor, he wrote his Gospel in that part of 
the world, and especially for their use. John wrote after the rest, and no doubt in 
Asia Minor. The very composition of his Gospel shows that he had seen all. the 
rest; and that his chief object was to supply many of the longer discourses of 
Christ, and to render his account the means of refuting the ‘heresies which had 
recently grown up. 

It may here be generally remarked, that the evangelists do not profess to give a 
complete account of all the circumstances of our Lord’s life, nor to record all his 
miracles and discourses. This is expressly disclaimed by John: “ And many 
other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are not written 
in this book,” xx, 30. And again, “ And there are also many other things which 
Jesus did.” The other evangelists also occasionally mention many important 
transactions in brief. In this, curiosity may be somewhat disappointed ; but faith 
is edified. ‘The manner of these. writers—so simple and natural, so subdued as to 
their own:emotions, and:so far from any intention to produce effect upon the reader 
by so wonderful a narrative as that committed to them—has often been referred to 
as a strong internal proof of veracity. The absence of so many facts, conversations, 
and discourses, from that narrative, which they were well able to supply, is a 
strong presumption of their inspiration. To add to the deep interest of their writings, 
and advance their own fame as authors, would have been strong motives to minds 
not under special Divine influence ; and to gratify the eager desire of new Chris- 
tians to know att the particulars possible respecting their adorable Lord, would 
present itself as a pious and laudable inducement to greater copiousness ; but 
enough only is communicated to unfold the character and claims of Christ, the 
leading principles of his heavenly doctrine, and the evidence of his mission as it 
stood confirmed by stupendous miracles, and accomplished prophecies. Enough 
is written “that we might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing we might have life through his name.” For the rest, the very tra- 
dition, though doubtless fondly cherished by many of the first believers, has been 
permitted to perish; and we are referred to that approaching state of perfect 
knowledge and vision, when these will no doubt be among the subjects which shall 
be communicated by Christ to his glorified servants, or by those servants to 
each other. 

Nor do the Gospels taken together form a complete history ; for although there 
are passages in each evangelist which do not occur in the others, they were so 
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far from having the design of writing together one complete and consecutive history, 
that the same events and discourses frequently appear in each. ‘This arose from 
the importance of the facts or doctrines which they each state, and generally from 
their connection with the evidence of our Lord’s\mission. For as the Gospels 
were at first published separately, it was necessary that each should contain suffi- 
cient to exhibit the true character of our Lord, the truths he came to declare, and 
the circumstances of his death and resurrection. In other respects, and subordinate 
to this leading design, they are modified by the particular views under which their 
composition was undertaken, and by that inspiration of the Holy Spirit which 
directed each evangelist both as to insertions and omissions, with reference to that 
subsequent. collection of their accounts which was to be made in the Church ; that 
they might be read together, by Christians of succeeding times, who had not, as ° 
most of the primitive believers, though they might possess but one Gospel, the 
opportunity of learning from some of the apostles, their companions, or , their 
immediate successors, those farther particulars which the whole four Gospels 
transmit tous. - As to the number of evangelists, Chrysostom, in his prologue to 
the Homilies on Matthew, justly remarks, in answering the question, “ How, then, 
was not one evangelist sufficient to say all ?”—“ Certainly, one might have sufficed ; 
but as there are four such authors, who did not write at one and the same time, nor 
in the same place, who neither met together, nor acted in concert, and nevertheless 
speak as it were out of one mouth, hence arises a.stronger proof of their credibility. 
But it is replied, the contrary rather took place, many passages being dissimilar. 
This also is a greater proof of credibility ; for if they agreed minutely in all, both 
as to circumstance and expression, their opponents would never believe that they 
had not written their memoirs by agreement, or by personal understanding.” 
“They are clearly separate and independent .historians,” says Mr. Nares, “and 
their close agreement in the most important circumstances. of their narratives, forms 
a coincidence of collateral testimonies which cannot. be paralleled in any other 
example.” 

It is disputed whether the title, Tur,GosprL accorpine To Saint Martuew, 
was originally affixed by himself. Of this we may be tolerably certain, that he did 
not give himself the appellation of “ Saint,” however deserving of it in its highest 
sense. The title is indeed found differently varied in MSS. ; and the probability 
is, that after the other Gospels were published, the inscriptions were. added for the 
sake of distinction, and to transmit the testimony of the primitive Churches as to 
the authors. . Chrysostom, however, says that Matthew himself called. his-work, 
“ The Gospel,” dia rovro euayysdov env sCropiav exadsow, x. +. A. (Homil, I, in Matt. 
Pref.) The titles of each finally became, with some variations in the MSS., the 
Gospel xala MasrSeov, xala Moapxov, &c. “So the most ancient teachers of the 
Church cite them, not as the Gospel of Matthew, of Mark, but according to Matthew 
according to Mark,” &c. (Hug’s Introduction.) 

The time when St. Matthew’s Gospel was published has been matter of debate 
among critics ; some fixing it as near to the ascension of our Lord as A. D. 37, 
others extending it to A. D..62, and others fixing upon several intermediate dates. : 
The later dates rest chiefly upon an equivocal passage in Ireneus, and the more 
early have the reason of the case in their favour. It is much more probable that 
the first apostolic account. of the life of our Lord should be written within.a few 
years of his death, than that it should be so long delayed, A. D. 61, or 62.. Euse- 
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bius is express in fixing the time A. D. 41, in the third year of Caligula, that is, 
eight years after Christ’s ascension. It is true that, as a matter of evidence, 
this does not. much affect any question; for the immediate spread of the Gospel 
among such multitudes in Palestine, and its metropolis, and elsewhere, can only be 
accounted for by the unquestionable and supernatural character of the facts on 
which the whole Christian system rested, and the evidence of the miracles wrought 
by the primitive teachers themselves; and farther, all the Gospels, if fixed at the 
latest dates which have been assigned to them, were certainly published while a 
considerable number of persons were still alive, who from personal knowledge were 
able to affirm whether the alleged facts, so particularly stated by the evangelists as 
to time, place, and persons, were true relations or not. The Jews especially had 
every motive to sift these accounts, and transported would they have been could 
they have refuted them. But this was never attempted. They attributed, on the 
contrary, the works of Christ to Satanic agency, and continued long to do so; 
and thus admitted the grand facts on which Christianity was founded, by the very 
theory on which they accounted for them.. Still many became Christians in Judea, 
and other countries, who could only be generally and vaguely acquainted with the 
public life and discourses of their Redeemer ; persons brought to faith and salvation 
by the impression of the miracles of the apostles, the convincing native energy of 
truth, and the secret influences of grace upon their hearts, for whose confirmation 
in faith, and the holy comfort of the Gospel, that history of Christ, that exhibition 
of his doctrine, that powerful impression of his whole extraordinary character, 
which every single Gospel contains, was essential. The Gospels were books to 
be read in their assemblies, as being placed upon a level with the sacred books of 
the Old Testament by their inspiration, and as -being also the key to the law and 
the prophets ; and copies were rapidly multiplied to be the light of every Christian 
family, and to afford counsel, comfort, and the subject of hallowing meditations, to 
individuals in their walks through life. All these present strong reasons for an 
early composition of an authorized history of Christ, and favour, as a presumptive 
argument, the early dates ascribed to that of St. Matthew, which was undoubtedly 
the first published. _ Add to this, the greater number of crities agree in the opinion 
that it was published not later: than about eight years after the ascension of 
our Lord. 

That the Gospel of St. Matthew was first and more immediately designed for the 
Jews in Palestine, and of course also for the same people scattered throughout the 
principal cities: of the world, appears to be indicated both by its early date, and 
from its being so eminently adapted to convince the Jews of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, by the frequency with which it points out the fulfilment of many of their 
ancient prophecies in him. A still farther proof is, that this evangelist does not, 
like Mark, whose history was anciently called the Gospel of the Gentiles, add those 
explanatory remarks, as to various Jewish customs, sects, and other circumstances, 
which were sufficiently familiar to Jews, but wholly unintelligible to almost all 
other people. When Mark represents the Pharisees as complaining, “that the 
disciples of Jesus ate xoiweus xepow ; that is, literally, with common hands ; in the 
supposition that his readers might not be acquainted with the Hebrew signification 
of the expression, he has added the explanation, that is to say, with unwashed hands, 
sour’ g¢cew duro. Still fearing that they could not thoroughly understand the 
- ground of this complaint and the explanation of it, he elears up the matter by an 
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observation on the customs and opinions of the Pharisees, and states that these 
never eat but with washed hands, imagining that they would otherwise be defiled. 
He explains what is called rapacxeuy by the Jews, that is the Fore Sabbath, rous’ 
edrw wpotaSParov; and what xopSav means, as Josephus did for his Roman readers. 

“‘ Matthew recounts the same, even in the same expressions, and speaks of these 
and many other similar matters ; but he abstains from every addition and observa- 
tion for the instruction of his readers, supposing all this to be already known to them. 

“ Luke makes numerous observations of a geographical nature in order that his 
Theophilus, to whom the work, was addressed, might briefly be instructed as much 
as possible concerning the place which was the scene of such an event. 

“ Matthew does not pursue a similar course... Finding it superfluous to make any 
observations for.the purpose of throwing light upon the morals, customs, opinions, ” 
and mode of thinking, all of which might be proper, as to Palestine ; he also con- 
ducts himself in the same manner with regard to the geography, and is unmindful 
that his narrations might be unintelligible and obscure to any person who was not 
acquainted with the country, neighbourhood, cities,” &c. (Hug’s Introduction, 
vol. ii, p. 6.) ‘ 

This seems sufliciently decisive as to the Jews being the persons this evangelist 
had primarily in view, in writing his Gospel ; but the question will naturally arise, 
Why then did Matthew write in Greek? It has been a long-disputed question 
whether he did not write originally in Hebrew, that is, in the dialect of Palestine, 
vaguely so called. Those who contend that the Gospel was written originally in 
Greek, reply to the question, that that language was then very generally used in the 
civilized world, and particularly in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, &c. This follow- 
ed from the Macedonian conquests, and the establishment of Greek colonies by the 
successors of Alexander, as far as Babylonia, Persia, and even India. In Egypt 
the numerous Jews there colonized had long before required for their religious use 
the translation of the Old Testament into Greek, which gave rise to the Septuagint - 
version. Antioch, Tyre, Sidon, and other places, adopted the language of the con- 
querors ; and eyen the Roman public edicts were in those cities ordered to be 
exposed in the Latin and Greek languages. The Greek language and manners - 
prevailed in many of the cities of the Jews for several ages. Even in Rome debates 
in Greek were sometimes heard. Tiberius and other of the Roman emperors an- 
swered such foreign ambassadors as spake Greek, in the same language, The 
Roman officers of rank appear to have all spoken Greek, and in many of the pro- 
vinces the judges gave judgments in it; so that this was the language of the courts 
of law. ‘Thus it was in Syria and Phenicia, and as several learned men, whd have 
largely investigated this subject, have shown, there is no reason to doubt that Pilate 
and Festus used the Greek tongue in Judea; as neither in Josephus, nor in the 
New Testament, have we any hint that they made use of an interpreter. With 
the higher classes of Jews the Greek was-a necessary branch of education ; but 
great numbers of the common people of different ranks learned it by connection and 
intercourse, in a more imperfect manner, but, still in a sufficient degree for the 
ordinary purposes of life, with the numerous foreigners, and Hellenistic Jews, who 
abounded in their principal cities, and flocked to Jerusalem at their festivals. Our — 
Lord is therefore supposed, not unfrequently, to have spoken in the prevailing Greek 
dialect ; and judging from the apparently immediate communication between Philip 
and “the Greeks,” that is to say, foreign Jews who did not speak the Hebreo- 
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Aramean language of Palestine, who desired to see our Lord, the apostles also at 
that time were familiar with it. On this account too we observe that Jesus at once 
converses with these Greeks. As therefore a Gospel written in Greek would be 
so largely understood even in Palestine, and when read in the assemblies of the 
Christians could be so easily rendered into the common tongue, for the instruction 
of all, a constant practice in the synagogues as to the Hebrew Scriptures, little 
restriction was placed upon its utility by its being composed in Greek; while its 
benefit would be largely extended among that still more numerous class of Jews 
who lived beyond the boundaries of Palestine, in every noted city and country of 
the Roman empire, and who, though they might in some instances understand the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament, in scarcely any could they know the mixed Hebrew 
dialect of Judea. To all these the Greek was universally vernacular. When, 
however, we speak of the Greek language as in use among the Jews, whether in 
Palestine or in distant places, the general reader needs to be informed, that, as 
Professor Winer has observed, “in the age which succeeded Alexander the Great, 
the Greek language underwent an internal change of a double nature. In part, a 
prosaic language of books was formed, 1 xown diadexrog, which was built on the 
Attic dialect, but was intermixed with not a few provincialisms ; and partly a lan- 
guage of popular intercourse was formed, in which the various dialects of the differ- 
ent Grecian tribes, heretofore separate, were more or less mingled together ; while 
the Macedonian dialect was peculiarly prominent. The latter language constitutes 
the basis of the diction employed by the Seventy, the writers of the Apocrypha, 
and of the New Testament. 

“ All the nations who after Alexander’s death came under Greek rulers, and 
gradually adopted the language of their conquerors in the common intercourse of 
life, particularly the Syrians and Hebrews, spoke the Greek less purely than the 
native Grecians, and enstamped upon it more or less of the characteristics of their 
respective vernacular tongues. Since now all the Jews who spoke the Greek 
language are commonly called Hellenists, so the dialect used by them has obtained 
the appellation of Hellenistic. On this account, the New Testament diction has 
been called Hellenistic.” (Winer’s Grammar, pages 22 and 27.) . 

The chief difference between the classical Greek and the Hellenistic lies in the 
idiom: the inflections are the same, but the phrase is different. The sacred 
language, the Hebrew, and, in some instances, the Palestinian dialect, have each 
left its impress upon it. The phraseology, indeed, is often Hebrew, though the 
words are Greek; still it contains fewer Hebrew grammatical constructions than 
the Septuagint. The style of the New Testament was a circumstance, however, 
no doubt determined by the Holy Ghost himself, and by which we may conclude, 
in spite of the fastidiousness of many critics, the truth has been more fully enun- 
ciated than if the refined language of the Greek rhetors had been adopted ; as at 
least being more simple, and for this reason more capable of nearly literal transla- 
tion into the various tongues of mankind. We are always to remember that the 
Gospel was communicated “in words which the Holy Ghost taught,” and that the 
reasons for the choice must have been determined by infinite wisdom. Some of 
these are even obvious; as, for instance, that it affords a strong point of evidence, 
that the language of the New Testament writers should be the language of men in 
the precise circumstances, and living in the precise places, which they profess. 
' The only conclusion to which any critic could come in reading the histories of the 
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four evangelists is, that their works, being written in Greek, yet in none of the 
proper dialects of that language, and with such a resemblance to the Hebrew in 
idiom, were written by native J ews,—by Jews, too, living before the last expulsion 
of that people from their ancient seats; which is just what the Christian Church 
has always affirmed of them. ‘That they were plain men too, unacquainted with 
even that sort of philosophy which among the higher Jews was known and studied, 
is equally clear from the entire absence of all allusions to it in their writings. 
Here nothing of human speculation appears, nothing of rhetorical art, nothing of 
the inventive power of genius; and the reason is given by St. Paul, that “ our faith 
might not stand in the wisdom of man, but in the power of God.” 

Some very learned but mistaken men, indeed, who appear to have been 
scdndalized at the assertion, that the Greek of the New Testament was not : 
classical, have bent their efforts to exhibit parallel phrases taken from the most 
approved Greek authors, and have, in fact, in some instances, succeeded. But the 
point is now generally given up as of no importance ; or rather, because‘the fair 
admission of the fact, as far as it goés, is to the honour of the Gospel. Itis certain 
that the style lacks neither clearness nor strength two of the greatest qualities 
of writing; and how far it might have suffered in these respects by the trimming 
of the grammarian in a fastidious age, we know not. Few men of real taste would 
even exchange the prayers composed in the time of Elizabeth. for the very same 
prayers cast into what is now called classical English; and not only does the 
style of St. Paul, for instance, rise to the fulness of perspicuity and vigour, but it 
has passages of elegant beauty and lofty majesty, to which no parallel can be found: 
The power which raised, sustained, and subdued the world with this force and 
majesty, could easily have conformed the idiom and construction to Greek usage 
and rules ; but the Spirit designed not to speak independent of the men; but the 
men were to speak and write by the Spirit, and to preserve that appropriate dialect 
to which they and their countrymen were accustomed ; yet so, that while their 
dialect preserved its distinctive character, it should yet be so under immediate 
control and direction, that as their Master spake “as never man spake,” so they 
should write as never men wrote. é 

Reasons have been given above in favour of the opinion, that St. Matthew first 
wrote his Gospel in the Greek tongue, with which he, as a man’in office, and of at 
least respectable education, was no doubt familiar: but it is proper also to state the 
opposite opinion. So uniform is the testimony of antiquity, that he wrote a 
Hebrew Gospel, meaning thereby one in the common language of Judea, that did 
not the fathers rely wholly upon the testimony of a passage from Papias only, whom 
they have all followed, and of whose judgment Eusebius, though he receives his 
testimony in this respect, speaks very lightly, this question could not have been so 
warmly disputed. In the list-of names ranged on each side of this controversy 
there is perhaps nothing to turn the scale, so high is the authority of most of them, 
both continental and British, in researches of this kind ; but the question is, in fact, 
of almost no importance, since the undoubted antiquity of St. Matthew’s Greek 
Gospel is so high, as to reach to the life time of that apostle himself, to whom - 
those fathers who allow that he wrote the Gospel in Aramean, ascribe the transla- 
tion of that into Greek, or the composition of two original works. Eusebius 
expressly points out a passage quoted from the Psalms, in which St. Matthew, in 
his Greek translation, departed from the Septuagint, and rendered into Greek from 
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kis own view of the sense of the Hebrew text: and although Origen does not 
speak of St. Matthew’s Gospel as a Greek translation of that written for the Jews 
im their own language, which he believed to exist, yet he speaks of the Gospel 
which St. Matthew wrote for all classes of Christians composing the whole. Church 
under heaven, which a work written in the Palestinian dialect could not be; and 
so, in fact, he gives his testimony to St. Matthew being the author of the Gospel 
in Greek commonly received as his, and indeed never questioned from the earliest 
times. Several of the learned have therefore adopted the theory of two originals, 
alleging the consent of antiquity for the Hebrew, and evident marks of originality 
for the Greek. Still, however, though the latter is a conclusive argument, the 
former, the consent of antiquity, is not in this case sufficiently decisive, to pre- 
ponderate against those weighty reasons which those have adduced who advocate 
but one original in Greek. That there would be unauthorized but still very 
interesting accounts of our Lord’s history, some longer and some shorter, written 
by many with honest intentions, even before Matthew wrote, is very probable ; and 
we have strong proofs of the great antiquity of a work in the popular language, 
called “The Gospel according to St. Matthew,” and another, “The Gospel 
according to the Hebrews,” meaning the Jews in Palestine, ard another, “ The 
Gospel according to the Apostles,” if these were not varied forms of the same 
work, framed by the Nazareans and Ebionites, Judaizing Christian sects, who in 
a'short time became strongly tinctured. with Gnosticism, and the perfect. counter- 
parts of those against whom St. Paul so strongly inveighs in several of his epistles. 
These Gospels are referred to by Ignatius, Origen, Jerome, and others ; and it was 
their very antiquity which led them probably to conclude them to be transcripts, 
more or less corrupted, of the supposed Matthew’s Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
or, what is the same, the Hebrew Aramean “ Gospel according to St. Matthew.” 
It is, however, a remarkable fact, that none of the fathers had ever seen this alleged 
uncorrupted Gospel of St. Matthew. Its disappearance ought also to be accounted 
for. This has been done by some modern critics, by considering it as the conse- 
quence of the dispersion of the Jews after the taking of Jerusalem, and the disuse 
of their vernacular language. . But this ought rather to have diffused so precious a 
work. as an original Gospel written by an apostle, and of course of equal authority 
with his Gospel in Greek, which was universally received. Such a work ought 
to have been found among the faithful Hebrew Christians in various places into 
which they fled for shelter, under the special protection of Christ, who had warned 
them to escape on the first approach of the Roman armies to Jerusalem. Had such 
a work been requited from St. Matthew, on the ground of general usefulness to the 
Palestinian Jewish believers, numerous copies of it must have been taken, both in 
Judea and in Syria; and yet.“ Origen obtained no trace of it; he could nowhere 
find any thing but the book xa’ ESposovs, the value of which he left to each 
individual’s judgment ; yet the discovery of Matthew in his original language was 
of no less consequence to him, as his perseverance in investigations of this nature 
was indefatigable. In the same manner as he laboured upon the Old Testament 
for the sake of restoring the Septuagint, by reference to the original text and the 
other existing critical aids, so also was he occupied with a recension of the New 
Testament. The many faults which had crept into Matthew, of which he expressly 
complains, were to be remedied in no more effectual way than by consulting the 
original text, as he had done in the Old Testament., He made, during twenty-eight 
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years, various journeys for critical purposes ; he drew many unused and forgotten 
manuscripts out of their obscurity, in which they would perhaps have decayed, for 
the sake of leaving no means unessayed to amend the Biblical text. His journeys 
were directed through Palestine and Syria, and at Tyre he laboriously formed his 
critical apparatus. In spite of these troublesome and voluntary investigations, 
which this scientific man made, he nowhere discovered any trace of such an 
original Gospel ‘of Matthew. Pamphilus, a Phenician from Barut, famed as a 
_ martyr, as the teacher of Eusebius, and, on account of his Biblical learning, as 2 
scholar, established, for the Church at Cesarea, a library, celebrated among the 
ancients, to furnish books, for which he most carefully explored every direction. 
The treasure there provided in Biblical literature attracted Jerome, also, who made . 
use of it to advantage. But for this collection Pamphilus had obtained no Hebrew 
-copy of Matthew: it was only the Nazarean book that he could procure, which 
Jerome, who translated it, here examined. So fruitless were the endeavours of the 
ancients to obtain a sight of the pretended original text of the evangelist, that its 
existence seems to have been a mere report, and it nowhere appears to have 
existed.” (Hug’s Introduction, vol. ii, 58, 59.) 
But another subject has been largely discussed by the persevering critics of 
modern times, and especially in Germany ; and has led to the most patient and 
acute investigations, which, however, as in most similar cases, have terminated by 
_ ranging those who have engaged in them on different sides. ‘The chief benefit has 
been an instructive display of the different principles upon which the learned con- 
duct such inquiries, and the eliciting of much information, which, if it does not serve 
the main point, is often useful in others not at first intended. The remarkable 
agreement among the three first evangelists, not only in facts, but in words; the 
use of the same expression for many verses together; the differences which then 
arise, and which again subside into the same exact correspondence ; are circum- 
stances which, it is supposed, can only be accounted for by assuming, 1. That each 
evangelist embodies many of the same oral traditions common among the immedi- 
ate disciples of our Lord; or, 2. That the later evangelists saw and copied partially 
the writings of the preceding ; or, 3. That there was one original document, from 
which Archetypus Evangeliorum, or wpursvayysdov, each selected at pleasure. In 
this country, Bishop Marsh has adopted and largely defended this hypothesis of a 
common document. “ Whoever,” says he, “thinks it possible that three texts so 
closely allied, could have been formed independently of each other, may easily con- 
vince himself of the contrary by translating a page from any language, and then 
comparing his own version of it with any other; for he will find, that, though the 
same in substance, they are not identically alike. The argument is strengthened, 
if we find three authors not only making choise of identical words in common use, 
but such as are unusual, and which they do not employ themselves on other occa- 
sions.’ These discussions have unhappily been carried on both in Germany and 
England, either in entire forgetfulness, or with too little consideration, of the inspi- 
ration of the evangelists. ‘These writers have been treated as mere human authors ; 
and this has led to the misapplication, and, indeed, often the impertinent obtrusion, 
of a vast mass of acute and laboured criticism. But a reference to the original 
circumstances of the case will always serve to clear our way out of the labyrinths 
in which bold but theory-loving critics often entangle themselves and their readers. 
As to the public actions of Christ, they would be remembered by multitudes ; but 
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would be stated with great variety by different persons; and, through human 
infirmity, where there was no ill design, would often be greatly altered in their 
transmission from those who witnessed them, to those who did not.. Many of the 
sayings of Christ were at the time designedly enigmatical, and could not, be under- 
stood until after his ascension; and even then only by those who had received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit ; and as for his longer discourses, human memory was so 
inadequate to retain them faithfully, that one of his own promises to his: apostles 
‘was to send the Spirit to bring them “to remembrance.” Thus a large body of 
facts and conversations were floating, so to speak, for some years in the minds and 
discourses of his disciples, all correct as to substance, but more or less confused 
as to their full import-and exact character, until the day of pentecost ; when what 
had been accurately remembered was explained, what was forgotten was revived, 
and what was feebly apprehended was fully seized by the mind. These gifts were 
bestowed on many, and especially upon those who were appointed to preach the 
Gospel, and convert others. Every apostle, and every teacher, and no doubt many 
of the more immediate disciples of our Lord who had followed him from‘the begin- 
ning, were therefore qualified to write one of those accounts which we ¢all a Gos- 
pel; as-he was qualified, by his miraculous endowments, to declare them orally : 
and among them the agreement in substance, and very often in words, must have 
been obvious ; a circumstance which could only create surprise, provided the spe- 
cial gift and office of the Holy Spirit, to take of “the things of Jesus and show to 
them,” were denied or left out of the argument. From this inspiration it would not, 
indeed, follow that each of the apostles in. his preaching should express the same 
truth always in exactly the same words ; though, as that might in many cases be 
necessary for the clear enunciation of a doctrine delivered by their Lord, that would 
be provided for by Him under whose influence they were: and-it is therefore quite 
probable that these primitive preachers, without any concert with each other, and 
in distant places, did sometimes deliver the same thing in various phrase, and some- 
times in the same, as we see it done in the writings of the evangelists. So as to 
the oral information concerning facts in the history of our Lord, with which they 
furnished the new converts in different places, they would impart some more copi- 
ously and circumstantially than others, as the case of the people, and many other 
circumstances, seemed to require ; some laying more stress upon one, some upon 
another, and some giving the same relation more copiously, others more curtly ; 
still influenced in all by that Spirit which was always with them. Of this primitive 
preaching, so far as it related to the instruction of inquirers or new converts, before 
any Gospel had been published, or where copies had not reached, the Gospels 
themselves may be considered as an exact counterpart ; only with this difference, 
that as all the first inspired preachers were not directed to write, those who were 
appointed to this office were placed under special superintendence, that each writ- 
ing should be fitted to answer its end as to the persons for whom it was immediately 
designed, as that of St. Matthew, in the first instance, for the Jews ; those of Mark, 
the companion of St. Peter, and Luke, the companion of St. Paul, for the Churches 
generally, but the latter rendered more copious than the former; and that of St. 
John, to counteract the growing Gnostic errors as to the person of Christ, and to 
preserve his longer discourses ; while the whole, when, collected and preserved, as 
in the intention of their Divine Author they were always designed to'be, should be 
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for the benefit of the whole world, Jews and Gentiles, and ‘be adapted to refute 
every species of fundamental error to the end of time. . 

If the marrer of the Gospels be inspired, we must conclude that the Form was 
determined by the same authority, but still under a rule ; that while man was made 
use of by the Holy Spirit, the character and circumstances of the writer should be 
preserved, not displaced. There would be therefore, in these writings, a substantial 
agreement, and there would often’be an entire similarity ;—a substantial agreement, 
because in such writings there can be nothing but truth; and this would chiefly 
apply to those things which they had known “ accurately from the beginning,” and 
which were remembered by them ;—and an entire similarity, as to those things 
which had been specially “ brought to their remembrance,” because that would be 
done, probably, as to all the disciples at the day of pentecost, in the same words ; 
and, if so, in the same words, or nearly so, afterward, as to those inspired to write 
the Gospels, which words would be in the same language in which they wrote— 
There appears, therefore, not the least force in the circumstance of their frequent 
verbal agreement to impel us to either of the conclusions which has been considered 
inevitable; that the evangelists copied from each other; or that they each copied 
from a common original Gospel, the Archetypus Evangeliorum, as it has been called. 
“T admit, indeed,” says Bishop Randolph, “ of a common document ; but that docu- 
ment was no other than the preaching of our blessed Lord himself. In looking up 
to him, the author of their faith and mission, and to the very words in which he was 
wont to dictate to them, which not only -yet sounded in their ears, but were also 
recalled by the aid of his Holy Spirit; promised for that very purpose, they have 
given us their Gospels, often agreeing in words, though not without much diversifica- 
_ tion, and always in sense.” . 

Harmonies of the Gospels, or attempts to form one consecutive account out of 
the four in chronological order, have but ill repaid the labour bestowed upon them, 
because almost all harmonists have attempted too much. In different languages, 
they approach to near two hundred in number; and, still disgppointed, one has fol- 
lowed another into the same field of hopeless toil. One mischievous effect has, 
indeed, sometimes resulted. Discrepancies among the evangelists have been often 
complained of, when the real discrepancy has not been between evangelist and 
evangelist, but between them and the false schemes of the harmonists themselves. 
As it has been remarked, the evangelists manifestly never intended, either together 
or separately, to give an exact and full chronological and historical account of our 
Lord’s life and ministry ; but to state those particulars which should display his 
character, and show the fulfilment of prophecy in him ; to record the substance of 
his teaching, and those events of his birth, life, death, and resurrection, which form 
the basis of his religion. The order of time was with them, therefore, but a second- 
ary consideration, and, in several instances, appears to have been thought of no 
importance. Such a general order and succession as the case required is, how- 
ever, sufficiently manifest ; and by considering this, several passages derive illus- 
tration and force.’ This is generally within the power of every reader, as he may 
be easily assisted by lists of parallels. It may be useful, however, to remark, that 
harmonies may be divided into two general classes,—those which assume that the 
chronological order has been observed in the Gospels; and those which, allowing 
that this order has been more or less neglected, profess, on very different schemes, 
to correct the supposed irregularity. 
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Matthew, who had also the name of Levi, was, at an early period of our Lord’s 
ministry, called to follow him, as he was sitting at the receipt of custom at Caper- 
naum, upon the sea of Galilee. This was called Christ’s “ own city,” because of 
his most frequent residence there, after he left Nazareth, Matt. iv, 13. There canbe 
little doubt, therefore, that Matthew, who was also a resident there, had heard his 
preaching, knew his character, and was already a believer. On this occasion he 
was, however, bidden to “follow” him; the import of which command he knew 
was, to become, in a more formal and intimate manner, his disciple, and to con- 
tinue with him in all places, as the celebrated Jewish rabbis were attended by 
their chosen scholars. It implied, also, his seeking more perfect instruction in 
Christ’s heavenly docirine. This explains the readiness with which Matthew 
obeyed the call; and the joy that he felt in being admitted into the number of 
our Lord’s peculiar disciples,—those who were permitted to behold all his works, 
to hear all his conversations and discourses, and to be trained to teach his doctrines to 
others,—was expressed by his making a great feast for. his fellow publicans, at 
which Jesus and his disciples attended. The publicans were odious to the stricter 
Jews, especially the Pharisees ; not, however, let it be observed, always on account 
of their rapacity, though that might be chargeable upon many, but because they 
submitted to collect the Roman imposts,—a mark of subjection which the pride of 
the Pharisees affected to disown, although their country was, in fact, a Roman pro- 
vince. ‘That there were respectable men among even the publicans, appears from 
the example of Zaccheus and Levi, or Matthew. When they classed them em- 
phatically with “ sinners,” it was therefore because they thought the office, when 
held by a Jew, an apostasy from, or at least an offence against, Judaism. In 
modern language, we should call Matthew a custom house officer, because his 
office was to receive the dues paid at the port of Capernaum upon goods landed 
there ; and that he was of the higher rank, may be gathered from his making the 
great feast just mentioned, at which he entertained a very large company. He 
was finally made one of the twelve apostles. Of his labours out of Judea we have 
nothing certain; but the fathers seem to agree that he left Palestine on some 
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CHAPTER *. 
1 The genealogy of Christ from Abraham 40 Joseph: 18 He was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 


end born of the Virgin Mary when she was espoused to Joseph. 


19 The angel satisfieth the 


misdeeming thoughts of Joseph, and interpreteth the names of Christ. 


-1 Tue book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ, the son of David, the son of Abra- 
ham. 





a Luke iii, 23. 


CHAPTER I. Verse 1. The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ.—Whether this 
title merely introduces the genealogy which 
follows, or extends to the whole account of 
our Lord contained in this Gospel, is a ques- 
tion disputed by interpreters. In Gen. v, 1, 
“This is the-book of the generations of 
Adam,” the LXX. use the same phrase as 
that here employed by St. Matthew ; andthe 
section which it introduces is plainly an ac- 
count of Adam’s production, and of the patri- 
arclis who descended from him in the line of 
Seth to Noah. But the word yeveois occurs 
also in Gen. ii, 4: “‘ These are the genera- 
tions of the heavens and of the earth when 
they were created ;” where it obviously signi- 
fies the history or relation of their production, 
and of the several events which followed. In 
Greek authors yevecis signifies original ex- 
tract, descent, or birth ; but the Hebrew mode 
of speaking is here probably the better rule ; 
and the term may be here extended to the 
history which follows, as in Gen. vi, 9, where, 
“These are the generations of Noah,” is the 
title of a section which says nothing of his 
descent, but carries us on to the character of 
that patriarch, and the events of his life. If 

this introductory clause be limited to the ge- 
nealogy, it may be translated, as by Campbell, 
“the lineage,” if taken in the more extended 
sense, “the history, of Jesus Christ.” 

Jesus Christ.—On the name Jesus, see the 
note on verse 21. When Matthew adds 
Christ to this name, he declares that Jesus 
was the Messian; and in proof of this his 
Gospel was written. The word signifies, one 
anointed ; in allusion to the custom of con- 
secrating and inaugurating priests and kings 
among the Jews, by anointing them with oil. 

- The composition for this purpose, and which 





was applied not only to persons but to things’ 


set apart for the service of God, was made by 
Moses under Divine direction, and kept in the 
sanctuary. It was typical of the communica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit with which the Church 
is replenished ; and for this reason it is, that 
his sacred influence upon the minds of believ- 
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2 »Abraham begat Isaac; and ¢Isaac 
begat Jacob ; and 4 Jacob begat Judas and 
his brethren ; 


b Gen. xxi, 3.—e Gen. xxv, 26.—d Gen. xxix, 35. 


ers is called by St. John “an unetion, or 
anointing, from the Holy One.” It was the 
full effusion of the Spirit upon our Saviour 
which constituted him “the Messiah, or 
Christ;” that is, “the Anointed of the Lord.” 
After the resurrection of our Lord the term 
Christ, without the article, passed into a proper 
name, and, as such, is used to distinguish the 
Divine founder of our religion. bs 
The son of David, the son of Abraham.— 
The terms son and daughter were used by the 
Hebrews to signify grandchildren, or any 
lineal descendants, however remote. Thus, 
our Lord calls the woman whom he healed of 
an ‘infirmity, “a paveHter of Abraham.” 
The Messiah was to be a descendant of Abra- 





ham, through Isaac,.not Ishmael ; through 
Jacob, not Esau; and was to be of the tribe 
of Judah, and of the house and lineage of 
David. Thus was fulfilled in our Lord the 
promise made to Abraham, “that in his seed 
all the families of the earth should be blessed ;” 
and the covenant with David, “that of the 
fruit of his body he would raise up the Christ 
to sit upon his throne.” Thename, “ Son of 
David,” appears constantly in the later Jew- 
ish writings for ‘‘the Messiah ;” and that it 
was so used in common language in the time 
of our Lord appears from several passages of 
the Gospels: “Hosannah to the Son of 
David ;” ‘ Have mercy upon us, thou Son of 
David,” &c. St. Matthew therefore proves 
from the Jewish genealogies, that our Lord 
was descended from David and Abraham.— 
This was sufficient for the purpose of this 
evangelist, who wrote immediately for the use 
of the Jews; but St. Luke, who wrote his 
Gospel for the Gentile Churches, carries up 
the genealogy from Abraham to Noah and 
Adam ; and. thereby put them in possession of 
the Old Testament account of the origin and 
descent of mankind, and corrected their vain 
traditions and absurd fables. — 

Verse 2. Abraham begat Isaac.—For a 
full investigation of the questions which have 


| been faised on the genealogies of Christ given 





by St; Matthew and St. Luke, recourse may 
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3 And ¢ Judas begat Phares and Zara 
of Thamar; and’ Phares begat Esrom ; 
and Esrom begat Aram ; 

4 And Aram begat Ammadab; and 
Aminadab begat Naasson ; and Naasson 
begat Salmon ; 

5 And Salmon begat Booz of Rachab ; 
and Booz begat Obed of Ruth ; and Obed 
begat Jesse ; 

6 And & Jesse begat David the king; 
and » David the king begat Solomon of 
her that had been the wife of Urias ; 

7 And i Solomon begat Roboam ; and 
Roboam begat Abia; and Abia begat Asa; 

8 And Asa begat Josaphat; and Josa- 
phat begat Joram; and Joram begat 
Ozias ; 
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9 And Ozias begat Joatham ;. and 
Joatham begat Achaz; and Achaz begat 
Ezekias ; 

10 And * Ezekias begat Manasses ; 
and Manasses begat Amon; and Amon 
begat Josias; 

‘11 And * Josias begat Jechonias and 
his brethren, about the time they were 
carried away to Babylon: 

12 And after they were brought to 
Babylon, !Jechonias begat Salathiel ; 
and Salathiel begat Zorobabel ; 

13 And Zorobabel begat Abiud; and 
Abiud begat Eliakim ; and Eliakim be- 
gat Azor ; 

14 And Azor begat Sadoc ; and Sadoc 
begat Achim; and Achim begat Eliud; 
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11 Chron. iii, 10: 


k 2 Kings xx, 21; 1 Chron. ii, 13.—* Some read, 
Josias begat Jakim, and Jakim begat Jechonias.— 
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be had to Grotius, Hammond, Le Clerc, Light- 
foot, Bishop Kidder, Whitby, Dr. Barrett, 
and others who have written at large upon 
them. 'The genealogies coincide from Abra- 
ham to David; and then so entirely differ, 
except in two descents, that they must be re- 
garded as two distinct tables ; and the opin- 
ion now generally admitted is that of Light- 
foot, that St. Matthew gives the genealogy 
of Joseph, whose adopted son Jesus was; 
and St. Luke, that of his virgin mother.— 
This derives strong confirmation from the 
circumstance that the Jewish rabbins in their 
writings call Mary the daughter of Eli. This 
distinction in the genealogies also serves to 
explain the reason why St. Luke begins his 
genealogy with stating that Jesus was the 
SUPPOSED son of Joseph, ‘‘ who was the son 
of Eli.” - The natural father of Joseph was, 
as Matthew states, Jacob ;. but Mary being the 
daughter of Eli, Joseph became his son-in- 
law ; or simply, according to the vague way 
in which the Hebrews used such relative 
terms, his son; which is farther confirmed 
by another instance of a son-in-law being 
called a son in the same table, namely, Sala- 
thiel, who is called “the son of Neri,” that 
is, his son-in-law; his natural father being 
Jechonias, 1 Chron. iii, 17. The only point 
of real importance, however, in this question 
is, whether Mary as well as Joseph was of 
the house of David, because the Christ was 
indubitably to be of the seed of David “‘ac- 
cording to the flesh,” which our Lord was not 
by mere virtue of his being the adopted son of 
Joseph, and entered as such in the Jewish ge- 
nealogies.. Now, though there seems suffi- 
cient reason to conclude that Mary married 
Joseph as next of kin; and though the very 
silence of the Jews, who, upon the promulga- 
tion of the doctrine of Christ’s miraculous 





conception, at whatever period that was first 
made known, whether during our Lord’s life, 
or immediately after his ascension, must have 
raised this fatal objection, if Mary had not 
been a descendant of David as well as Joseph, 
proves that this fact was a subject of public 
notoriety; yet the matter,is settled by a pas- 
sage in the Gospel of St. Luke, which those 
who have investigated this question of the two 
genealogies have generally overlooked. In 
Luke i, 32, when the angel makes the annun- 
ciation to Mary that she should become the 
mother of the Messiah, he says, “‘ He shall 
be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Highest: and the Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of nis raTHER David,”—terms 
which could not have been used unless Mary 
herself had been David’s descendant. It may 
be added to this, that unless it had been a 
matter sufficiently well known and acknow- 
ledged, that Mary and Joseph were of the 
same house and lineage, it could have answer- 
ed no end for Matthew to have copied from 
the public genealogical tables of the Jews the 
descent of Joseph from David, since he him- 
self closes the list of descents with an account 
of the conception and birth of Jesus, which. 
declares that he was not the son of Joseph, 
but of Mary only. But the family relation- 


‘ship of Mary and Joseph being well known, 


the one genealogy was as well suited to his 
purpose as the other. Beside that, it had 
also this advantage, that it established our 
Lord’s legal right to the throne of David, 
through Joseph, of whom he was the son by 
adoption. And this was of importance in 
arguing with the Jews; for, although Mary 
was descended from David, yet, had she mar- 
ried into the tribe of Levi, under the same 
circumstances as she married Joseph, our 


| Lord would have been reckoned in the Jew- 
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Eleazar begat Matthan; and Matthan 
_ begat Jacob ; 

16 And Jacob begat Joseph the hus- 
band of ™ Mary, of whom was born Jesus, 
who is called Christ. 

17 So all the generations from Abra- 
ham to David are fourteen generations ; 
and from David until the carrying away 
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ish genealogies as of the tribe of Levi, and 
his legal claim to the throne of David could 
not have been maintained on the ground of 

_ descent; but, having married into her own 
tribe, our Lord was the descendant of David, 
both in law and by nature. 

With respect to other difficulties in these 
tables of descent, they are to be referred to 
the Jewish records, and not to the evangelists 
who copied them. As, however, the Jews 
exerted particular care in preserving the 
pedigree of their priests, and also the line of 
David, in which they expected the Messiah, 
the discrepancies are probably apparent only, 
and the obscurity arises from the circumstance 
that their mode of keeping them, as being 
affected by their changes of name, or the 
practice of bearing double names, and by 
their laws of succession, is now but partially 
known. The tables are, however, sufficiently 
clear to prove the only point for which they 
were introduced, that Jesus was the son of 
David, and the son of Abraham. 

Verse 16. Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
of whom, §c.—Here it is to be observed, that 
the evangelist in giving the natural line of 
descent from David to Joseph uses the term 
eyevvngs, begat, in each instance ; but instead 
of saying that Joseph begat Jesus, he turns 
the phrase by saying, “Jacob begat Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, oF WHOM WAS BORN 
Jesus ;”’ thus intimating what he afterward 
more fully states, that Jesus was not begotten 
of Mary by her husband, Joseph. 

Verse 17. Fourteen generations.—Light- 
foot has shown, by a number of instances, 
that it was usual with the Jews to reduce 
things or numbers nearly alike to the same 
term, for the sake of aiding the memory. 
Here, therefore, are three regular classes, 
formed by unimportant omissions: the first, 
under the patriarchs and Judges, from Abra- 
ham to David; the, second, under the kings ; 
the third, under the governors and Asmonean 
priests, from the captivity to Christ. The 
Greeks as well as Jews reckoned by gene- 
rations. .So Pausanias: “From Thanypus 
to Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, wevre avdpav 
uo Osx stor yévsau, were fifteen genera- 
tions of men.” So also Herodotus and 

- Polybius. 
erse 18. Now the birth of Jesus, §ce.— 
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into Babylon are fourteen generations; 
and from the carrying away into Babylon 
unto Christ are fourteen generations. 

18 Now the birth of Jesus Christ was 
on this wise: When as his mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph, before they 
came together, she was found with child 
of the Holy Ghost. 

19 Then Joseph her husband, being a 


chap. 1, 27. 





The birth of our Saviour is now placed by 
chronologers in about four years before the 
common era from which we reckon. In the 
first ages of Christianity the practice of dating 
from the birth of Christ was unknown; and, 
in fact, was not generally adopted among 
Christians till about A. D.'730; and it is now 
generally agreed that an error of four years 
was then made in fixing the era. 

Was espoused to Joseph.—Maimonides 
says, that ‘before the giving of the law, if 
a man met a woman in the street, he might 
take her home and marry her; but when the 
law was given, the Israelites were commanded 
that if a man would take a woman, he should 
do it before witnesses, and this was called an 
espousal, or betrothing; and when a woman 
is espoused, although she is not yet married, 
or has entered her husband’s house, yet she 
is a man’s wife.” Six months, and sometimes 
a year, intervened between the betrothment 
and the nuptials. “‘ No woman,” says Light- 
feot, “is ever married, among the Jews, 
without a previous espousal.” The same 
previous ceremony appears to have been 
customary among other nations. 

Before they came together, $c.—Before 
she was removed to her husband’s house, and 
the marriage consummated. 

She was found with child of the Holy 
Ghost.—Ex avevparos wyiov. Because of the 
absence of the article, Wakefield translates, 
“by a holy Spirit,” signifying, by the Divine 
power: But Bishop Middleton has shown 
that after prepositions anomalous instances of 
the omission of the article frequently occur. 
Beside, we have no indication of a plurality 
of beings, bearing the appellation of “ holy 
spirits,” in the New Testament, and no such 
phrase as avsvuara ayia. That the human 
nature of our Lord should be thus formed 
supernaturally by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
was necessary, that he might escape the tra- 
duction of original sin, and be born and re- 
main perfectly pure and sinless, that so the 
Divine nature might, without moral degrada- 
tion, be personally united with the human, and 
that he might be qualified to be a perfect 
example of holiness, and finally “ offer himself 
without spot to God,” as a sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world. 

Verse 19. Then Joseph her husband, being 


oy 


just man, and not willing to make her a 


public example, was minded to put her | 


away privily. 


20 But while he thought on these 


things, behold, the angel of the Lord ap- 
peared unto him. m a dream, saying, 
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take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that 
which is conceived in her is of the Holy _ 
Ghost. : 

21 And she shall bring forth a son,” 
and thou shalt call his name JESUS: 


for he ‘shall save his people from their 


sins. 





Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to 


n.St. Luke, 


chap. i, 31.°- 





a just man, Fc.—Arxasog is by some taken to 
signify merciful, or compassionate, a sense in 
which the word is seldom or never used ; and 
which, though it appears to harmonize with 
the moderate conduct which Joseph purposed 
to pursue toward Mary, destroys in fact the 
force of the passage. That he was a mild 
and considerate man, appears from his being 
unwilling to make her @ public example ; but 
it was because he was a just man, that is, a 
man who regarded the law, and was observant 
of moral duties, that he resolved to put her 
away, though privily ; so that here we have 
the character of this excellent man drawn by 
a brief but striking touch of the pencil of 
inspiration. His sense of justice prevented 
his affection from stooping to what then ap- 
peared to be a disgrace, and yet the mildness 
of his character led him to perform an act of 
justice without severity. Tlapadsiyparica, to 
‘make her a public example, here means, either 
to bring her before the magistrate, in order to 
her being punished capitally according to the 
law, Deut. xxii, 23, 24; or, more probably, 
as this law required witnesses of the crime, 
_ which Joseph could not produce, to divorce 
her in a public manner, and thereby openly 
expose her shame. ‘There was, however, a 
method of divorce so private as to require to 
be done in the presence of only two persons, 
by simply giving the woman a bili of divorce, 
without assigning any reasons. ‘This Joseph 
resolved to adopt; and as this proceeding 
illustrates the character, of Joseph, so the 
whole cireumstance of the case exhibits that 
of Mary, She does not appear to have made 
any communication to Joseph of the message 
of the angel. She might be forbidden to do 
this; or she might wisely conclude that it 
would be treated as an idle tale; and so she 
left the matter in the hands of God, supported 
only by her noBLe Fairs, and submitting to 
temporary suspicion in patient expectation of 
a Divine interposition at the fittest time. ‘The 
idolatrous woyship paid to the virgin has per- 
haps led Protestants too much to overlook 
those striking illustrations of her character 
which incidentally, but powerfully break forth 
in the narratives of the evangelists. They, 
however, unite to prove her to have been a 
woman equally eminent in the order of intel- 
lect and piety ; retired and humble, but firm, 
thoughtful, and singularly qualified to pass 
through that succession of mysterious scenes, 





which could only be opened fully. by the re- 
surrection of her glorious Son from the dead. 
Never was mother so honoured or so tried. 

Verse 20. The angel of the Lord appeared 
to him in a dream.—tIn this mode, as well as 
others, God ‘‘at sundry times” made known 
his will to the patriarchs ‘and prophets ; so 
that dreams were reckoned by the Jews as 
one of the modes of prophetic inspiration. _ It 
was the tradition of Divine revelations being 
made in this manner, carried into the heathen 
world, which led to the common notion of the 
significancy of dreams; and thus by abuse it 
became, and still continues a fruitful source 
of superstition. The prophetic dreams of 
sacred writ were not, however, common 


‘dreams ; and as they were supernaturally in- 


duced, and were admonitory, directive, or 
predictive, they were accompanied with an 
internal evidence; of what kind we cannot 
say, but such as distinguished them from the 
ordinary rovings of the mind in sleep, and 
afforded sufficient conviction of their super- 
natural character. And although this method 
of communication was moré frequent and 
longer continued under those dispensations 
of religion which preceded Christianity, yet 
they were probably sometimes vouchsafed to 
pious Gentiles; and even now the phenome- 
non of dreaming, a very powerful instrument 
of working upon the mind of man, may occa- 
sionally be employed to warn the wicked and 
direct the good, although as the medium of 
revealing religious truth, dreams are no longer 
necessary. ‘Lhe use or abuse of this doctrine 
will, however, depend upon sobriety of mind. 

Verse 21. And thou shalt call his name 
Jestus—Mary being taken home to be the 
wife of Joseph, it belonged to him as the 
father, in the legal construction, to give the 
ehild.a name; and he was directed to eall 
him Jesus, which is the Hebrew Joshua in 
the Greek form, and signifies a Saviour, from 
pw to save. Hence the angel adds, for he 
shall save his people from their sins, He does 
not say, according to the expectation of the 
Jews, he shall save his people Israrn from 
their Gentile enemies; but indefinitely, hzs 
people, all who believe on him, whether Jew 
or Gentile ; and that not from temporal: céa- 
lamity or degradation, but from their sins: 
thus, from the beginning, was the notion of a 
political Messiah excluded from the minds 
of Joseph and Mary. The very name of our 
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22 Now all this was done, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord 
by the prophet, saying, 


o Isaiah vii, 14. 





Lord, given by Divine command, lays a firm 
foundation for the trust of the guilty; and 
opens the most glorious hope to man, even 


that of satvaTion from the guilt and penalty, 


from the power and pollution of sin in this 
life, and beyond it a resurrection from the 
dead, immortality, and eternal felicity. 


‘Verse 22. Now all this was done, that it 


might be fulfilled, gc.—By this we are not 
to understand that the end of Christ’s being 
born of a virgin was to fulfil the prediction; 
but that the. event.exactly corresponded. to 
the prophecy, and was intended to fulfil it, 
with reference to the great purpose of our 
salvation, anciently promised by the prophets, 
and in the mode which had been revealed ‘to 
them. The prediction declares that a certain 
event would take place; and the evangelist 
assures us, that the very event spoken of by 
the Prophet Isaiah, that ‘a virgin shall con- 
ceive and shall bring forth a Son,” was the 
birth of Jesus Christ of the Virgin Mary: 
in other words, that not only did an event take 
place, to which the words of the prophet 
might be applied, by way of parallel or ac- 
commodation, but that the prophecy was now 
fulfilled in a strict and literal sense. Some 
of those commentators who contend that the 
quotations adduced from the prophets by St. 
_ Matthew and other writers of the New-Tes- 
tament, are used as apposite illustrations, in 
the same manner as passages from the Greek 
and Latin classics-by modern writers, will 
not even except those instances which, like 
the above, are introduced by the strong for- 
mula, wa wAnpwdy +o pydsv, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken. They therefore 
soften the import of wAnpow, to “fulfil,” into 
the oceurrence of an event bearing some re- 
‘ semblance to another. Michaelis, however, 
who adopts this doctrine in part, makes an 
exception of those passages which are intro- 
duced with this form of expression. The 
fact is, that none of those quotations which 
appear with this or any other form expressive 
of fulfilment of any part of the Old Testament, 
can be taken in any other sense than as spe- 
cified accomplishments -of predictions, the 
sense of which indeed might not in many in- 
stances-be obvious before they were pointed 
out by the Spirit of inspiration, and which, in 
some few instances, even then, may be some- 
what difficult to trace; but. if, as Dr. Owen 
justly observes, “the same Spirit which dic- 
tated the prophecies in the Old Testament, 
dictated also their interpretation in the New, 
he surely could best ascertain to whom or to 
what they were meant to be ultimately ap- 
plied.” If indeed it were the practice with 
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23 ° Behold, a virgit® shall be With 
child, and shall bring forth a son, and* 
they shall call his name Emmanuel, 


* Or, his name shail be called. >i 








St. Matthew and the evangelists to introduce 
an apposite application of the moral sentences 
and weighty sayings of the Old Testament, 
where it is manifest that no prediction is in> 
volved, the case would be altered; but it is 
not so, for the supposed examples of: this 
practice which have been adduced will not 
support themselves. Dr. Campbell instances, 
“ Out of Egypt have I called my Son,” which 
will be considered in its place, and the con- 
clusion drawn from it refuted. His second 
instance, when examined, willbe found against 
him. It is taken from the directions as to 
the paschal, lamb, Exodus xii, 46: “ None 
of his bones shall be broken ;” which he says 
is a mere law, not a prophecy; and:yet St. 
John, after speaking of our Lord’s legs not 
being broken upon the cross, says, “‘ For these 
things were done, that the scripture should 
be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not bebroken.”’ 
But, if this law as to the paschal lamb was 
designed to constitute it a type, then, from the 
first, that law looked forward to the cireum- 
stance which accomplished the type ; and that 
very circumstance being of a remarkable cha- 
racter was designed to mark’ out Christ’s sa- 
crifice as the true and spiritual passover.— 
Thus the law, though simply in itself a cere- 
monial direction, had the nature of a prophecy, 
and prefigured an event which was literally 
fulfilled in the antitype to the Jewish paschal 
sacrifice. Dr. Sykes, indeed, who strongly 
contends for the principle of accommodation in 
these cases, urges that it was customary with 
the Jewish rabbins to apply passages of the 
Old Testament in a sense very remote from 
that of the original author; but Dr. Marsh 
makes a sufficient reply, when he says that 
he has produced no passages from the Tal- 
mud, or from any Jewish commentator, where 
similar expressions to those above mentioned, 
—‘that it might be fulfilled,” &c,—are used 
tointroduce instances of mere accommodation. 
In the case of St. Matthew, especially, this 
theory is in the highest degree absurd ; since 
he wrote more immediately for the conviction 
of the Jews, and therefore more frequently 


‘than the other evangelists quotes the prophe- 


cies of the Old: Testament, and shows their 
fulfilment. Had he, therefore, applied the 
same form of introduction with respect to 
such prophecies, and to mere rhetorical allu- 
sions, he would have defeated his own pur- 
pose, by perplexing his readers. ‘That which 
appears to have misled many commentators 
on this point, is the difficulty of discovering, 
in several of these quotations, a direct pre- 
diction of what related to Messiah in the scope 
and context of the prophetic discourse from 
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which being interpreted is, God with 
us. 
24 Then Joseph being raised from 
sleep did as the angel of the Lord had 





‘which it was taken. But this objection has 
proceeded upon a faulty view of the character 
and genius of the Hebrew system of prophecy 
itself. It ought to be remembered, that, in 
the declarations of the prophets, as Dr. Owen 
again remarks, there was “a grand and ex- 
tensive scheme formed by Providence from 
the first, which consists. of different) parts, 
some respecting the temporal, and others the 
spiritual benefit of mankind ; and yet there is 
aclose and intimate connection between them, 
and upon this are founded the reasons of 
those abrupt transitions to. remote subjects, 
and quick changes of numbers and persons, 
&c, so frequent in the prophecies, so ‘that 
temporal is often introductory to, and signifi- 
cant of the spiritual. Foras-every temporal 
blessing, favour, and. deliverance, which the 
Jews obtained, sprang from the mercies of 
God through Christ ; so they became not only 
preludes to, but also types and pledges of that 
future deliverance and blessing which he was 
finally to procure by his birth, actions, and 
sufferings, for the whole human race.’”” Hence 
it is, that some prophecies. singly and literally 
apply to Christ ; and others in a more spiritual 
manner are completed:in and by him, than in 
those personal and historical types of him and 
the affairs of his kingdom, with which the 
Jewish Scriptures and history abound. 

Verse 23. Behold, a virgin shall conceive, 
§c.—This illustrious prophecy was deliver- 
ed by Isaiah, (chap. vii,) in the reign of 
Ahaz, king of Judah, when he and his people 
were under great apprehensions that the state 
would be subverted by the invasion of the 
confederated kings of Israel and Syria. God 
by the prophet promises deliverance to Ahaz, 
who appears to have been utterly distrustful 
in the message: of God, and in this spirit to 


have refused to ask a sign from God, “ either | 


in the depth, or in the height above,” that is, 
any natural prodigy within the compass’ of 
observation. This he did, secretly trusting 
in the help of his ally, the king of Assyria, 
rather than in God; but covering his unbelief 


with a pretence of not being willing to ‘‘tempt | 


the Lord.” Upon this the prophet, losing 
sight of Ahaz, and the sign he had refysed to 
ask, turns to the people, “the house of David,” 
and says to them, not to Ahaz, “The Lord 
himself shall give you a sign; Behold, a vir- 
gin shall conceive, and bear a Son, and shall 
call his name Emmanuel.” This was “a 
sign” to them, as it was the utterance of a 
new prophecy and assurANCE respecting the 
coming of Messiah, made under special inspi- 
ration ; and it was “‘a sign” or pledge, also, 
that the house of David, and the kingdom of 
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bidden him, and took unto him his wife : 

25 And knew her. not, till she had 
brought forth her first-born Son: and he 
called his name JESUS. 


Judah, should not be destroyed, for they all 
knew that Messiah was to be the heir and 
possessor of David’s throne, as his descend- 
ant; and thus it had in it the nature of “a 
sign,” encouraging for the occasion, although 
the Messiah-was not to be born till a distant 
period, beside that the prophecy wasa new 
disclosure respecting him, and unveiled the 
most important particulars concerning him: . 
as, 1, That he should be born of a- virgin, 
then for the first time explicitly announced, 
although intimated in the first promise, where 
he is called the seed of the woman. 2. That 
he should be a Divine person, according to 
his name, ‘‘ Emmanuel, God with us.” 3. 
That he should also-be truly a man, being fed 
from a state of childhood with the common 
meats of the land, until he attained maturity, 
—‘ Butter and honey shall he eat, that he 
may know,” or till he shall know, “to refuse 
the evil, and choose the good ;”- that is, in the 
Hebrew mode of speaking, till he is grown 
up to the age of discernment. Some suppose 
that this allusion to butter and honey was an 
assurance that the land should remain culti- 
vated, and yield food for its inhabitants, till 
the time of his birth. . But I am inclined to 
think, that this part of the prediction is to be 
taken as an indication of the lowly state in 
which this wondrous: personage was to pass 
his youth. Butter, the hemah of Scripture, 
is probably the same as the haymak of the 
Arabs, which is eream produced by simmer- 
ing sheep’s milk over a slow fire, which with 
wild honey was the common food of persons 
in humble life; and, as it is noticed of John 
the Baptist that his food was “locusts and 
wild honey,” to indicate that he spent his 
early life in desert solitudes, so of Emmanuel 
it is thus predicted, that he should spend his 
childhood. and youth in obscurity among a 
rural and poor people, and not in the palaces 
of the great, which was the fact. This view 
receives confirmation from the 22d verse of 
the-same chapter, where for the people to eat 
butter and honey is placed among the effects 
of a désolated and wasted state of the country, 
which no longer afforded them luxuries. So 
many important particulars respecting the 
Messiah did this explicit prophecy contain. 
What man but a prophet inspired of God 
could have foreseen an event not only so im- 
probable, but apparently impossible, and that 
seven hundred years before it took place ? 


Here is the express prophecy recorded in the 


sacred books of the Jews; and no one has 
ever pretended that it was fulfilled in the case 
of any human being, but in “ the man Curist 
Jesus.” The verse which follows,—“ For 
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before the child,” or this child, “ shall know | the same course of thought in his mind, and 


to refuse the evil, or to choose the good, the 


land which thou abhorrest,” that is, Israel’ 


and Syria, “shall be forsaken of both her 
kings,” may be understood to signify, that 
within that period of time in which this or any 
other child comes to years of understanding, 
the two invading kings should be destroyed, 
as they were soon afterward, by the king-of 
Assyria; or, with others, we may understand 
it to be a distinct prophecy, and that the child 
now spoken of and pointed to was the-prophet’s 
own son, whom he was commanded to take 
with him to meet Ahaz, Isaiah vii, 3. For 
why this child was taken by the prophet, by 
express command, on such an occasion, as 
Dr. Kennicott observes, but that something 
remarkable was to be said. of him, does not 
otherwise appear. 

To so striking a fulfilment of this prophecy 
in our Lord, the Jews object, that the word 
mny is not to be strictly translated a virgin ; 
to which the answer is conclusive, that it is 
« so rendered in their own Septuagint, which 
translation. was made three hundred: years 
before St. Matthew wrote; and, although it 
is rendered vsavic, a young girl, and not cap- 
bevos, a virgin, by the Jews, Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotian, this was subse- 
quently to the Christian era, and to serve the 
cause of their own unbelief. They also inter- 
pret the prophecy, as the modern Socinians, 
of a young woman then a virgin being mar- 
ried, and bringing forth a child in the ordinary 
way; which could be no such extraordinary 
matter, as to be introduced so emphatically : 
“Behold, a virgin shall conceive!” &c: and 
could be no “sign,” or miracle, denoting a 
supernatural interposition, to confirm the hope 
of “‘the house of David.” 

They shall call his name Emmanuel, &c. 
—This is not a proper name, but a name of’ 
description ; and the phrase, “they shall call 
his name,” is the same as “ he shall be called,” 
as it.is expressed in some of the earlier ver- 
sions; and to be ealled is in the Hebrew 
idiom to de; as “my house shall be called 
a house of prayer ;” that is, it shall be so,— 
Christ is therefore God, and “ God with us,” 
otherwise he could not be Jesus, the Saviour ; 
and so the real name which was given to our 
Lord implies all that is expressed by his pro- 
phetic designation. 

The high import of the term Emmanuel is 
attempted to be sunk, by the Unitarians, into 
a mere intimation that ‘‘God would be with 
the Jews,” to deliver them from their enemies ; 
but whoever follows those sections of Isaiah’s 
prophecies which succeed each other in the 
7th, 8th, and 9th chapters of his prophecy, 
will perceive that, with him, it was a'‘designa- 
tion which implies positive Deity. For not 
only immediately after (viii, 8) is the land of 
Judah called Emmanuel’s land, and so he is 
held forth as rrs Lorp and Owner ; but, with 





with evident ‘reference to the child to be born 
of a virgin, the prophet exclaims, “ For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a Son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder: 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” Such, with 
Isaiah, were the gloriousand Divine charac- 
ters of Emmanuel. 

This déscriptive title of our Lord, then, 
related primarily to the union of the Divine 
nature with ours; a union so strict as to’ be 
PERSONAL, though without confusion of the 
SUBSTANCE, which remained, and must’ for 
ever remain, distinct, though hypostatically 
one, This is a mystery which reason cannot 
now, and perhaps never may, comprehend ; 
not because it is contrary to it, but manifestly 
above it. It is no more contrary to it, than 
the union of our own body and soul, things of 
a quite different, and even of a contrary 
essence, in one person; and that it is above 
reason arises from this, that we have exceed- 
ingly imperfect and inadequate views of human 
nature itself, much more of the Divine.— 
Necessarily we must be so acquainted with 
each as to prove that such a union as the 
Divine and human natures in the person of 
the one Christ is contrary to some principle 
in either, of which we have full and adequate 
knowledge, before we can decide the question 
on natural principles ; a presumption of which 
no reasonable, not to say modest, man can be 
guilty, Our faith in these high mysteries 
rests therefore upon the testimony of God, as 
collected from the plain-unwarped meaning 
of his own revelation. But the name Em- 
manuel, God with us, does not simply indicate 
this mysterious fact. The greatest conse- 
quences depend upon it. We are assured 
thereby of the condescension of God to Man, 
even in his “low estate.” ‘The gracious and 
benevolent conduct of our Lord to mankind, 
during his sojourn on earth, was the public 
visible exhibition of the same sympathies and 
affections which he feels toward us, now he 
has entered into his glory ; and, beside this, 
it was this peculiar circumstance, that he was 
truly God in our nature, which gave that 
grand and boundless consideration to his 
vicarious sufferings, which has rendered it 


“yighteous” in God to remit the sins of all | 


who penitently trust in his merit; while his 
remaining God and man for ever personally 
united affords us the pledge of that inconceiva- 
ble exaltation of human nature which shall 
take place, as to the righteous, at his second 
advent. For then these vile bodies are to be 
made like unto his glorious body, and our 
souls to undergo that vast change which the 
New Testament describes by the indefinite, 
but for that reason the most expressive term 
which could be used,—* glorification.” He 
will therefore be “ God with us,” and we shall 
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be with him, as the Head of glorified human 
nature, for ever. 
we shall be like him ;’ for we shall see him as 
he is.” 

On this whole account it may be remark- 
ed, that the birth of Christ. of a pure virgin 
was the commencement of the completion of 
that series of illustrious predictions which 
began to be delivered to the patriarchs, and 
were proclaimed to the Jewish Church in 
increasing number and variety by the Hebrew 
prophets, until the close of that singular sue- 
cession of inspired men in the person of Mala- 
chi. That the Christ should be born of a 
virgin, was obscurely intimated in that first 
promise of grace on which the mercy of God 
permitted guilty and penitent man to hope. 
He was then announced as ‘‘ the Seed of the 
woman,”—a singular, mode of expression, 
which probably from the beginning served to 
awaken attention and inquiry ; but it was ex- 
pressly declared that he should be born of a 
virgin in that passage from Isaiah which has 
been already considered. The intimate con- 
nection which exists between this important 
circumstance and the whole plan of our re- 
demption, is at once seen by those who hold 
the true Scriptural doctrine of our Lord’s 
sacrificial and vicarious death; and every 
effort is therefore made to discredit the doc- 
trine by those who deny Christ’s death to be 
a proper atonement for sin. For, since they 
reject the atonement, they can find no reason 
for the miraculous conception ; and regard- 
ing it, therefore, as an incumbrance to the 
history of Christ, they have zealously, though 
vainly, and in opposition to all evidence, en- 
deavoured to prove that those portions of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke which 
treat of it are additions of later times. But 
all the parts of truth must be consistent with 
each other; and-.as the sacrificial character 
of the death of Christ will be found indelibly 
stamped upon ‘a’ hundred unquestioned_ pas- 
sages, both of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, it follows that he must have been 
“« without spot,” absolutely without sin, which 
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no human being ever was, or could be, who 
came into the world in the ordinary manner. 
By natural generation we are connected with 
Adam, whom St. Paul teaches us to consider 
as the fountain of sin and death to all his pos- 
terity; but the human nature. of our Lord 
came not down the stream which issued from 
that fountain. By being formed and nourish- 
ed in the womb of the virgin, he partook of 
human nature with as much truth, as if he 
had been begotten of man; but, being con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, his real human 
nature was, ad origine, spotless and unpollut- 
ed, haying no seeds of evil in it, nor placed 
under those penal relations to the first Adam, 
by which all his posterity became separated 
and alien from that life of God which is the 
principle of all true holiness. ‘Thus was the 
human nature of our Lord “holy, harmless, 
and separate from sinners,” in its original con- 
dition and relations, as well as by his subse- 
quent practice ; and thus was that which was 
born of Mary called by the angel, in St. Luke, 
“a holy thing.” .. His example was therefore 
that of a perfect man, and his sacrifice that 
of a “ Lamb without spot ;”? so that he could 
die vicariously, that is, in the place of others, 
the merit. of his death being transferable, in 
consequence of his not being held to that 
penalty. He died, “ the susr for the unsust, 
that he might bring us to God.” “See note 
on Luke i, 35.. = 

Verse 25. Her first-born Son.—The first 
son was,-among the Jews, called “ the first 
born,” whether any more sons were brought 
forth afterward or not; so that nothing can 
be inferred from this passage, one way or the 
other, as to the question whether Mary had 
any other child. The object of the evange- 
list was to show that she had none before 
Jesus, and that he was born of her, still being 
a virgin. It is for the latter reason that he 
refers to Joseph’s continency. The doctrine 
of Mary’s perpetual virginity is a figment of 
later times, founded neither upon Scripture, 
nor uniform tradition, nor the reason of the 
case. 
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1 The wise men out of the east are directed to Christ by a star. 11 They worship him, and 
offer their presents. 14 Joseph fleeth into Egypt, with Jesus and his mother. 16 Herod slayeth 
the children: 20 Himself dieth. 23 Christ is brought back again into Galilee to Nazareth. 
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1 Now when # Jesus was born in| Herod the king, behold, there came wise 
Bethlehem of Judea, in the. days of | men from the east to Jerusalem, 





a St. Luke, 





chap. ii, 6. 


CHAPTER II. Verse 1, Bethlehem of | lem, and so called to distinguish it from ano- 
Judea, §c.—About six miles from Jerusa-| ther Bethlehem, in the tribe of Zebulon. 


~ 
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Dept. 


: 


; 


_ 


2 Saying, Where is he that is born 
king of the Jews? for we have seen his 
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star in the east, and are come to worship 
him. a 





In the days of Herod the king.—The men- 
tion of Herod renders it necessary to connect 
his history with that of the Jews after their 
yeturn from captivity in Babylon. This took 
place five hundred and thirty-five years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. The Jews conti- 
nued under the protection of the kings of 
Persia for two hundred years; in-the early 
part of which period they were ruled by go- 


 vernors of their own nation, appointed by the 


Persian court; and in the latter the high 
eae were deputed to that office. The 

ersian empire was subverted by Alexander 
the Great, on whose death the Seleucide 


' yeigned in Syria, and the Ptolemies in Egypt. 


The provinces of Celo-Syria and Palestine 
were wrested from the Ptolemies by Antio- 
chus the Great, king of Syria. . His son An- 


 tiochus Epiphanes conquered Egypt, and 


then made a furious attack upon the Jews, 
170 years before Christ, plundered Jerusa- 
lem, polluted the temple, destroyed forty 
thousand of the inhabitants, and a short time 
afterward renewed his atrocities, and, being 
a bitter persecuting pagan, he abolished, as 
far as he was. able, the worship of God, and 
consecrated the temple to Jupiter Olympus. 
These acts of outrage and cruelty called forth 
the pious patriotism of the celebrated family 
of the Maccabees, who, after the most severe 
and noble struggles, in which they were well 
supported by the devoted heroism of the Jews, 
sueceeded in expelling the Syrians. This 
was the rise of the Asmonean family, as the 
Maccabees were also called, from an ancestor 
of the name of Asmoneus; and Judas Mac- 
cabeus, who united the high priesthood with 
the supreme government, formed an alliance 
with the Romans, the better to defend. the 
new commonwealth which his valour had 
founded. The successors of Judas were Jo- 
nathan, Simon, John Hyrcanus, who sub- 
dued the Iduma#ans, Aristobulus, who as- 
sumed the title of king, Alexander Janeus, 
Alexandra his widow, Aristobulus the young- 
er. son, deposed by Pompey, who restored 
Hyreanus the elder son, but forbade the use 
of the diadem, and made the nation tributary 
to the Romans. The prime minister of this 
Hyrcanus, the last of the Asmonean family, 
was Antipater, an Idumean or Edomite, who, 
having ingratiated himself with the Romans, 
obtained from them for his son Herod, after- 
ward called the Great, the government of 
Galilee; and Herod, having married Mari- 
amne, the granddaughter of Hyrcanus, with 
much opposition and violence, and by the fa; 
vour of Mark Antony, took possession of the 
kingdom of Judea, and reigned thirty-four 
He died within two years after the 


/sent by Pilate. 





after the slaughter of the innocents at Beth- 


lehem. The distribution of his kingdom by: 


his will was confirmed by Augustus Cesar. 
Archelaus had Judea; Herod Antipas the 
tetrarchy of Iturea and. Trachonitis: Herod 
Philip appears to have been left in a private 
station. The names of these princes appear 
in the Gospels. Archelaus was reigning 
when. Joseph and Mary returned from Kigypt. 
Herod Antipas the tetrarch, or, by courtesy, 
the king of Galilee, is several times men- 
tioned, Matthew xiv, 1, 3,6; Mark vi, 14; 
Luke iii, 1, 19; and to him our Lord was 
Philip is mentioned, Luke 
iii, 1. Herodias was the wife of Herod Phi- 
lip, and was married to Herod Antipas during 
the lifetime of her husband; which proved 
the occasion of the murder of John the Bap- 
tist, Matt. xiv, 3-10. The Herod Agrippa 


‘mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles was a 


grandson of Herod the Great, and brother of 
Herodias. -The Emperor Caligula made him 
tetrarch of Trachonitis and Abilene, to which 
Claudius added the kingdom of Judea... He 
it was that put James the apostle to death, 
Acts xii, 1,2; and was mortally smitten of 
God, in the height of his pride, at Cesarea, 
Aets xii, 20. On his death, a Roman go- 
vernor was again appointed to Judea. His 
son, Agrippa the second, succeeded to the 
tetrarchies of Trachonitis and Abilene. Be- 
fore this Agrippa St. Paul delivered his rea- 
sons for becoming a Christian. 

Wise. men from the east.—Mayor aaro avor- 
ToAwv, magi from the east; which word, as 
being descriptive of a certain class of eastern 
sages, ought to have been retained in the 
translation. It was the title given by the an- 
cient Persians to their philosophers. They 
chiefly cultivated theology and politics ac- 
cording to Aristotle; but Philo describes 
them also as diligent inquirers into nature, 
and given up to contemplation. They an- 
ciently admitted the dualistic system, or the 
doctrine of two principles, one the author of 
good, the other of evil, which were repre- 
sented by light and darkness. 


They ah 
red images, but adored fire as emblematical 


of the beneficent deity. Many of them, or 


of those who passed under that name, were 
greatly addicted also to astrology and divina- — 


tion. During the. captivity of the Jews m 
Babylon, the Persian sages who came into 
that country with Cyrus. probably became 


acquainted with the sacred books of the He- | 


brews; and, under the influence of Zoroaster, 
it is supposed that the Magian religion was 
greatly reformed, and brought nearer to the 
Jewish. The Zendavesta, their sacred book, 
is full of passages from the writings of Mo- 


_. years. 


real time of the birth of Christ, and soon|ses, The term magi was, however, at length 
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3 When Herod the king had heard 
these things, he was troubled, .and all 
Jerusalem with him. © 

4 And when he had gathered all the 





generally used, not only in Persia, but in 
Chaldea, Armenia, Arabia, and different parts 
of Asia, to distinguish philosophers ; and their 
religious system, no doubt, greatly varied in 
all these countries, and at different periods. 
Attempts have been made to fix the country 
from which the magi mentioned in the text 
came, from the kind of gifts they presented ; 
but this affords no satisfactory illustration, as 
the precious gums, though natives of Arabia, 
were used throughout the east, as presents 
of honour to distinguished personages. Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and Epiphanius, think 
that they came from Arabia, which is called 
“ the east,” in Judges vi, 3; Jobi, 3; whereas 
Chaldea, the country assigned to them by 
others, is somewhat to the north of Judea. 
- Of whatever country they were, they are in- 
jured by being supposed to be astrologers. 
They were manifestly holy men and wor- 
shippers of the true God, and favoured with 
special revelations from him. ‘That the east 
was celebrated for wisdom in ancient times, 
appears from Solomon’s wisdom being said 
to excel “the wisdom of the children of the 
east country, and all the wisdom of Egypt,” 
1 Kings iv, 30. : 
Verse 2. His star in the east.—Many con- 
jectures have been offered as to this appear- 
ance; as, that it was the glory of the Shechi- 
nah; the Holy Spirit; an angel; a new star 
in the heavens; or a comet. It appears to 

have been a meteor, bearing the appearance 

of a bright star, and was manifestly superna- 

tural, and connected as to its import with 
_ some revelation made to them of the birth of 
the Messiah. How otherwise should it have 
guided them to the very house where “ the 
young child was?” and how without a reve- 
lation should they have known its significancy 
as indicating the birth of “the King of the 
Jews?” The sign was, however, appropriate, 
as among the ancients the appearance of a 
star was considered the forerunner of the 
birth of great princes. By them also, bright 


meteors, having a stellar appearance, were 


denominated stars. So Homer uses the word 
ose po in Iliad A 75, and Virgil stella, Auneid. 
Il. 693. 

Verse 3. When Herod the king had heard 
these things, he was troubled.—Herod was 
not only by nature a suspicious man, but he 
knew that he was abhorred of the Jews as a 
foreigner; and was therefore moved with 
strong apprehension lest this recently born 


child, thus publicly announced as the King 


of the Jews, and the heir of David’s throne, 
should excite a sedition which might deprive 
him of his kingdom, And all Jerusalem 
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chief priests and scribes of the people 
together, he demanded of them where 


.| Christ should be born. 


5 And they said unto him, In Bethle- 





with him, as knowing his fierce and cruel 
temper, and fearing that his rage might break 
forth, as it had done on several former occa- 
sions, in acts of indiscriminate cruelty. 

The chief priests and scribes—He con- 
yenes a solemn assembly of the chief priests, 
including the high priest, his deputy, and the 
heads of: the twenty-four courses of priests. 
The Hebrew word for scribe, spp, is derived 
from a root which signifies fo number, from 
which probably comes our word cypher. The. 
rendering in Greek is-ypaparsus, from ypop.- 
yo, a letter;.so that the scribes. were .em- 
ployed in writings, numbers, accounts, and 
in transcribing and interpreting the books of 
the law; and the word is used both for those 
who were employed about any kind of civil 
writings or records, or those whose business 
it was to transcribe, study, and explain the 
Scriptures. The scribes mentioned in the 
New ‘Testament were all of the latter class, 
and are the same as the vowuxos, “lawyers,” 
sometimes also mentioned. They were stu- 
dents and teachers of the law, and were par- 
ticularly skilled in the traditions which at 


that time were held in such reverence. (See 


note on ¢hap. v, 20.) The assembly con- 
vened by Herod was therefore one of the 
greatest authority; and Divine Providence so 
ordered it, that they should give the opinion 
of the Jewish Church as ‘to the sense of that 
important prophecy in Micah, which they ad- 
duce in answer to Herod’s inquiry, where the 
Christ should be born. It follows from He- 
rod’s question and the answer of the council, 
that it was at that time received among the 
Jews, that the Christ should not make his 
appearance among them by a descent from 
heaven, but be born of woman; which they 
were probably led the more fully to expect, 
from the prophecy. of Isaiah above noticed. 
Verse 5. In Bethlehem of Judea.—The 
residence of Joseph was at Nazareth, more 
than fifty miles distant ; and, Mary being far 
advanced in pregnancy, nothing was more 
unlikely than that our Lord should be born 
at Bethlehem, and especially as no private 
business called them thither. This event 
was brought about through means over which 
they had no control. ‘The Emperor Augus- 
tus ordered a census of his empire to be taken, 
including such nominally independent states 
as Judea; and this laid Joseph and Mary — 
under the necessity of repairing without de- 


‘lay to Bethlehem, because they were both: 


“ of the house and lineage of David,” and the — 
enrolments of Judea were made of every one 
according to his tribe, and city, and family. 
So remarkably does God accomplish his pur- 
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hem of Judea: for thus it is written by 
the prophet. 

6.» And thou Bethlehem, in the land 
of Juda, art not the least among the 
princes of Juda: for out of thee shall 
come a Governor, that shall *rule my 
people Israel. 


7 Then Herod, when he had privily | 


b Micah v, 2; John vii, 41. 


"poses, without interference with the free 


agency of man; and so strikingly does this, 
and many similar events, display the depth 
of that wisdom of God which “sweetly or- 
dereth all things.” Events work at greater 
distances from each other than human know- 
ledge can discern; and although no human 
power can establish a connection between 
them, yet they infallibly co-operate to accom- 
plish the purposes of God. 

Verse 6. And thou Bethlehem, in the land 
of Juda, ¢c.—This quotation agrees neither 
with the Hebrew, nor the Septuagint ; for 
which difference, it has been remarked, the 
council of priests and not the evangelist was 
responsible. If indeed the quotation was 
given by St. Matthew in these exact words, 
this view is sufficiently satisfactory ; and as 
they no doubt rendered the passage from the 
‘Hebrew to Herod, either in Greek or the 
Palestinian dialect, it is to be regarded as 
their extemporaneous translation, and gives 
the sense of the Hebrew with sufficient ac- 
curacy. But if St. Matthew quotes the pas- 
sage from the prophet, his variations stand 
on the same ground as all others which occur 
in his Gospel, and ‘in those of the following 
evangelists. With respect to these varia- 
tions, they are not always important; for it 
may be generally observed, says Bishop Ran- 
dolph, that, on comparing them, “it will ap- 
pear how neatly the citations in the New 


Testament agree with the original Hebrew,, 


though they sometimes quote from the Sep- 
tuagint, and perhaps other translations or 
paraphrases.” The passage, as it stands in 
Micah v, 2, is, “ But thou, Bethlehem Ephra- 
tah, though thou be little among the thousands 
of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel.” For 
“ Bethlehem Ephratah” St. Matthew has, 
“Bethlehem in the land of Juda,” which is 
but another designation of the same town. In 
the Old Testament it has the name of Beth- 
lehem Judah; Judges xvii, 7. The princi- 


_ pal variation is in the negative, ovdapws, “by 


no means the least,” whereas our translation 
makes the Prophet Micah to say, “ Though 
thou be little.” Though, however, is not in 
the Hebrew, which may be read interroga- 
tively,—“ Art thou little?” Thus, in the 
Syriac translation, we have, “num parva es?” 
while the Arabic uses the negative, “ nequa- 
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called the wise’ men, inquired of them 
diligently what time the star appeared. 
8 And he sent them to Bethlehem, 
and said, Go and search diligently for 
the young child; and when ye have 
found him, bring me word again, that I 


‘may come and worship him also. 


9 When they had heard the king, they 
* Or, feed, 


quam es minima,” and so agrees with the 


sense of the Hebrew, which manifestly is, 
that Bethlehem, although an obscure town, 
was to be dignified by the birth of Messiah. 
“The thousands of Judah,” is rendered in 
Matthew the princes of Judah, which is only 
another mode of expressing the same thing ; 
for the tribes were divided into: thousands, 
over every one of which was placed a PRINCE, 
or chief. Thus the real agreement of St. 
Matthew with the Hebrew is manifest. It 
is, however, here to be noticed, that the 
whole prophecy in Micah is not adduced; for 
it was the custom of the Jews, when quoting 
their Scriptures for argument or illustration, 
to cite only the introductory parts of a sec- 
tion to which they made reference, supposing 
those to whom they spoke or wrote to be fa- 
miliar with the whole, as indeed they gene- 
rally were. Though therefore the quotation 
does not give the complete prophecy, we are 
referred by it to the whole section in which 
it stands, which extends through several ver- 
ses, and is an illustrious revelation of the Di- 
vinity and official glory of that Prince of 
Judah, who was indeed tobe born in Bethle- 
hem, but whose “ goings forth were of old, 
even from everlasting.” 

“This prophecy of Micah,” says Dr. Hales, 
“is perhaps the most important single pro- _ 
phecy in the Old’ Testament, ‘and the most 
comprehensive, respecting the personal cha- 
racter of the Messiah, and his successive 
manifestation to the world. It crowns the 
whole chain of prophecies descriptive of the 
several limitations of the blessed Seed of the 
woman, to the line of Shem, to the family of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to the tribe of 
Judah, and to the royal house of David, here 
terminating in his birth at Bethlehem, ‘the 
city of David.’ It carefully distinguishes his 
human nativity from his eternal generation ; 
foretells the rejection of the Israelites and 
Jews for a season, their final restoration, and 
the universal peace destined to prevail 
throughout the earth in ‘the regeneration.” 
Tt forms, therefore, the basis of the New 
Testament; which begins with his: human 
birth at Bethlehem, the miraculous circum- 
stances of which are recorded in the intro- 
ductions of Matthew’s and Luke’s Gospels ; 
his eternal generation, as the Oractz, or 
Wispom, in the sublime introduction of John’s 
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departed; and, lo, the star, which they 
saw in the east, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young 
child was. ee 
10 When they saw the star, they re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy. 
11 And when they were come into 
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the house, they saw the young child with 
Mary his mother, and fell down, and 
worshipped him: and when they had 
opened their treasures, they * presented 
unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh. : 

12 And being warned of God in a — 






* Or, offered. 





Gospel; his prophetic character and second 
coming, illustrated in the four Gospels and 
the epistles; ending with a prediction of the 
speedy approach of the latter, in the Apoca- 
lypse, Rev. xxii, 20.” 3 . 
_ Verse 9. And, lo, the star, which-they saw 
in the east, §c.—lf the star guided them the 
whole way to Judea, which is not to be in- 
ferred from the history, it disappeared upon 
their entrance into Judea, and left them to 
their own judgment; and, as they were in 
search of him who was born “ King of the 
Jews,” they naturally directed their course 
to the metropolis. It was upon their depar- 
ture from Jerusalem to Bethlehem that the 
star again appeared; and at this, according 
to our version, ‘‘ they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy,” which is an excellent translation 
of sxapyntav yapav meyadny opodpa, where, 
asin passages which sometimes occur in 
Greek and Latin authors, similar words. are 
used to denote emphasis and excess. 

Verse 11. And fell down and worshipped 
him.—The same Greek word is used to ex- 
press both Divine worship and the prostrate 
homage which the people of the east paid to 
their kings. Thus Xenophon, describing 
the respect paid to Cyrus by his subjects, 
says, “ When the people saw him, wavre¢ 
apocexvvnday, they all worshipped him.” Our 
own word worship, as formerly used, had this 
double sense. In this case the magi paid 
our Lord royan homage; but whether with 
any reference also to his Divinity does not 
so clearly appear as some of the fathers would 
have it understood. . And yet, as the.fact of 
Messiah having been born was made known 
to them by a Divine revelation, intimations 
of his Divinity might also be given, and their 
worship be paid to him under his. highest 
character. As for the gifts presented, gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, it may be remarked, 
that no person in ancient times in those coun- 
tries appeared before a superior without a 
present. These were of the most costly 
kind, and such only as were presented to the 
greatest personages. ‘That these magi were 
men of rank as well as philosophers, is the 
voice of tradition. ‘Thus in their lower sense 
and earliest application were those prophe- 
cies fulfilled,— 


“Nations shall come to thy light, 
And princes to the brightness of thy rising : 
The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts.” 
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Opened their treasures.—That is, the 
packages and vessels which contained them;. — 
the word being applied, not to the’ contents, 
but to the containing receptacle. Thus 
Cicero calls memory “the treasure of all 
things ;” and Virgil, the vessels in which ho- 
ney is preserved, ; 


servataque mella thesauris. 


Several very important ends were answered 
by the visit of the magi. It showed that the 
expectation of the appearance of Messiah 
about that time was not only entertained by 
Jews, but by Gentiles ; and therefore that the 
prophecies in the Hebrew Scriptures were not — 
the only sources of information on that inte- 
resting subject: _ Hither several of the same 
prophecies had been transmitted by the heads. 
of those families which had branched off from 
the common Abrahamic stock, or the relics: 
of the ten tribes in different eastern countries 


|had communicated those annunciations of 


Messiah contained in the Pentateuch; or the’ 
proselytes, ‘‘ the strangers” who occasionally 
went up to worship God at Jerusalem, cir- 
culated the leading doctrimes and hopes of the 
Jewish Church; or revelations were occa- 
sionally made on the subject of “the great 
salvation of God” to pious Gentiles in differ- 
ent places and at different times. How else 
shall-we account for so general an expectation 
of the appearance of the great Restorer, which: 
certainly existed? ‘‘ For,” says Suetonius, 
‘an ancient and settled persuasion prevailed 
throughout the east, that the fates had de- 
creed some one to proceed from Judea, who: 
would attain universal empire.” How also 
shall we account for the Sibylline prophecies 
which Virgil has embodied in his Pollio, and 
which bear so striking a resemblance to some 
of the predictions of Isaiah, as. to the glorious 
and peaceful reign of Messiah, and the great 
changes to be wrought in his days in the state 
of sociéty? And, finally, how are we to ac- 
count for the journey of these magi from the 
east? ‘The simple circumstance of the ap- 
pearance of an extraordinary meteor could 
not alone indicate that the Messiah, the king 
of the Jews, was already born; a direct ver- 
bal revelation must be supposed, answering 
no doubt to the general information previously 
existing among them, and communicating the 
intelligence that he whom they expected was. 
in fact born, and that he was born in. Judea.. 





ae 
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dream that they should not return ‘to 
Herod, they departed into their own 
country another way. 

, 13 And when they were departed, 
behold, the angel of the Lord appeareth 


to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise, and 
take the young child and his mother, and 
flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I 
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bring thee word: for Herod will seek 


the young child to destroy him. - 


14 When he arose, he took the young 
a and his mother by night, and de- 

ed into Egypt : 

15 And was there until the death of 
Herod: that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 





Of this revelation the appearance of the star 


was the supernatural sign, which became still 


- more indubitable when it went before them 


--and directed their steps: to Bethlehem.— 


Another end answered by this event was, 
that the public inquiry made by these stran- 
gers for ‘“‘ the king of the Jews,” whom they 
knew to have been recently born, turned the 
attention of the inhabitants of the Jewish 
metropolis te the fact of his birth, which pro- 
bably they then for the first time heard; the 
annunciation of the shepherds being probably 
as yet confined to the neighbourhood in which 


~ it took place. Buta still higher purpose was, 


4 


to bring forth a’ public testimony from the 
highest ecclesiastical and theological authority 


~ among’ the Jews, as to the birth. place of 


Messiah having been previously recorded by 


_one of their own prophets to be Bethlehem 
of Judah, and to show that it was a matter 


of universal'agreement among them, that that 
illustrious prophecy, in all its parts, belonged 
to Messiah, and consequently that the Christ 


of prophecy stood in opposition to those low | 


conceptions which they afterward indulged 
as to the simple humanity of the Messiah, 
and were contradicted by a passage which 
attributes positive Divinity as well as real hu- 


manity to him, and which, in full council, and 


in answer to the question of Herod their king, 
they declared to be a prophecy of the Christ. 
To the Messiah, as described by Micah, the 
Messiah which the Jews have ever expected 
does not answer; but to the Messiah of this 
prophecy our blessed Lord is the exact coun- 
terpart ; he was born in Bethlehem, and yet 
his “ goings forth have been from the days 


_ of eternity.” The whole history is also beau- 


) subtilty: and their power. 


tifully instructive, as one of those. numerous 
instarices with which the Scriptures abound 
of the manner in which an unseen, but ever- 
watchful, ever-active power overrules the 
purposes of men, even when they are opposed 
to that issue which is evolved by unanticipated 
circumstances, and frustrates equally their 
Herod, in his own 
true character of malignant cunning, wishes 
to make the magi the instruments of convey- 
ing to him the intelligence of this new-born 
heir of the throne of David, and affects to 
partake of their joy, and to be ready to do 
him homage ; but, warned of God, they de- 
part home by another route, and thus their 
safety is provided for, which might have been 


compromised by an act of constructive treason, | 





in acknowledging another king beside him; 
while his sanguinary purpose was delayed, to 
give the holy family time to hasten down to. 
Egypt, beyond the reach of his power; for — 
which journey the gifts of the wise men af- | 
forded a seasonable, and, as it appears, an 
abundant supply.. ‘There is no counsel 
against the Lord.” “aM 
Verse 14. And departed into Egypt:— 
From the time of the conquest of Egypt by 
Alexander the Great; the Jews were settled 
in great numbers in its principal cities, and 
especially in Alexandria. There they esta- 
blished their own worship, and maintained a 
constant intercourse with their own. country- 
men in Judea. . Joseph would therefore na- 
turally reside among his own people during 
his stay in Egypt, and, being out of Herod’s 
jurisdiction, was safe. 
Verse 15. Out of Egypt have I called m 
Son.—This is cited. from Hosea xi, 1; and 
has been often adduced by those who consider 
the quotations from the Old Testament in the 
evangelists as mere accommodated allusions, 
founded upon some vague and undesigned 
resemblances, as a pregnant proof of their 
theory. But it is here to be recollected, that 
the evangelist introduces the quotation with 
the formula, “that it might be fulfilled,” as 
in chap. i, 22, 23, on which see the note.— 
Now this formula is just as appropriate when 
a type is referred to, as a prophecy ; for when 
the type is not one of human fancy, but of 
Divine appointment, in each case there is an 
accomplishment, or completion; because a 
type is predictive, and differs only from a 
prophecy inform. ‘The passage, as it stands 
in Hosea, is, ‘‘ When Israel was a child, then 
I loved him, and called my Son out of 
Egypt ;” and, as these words were spoken 
of the people Israel, the question is, whether, 
in any respects, the people Israel bore a 
typical character? This must be granted, 
because nothing is more certain, both from 
the style of the Hebrew prophets, and from 
the writings of St. Paul, than that Israel 
‘after the flesh” is often made the type of 
“the Israel of God,” or of the. Christian 
Church; and the deliverance of the former 
from Egypt the type of our redemption by. 
Christ... It will be pertinent next to inquire,, 
whether by the Prophet Hosea the term Is- 
rael is not sometimes used in a sense not, 
literal, and under which, therefore, some re- 
ligious mystery is contained. Of this we 
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saying, ¢ Out of Egypt have I called my 
son. 
16 9 Then Herod, when he saw that 


he was mocked of the wise men, was 
hai MEMES, Ss Eee 


c Hosea, 


have an instance in chap. xii, 3-6: “ By his 
strength he had power with God: yéa, he 
had power over the angel, and prevailed: he 
wept, and made supplication unto him.— 
Therefore turn thou to thy God: keep mercy 
and judgment, and wait on thy God continu- 
ally.” Here, indeed, there is not a typical 
use of the real Jacob or Israel; but the peo- 
ple Israel-are personated and identified with 
their progenitor, and under that character, as 
Israel, “a prince which had power with 
God,” they are exhorted, as though they had 
been Jacob or Israel himself, to “turn to 
God,” and to “ wait on him continually,” in 
order to prevail. This is sufficient to prove, 
that this prophet does not always confine 
himself to one simple view in the use of the 
term Israel. But it will throw still greater 
light upon the subject, if we consider that the 
people Israel are sometimes spoken of as one 
person, and called God’s “son,” and his 
“first-born,” which indicates that Israel was 
intended to be in some particulars the type 
of some individual: and who could this be 
but “the Son,” and “the First-born” of God, 
the Messiaht To which we may add this 
strong confirmation, that the Messiah himself 
is by the prophets called Israel, doubtless for 
this reason, for no other can be assigned, that 
he was, in‘some respects or other, typified by 
the people Israel... Thus, in Isaiah, xlix, 3, 
where Jehovah is introduced speaking to 
Messiah, he says, ‘‘ Thou art my servant, O 
Israel, in whom I will be glorified ;”” and Isa. 
xlii, 1,—“ Behold my servant, whom I up- 
hold; mine elect, in whom my soul delight- 
eth,” is, in the Septuagint, “ Jacob my servant, 
—and Israel mine elect.” Here too the 
Jewish uninspired writers afford a proof that 
they understood the Messiah to be typified by 
Israel’ Thus Dr. Allix remarks, that the 
author of Midrash Tehillim on Psalm ii, 7, 
says, “The mysteries of the King Messiah 
are declared in the law, the prophets, and the 
Hagiographa.” In the law it is written, 
Exodus iv, 22, “Israel is my Son, even my 
first-born.” Hence Rabbi Nathan in Sche- 
moth Rabba on those words speaks thus: 
“As I made Jacob my first-born, Exodus iv, 
22, so have I made Messiah my first-born, as 
it is said, Psalm Ixxxix, 27, ‘I will make him 
my first-born, higher than the kings of the 
earth.’” Thus then, as we find Messiah 
called Jacob and Israel, and no other reason 
can be assigned for this but that something 
in the case and history of the people of Israel 
was realized in him, in the sense of corres- 
pondence with an instituted type, the words 
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exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and slew 
all the children that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under, according to the 


chap. xi, 1, 


of Hosea were intended to indicate, at least 
in one respect, in what the type consisted, 
and those of the evangelist how the type was 
“ fulfilled in him.” Israel was in Egypt sub- 
ject to a foreign power, and in a lowly 
state; but was brought out from thence, and, 


_after various trials and wanderings in the 


desert, was raised to dominion and glory 
among the nations. So our Lord was for a 
time in Egypt, in subjection to a foreign do- * 
minion, and. in a,lowly condition; but was 
called from thence, that, after his season of 
trial and humiliation, he might be exalted to 
glory and universal dominion. It is in these 
particulars that the type was fulfilled. Israel 
the typical son, and Jesus the true Son, were 
each called out of Egypt, by special interpo- 
sition of God, to accomplish his great pur- 
poses, and to be raised to honour, and invested 
with dominion, We may therefore conclude, 
that the Holy Spirit first dictated the passage 
quoted to Hosea, and then directed-St. Mat- 
thew to refer the call of Christ out of Egypt 
to the same passage, as an accomplishment 
of it, in order to explain in what the typical 
character of Israel in reference to Christ 
consisted, and to convince the Jews by this 
type that the humiliation and glory of the 
Messiah were as much connected, in the in- 
tention of God, as the humiliation of the 
ancient Israel, and the glory to which that 
people were afterward conducted. Thus the 
words of the prophet, which had always a 
mystical reference to Christ, were in the strict 
sense FULFILLED. With respect to this pas- 
sage it may, however, be observed that Dod- 
dridge, following earlier commentators, in- 
clines to the opinion that the words are in 
the strictest sense a prophecy, and are to be 
read, “ Though Israel be a child that is way- 
ward and perverse, yet I have loved him, and 
WILL CALL my Son out of Egypt ;” the past 
being used for the future, as is frequent in the 
prophetic writings. ‘The sense would then 
be, .that, notwithstanding the unworthiness 
of Israel, yet the compassion of God would 
still extend to them through the Messiah, and 
that, after having been preserved from Herod, 
he would be called out of Egypt to accom- 
plish their salvation. : 
Verse 16. Slew all the children.—That is, 
all the male children ; rovg woudas. This act, 
however barbarous, was quite accordant with 
the malignant character of Herod, who, espe- 
cially when under the influence of political 
jealousy, knowing how much he was hated 
by the Jews, gave full range to his sanguinary 
temper. He had imbrued his hands. in the 
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time which he had diligently inquired of 
the wise men. 
17 ‘Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by ¢ Jeremy the prophet, saying, 
18 In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and _ great 
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mourming, Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren, and would not be comforted, because 
they are not. 

19 4 But when Herod. was dead, be- 
hold, an angel of the Lord appeareth in 
a dream to Joseph in Egypt, | 








chap. xxxi, 15. 





blood of his own sons, and his wife, and many 
others; and, though tormented in his last 
days by remorse and fear, yet even on his 
death bed he sent for all the considerable Jews 
of Jericho, where he then was, and had them 
shut up in the circus, giving orders that they 
should be slain as soon as he expired, that he 
might have a lamentation at his death. The 
order was disobeyed ; but it marks the charac- 
ter of this unhappy man of blood, with whom 
departed the sceptre finally from Judabh.— 
Josephus does not mention this slaughter of 
the children by Herod: This may be account- 
ed for probably because of the slight impres- 
sion which this event would produce among 
the Jews, accustomed to witness in Herod’s 
proceedings acts of superior atrocity; and 
also. because it was done in an obscure part 
of the country, and was unconnected with any 
political event. The memory of it would be 
preserved among Christians, as connected 
with the early history of their Lord; but a 
Jew like Josephus, writing near a century 
afterward, was likely to overlook it. Beside 
this, Josephus professes to take the greatest 

art of his account of Herod’s actions from 

icolaus of Damascus, whom he acknow- 
ledges to have written with partiality in 
Herod’s favour, omitting many of his cruelties. 
There was nothing in this matter, barbarous 
as it was, to give it a prominent place in 
heathen or Jewish record; nevertheless, it is 
adverted to by Macrobius, a heathen author 
of the fourth century, adduced by Lardner, 
but only to introduce one of the witticisms of 
Augustus, the Romanemperor.  “ Melius est 
Herodis porcum esse, quam filium,”—“ It is 
better to be Herod’s swine,.than his son ;” 
alluding to the Jewish abstinence from swine’s 
flesh. The remark of Augustus applied, how- 
ever, to Herod’s murder of his sons, though 
Macrobius joins with this the distinct tragedy 
of Bethlehem, to which only his words can 
refer: “ Those male infants within two years 
old, which Herod, the king of the Jews, 
ordered to be slain in Syria.” This event is 
noticed in a rabbinical work called Toldath 
Jeshu,— And the king gave orders for put- 
ting to death every infant to be found in 
Bethlehem.” 

Verse 18. In Rama was there a vowe 
heard, &c.—This quotation more nearly 
agrees with the Hebrew, than with the present 
copies of the Septuagint; the variation is, 
however, unimportant, Rarna was near Beth- 
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lehem, though in the tribe of Benjamin, near 
which Rachel was buried:—‘‘ And Rachel 
died, and was buried in the way to Ephratah, 
which is Bethlehem.” Here the captives 
were assembled, to be led away to Babylon, 
after the land and the cities had been wasted 
by war. Jeremiah had predicted all this, and, 
by an elegant poetic creation, brings forth 
Rachel, one of the common mothers of the 
people, thus slaughtered and led away captive, 
out of her tomb, bitterly lamenting the loss of 
her children; and then comforts her with the 
promise of the return of the captives from 
Babylon; Jeremiah xxxi, 15, 16. This fine 
passage has also been thought a mere accom- 
modation, as quoted by St. Matthew; and, as 


the slaughter of the innocents took place near . 


the tomb of Rachel, she might, it is thought, 
be introduced in the same poetical spirit by the 
evangelists, as lamenting this new calamity. 
St. Matthew, however, Sues not write poeti- 
cally, but with that historical simplicity which 
renders it very unlikely that he should make 
such an application of the passage, which in= 
deed could only be suggested by a glowing 
fancy, if no prophetic reference had been 
couched under it. Nor is the remark of 
Whitby and some others, who reject the 
doctrine of accommodation generally, of any 
weight, that the form of introducing the quo- 
tation is not wa wAnpwbn, that it might be ful- 
filled, but rors exdnpwbny, then was fulfilled ; 
meaning, “Then that happened which gave 
a more full completion to the words of Jere- 
miah :” for if the words of Jeremiah should 
be considered as a prediction of the distress 
to be brought upon the Jewish mothers of his 
day, personified by Rachel, by the slaughter- 
ing and the leading away their children into 
captivity by the Babylonian army; still this 
prophecy may rank among a large class of 
predictions, which have an application to two 
or more events; and the heart-rending afflic- 
tion of the mothers:at Bethlehem and its bor- 
ders was the second event to which the 
prophecy of Jeremiah looked, and that with 
striking propriety ; since the scene was laid 
in the same tract of country, and the event 
was rendered equally moving by the cries and 
lamentations of bereaved mothers. The pro- 
phecy was therefore truly said by St. Matthew 
to-have been “ fulfilled” in its originally de- 
signed ultimate application. There is a much 
better reason than that given by Whitby for 
the change in the formula from, “ Now all 
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20 Saying, Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and go into the land 
of Israel : for they are dead which sought 
the young child’s life. _ 

21 And he arose, and took the young 
child and his mother, and came into the 
land of Israel. 

22 But when he heard that Archelaus 


did reign in Judea in the room of his |” 
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father Herod, he was afraid to go thither: 
notwithstanding, being warned of God in 
a dream, he turned aside into the parts 
of Galilee : 

23 And he came and dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth: that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophets, 
He shall be called a Nazarene. 





this was done that it might be fulfilled,” to, 
“Then was fulfilled ;” for, in the former in- 
stances of the birth of Christ, and his call out 
of Egypt, there was a Divine agency employ- 
ed; something “done” by God which fulfilled 
his own predictions ; but in this slaughter the 
only agency was that of a wicked and in- 
furiated despot. 

Because they are not.—Ort ovx e101, a phrase 
which equally applies to the loss of Rachel’s 
children, whether by captivity, or by the 
sword,—they were not to her. When used 
to express death, it does not import annihila- 
tion ; for those Greek writers use the phrase 
who allow expressly, says Grotius, that the 
soul survives. Philo the Jew uses the same 
phrase for death. 

Verse 22. That Archelaus did reign.— 
He succeeded Herod only in Judea, Samaria, 
and Idumea, as ethnarch, a title inferior to 
king, though that title frequently was given 
in courtesy to sovereigns of every degree.— 
Galilee was under Herod Antipas, from whom 
there was less apprehension of inquiry or dan- 
ger. (See note on verse 1.) Under Divine 
direction Joseph therefore repaired to Naza- 
reth ; for which also there was another reason 
beside his safety, which is mentioned in the 
next verse. 

The parts of Galilee.—Galilee was the 
country formerly occupied by the tribes of 
Issachar, Zebulon, Naphtali, and part of 
Asher ; and was most honoured by our Lord’s 
presence. It was bounded on the south by 
Samaria, on the west and north by “ the coasts 





of Tyre and Sidon,” and on the-east by the 
countries of Abilene and Iturea. Josephus 
describes it as fruitful and well cultivated, 
abounding in towns and villages, and exceed- 
tngly populous. ‘The dialect and accent of , 
the Galileans somewhat differed from that of 
the Jews in other parts, and hence Peter, Mat- 
thew xxvi, 73, was by his speech known to 
be of that province. 

Verse 23. He shall be called a Nazarene. 
—No such passage occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment, nor can St. Matthew. refer to any par- 
ticular text, because he does not refer to any 
particular prophet; for his phrase is, “ that it 
might be fulfilled, which was spoken by THE 
PROPHETS,” in the plural; so that something 
was thus accomplished in Christ, to which all 
the prophets gave concurrent testimony.— 
Now it is plain that they all agree that he 
should be “despised” as well as “ rejected” 
of men; that he should be an object of con- 
tumely and reproach, and therefore, as Whitby 
well remarks, “the angel sent him to this 
contemptible place, that he might have a 
name of infamy put upon him.” He shall be 
called mean and contemptible, as the root of 
the word signifies, as well as separated. How 
Nazareth was esteemed, we learn from the 
words of the mild Nathanael,—‘ Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” and the 
title Nazarene has been, by Jews and other 
enemies, always given in contempt to our 
Saviour and his disciples. All the other 
speculations of commentators on this designa- 
tion appear to be fanciful and groundless. 


CHAPTER III. 
1 John preacheth : his office, life, and baptism. 7 He reprehendeth the Pharisees, 13 and 


baptizeth Christ in Jordan. 


1 In those days came * John the Bap- 
tist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, 





a Malachi, 


CHAPTER III. Verse 1. Jn those days. 





—That is} while Jesus yet remained dwelling 


in Nazareth, where he continued till near his 
entrance upon his public ministry. 


2 And saying, Repent ye: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


chap. iii, 1. 





Preaching.—The word signifies to publish 
or proclaim any thing as a public officer, 
commissioned and warranted by lawful au- 
thority. John the Baptist was God’s com- 
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3 For this is he that was spoken of 
by the prophet Esaias, saying, » The 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, 


b Isaiah xl, 3; 





missioned herald, or preacher, and did not rush 
into his service without express authority. 

In the wilderness of Judea.—This com- 
prehended, says Lightfoot, the mountains and 
part of the plain along the Jordan, and also 
especially the hill country south of Jerusa- 
lem. In this hill country, at Hebron, John 
was born, but retired, before his mission, to 
the neighbouring wilderness, probably of Ziph 
or Maon. He taught first in that district, 
and then toward the Jordan, a tract suffi- 
ciently desert, yet with a great resort of peo- 
ple, and near large cities. The wildernesses 
of Canaan were not in every part without 
towns and cities. 

Verse 2. And saying, Repent ye.—Al- 
though yweravoew literally signifies, to change 
one’s opinion, this does by no means express 
the force of the word, as it is commonly used 
in the New Testament. There it signifies 
to be affected with sorrow and remorse for 
sin, and to be so fully sensible to. our spiritual 
dangers, as to turn to God in penitence, con- 
fession of sin, renunciation of it, and earnest 
prayers for forgiveness. The sense of theo- 
logical terms, as used.in the New Testa- 
ment, must not be rigidly interpreted by 
Greek etymologies, which, while they amuse, 
will sometimes mislead. 

The kingdom of heaven is at hand.—This 
phrase, and that of “the kingdom of God,” 
signify the same thing. _ Similar‘expressions, 
to be found in Jewish writers, who often use 
them to express the true worship and fear of 
God, have been referred to in illustration ; 
but Jews are poor commentators upon this 
phrase, because they never attained to true 
notions of the kingdom of Messiah. The 
kingdom here referred to is that which Da- 
niel and other prophets so explicitly predict- 
ed, and the creation of which our Lord, by 
the public ministry on which he was now en- 
tering,,was about to commence. It is there- 
fore said by the Baptist to be “at. hand.” 
The very connection of REPENTANCE with 
this kingdom, as a necessary preparation for 
men becoming subjects of it, strongly marks 
its spiritual character. “That is, it was not 
to be a kingdom “ of this world ;” not to ori- 
ginate in human policy, or to be concerned 
with merely civil matters. It was not to exhi- 
bit a monarch arrayed in external pomp, 
claiming some particular territory as his do- 
minions, and defending them by arms against 
invasions; or exercising the office of “a 
judge and divider” of property, which our 
Lord expressly on one occasion refused to 
become, even when solicited. His was the 
moré glorious office of bringing the hearts 
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Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight. 
4 And the same John had his raiment 


Mark i, 3. 








of men into subjection to the authority of 
God by moral intluence, so that they should 
make his laws the rule of their private con- 
duct, and the principles of his religion, its 
justice, mercy, and truth, the basis of all 
their social and political institutions. This 
was done by a perfect declaration of the 
claims of God, and the duties of men; by the 
work of his Spirit in their hearts, producing 
repentance for sin, and-aversion to it; by re- 
conciling them to God by faith in his sacri- 
fice ; -by placing the heart under the constant 
and regenerating influence of grace, and by 
kindling there the flame of supreme love to 
God, to render the service and subjection of 
men to God voluntary and grateful, universal 
and absolute. This is the kingdom of God 
which an apostle so forcibly describes to be 
“righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” -It has no parallel; for the esta~ 
blishment of such a sovereignty as this could 
never enter into the heart of man to conceive ; 
its design and execution equally implied Di- 
vine wisdom and Divine power; it is con- 
fined to no people, no country, no rank; it 
addresses itself to no collective bodies, but 
separately to individuals; and it is only 
through the multiplication of those indivi- 
duals themselves, who are brought thus into 
a state of subjection, that it affects the state 
and condition of external political society, by 
the diffusion of the corrective principles of 
truth, justice, and charity. But in this way 
it urges forward, and will finally accomplish, 
those mighty and beneficial changes in the 
social and. political condition of all nations, 
on which the prophets so rapturously dwell, 
as the final results of Messiah’s glortous and 
universal reign. Of this kingdom, so purely 
spiritual, but which was expressed by the 
prophets in terms taken from the accidents 
of earthly monarchies, the Jews could have 
no jusé conception, because they interpreted 
those predictions literally, and-in a manner 
most accordant with their carnal desires and 
expectations, their national pride, and their 
haughty ambition. With these notions even 
the disciples of our Lord himself were so in~ 
fected, that, though the whole current of his - 
teaching, and the most striking parts of his 
conduct, tended to correct the error, they 
were “slow of heart to understand,” and ne- 
ver fully attained to true conceptions of the 
great subject, until after Christ’s resurrection 
and ascension to sit, not upon an earthly 
throne, but upon a heavenly one, as suited to 
that heavenly kingdom which he was first to 
establish among men on earth, and to perfect 
for ever amid the glories of immortality. 
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of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle 
about his loins ; and his meat was locusts 
and wild honey. 





Verse. 3. For this is he that was spoken 
of by the Prophet Esaias, saying, The voice, 
&c.—These words are supposed by some to 
have been first. spoken of .the return of the 
Jews from the captivity of Babylon, through 
the desert places which separated the two 
countries. Bishop Lowth takes this view, 
but allows that under the emblem of that de- 
liverance a redemption of an infinitely more 
glorious nature was shadowed out, and that 
the evangelists, with the greatest propriety, 
apply the words to the opening of the Gospel 
dispensation by John the Baptist. But there 
is no more reason to suppose that this lofty 
prediction had a primary and an_ ultimate 
sense, than that the fifty-third chapter of the 
Same prophet referred first to some person 
who lived before Christ, and then more per- 
fectly to Christ himself. . Many prophecies, 
indeed, have a double reference, an immedi- 
ate and an ultimate one, which arose out of 
that system of typical persons and_ typical 
things which we find in Scripture. But it is 
equally certain, that many prophecies of the 
Old Testament refer to Christ, and to him 
only. Such, by the acknowledgment of all 
Christians, is the fifty-third of Isaiah; and 
whoever reads the section in which the pas- 
sage in question stands, and which obviously 
comprehends the first eleven verses of the 
fortieth chapter of the same book, will per- 
ceive that it is as distinct and perfect a por- 
tion of prophecy, and possesses as complete 
a unity as the former, and has no. internal 
marks of reference whatever to any other 
event beside that personal appearance of Mes- 
siah, to be introduced by his harbinger. Bi- 
shop Lowth opens the passage with his usual 
taste: ‘The prophet hears a voice giving 
orders by solemn proclamation, to prepare 
the way of the Lord in the wilderness, to re- 
move all obstructions before Jehovah march- 
ing through the desert ; the idea being taken 
from the practice of eastern monarchs, who 
sent harbingers before them to prepare all 
things for their passage, and pioneers to open 
the passes, to level the ways, and to remove 
impediments.” But what application there is 
in all this to the return of the Jews from Ba- 
bylon, it is impossible to conceive. Had they 
marched from Babylon, as from Egypt, with 
the visible cloud of the Divine presence 
among them, there would then have been an 
adaptation in the terms of the prophecy to 
the event; ‘“ Jehovah” would then have had 
‘his way in the wilderness ;” but they re- 
tumed in gcattered parties, without pomp, 
and especially without any visible presence 
of the Lord. Isaiah, however, expressly 
says, that the voice cries, ‘ Prepare the way 
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5 Then went out to him Jerusalem, 
and all Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan, 





of the Lord;” and the passage which St- 
Matthew quotes with brevity, declares that 
“the glory of the Lord should be revealed, 
and that all flesh should see it.” It is clear, 
therefore, that it has no application to the 
return of the Jews, and refers solely to those 
events to which the evangelists so explicitly. 
apply it. John the Baptist was “ THE VOICE,” 
or herald, and Jesus was the Jenovan whose 
personal appearance as ‘* God manifest in the 
flesh,” and subsequent glorious manifestation, 
he proclaimed and prepared. 

This mission of John, as the harbinger of 
our Lord, exhibits another instance of the 
fulfilment of those prophecies to which St- 
Matthew, as writing first especially to the 
Jews, directed their attention more frequently 
than the other evangelists. At the same time 
the accomplishment of a prophecy which bor- 
rows its terms from the magnificence of 
eastern monarchs, who were preceded by 
heralds, and before whom valleys were exalt- 
ed and hills levelled, in a manner so manifestly 
spiritual, and turns the attention so absolutely 
from external to moral grandeur, sufficiently 
reproves those who contend too strenuously 
for the literal accomplishment of the sayings 
of the ancient prophets, and thereby often falk 
into a Jewish mode of interpreting them. 
Prophecy has its peculiar imagery, its own 
appropriate dress of metaphor and allegory, 
which must not be overlooked. Here; the . 
monarch is Christ, but his majesty is in his 
doctrine, his character, and his works. The 
herald, too, isa man in rough raiment, issu- 
ing from the wild solitudes in which he had 
been trained to converse with God, to rouse 
a slumbering people by urging their immedi-- 
ate repentance upon pain of imminent judg- 
ments; and the levelling of hills and valleys, 
is that preparation of the heart for the doctrine 
of Christ which consists in contrition and 
humility. ‘That the Baptist was a powerful 
preacher, the immense number of persons who 
flocked to his baptism, confessing their sins, 
is a sufficient proof; that he was a success- 
ful one, in his special office of “ preparing the 
way of the Lord,” appears from this, that 
several of the apostles, and others of the early 
disciples of Christ, had been previously the 
disciples of John ; and the effect of his preach- 
ing was, no doubt, not only to prepare them, 
but multitudes of the Jews, to receive the 
Gospel, both in Judea and in other places into 
which his disciples carried his doctrine ; for - 
of this the evangelical history contains many 
indications. There was also probably in this 
dispensation of John the Baptist, something 
of a typical character. The way of Christ 
in all ages is “ prepared” only by repentancss. 
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6 And were baptized of him in Jor- 
dan, confessing their sins. 





and wherever that is preached with power, 
and under right views of the Lamb of God, 
to which it is to point, as “taking away the 
sins of the world,” the valleys are exalted, 
the mountains and hills are brought low, the 
erooked is made straight, and the rough places 
Pan and then comes the revelation of the 

ord in pardoning mercy, and manifestation 
of Christ as “ the salvation of God.” 

The ministry of the Baptist was of a kind 
peculiar to itself. As a prophet, he not only 
spoke of the immediate appearing of the Christ; 
but pointed him out to his disciples; and his 
baptism was in fact the token of initiation into 
a new dispensation intermediate between that 
of Moses and fully revealed Christianity. It 
was a declaration of repentance and renuncia- 
tion of sin, and it was a profession of faith in 
the wnmediate revelation of the Messiah, and 
of trust in him to take away sin; for to him 
as the Redeemer John directed his converts. 
“T indeed baptize you with water unto repent- 
ance: but he that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear : 
he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, 
and with fire.” With baptisms or-washings, 
as emblems of the putting away of sin, the 
Jews were familiar; and’ proselytes from 
Gentilism to the religion of the Jews were 
baptized as well as circumcised in token of 


the same thing, and the renunciation of their 


old religion. All the Jews therefore who in 
truth, and with-a right understanding of the 
case, submitted to John’s baptism, so far re- 
nounced Judaism in its primitive form as a 
ground of hope, as to wait for the remission 
of the sins they repented of and confessed no 
longer from their accustomed sacrifices, but 
immediately from the Messiah: ‘“ Behold,” 
said John, “the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Lightfoot has 
showed from the rabbinical writings, that the 
Jews themselves have held, and still hold, that 
repentance should precede the coming of Mes- 
siah. The circumstance of our Lord’s sub- 
mission to John’s baptism does not affect this 
view of its nature and design. That it was 
not necessary for Christ, as a sign of repent- 
ance, and passing into a new dispensation and 
better hopes of salvation, is clear from the 
objecting of John to administer the peculiar 
rite of his ministry to Christ until urged by 
his authority; and also from the ground on 
which our Lord puts his own act, which he 
makes not an act of repentance, but of fulfill- 
ing all “righteousness,” that is, perfectly 
obeying the will of the Father in every ap- 
pointment laid upon him ; and finally, from the 
baptism of John as administered to Christ, 
rising into an entirely different and higher 
order from his ordinary one; for our Lord 
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was then “ baptized with the Holy Ghost,” 
which it was no part of John’s baptism to im- 
part. All these circumstances -prove that 
John was, in the case of our Lord, employed 
in a ministry quite distinct from his common 
one ; and that the chief end of the baptism of 
Christ was to attest his Messiahship fully to 
John, by making him the witness of the sign 
which God had previously appointed. “Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, 
and remaining on him, the same is he that 
baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, 
and bare record that this is the Son of God.” 

Verse 4.. Raument of camel’s hair, gc.— 
John wore the same dress as Elijah, or, as it 
is written in the. New Testament, Elias, in 
whose “‘ spirit and power” he came, and whose 
name he figuratively bore. “ He was a hairy 
man, and girt with a girdle of leather about 
his loins. And he said, It is Elijah the Tish- 
bite,” 2 Kings i, 8. This garment was not 
of the fine hair of the camel, spun and woven, 
of which a soft cloth was made, called nh>pn, 
from which our cambélet is derived; but either 
the skin of the camel dressed with the hair, 
or a rough fabric manufactured from the 
coarser pile. ‘This was worn by the prophets, 
not for purposes of bodily mortification, as 
some have dreamt; but yet in a spirit of self 
denial. 

Locusts and wild honey.—The latter, pers 
aypiov, was produced by bees which collected 
in trunks of trees and in rocks, throughout 
Palestine; thus, Psalm Ixxxi, 16, we read, 
“honey out of the stony rock.” The former, 
axpidés, has been made the subject of conjec- 
tural and emendatory criticism; but the real 
locust dried is used as food throughout the east, 
and some of the species were permitted to be 
eaten by the law, Leviticus xi, 22. The 
rabbins state that it was usual for the Jews 
to hunt after locusts for food. 

Verse 6. And were baptized.—That is, as 
John himself explains it, “ with water unto 
repentance.” See note on verse 3. 

In Jordan.—Water, for the baptism of 
such multitudes, could only be procured from 
the river, in a part of the country where 
springs and fountains were not found, or were 
private property.. That the people were im- 
mersed with their clothes on, it would be 
absurd to suppose; that they were baptized 
naked, would be an indecent assumption ; and 
that dresses should have been provided, is 
impossible. They, no doubt, went down to 
the water’s edge, and then the element was 
poured upon them ; for the expression, “ bap- 
tized 1s Jordan,” means no more than within 
the banks of Jordan, that is, in the bed of the 
river, which had a double bank, because of 


‘its great overflow at certain seasons. 
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baptism, he said unto them, *O genera- 
tion of vipers, who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come ? 
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8 Bring forth therefore fruits * meet 
for repentance : 
9 And think not to say within your- 
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Confessing their sins.—Not unto John, 
but unto God; though, being. powerfully 
affected by his awakening sermons, they pro- 
bably did this audibly. Yet even this does 
not certainly appear; for the very nature of 
the rite of baptism, as practised by John, im- 
plied confession of sin, a pleading guilty to 
his reproofs, and a resolution to seek remis- 
sion of ‘sins from the Messiah who was im- 
mediately to succeed him. If there was more 
than this tacit acknowledgment of sin, it was 
probably like that mentioned in Ezra x, 1, 
where Ezra himself expressed the confession, 
and the congregation ‘‘ wept very sore.” A 
‘similar scene is described in Nehemiah ix. 
The immense multitudes which came to John 
would necessarily prevent a particular con- 
fession being made to him by each individual. 
Of these multitudes we may infer, from sing- 
ling out the hypocritical Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees for reproof, that a great. proportion 
were sincerely penitent. So powerful was 
the ministry of ‘this extraordinary messenger 
of God, A 

Verse 7. But when he saw many of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees.—These sects be- 
ing now for the first time mentioned, a short 
account of them is necessary. The most sa- 
tisfactory derivation of the name of Puari- 
ses is from w5%, to separate, because they 
assumed to themselves a superior sanctity. 
Josephus’s account of them is, that they va- 
jued themselves for their exactness in keep- 
ing, and their skill in interpreting, the law, 
and seemed to excel all others in the know- 
ledge and observance of the customs of. their 
fathers. If they sprung from the Assideans, 
toon, oF, the pious, described in the Mac- 
eabees as, exovtiaZouevor tw vouw, “ volun- 
~ tarily devoted to the law,” they had a good 
origin; and it is probable that the genuine 
and vigorous piety of the Jewish Church af- 
ter the return from Babylon, was embodied 
in this sect, at least as far as respected the 
influential class of society. That they had 
generally degenerated into formality, super- 
stition, and hypocrisy, though not without 
many individual exceptions, is evident both 
from the writings of the evangelists, and from 
contemporary history. On the doctrines of 
the resurrection from the dead, and the im- 
materiality of the soul, they were more ortho- 
dox than the Sadducees ; but they interpret- 
ed the prophecies respecting Messiah in a 
gross and worldly sense; placed religion in 
ceremonies ; turned it into an instrument of 
gaining popular applause; made a show of 
their prayers and alms; affected not only to 
keep the law, but to go beyond the require- 


ments of its ceremonial precepts, in their obe- 
dience ;—paying tithe of “anise, mint, and 
cummin,” practising more frequent ablutions 
than the law required, fasting twice a week, 
and in some instances submitting to painful 
austerities and mortifications;. but with all 
this outward show of strictness, they neglect- 
ed the purification of the heart, and the prac- 
tice of moral virtue. They were proud, 
arrogating to themselves the peculiar favour - 
of Heaven, contemptuous of others, especially 
of the body of the people, from whom they 
exacted an abject reverence; and covetous, 
for under pretence of sanctity they made a 
prey of the ignorant and unwary. To colour 
all these evils, they had a delusive system of 
casuistry, and pleaded in justification tradi- 
tions of the elders, to which they not only 
gave equal authority with the law of God, 
but often interpreted the law by them, con- 
trary to its true meaning, so that, as they 
were charged by our Lord, they “made the 
commandments of God of none effect by their 
traditions.” Most of the Jews at present are 
rabbinists or Pharisees, that is, they believe 
in, and observe, the traditions; the remain- 
der are Karaites, who only regard the law in 
its literal interpretation, 

The Sappucegs were coeval with the Pha- 
risees, and probably, like the present Kara- 
ites, originally owed their distinction to their 
rejecting traditions, and adhering to the text 
of the Pentateuch. ‘The oriental and Greek 
philosophy, from the time of Alexander the 
Great, however, infected the learning among 
the Jews, and gave rise to multifarious spe- 
culations and theories. The Sadducees es- 
pecially affected philosophy, openly professed 
the tenet of materialism, denied the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and the existence of angels 
and men departed. To the law of Moses 
they, however, professed the strongest attach- 
ment, and were equally bigoted with the Pha- 
risees, subjecting it, however theologically, 
to a philosophical interpretation. The men 
of rank and wealth, the court, and the nobles, 
were chiefly of this sect. Thus, although 
the Jews at the coming of our Lord were free 
from the charge of idolatry, which was their 
ancient easily-besetting sin, they had gene- 
rally fallen, as a people, into a state of awful 
declension from truth and piety, more deeply 
so probably in Judea than in the Greek cities, 
and in Jerusalem most of all. There was | 
another Jewish sect, not mentioned in the 
Gospels, the Essenes. These were abste- 
mious and austere in their manners, given up 
to mystical speculations, and lived apart from 
cities, in communities of their own, and chiefly 
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in Egypt, and in the wilderness of Judea. 
None of these appear to have attended our 
Lord’s ministry ; but afterward many of them 
became Christians, and are supposed to have 
infected some of the early Churches with 
their doctrines of abstaining from meats, the 
worshipping of angels, &c; and they sowed 
the seeds of many sects which, in various 
ways, adulterated Christianity. 

Come to his baptism.—They wished to sub- 
mit to this rite principally, no doubt, because it 
was administered by a prophet, who brought 
them tidings of the immediate revelation of 
Messiah ; and they thus professed their faith 
in John’s mission as the Messiah’s harbinger, 
and as such hoped to recommend themselves 
tohim. This seems to have been their mo- 
tive: self confident as they were, they would 
scarcely have submitted to a rite which im- 
plied some change of religious views; for 
they were familiar with the practice of ‘bap- 
tism, which was administered by them to 
Gentiles and their families when they em- 
braced the Jewish religion. But of John’s 
baptism in its spiritual character, as baptism 
“unto REPENTANCE,” and to FAITH in the 
coming of Messiah to take away or remit sin, 
they had no conception ; for these self-right- 
eous persons in their own opinion had no sins 
to confess, and therefore we do not read that 
they came like the others, “‘ confessing their 
sins.” To them, therefore, John appears to 
have refused the distinguishing rite of his 
dispensation, because of their misconceptions 
of it, and their want of repentance. Bring 
forth therefore fruits meet for repentance, 
was his address to them. Show that you 
truly repent, by your humility, broken-heart- 
edness, self renunciation, and self abhorrence, 
by your acknowledgment of sin, and your re- 
nunciation of it; and then come and be bap- 
tized. Some indeed contend, that after this 
warning they were baptized: but this ques- 
tion appears to be set at rest by Luke vii, 27 
-30, where our Lord, having commended 
the character of John the, Baptist, the evan- 
gelist adds, “and all the people that heard 
him, and the publicans, justified God, being 
baptized with the baptism of John; but the 
Pharisees and lawyers rejected the counsel 
of God against themselves, not being baptized 
of him.” They were offended and went 
away, denying that mission of the Baptist 
which at first they appeared to acknowledge. 

Generation of vipers, §c.—The offspring, 
or children of vipers, in opposition fo their 
boast of being the children of Abraham,—men 
of subtle and malignant dispositions. ‘The 
word syidva is used in a metaphorical sense, 
closely analogous to this, by classic authors. 


Who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come ?—Some take this as an ex- 
pression of surprise.. So Macknight: “Ye 
Pharisees form your righteousness. on the 
works of the law; ye Sadducees deny the 
doctrine of a resurrection ; how is it then that 
men of your principles come to a baptism of 
repentance!” It is, however, better under- 
stood as implying a negation,—no one hath 
warned you, no one effectually: you are not 
penitently apprehensive of the displeasure of 
God; but‘either, as Pharisees, trust in your- 
selves that you already possess the special 
favour of God,- or, as Sadducees, reject the 
doctrine of future punishment entirely. The 
wrath to come is not to be understood of the 
destruction of Judea; for John dealt with his 
hearers as sinners before God, and liable as 
such to the penalty of sin in a future life. 
Tus was the wrath of which he speaks ; and 
it is a tremendous doctrine which he thus 
teaches in one sentence: this wrath is always 
wrath to come ; that is, it is not only a future 
penal visitation, but even when this visitation 
has arrived, it will still be “ wrath to come” 
for ever! ‘“ Fools” only “can make a mock 
at sin’ when these are its consequences. 

Verse 9. And think not to say within your- 
selves, §c.—A common mode of expression, 
says Lightfoot, in the Talmud. My doéyre 
Asyew is equivalent to “be not of opinion ;” 
ne lubeat vobis, “be not disposed to say ;” 
let not this delusive opinion have a place in 
your thoughts. We have Abraham to our 
father, a relation which was the theme of 
their constant boastings, and from which they 
expected salvation, merely by virtue of their 
fleshly descent, though both the faith and the 
works of Abraham were wanting among them. 
There is no imputation of the holiness of 
pious ancestors to their children, and personal 
regeneration can alone qualify men for the 
kingdom of God. For God is able of these 
stones, gc. Perhaps John pointed to the 
rocks and stones in the bed of the Jordan. 
The meaning is, not that children to Abraham 
could be raised up from stones, in the sense of 
natural descent and relationship, which was 
a thing impossible; but that as children to 
Abraham were at first raised up by a miracle 
in the birth of Isaac, so though God should 
destroy the then race of Jews, no purpose of 
his would fall to the ground; because he was - 
able to raise up a people from the stones, to 
stand in the place of the natural descendants 
of Abraham, were that necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of his providence and grace. 
That there was also a tacit reference to the 
calling of the Gentiles, is very probable.— 
They were despised by the Jews as though 
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they had been the stones under their feet ; 
and were as. little likely to become the true 
Church of God in the world, as stones were 
to become living men. Yet God by his al- 
mighty grace not only gave them spiritual life, 
and adopted them as Abraham’s believing 
seed ; but. formed them into his Church, to 
the exclusion of the unbelieving Jews, and 
made them his peculiar people. So Ireneus: 
“ Jesus raised up children to Abraham from 
the stones, when he turned us from the re- 
ligion of stones, (a lapidwm religione, mean- 
ing the worship of gods of stone, &c,) and 
from our own insensible and barren state of 
mind, and brought us to a faith like that of 
Abraham’s.” Jerome takes a similar view of 
the import of the passage. 

Verse 10. And now also the axe is laid unto 
the root of the trees.—Fruitless and fruitful 
trees have in all ages been used as metaphors 
to express good and bad men; and as barren 
trees, after patient forbearance, are finally cut 
down and burned, so the certainty and terri- 
bleness of the punishment of the wicked are 
forcibly indicated by the metaphor. Thesame 
image is employed by Isaiah with great effect 
to express the judgments which should fall 
upon all the ranks of a guilty nation, by the 
Chaldean invasion; ‘‘ Behold, the Lord of 
‘hosts shall lop the bough with terror: and 
the high ones of stature shall be hewn down, 
and the haughty shall be humbled. And he 
shall cut down the thickets of the forest with 
iron, and Lebanon shall fall by a mighty one,” 
x, 33, 34. The Baptist does not, however, 
refer to the Jewish state, but to the danger- 
ous condition of sinful individuals. - (See note 
on verse, 8.) ‘The axe being laid “to the 
root,” that is, at or near to, the root, intimates 
both the long suffering of God which gave 
them space for repentance ; and the certainty 
that, if the tree remained unfruitful, it would 
be “hewn down and cast into the fire.”— 
Mercy grants delay, but justice lays down the 
axe in preparation for the work of excision. 
‘The danger, too, was not distant, but immi- 
nent; 07 0s xo, and even now the axe is laid 
at the root, gc. 

Verse 11. Lindeed baptize you with water. 
—That is, with water only; for the Spirit 
was to be administered by Christ alone. 
“* Unto repentance, gig weTavoiav,” UPON re- 
pentance, as Grotius well suggests ; that be- 
ing the condition of his baptism. Whose shoes 
I am not worthy to bear. The Jewish shoes 
were a kind of sandal, fastened to the foot 
with thongs, easily untied and slipped off, and 
were laid aside for washing the feet on enter- 
ing a house, or before meals. ‘The word here 
used is indeed not cavdaArov, but vxrodnx; but 








the Septuagint renders 5yj sometimes by one 
and sometimes by the other. ‘The unloosing 
of the sandals, and carrying them away till 
wanted, was a menial office of the lowest kind, 
both among Greeks and Jews. Hence among 
the latter the disciples of the rabbins were 
obliged to perform every kind of office for 
them, the unloosing and carrying of the san- 
dals excepted. Thus Maimonides: ‘ All ser- 
vices which a servant does for his master, a 


disciple does for his teacher, except unloos- - 


ing his shoes.” No words could therefore 
more forcibly express the sense that John had 
of the superiority of Christ. In his view, he 
was the Supreme Lord, and himself a servant 
so low in comparison of this ‘“ mightier” 
Being, that he was not even worthy to un- 
loose and bear his sandals. The whole man- 
ner in which the Baptist speaks of Christ: in 
comparison with himself, isutterly irreconcila- 
ble with his regarding him merely as an ex- 
alted human being. “He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” ev Tlyeu- 
wort wyiw xos wups. Unless this be rendered, 
“ He shall baptize you 1: the Holy Ghost and 
fire,” it is a folly for the advocates of immer- 
sion to translate ev vdati, “in water.” They 
have indeed ventured on both, in support of a 
favourite opinion; but in what sense—what- 
ever allowance may be made for figurative 
language—men can be said to be plunged or 
immersed “in the Holy Ghost and fire,” it is 
impossible to conceive. Ev + Iopdavy may 
indeed be translated ‘in Jordan,” for the 
reason before given; but the preposition may 
be taken in the sense of wiTH, understanding 
an ellipsis,.‘‘ with the water of the Jordan.” 
But there the place of baptism only is referred 
to, here the mode and kind of baptism; and 
as the manner in which the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost was actually administered by 
Christ is recorded, we have the sense of the 
preposition fixed by the fact. Thus when 
this baptism took place we read, “ And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues as of fire, 
and it sav upoN each of them; and they were 
all filled with the Hoty Guosr.” Thus the 
baptism of “the Holy Ghost and fire,” was 
a descent upon, and not an immersion INTO; 
and John must be understood to use the word 
baptism when he refers to water, in the sens 
of pouring or effusion. 
It is a strange opinion entertained by some 
commentators, that the fiery baptism here 
spoken of signifies the calamities which after- — 
ward befell the impenitent Jews. The fan- 
cies of some of the fathers on this text were 
also numerous, but not worth recording. 
Those of them who referred it to the descent 
of the Holy Spirit at the day of pentecost in 
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his plenitude of gifts and graces, interpret 
correctly. ‘The Holy Ghost, and fire, mean 
the same thing, the latter clause being exe- 


getical; (Spiritus, qui est ignis, Elsner ;) and. 


the words added were designed to convey the 
lofty notion of an illuminating, purifying, and 
most energetic effusion of the Holy Spirit. 
And it is to be observed, that whenever our 
Lord speaks of the gift of the Holy Spirit, in 
that fulness. of influence which was to be ad- 


ministered to all that believed on him, he | 


speaks of it as a: future gift, “which they 
that believed on him should receive ;” and the 
direction to the disciples was, that they should 
“tarry at Jerusalem until they were endued 
with power from on high.” _ ‘The declaration 
in the text was first fulfilled at the day of 
pentecost; but not only then: it is fulfilled 
whenever the Holy Spirit is vouchsafed to 
believers; for when St. Peter gives an ac- 
count of the result of his mission to Cornelius, 
he says, “ And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Ghost fell on them, as on us at the beginning: 
then remembered I the word of the Lord, how 
that he said, John indeed baptized with water ; 
but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost,” 
Acts xi, 15, 16. With this inspired com- 
ment before them, how remarkable is it, that 
the professed interpreters of Scripture should 
have had any difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of the words of the Baptist! The 
external emblem of fire accompanied the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit at the day of pente- 
cost, probably. to mark more sensibly the 
accomplishment of this predictive promise ; 
but at other times, even when followed by 
miraculous gifts, this circumstance was want- 
ing, as in the instance of the house of Cor- 
nelius above referredto. Weare thus taught, 
that when the gift of the Spirit is invisible 
and secret, it is yet the mighty and trans- 
forming BAPTISM OF FIRE; that 1s, his influ- 
ences are fitly represented by that powerful 
and purging element. This is one of the 
particulars in which the syperiority of Christ’s 
baptism consisted. John’s baptism was found- 
ed upon a confession of sin ; and that of Christ 
was the application of a Divine energy to 
purge it away; as fire removes those stains 
and pollutions which water cannot. The 
words, “and fire,” are wanting insome MSS. ; 
but that they are genuine, is sufficiently proved 
from their being in the parallel passages in 
St. Luke, and in the older MSS, and versions. 
The Socinian writers urge the absence of the 
article before Ilvevmars ayiw against the words 
being understood of the Holy Spirit; and 
Bishop Middleton’s distinction. between the 
Holy Spirit taken personally, and his zflu- 
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I am not worthy to bear ; he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire : 
12 Whose fan is in his hand, and he 


John i, 26. 








ence, in order to account for this absence of 

the article,is worth nothing. The reasons 

for the omissions and insertions of the Greek 

article in many instances, after all the inves- 

tigation which the subject has of late years 

received, are far from being satisfactorily 
made out. ‘The foundation which different 
theories assume is often too frail to bear the 
weight.of an argument; and of this, the pas- 
sage before us is a pregnant proof. We may 
urge against Wakefield’s translation, “ with 
a holy spirit of fire,” and “‘ with a holy wind, 
and with a fire,” their unintelligible absurdi- 
ty; for no idea, surely, can be attached to 
baptism. with a holy spirit of fire, or to bap- 
tism with wind, much less to a holy wind ; 
and especially when this same critic will not 
allow that even “a personified operation of 
Deity” is to be understood without the arti- 
cle. To this may be added the remark of 
Campbell, whose ‘views of the passage are 
otherwise obscure and defective, that no ex- 
ample can be produced of the adjective, holy, 
being joined to «vsusa, where the meaning 
of ¢veuno is wind. But there is a more de- 
cisive answer in Acts xi, 15, 16; where it is 
plain that the absence or presence of the ar- 
ticle before rvevuua makes not the least differ- 
ence in the sense of the term; and that it is 
both inserted and omitted in the same breath. 
Ev 0g tw aggacdor ws Aadsw, sxrerecs TO 
Tivevxpn TO ayiov ea” autos, woarep xo Q’ 
nucs ev apxn. Eyvytdnvy ds rou pnuarog 
Kuptov ws cdsyev. Twavvng sv eBarriosy 
voarl, upers d¢ Pamwribyncsods ev Ilveuwars 
ayiw. ‘And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Ghost fell on them, as at the beginning: then 
remembered,” &c. Here it is clear, that the 
absence of the article in the words of John, 
which he quotes, occasioned St. Peter no 
difficulty ; but that he applied avevuze in its 
anarthrous form to the personal operations 
of the Divine Spirit of God himself. 

Verse 12. Whose fan is in his hand, &c.— 
The. metaphors in this verse are taken from 
the process of threshing among the Jews. 
The sheaves of corn were trodden by oxen 
upon a “threshing floor,” or prepared plain, 
area, formed upon some elevated place, so as 
to force out the grain; then the winnowing 
fan, which was often a portable instrument 
used by the hand, and here not inaptly ren- 
dered by some, “a winnowing shovel,” was 
applied to throw up the grain to the wind, 
that the chaff might be separated from it; 
while the straw, being crushed beneath the 
feet of the oxen, and rendered worthless, was 
reserved with the separated chaff, to be burned 
with other fuel in heating their ovens. ‘The 
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will throughly purge his floor, and gather 
his wheat into the garner; but he will 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire. 

13 9s Then cometh Jesus from Gali- 
lee to Jordan unto John, to be baptized 
of him. ety 





g Marki, 9; 


word aupov equally includes the chaff, and 
the crushed and worthless straw. The phrase, 
Tupi ad Becrw, with unquenchable fire, is aw- 
fully emphatic. The domestic fires in which 
the straw was burned as fuel were extinguish- 
able, and often extinguished; but this is “ un- 
quenchable,” a clear indication of the perpe- 
tuity of future punishment. Those who refer 
all this to the destruction-of Jerusalem do not 
rightly apprehend the nature of John’s mi- 
nistry. His office was to warn men of their 
eternal danger as sinners, and to pluck them, 
if possible, out of the fire of Divine wrath. 
There is not an expression in the whole of 
this discourse of his which leads to the sup- 
position, that he intended merely or chiefly 
to warn his hearers against temporal judg- 
ments. Its awakening character was mani- 
festly framed upon views of deeper and more 
formidable dangers than the Roman invasion, 
before which most of his hearers, he knew, 
would be in an eternal world. And as he 
had preached Christ in his offices of grace, 
and as baptizing those who should believe on 
him with the Holy Ghost, so here he pro- 
elaims him in his office of Judge, separating 
the chaff and straw from the grain, the wicked 
from the righteous, the office which he now 
exercises in the invisible world, upon all de- 
parted spirits, between whom he will make a 
still more public separation, with visible ma- 
jesty, at the judgment of the great day. The 
instrument by which corn was winnowed was 
employed by heathen writers with a similar 
metaphorical application; and in the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries, a mystic ran is said to have 
been employed as a symbol, to denote the 
separation of the initiated, or holy, from the 
profane. 

Verse 13. Then cometh Jesus from Gali- 
lee to Jordan unto John.—Tors, then, does 
not always so accurately mark the time, as to 
lead to the conclusion, that our Lord in this 
instance came to John at that particular junc- 
ture when he was addressing the multitudes 
in the discourse contained in the preceding 
verses. ‘T'he notion of those, therefore, who 
think that the august scene of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon him was a public one 
has no solid foundation. The contrary, in- 
deed, appears to be indicated by this cireum- 
stance, that the descent of the Spirit was pro- 
mised to be a sign to John the Baptist him- 
self, John i, 33, to point out that personage 
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14 But John forbad him, saying, I 
have need to be baptized of thee, and 
comest thou to me? 

15 And Jesus answering said unto 
him, Suffer 2¢ to be so now: for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 
Then he suffered him. 


Luke iii, 21. 
whose precursor he was commissioned to be. 
It is not probable that this solemn token was 
given in the midst of a multitude ; and in the 
presence of the scoffing Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. The whole had too sacred and too " 
mystic a character for indiscriminate gaze ; 
and as no reference occurs to this event in the 
Gospels, as a public one, we may conclude that 
none but the Baptist and Christ were present. 
The adverb of time with which the account is 
introduced means no more than at the period _ 
when John was baptizing on the Jordan ; near 
to which river he appears for some time to 
have fixed his abode ; but he undoubtedly had 
some seasons of relaxation and of privacy. 
Verse 14. But John forbad him, gc.—John 
declares that “‘ he knew him not” till his bap- 
tism ; the reason being, that, though the fa- 
milies were related, yet John had lived long 
in solitude, at a great distance from the resi- — 
dence of Christ ; Divine Providence having 
ordered this circumstance that it might be 
manifest that there was no concert between 
them. Now, for the first time since the days 
of their infancy, John became acquainted 
with Christ ; and his recognition of him was 
no doubt produced by supernatural impulse ; 
and knowing then in whose presence he was, 
said, in acknowledgment of his dignity, “I 
have need to be baptized of thee.” Then, in 
the baptism which took place immediately 
after, he received the confirmatory sign whic 
demonstrated him to be the Messiah. ¥ 
Verse 15. To fulfil all mghteousness.— 
See note on verse 3. To the remarks there, 
may be added, that our Lord. says, “It be- 
cometh us to fulfil all righteousness,” using 
the plural; by which form of speaking he 
urged John to his duty. Christ, who never 
sinned, was not under obligation to submit to 
John’s baptism as a baptism upon repentance, 
nor Was he received by John under that con- 
dition ; for John’s reluctance to baptize Christ 
was an explicit declaration that he “needed 
no repentance.” But he was baptized by 
him, as stated in the note referred to, on the 
simple ground of ‘fulfilling all righteous- 
ness,” which is to be understood of obedi- . 
ence to every appointment of his Father, the 
reasons of which, notwithstanding many have 
been given, as that it was'to honour John’s 
ministry, &c, are not clearly revealed; so 
that it becomes us to confess our ignorance. 
It was sufficient for our Lord that such was 
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16 And Jesus, when he was baptized, 


went up straightway out of the water: 
and, lo, the heavens were opened unto him, 


and he saw the Spirit of God descend-. 





the Divine will that he should be baptized of 
John, and that John, though overwhelmed 
with a just sense of his inferiority, should 
baptize him; and it was “the righteousngss” 
of both to obey. Some light is, however, 
thrown upon this act by the phrase rendered, 
“at becometh us to fulfil,” &c, xpemov eorw 
nua, intimating fitness and propriety, rather 
than that obligation under which all the Jews 
were placed to submit to the baptism of John: 
This “ fitness” appears to have arisen out of 
the mutual testimony that John. and Jesus 
were to give to each other’s mission; and 
thus a connection was established between the 
forerunner and him whose herald he was; so 
that the person to. whom John gave testimony 
as Messiah could not be mistaken. The no- 
tion that Christ was baptized with reference 
to the entrance of the Levitical priests into 
their office by anointing and baptism, does 
not seem to be well founded, since their bap- 
tism was a mere ablution, which was con- 
stantly repeated during their ministry. 

Verse 16. Went up straightway out of the 
water, ¢c.—That it should be stated that he 
went up straightway out of, or rather From 
the water, has its reason, or otherwise it 
would be a trifling remark; for why should 
he remain in the water after he had been 
baptized? It is manifest.that the descent of 
the Holy Spirit did not take place during the 
administration of the rite to him, which is a 
clear proof that it was a distinct act of God, 
wholly unconnected with the baptism of 
John; so that this baptism was not a means 
of communicating this grace ; for John bap- 
tized not with the Holy Ghost; and it, was 
no doubt to mark this circumstance, that his 
departing from the water, that is, ascending 
the bank of the Jordan, mmep1ATELy after 
his baptism, is noticed. Campbell renders 
it, “Jesus, being baptized, no sooner arose 
out of the water, than heaven was opened,” 
&c, which.is a very forced translation of 
aveBn evdug amo tov vdetog. ‘The common 
version is to be every way preferred; or, 
if any alteration were thought necessary, 
“and scarcely had he ascended from the 
water,” as suggested by several critics, would 
be preferable.. The adverb has been various- 
ly arranged in the sentence by others; but 
none of them appear to have caught the in- 
tention of the evangelist, which evidently 
was, to mark distinctly the difference of time 
between the ascent from the river and the 
pescent of the, Spirit, so as to guard against 
the idea, that the baptism of John was an or- 
dinance through which the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit upon Christ was dispensed. 
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ing like a dove, and lighting upon him: 

17 And lo a voice from heaven, say- 
ing, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased. 





The heavens were opened, &c.—When a 
meteor, or any extraordinary appearance, 
falling from the clouds or from the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, occurred, the Jews 
usually expressed it by the phrase, “ the 
heavens were opened.” Unto him, some 
think to Christ, in the sense of for his sake ; 
but more probably the sense is, they were 
opened unto John; for his conviction the 
sign was made a visible and splendid one, 
because he was to be the witness of those 
things, and to give his: public testimony to 
them. 

Descending like a dove, and lighting upon 
him.—Tertullian and St. Augustine enter- 
tained the notion that a real dove was em- 
ployed as the visible sign on this occasion. 
It does not, however, clearly appear that the 
likeness of a dove was apparent. St. Luke 
says, “‘ And the Holy Ghost descended in a 
bodily shape like a dove upon him ;” but the 
bodily shape, ¢wwarimw ids, May mean no 
more than a defined, visible appearance ; and 
the comparison may be between the motion 
of this appearance in its descent, and the 
motion of a dove when alighting. © But, 
whether this view be taken, or, which is at 
least equally probable, that the effulgence 
which broke from the heavens, had the simili- 
tude of a dove, the conclusion is the same ; 
for, whether by the shape or the peculiarity 
of the motion, the idea of a dove was strongly 
and INTENTIONALLY excited in the mind of 
John; the reason of which is justly and beau- 
tifully conceived by Archbishop Leighton: 
“The Holy Ghost descended upon the apos- 
tles in the shape of fire; there was something 
to be purged in them; but on Christ as a 
dove, because there was no need of cleansing 
or purging any thing. That, therefore, was 
a symbol of the spotless purity of his nature.” 

Verse 17. And lo a voice from heaven, 
$c.—Some absurdly render guy, thunder, 
as though thunder ever uttered articulate 
sounds. It was a voice uttering the words 
which follow, the voice of the eternal Father, 
accrediting to his high offices his eternal Son, 
now incamate: This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. Here the articles 
are most emphatic, Ourog serv o sos MoU o 
avyannros, This is that Son of mine, that be- 
loved Son, ev w svdoxnta, in whom I am well 
pleased. The aorist, too, is here emphatic 
also, and is used, after the manner of Greek 
writers, as including the past, present, and 
future time; that beloved Son, in whom I 
have been, am, and shall be well pleased ; or, 
in brief, in whom I am aways well pleased. 
Here is the strongest ‘testimony from the 
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highest and most glorious authority. This| have chosen; My BELovep, in whom I am 


_voice of God repeated on this occasion what} well pleased. 
it had before solemnly proclaimed by the spirit | him.” 


I will put my Spirit upon 
This was Christ’s solemn inaugura- 


of prophecy: “ Behold my. servant, whom I | tion into his prophetic office. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 Christ fasteth, and is tempted. 


11 The angels minister unto him. 


13 He dwelleth in 


Capernaum, 17 beginneth to preach, 18 calleth Peter, and Andrew, 21 James, and John, , 


23 and healeth all the diseased. 


i Then was 4 Jesus led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
~ devil. 


a Mark i, 12; 


CHAPTER IV. Verse 1. Then was 
Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness. 
—Tore appears here to have the sense of af- 
terward; for in John i, 35, 48; ii, 1, there 
is an account of the transactions of three days 
immediately following the baptism of Christ ; 
on one of which he attended the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee: On the completion of these 
he was led ur of the Spirit, that is, he was 
led up from the plain to the mountainous parts 
of the desert. ‘This mode of speaking plainly 
shows that the transaction was not in vision. 
He was impelled by a strong influence of the 
Spirit, from one place to another. Any place 
would have been equally suitable for the pur- 
pose of producing an impression upon the 
imagination during sleep, or in a trance; but 
here a solitary, wild, and secluded region is 
chosen, that during his forty days’ trial he 
should be subject to no intrusion, and that he 
might have no relief from food at that distance 
from the habitations of men. The Spirit 
here mentioned is the Holy Spirit, which had 
just descended upon him; and as that Spirit 
exerted an extraordinary power upon ~the 
animal frame of some of the prophets, impel- 
ling them to various places, and signally sus- 
taining them under great exertions and fasts, 
so this was a sensible proof that the same 
mighty prophetic Spirit, though in him “ with- 
out measure,” had been received by him.— 
St. Mark uses the strong phrase, ro Ilvsuj.a 
avrov exBaraAsi, “the Spirit driveth him into 
the wilderness.” The place is generally 
supposed to be the wilderness of Judea, a 
sterile, rocky, and desolate region, “of sa- 
vage aspect,” says Maundrell; and which a 
more modern traveller describes as having 
“the rudest appearance ; not a blade of ver- 
dure is to be seen over all the surface, and 
not the sound of a living creature is to be 
heard over all the extent.” It is, however, 
debated whether this wilderness, which ran 
southward along the Dead Sea, or some part 
of the mountainous region near the lake of 


2 And when he had fasted forty days, 
and forty nights, he was afterward a 
hungered. 


Luke iv, 1. 


Tiberias, and which in many places is equally 
wild and solitary, was the scene of the tempta- 
tion. A third opinion places the transaction 
in the desert of Quarantonia, which extends 
from Jericho, by the mountain of Bethel, two 
miles and a half from Jerusalem, which also 
was desert and uncultivated. This is main- 
tained by Wetstein, Rosenmuller, and Koinoel. 
It had its modern name from the forty days 
during which the temptation continued. 

To be tempted of the devil_—The word 
answers to the Hebrew Satan, “‘an adver- 
sary.” Wickliffe, in his translation, has ren- 
dered it the feende, a word derived from the 
German feind, which also signifies an enemy. 
This temptation was part of our Lord’s hu- 
miliation. His holy soul was to be subject, 
through this long period of forty days and 
forty nights, to the foul suggestions of evil; 
it was also appointed that he should be made, 
in this respect, as in all others, like unto his 
brethren, “ for that he himself both suffered, 
being tempted, he is able to succour them 
that.are tempted ;” of which ability his vic- 
tory is the indubitable proof. By this, too, 
he was to show forth his power over Satan, 
by whose guile the first Adam had been se- 
duced ; and to begin to justify his title to be 
that seed of the woman, whose office it was 
to bruise the serpent’s head. Our modern 
rationalists, as they would be, esteemed, but 
who have a much better title to be considered 
as the Sadducees of the Christian Church, 
deny the existence of the devil, and resolve 
therefore the whole of this account of our 
Lord’s conflict partly into vision and partly 
into personification. It may, however, be 
affirmed, that on philosophic grounds the ex- 
istence of such malignant spirits as are em- _ 
ployed in the work of tempting men involves 
no absurdity, and accords with analogies 
among men which cannot be denied, because 
they are obvious facts. If man, a rational 
being, is often seen to hate all good, and de- 
lighting only in evil, superior intelligences 
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3 And when the tempter came to him) 
‘he said, If thou be the Son of God, 





may possess the same characters. If we 
see in many men a maturity of vice which 
expels all the better feelings, and an anxiety 
in such depraved persons to corrupt others, 
and to glory in the miseries they thus inflict, 
what have we in these cases but visible por- 
traits of what Satan himself is, and exempli- 
fications of the work in which he is employ- 
ed? And, finally, if it enters into our state 
of probation to be tempted to evil; that such 
temptations should not arise as well from the 
influence of evil spirits as from the effect 
produced upon the imaginations, passions, 
and appetites by visible external things, no 
good reason can be given. There is nothing 
in this case which is contrary to any principle 
clearly laid down in the word of God, who 
maintains our free agency, in these cireum- 
stances of our state of trial, by the succours 
of his grace. On the other hand, the denial 
of the doctrine of temptation from the influence 
of invisible beings upon the soul of man must 
force us either to reject the Scriptures’ alto- 
gether, or to adopt those modes of violent in- 
terpretation which are wholly inconsistent 
with the simplicity of their historical narra- 
tives, and which would render their meaning 
in all cases so uncertain, as to destroy their 
character as a revelation of truth from God. 
Nor less objectionable is the principle advo- 
cated by the neological critics of Germany, 
and applied to this and other cases, namely, 
that our Lord and his apostles often adopted 
the erroneous theological opinions and modes 
of speaking current among the Jews, just as 
they employed the philosophic language and 
allusions of the age in which they lived, with- 
out intending to give their sanction to any 
system of human science. For it remains to 
be proved, that either our Lord or his apostles 
in any case do ever speak according to an 
erroneous philosophy of the day; and, if they 
do, it is only allusively in cases where the 
current notions of the day would serve. the 
moral purpose they intended just as well as 
the more correct mode of speaking now used, 
if, indeed, we are nearer te philosophic truth 
on such subjects than the ancients. But an 
error in what may be called pneumatological 
divinity stands on a very different ground. 
If there be no Satan, there is no Holy Ghost ; 
for each may be resolved into personification : 
if there be no spiritual evil influence, we have 
no reason to conclude from the same Scrip- 
tures that there is any supernatural good in- 
fluence. Farther: if there were no true de- 
moniacal possessions, then were the persons 
reputed to be so possessed mere lunatics and 
_ epileptics; and the casting them out was a 
deceptive assumption of pretended power, fa- 
tal to the character of our Lord, and the 
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command that these stones be made 
bread. 


honesty of his disciples; and if there be no 
disembodied spirits, then were the disciples 
deceived, and that by our Lord himself; and 
the hope of conscious existence immediately 
after the death of the body, so cheering to 
them and to all good men since, is without 
any foundation in truth. Finally, not to push 
these consequences any farther, it follows, in 
direct opposition to our Saviour’s own words, 
that, although Jehovah is called the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, he is the God of 
the peap, and not of the nrvine. All these 
consequences may, indeed, be hazarded by 
bold men, who treat the Scriptures with little 
deference ; but their crime is not lessened by 
their temerity ; for they profanely represent 
the inspired writers as teaching popularly 
what is not true, on some of the most serious 
subjects which can influence human feelings 
and human conduct. They change, too, the 
whole economy of Christianity, which pre- 
sents us with a grand view of the connection 
of man, and the events and history of our 
world, with invisible worlds and beings, and 
thus isolate our earth as the theatre on which 
these great displays of the wisdom, power, 
and mercy of God take place, from those in- 
numerable other beings which take an interest 
in them, and for whose instruction and advan- 
tage, or discomfiture and punishment, they 
are also permitted. A large portion of the 
grandeur of the great scheme of human re- 
demption is thus at once annihilated by these 
petty and minifying systems. As to the no- 
tion, that the temptation of our Lord was 
transacted in vision, it is contradicted by the’ 
simplé narrative form which is used by the 
evangelists. It is in the same style that they 
record this event, and those which the ob- 
jectors themselves acknowledge to be real: 
and with quite as much’ reason might the 
history of the crucifixion be resolved into the 
phantasms of a dream as the account before 
us. Thus viewed, too, the temptation could 
no longer be one of the circumstances of 
our Lord’s humiliation; and the great morak 
use which St. Paul draws from it, as afford- 
ing an assurance to the followers of Christ, 
that in all temptations they might rely upon 
his sympathy as having been “in all points: 
tempted like unto us, yet without sin,” is: 
lost; seeing that we are tempted to evil, not 
in vision, but in reality. Finally: it is suf- 
ficient to settle this whole question entirely, 
to remark that if the temptation of our Lord 
werea dream or visionary representation, the 
usual exercise of the reason and the senses 
being suspended, it was no temptation at all ; 
for there could have been no sin, if ina dream 
or avision, in which all free agency would be 
suspended, our Lord had either commanded 
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4 But he answered and said, It is 
written, » Man shall not live by bread 
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alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God. 





b Deuteronomy, 


the stones to be made bread, or had cast him- 
self down from the pinnacle of the temple, or 
had even done homage to Satan himself. 

Verse 2. Fasted forty days and forty 
nights.—Thus Moses and Elijah fasted, being 
like our Lord sustained by “the Preserver of 
men.” The nights are mentioned as well as 
the days, because the Jews used to eat in the 
night during their common fasts ; and, indeed, 
according to Maimonides, they might eat and 
drink after sunset during all the fasts, except 
the month of Abib. Throughout the whole 
of this period, however, our Saviour felt no 
hunger; for it is added, ““Arrmrwarp he 
hungered.” 

Verse 3. And when the tempter came. to 
him.—This probably was the first visible ap- 
pearance of Satan during the temptation ; 


though, as it was the sole object of our Lord’s | 


being led up into the wilderness to be tempted 
by the devil, we must conclude, that a series 
of temptations, arising from that secret, invisi- 
ble influence which the tempter was permitted 
to exercise upon his thoughts had troubled his 
spirit through the whole of that painful season ; 
and so, indeed, it is stated by the other evan- 
gelists. Now, however, Satan appears in a 
human form, as it would seem, for no other is 
intimated. It has been asked whether it is 
likely that Satan knew the dignity of our 
Lord’s person; and, if so, what hope of suc- 
cess could he have in tempting him? The 
question is more curious than useful ; and per- 
haps is not capable of an answer entfrely 
satisfactory. We may, however, remark, that 
Satan could not be ignorant that the Messiah 
was promised and expected, nor of the high 
and Divine character assigned to him in the 
writings of the Jewish prophets ; and as per- 
haps he was a better interpreter of Scripture 
than the Jews, he would not. be thrown into 
any doubts as to the Messiahship of Jesus by 
the humility of his advent, and his then ap- 
parent. indigent circumstances. But of the 
mystery of the personal union of the Divine 
and human natures in Christ he could have 
no adequate conception; for this is one of 
those respects in which “no man knoweth 
the Son, but the Father.” Being therefore 
in necessary ignorance of the mode and degree 
in which the human nature of our Lord was 
sustained by the Divine, he could not ascertain 
how far our Lord as A MAN was capable of 
sinning. He might therefore hope to prevail 
against the inferior nature, and, by defiling 
that, to render, at least, that incarnation of a 
Redeemer void. 

And said, If thou be the Son of God, com- 
mand that these stones be made bread.—The 
temptation here is suitable to the circum- 
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stances: evil and good each derive force from 
their seasonableness ; a point which a tempter 
so long practised and subtle as Satan well un- 
derstands ; and hence, our Lord being oppress- 
ed with hunger, he suggests to him to command 
the stones near them to be made bread, to 
answer the double purpose of supplying his 
own wants, and giving to a pretended inquirer 
as to the truth of his mission, which was the 
character he appears to have assumed, a 
miraculous proof of his dignity and office.— 
Satan evidently alludes to the baptism of 
Christ, in which he had been declared to be 
the Son of God. This very allusion shows 
that the absence of the article before viog does 
not lower its sense. _ This is true also where 
the article is wanting both before usog and éeou, 
as is proved by Matt. xxvii, 43. 

Verse 4. But he answered and said, It ts 
written, ¢c.—Our Lord puts honour upon the 
written word of God, by making use of it in 
repelling every temptation. He in whom 
were treasured up the riches of wisdom and 
knowledge, could have given such answers as 
had not previously been “ written ;” but he 
thus teaches us the sufficiency of God’s reve- 
lations for every condition of man; and that 
we are to rely upon the wisdom éf God, as 
revealed in his word, with which we ought 
to have our memory richly furnished, rather 
than upon our own. Another important les- 
son is, that whatever is settled by the word of 
God admits of no appeal; and therefore, that 


‘we are not to dispute, but promptly, and with- 


out hesitation, to act upon it. He who lives 
in this habit soonest escapes from the entan- 
glements of temptation. ‘‘ He keepeth him- 
self, and that wicked one toucheth him not.” 
Our Lord’s quotation is from Deut. viii, 3. 
“God suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee 
with manna; that he might make thee know 
that man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of the Lord doth man live.” The Israelites, 
when they hungered, were not sustained by 
bread, but by manna, a new substance created 
and “rained from heaven” by “ the word” of 
the Lord. It is that worp which gives effi- 
cacy to the ordinary food of man; or it can 
provide him with new and extraordinary 
means of subsistence ; or it can sustain him 
by its own almighty power, without the inter- 
vention of means at all, as it had done Christ, 
and Moses, and Elijah in their fasts. It is 
therefore never necessary to do wrong in order 
to supply our wants. Our only concern is to 
please God, who has a thousand means of 
relieving the wants of those who need his 
interposition, and put their trust in him. But 
what evil would there have been in our Lord 
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5 Then the devil taketh him up into 
the holy city, and setteth him on a pin- 
nacle of the temple, . 

6 And saith unto him, If thou be the 
Son of God, cast thyself down: for it is 
written, © He shall give his angels charge 


c Psalm xci, 11. 





commanding the stones to be made bread? 
The answer is, that it would have betrayed 
impatience under the suffering of hunger, 
which he was to sustain until God sent him 
supplies, which was therefore done at the best 
time by the ministry of angels. Our Lord 
would not shorten the assigned duration of his 
trial by taking his cause out of the hands of 
God. Beside this, our Lord knew who the 
tempter was, though under the guise of a man 
inquiring after the truth; and thus taught us 
that we are not to do the devil’s bidding to 
relieve ourselves from inconvenience or cala- 
mity. Even had the pretended inquirer been 
a real man, it is not allowed to man to pre- 
scribe on what signs or evidences he’ will 
consent to admit a message or revelation from 
God. Yet how many ask for different or 
stronger evidences of the truth of Christianity, 
or its separate doctrines? Let such persons 
stand reproved by this history. “It is an 
evil and adulterous generation which seeketh 
after a sign ;”’ such signs as they think fitting, 
and neglect those with which Divine wisdom 
has been pleased to stamp his own authority 
upon his own truth. 
Verse 5. Then the devil taketh hum up into 
the holy city, ¢c.—The holy city was the 
name by which Jerusalem was always called 
by the Jews; and the inscription on their 
shekel was, ‘“‘ Jerusalem the holy.” That 
our Lord was taken up by Satan, and trans- 
ported through the air, as the Holy Spirit 
carried away Philip to Azotus, Acts vili, 39, 
is a mere conjecture ; nor is it indicated in 
the word used, which signifies to take along 
with one as a companion is taken... And if 
Satan appeared, as is likely, in the form of a 
man, personating, as stated above, an inquirer 
after truth, it.is not probable that he would, 
by such an act of supernatural power, reveal 
at once his real character. ‘This was re- 
served to the last- temptation, when other 
means had failed. ‘We may conclude, there- 
fore, that he proposed it to our Lord to ac- 
company him to Jerusalem, and that he 
yielded, as well knowing his character and 
purpose, yet meekly submitting to the whole 
“process of the trial appointed by God. 
And setteth him on a pinnacle of the tem- 
ie.—Grotius takes xrspvyiov to have been a 
tenant on the temple ; but the courts, and 
all the buildings connected with the temple, 
may be included, and the battlement- of the 
royal portico, built by Herod, which was at 
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concerning thee; and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, It is written 
again, ¢’Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God. 


d Deut. vi, 16. 


the. outer court, was probably the place; es- 
pecially as this was raised upon the verge of 
a precipice so deep, that, according to Jose- 
phus, it made persons dizzy to look down 
from it. ‘To the roof of this portico there 
was easy access ; and it was a proper place 
for the temptation with which our Lord was 
assaulted. 

Verse 6. If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down: for it 1s written, gc.—Here 
the Scripture is quoted by the tempter in aid 
of his design; and as the object of this sug- 
gestion was to lead to an unauthorized pre- 
sumption upon special Divine interposition, it 
represents a numerous class of temptations, 
by which many have been misled to put them- 
selves into. circumstances. of moral danger, 
without a Divine warrant. The promises of 
Scripture are also often perverted by such 
persons to support their vain confidence, who 
consider not the persons and their cireum- 
stances to whom they are spoken. The quo- 
tation used by Satan is from Psalm xci, 12, 
and was employed by him either because the 
Jews applied it prophetically to the Messiah, 
or because it expresses God’s special care of 
good men, and so suited his purpose ; for the 
argument was, If God takes charge of good 
men generally, how much more of “ the Son 
of God” himself! ‘If thou be the Son of 
God, east thyself down,” and let thy safety 
be the proof that thou art so. It is an obser- 
vation of weight made*by Jerome and others, 
that the tempter makes a mutilated citation 
of the passage, and leaves out a material cir- 
cumstance: “ He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee, to. keep thee in all thy 
ways ;” that is, in all thy lawful courses of 
conduct, of which to cast himself down from 
aprecipice was not one. Thus our Lord was 
first tempted to distrust God’s care, and then 
to presume without warrant upon it. 

Verse 7. Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.—It has been disputed among crities 
whether to tempt God in this passage signi- 
fies to presume upon his goodness, or to dis- 
trust it. 'The word tempt, when applied to 
God, as it signifies to make trial of him, has 
always a bad sense, and in general seems to 
mean to seek from God displays of his power, 
on occasions and in a way prescribed by our- 
selves. Now this may proceed either from 
distrust or presumption; and so the opinions 
alluded to may be somewhat reconciled.— 
The passage referred to is, “ Ye shall not 
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8 Again, the devil taketh him up into 


Ae DS, 2%, 
9 And saith unto him, All these things 


an exceeding high mountain, and showeth | will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 


him all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them; 





tempt the Lord your God, as ye tempted him 
in Massah,” Deut. vi, 16. Now although on 
that occasion, so provoking to God, when the 
Israelites wanted water, they are said to have 
tempted ees by saying, “Is the Lord 
among us or not?” it does not appear that 
this language proceeded so much from dis- 
trust, as from a petulant demand for an ex- 
ertion of the Divine power at the time, and 
in the manner they dared to prescribe. And 
though in a case of simple presumption. upon 
Divine interposition, the perverse temper of 
the Israelites on that occasion may be want- 
ing, yet the essence of their fault is involved 
in it; a bold and unauthorized demand being 
made upon God in our own will for the ex- 
ercise of his power. The appositeness of 
the quotation is therefore apparent. 

Verse 8. Into an exceeding high mountain, 


- §c.—The scene is here again changed into 
_ the same wilderness, or some other elevated 


region. From some of the mountains of Pa- 
lestine the views are very extensive, as 
Mount Nebo, from the top of which Moses 
aris “Call the land of Gilead unto Dan, and 
all, Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, and 
alte land of Judah, unto the utmost sea,” 
the\ Mediterranean, “ and the south, and the 
plain of the valley of Jericho, unto Zoar.” 
Modern travellers have given their testimony 
to the vastness of the prospect opened also 
from some other mountains. Perhaps, as the 
old dominions of Judah and Israel were now 
divided into several provinces and tetrarchies, 
popularly called “kingdoms,” no more is 
meant hy the “ kingdoms of the world” than 
those, the states into Which the ancient king- 
dom of David was now divided ; for in this re- 
stricted sense the original word is sometimes 
used. But if “the world” be taken in a 
more extensive meaning, then, as fromi such 
a height, a vast landscape of woods, rivers, 
lakes, fertile fields, villages, towns, and opu- 
lent and splendid cities, would be exhibited, 
the tempter might from such a scene take 
occasion to deseant upon other and still more 
glorious kingdoms of the civilized ‘“ world ;” 
especially that vast portion of it comprised 
in the Roman empire, itself often called 
“the world ;” using the actual scene before 
them to give effect to the picture, which was 
drawn no doubt with a powerful eloquence. 
In support of this it may be said that the 
Greek word rendered “to show,” like the 
Latin ostendere, and indeed the English verb 
itself, does not necessarily signify to exhibit 
to the sight; but also to describe and make 
known in any mode. In either sense there 
is no need to suppose that phantasms and 


and worship me. 
10 Then saith Jesus unto him, Get 


images of worldly regal splendour were su- 
pernaturally produced ‘to give effect to the 
temptation. It must be confessed, however, 
that the natural import of the words of 
Matthew leans this way; and St. Luke’s 
words, who says that he “showed him all 
the kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time,” still more so. But if this should be 
allowed, it gives no weight to the notion of 
those who, think that the whole temptation 
took place in a vision; for there is an essen- 
tial difference between a transaction and a 
vision, and the connecting of phantasms or 
aerial, optical appearances with a real scene, 
which do not affect the mental faculties of — 
the beholder. But whether this preternatu- 
ral illusion, favoured by the situation, did 
take place, or the kingdoms of Palestine only 
were represented to the eye, the devil in des- 
peration now undisguises himself, and makes 
a bold attack upon our Lord, hoping to influ- 
ence his mind with the ambition of attaining 
a splendid earthly monarchy; and that he: 
presented this temptation in his proper cha- 
racter as Satan, is manifest, from his decla- 
ration, Luke iv, 6, “For that is delivered 
unto me, and to whomsoever I will give it ;” 
a falsehood worthy of the “ father of lies,” 
but yet often to appearance, and considering 
the manner in which earthly power was ac- 
quired in that age, and is often acquired now, 
had great verisimilitude ; and it was true, in 
fact, that he had established a dark and pol- 
luted, though not an uncontrolled, dominion 
among the nations. 

Verse 9. If thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.—This mode of paying homage was ex~ 
acted by eastern monarchs ; but, when under- 
stood to imply a reference to the Divinity of 
the person so honoured, was refused by Jews 
and Christians. Here it is manifest from the 
answer of our Lord, that it was demanded by 
Satan as the god and absolute. ruler of the 
world; on which our Lord indignantly rebukes 
him: ‘then saith Jesus. unto him, Get thee 
hence, Satan; for it is’ written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.” Our Lord here showed both 
that he knew Satan, and that he had power 
to command him away,—a proof that his sub- 
mission to the humiliation and pain of these 
temptations had been voluntary ; and that they 
were endured not for his.own sake, but for 
ours. 

Verse 12. He departed into Galilee.—This 
is the commencement of a distinct part of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, and contains a narrative 
of the acts and discourses of our Lord in 
Galilee ; not the Galilee over which Herod 
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thee hence, Satan; forit is written, ¢Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve. 

11 Then the devil leaveth him, and 
behold, angels came and ministered unto 
him. 

12 9 £Now when Jesus had heard 
that John was * cast into prison, he de- 
parted into’ Galilee ; 

13. And leaving Nazareth, he came 
and dwelt in Capernaum, which is upon 


e Deut. vi, 13; x, 20.—f Mark i, 14; Luke iv, 14; 


who had cast John into prison ruled; but 
Galilee of the Gentiles, so.called because it 
had a great mixture of Gentiles in the popu- 
lation ; the coasts of the lake of Tiberias, in 
the dominions of Philip the tetrarch. 

Verse 13. He came and dwelt in Caper- 
naum.—Henceforward Capernaum is to be 
considered as Christ’s place of residence. 
Hence it is called “his own city.” It was 
upon “the coast” of “the sea” of Galilee; 
and gave him easy access by water to many 
very populous districts, where he delivered 
many of hisdiscourses, and wrought his aston- 
ishing miracles; but from this country he 
went up thrice in the year, at the great feasts, 
to Jerusalem. 

Verse 14. That it might be fulfilled, §c. 
—St. Matthew begins his quotation witha part 
of the first verse of Isaiah ix, which has led 
some to refer the-former part of the verse to 
the preceding chapter; so that a distinct 
prophecy will begin with “the land of Zebu- 
lun, and the land of Naphtali,” &c, which 
tribes formerly possessed what was afterward 
called Galilee ofthe Gentiles. Bishop Lowth, 
however, following Mr. Mede, begins the 
prophecy, as in our Bibles, with the whole of 
the first verse, and translates it, “‘ But there 
shall not hereafter be darkness in the land 
which was distressed; in the former time, 
(alluding to the Assyrian invasion, and the 
captivity of the ten tribes,) he debased the land 
of Zebulun, and the land of Naphtali; but in 
the latter time he hath made it glorious, even 
the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of 
the Gentiles, the people that walked in. dark- 
ness,” &c. To prevent these countries from 
being confounded with Perea, which is called, 
“beyond Jordan,” in verse 25,.IIseav rou 
Topdavev, may be rendered, ‘‘ on the Jordan,” 
_ on this side Jordan, which was the situation 
of Galilee, with reference to Judea, where 
Isaiah delivered his prophecies. Ilepav in 
this sense is a translation of 43) which signi- 
fies near to, as well as beyond. 'There can 
be no pretence here to suppose an accom- 
modation of this prediction quoted from Isaiah 
ix, since it stands in connection with that 
illustrious prophecy of Christ, ‘‘ For unto us 
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the sea coast, in the borders of Zabulon 
and Nephthalim : ‘ 

14 That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, 

15 § The land of Zabulon, and the land 
of Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, 
beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles ; 

16 The people which sat in darkness 
saw great light; and to them which sat 
in the region and shadow Si Geath light 
is sprung up. 


John iv, 43.—* Or, delivered up.—g Isaiah ix, 1. 





a child is born; unto us a Son is given,” &c. 
Here the Divine Saviour, so predicted, rises 
as the light of the world upon “Galilee of 
the Gentiles,” a provirice which had within 
itself a mixed population of Jews and Gen- 
tiles; being partly inhabited, says Strabo, by 
Egyptians, Arabians, and Phenicians, and so 
was a striking emblem of the whole world of 
Jews and Gentiles. These “ sat in darkness,” 
in ignorance of God and spiritual things, and 
“in the region and shadow of death;” ex- 
pressions used for the grave, and for the ob- 
scure abodes of the departed spirits of the 
wicked in the invisible world; and, by a strong 
and impressive metaphor, they are used to 
describe the misery, helplessness, and danger 
of a people without truth and piety. Ina still 
stronger sense they apply to all the pagan 
Gentile nations, and the Jews in that state of 
unbelief and rejection in which they have been 
for so many ages. But as Christ fixed his 
dwelling in Galilee of the Gentiles as THE 
LIGHT in these regions of darkness, and Tne 
LiFe amidst these shadowy abodes of death, 
and filled this benighted country with his 
heavenly doctrine; so shall this glorious 
prophecy, one of those which, as Lord Bacon 
says, have “a germinant accomplishment,” 
be in every succeeding age more extensively 
fulfilled, until “the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together.” 
Isaiah uses the phrase; “ walked in darkness,” 
and St. Matthew, “sat,” the meaning of 
which is the same; each, in the Hebrew 
mode of speaking, signifying ro BE or To 
DWELL. 

Verse 17. From that time Jesus began to 
preach, §¢.—He fully employed himself 
henceforth in his public ministry; and to 
show that the doctrine of the necessity of 
repentance was not to be confined to John’s 
dispensation, he himself begins by preaching 
it as a necessary preparation for that spi- 
ritual kingdom which he was about to es- 
tablish; and thus he taught all his servants, 
by his own example, where their ministry was 
to BueIn. In that respect he took up the 
dispensation of John the Baptist into his own, . 
and laid the foundations of his religion in 
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17 §[ >From that time Jesus began to 
preach, and to say, Repent: for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. 

_ 18 Yi And Jesus} walking by the sea 
of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon call- 
ed Peter, and Andrew his brother, cast- 


ing a net into the sea: for they were | 


fishers. 
19 And he saith unto them, Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men. 
20 And they straightway left their nets, 
and followed him. 


ST. MATTHEW. 
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21 And going on from thence, he saw 
other two brethren, James the: son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother, in‘a ship 
with Zebedee their father, mending their 
nets; and he called them. 

22 And they immediately left the ship 
and their father, and followed him. - 

23 9 And Jesus went about all Gali- 
lee, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of sickness and 
all manner of disease among the people. 





h Mark i, 14. 





“ repentance toward God,” as well as faith in 
his own offices. 

Verse 18. Walking by the sea of Galilee. 
——This was otherwise called the sea or lake 
of Tiberias, from the city of that name which 
was built on its western shore by Herod the 
tetrarch, and so named in honour of Tiberius 
Cesar. This inland sea had also the appel- 
lation of the lake of Gennesaret ; and in the 
Old ‘Testament is called “ the sea of Cinner- 
eth.” Itis between seventeen and eighteen 
miles in length, and near six in breadth. It 
is surrounded with a varied scenery of mount- 


ains and valleys; is generally smooth and | 


tranquil, but subject to storms of wind sud- 
denly beating down upon it from the mount- 
ains, 

Simon called Peter, and Andrew his bro- 
ther.—These had been disciples of John the 
Baptist ; but this was not their first calling, 
which is related John i, 37,.&c.. At. first, 
therefore, they only continued with Christ for 
a time; now they were more specially called 
to ‘‘ follow” him, and to abandon their oceu- 
pation to be trained up to be apostles for 
Christ, by constant attendance upon his teach- 
ing, and observance of his example, and of 
those mighty works by which he demon- 
strated himself to be “ sent of God.” They 
and others were first called by Christ as dis- 
ciples ; afterward he chose twelve apostles to 
be “ with him always,” Mark iii, 14. 

For they were fishers.—Why then did our 
Lord choose men in this humble station ’— 
The answer is, 1. That they were pious men, 
the fruit of the ministry of John the Baptist. 
2. That it might in future be acknowledged, 
that “the excellency of the power was of 
God, not of man.” That the Gospel might 
appear to all not to be a device of human 
genius’ and subtlety, but “the wisdom of 
God, and the power of God.” These “fish- 
ers” nothing but that wisdom and that power 
could make fishers of men, in the sense of 
our Lord; which meant, not only to bring 
men into the visible community of Christians, 
but into a state of personal reconciliation with 
God, and the experience of his regenerating 
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grace. No minister “catches men” until 
these changes are effected in them by his 
labours; and his instrumentality as to these 
stupendous results, affecting the present and 
eternal interests of his hearers, tan only be 
rendered effectual by the constant co-working 
of a Divine power. The metaphor suited 
these circumstances; they had been success- 
ful in their occupation as fishermen: now 
they were to be appointed to the office of 
instructing and saving souls, and our Lord 
promises to give them good success in that 
loftier calling. 

Verse 21. James-the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother.—There was another James, 
the son of Alpheus. These were also dis- 
tinguished by the former being called James 
the Greater, and the latter James the Less ; 
which was probably a distinction founded 
upon seniority. The John here mentioned 
was “the beloved disciple.” He, it is pro- 
bable, had previously become a disciple of 
Christ at the same time with Andrew and 
Simon Peter, though he suppresses his name 
in the account, John i, 35. . 

In a ship,—T1doiv denotes a vessel of any 
size. In a boat is somewhat too diminutive 
a rendering ; in a ship, too stately. A fish- 
ing vessel may express the precise idea. 

Verse 23. Teaching in their synagogues. 
—The antiquity of synagogues is a matter of 
dispute ; but at least from the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonian captivity, they 
were established in all their towns and cities, 
and-in the larger cities were very numerous. 
This was the case also in foreign countries ° 
wherever the Jews resided. They were not 
places for offering sacrifices, which could 
only be done at Jerusalem, but for public 
worship on the Sabbath; comprising the 
reading of the law and the prophets, exhorta- 
tion, and the oblation of alms. Their offi- 
cers were, 1. The ruler of the synagogue, 
apxuvarywyos, who presided, and called 
persons to read the sections for the day, or 
to exhort, out of the congregation assembled, 
unless some one voluntarily offered himself, 
for which it appears there was full liberty 
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24 And liis fame went throughout 
all Syria: and they brought unto him 
all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and those 
which were possessed with devils, 
and those which were lunatic, and those 


given. 2. The elders of the synagogue, 
a péaSurepos, who were the counsellors of the 
ruler, and with him formed a court for the 
settling of disputes, and the punishment of 
minor offences by expulsion or the infliction 
of “forty stripes save one.” Hence our 
Lord foretells that his disciples should be 
“ scourged in the synagogues ;” and allusion 
is made several times in the Gospel to the 
penalty of being “cast out of the synagogue.” 
3. The collectors of alms, diaxovor, deacons. 
4. The servants. The Jews who were un- 
able to go up to Jerusalem on these great festi- 
vals are supposed to have had worship in the 
synagogue on those festivals as well as the 
Sabbath. This important institution of syna- 
gogues, where a congregation was always to 
be met with on the Sabbath, and often at 
other times, and where liberty of exhortation 
and of interpretation was allowed to qualified 
persons, our Lord availed himself of to teach 
his heavenly doctrine ; and itinerated through 
all Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the king- 
dom. It was also by ministering.in syna- 
gogues that the apostles gathered Churches 
in different parts of the world; and when 
Christian congregations were formed, they 
followed, during the first ages, nearly the 
same mode of worship as that of the syna- 
gogues, with the addition of the Lord’s Sup- 
er. 
- Sickness and disease.—These, terms are 
often used promiscuously ; but if any distinc- 
tion can be made, vodog rather signifies a vio- 
lent disorder; wadaxia; a chronic debility. 
In the next verse is added, divers diseases 
and torments, with which people were seized 
and bound; by which are probably meant, 
those torturing spasmodic affections to which 
the people of those countries are liable, as 
tetanus, spasmodic cholera, as well as rheu- 
matic and other more lingering maladiés, &c. 
Those which were possessed with devils, 
Soupnovi2 omevoug, (see theefollowing note,) and 
those who were lunatic; ¢eAnvio.Zousvoug, that 
is, epileptic; and perhaps also deranged 
patients, whose disease was generally thought 
to be affected by the age of the moon, and 
hence the name both in Greek and English; 
and those that had the palsy, ragadurixove, 
the paralytic. All these disorders are, men- 
tioned at once, to indicate the immense num- 
ber of sick persons that were brought to 
Christ, and his unbounded benevolence and 
power. Here truly we see the light shining 
upon these (Calileans and Syrians, the people 
who sat in darkness and the region and shadow 
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that had the palsy; and he healed 
them. 

25 Arid there followed him great mul- 
titudes of people from Galilee, and from 
Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from 
Judea, and from beyond Jordan. 





of death, as “the Sun of righteousness rising 
with HEALING in his wings.” 

Verse 24. Those possessed with devils.— 
An affliction, calamitous beyond all others, and 
therefore not only distinguished from the 
diseases which follow, but put at the head 
of them; andthe removal of wliich, even 
more decidedly than any other, marked the 
Divine power of Christ, and set the broadest 
seal upon his mission: “‘ But if I with the 
FINGER or Gop cast out devils, no doubt the 
kingdom of God is come upon you,” Luke 
xi, 20. The word used in such cases is daiuwv, 
a term applied by the Greeks to their gods; 
but which the Jews applied only to evil spirits, 
in the number of which indeed they réckoned 
the Gentile deities. Very strenuous have 
been the attempts of a certain class of com- 
mentators to resolve these demoniacal posses- 
sions into madness, and other disordérs, which 
they say the Jews popularly ascribed to evil 
spirits, as the ignorant among ourselves 
ascribe extraordinary complaints to witch- 
craft. But who does riot see that this theory 
seriously compromises the character of our 
Lord himself !—because it supposes him to 
have practised upon the credulity and igno- 
rance of the people, and to have falsely repre- 
sented the casting out of devils as a stronger 
proof of the Divine power than the healing of 
diseases; whereas, according to this view, it 
was but an act of the same kind. How, also, 
will they reconcile to this theory the conduct 
of our Lord, who addressed them as beings 
separate from, and independent of, the pos- 
sessed; and held conversations with them? 
How, again, will they account for thie use of 
the phrase “casting” them out? how, that 
those afflicted persons, who were possessed, 
should unrrormiy address Jésus as the Mes- 
siah? And, finally, how can the history of the 
devils being permitted to enter the herd of 
swine be interpreted consistently with eom-~ 
mion sense, unless an actual possession of men 
by evil spirits, inflicting torments, and produc- 
ing and exasperating diseases, be admitted ? 
Human philosophy must necessarily be unable 
to penetrate the mystery of this permitted 
evil, because the invisible world and its laws 
cannot be made the subject of investigation ; 
but with such consequences as must follow 
from the rejection of the historical character 
of the narrative, no modest or serious: mam 
will dare to entangle himself. Better reject 
the revelation of God entirely, than set up 4 
mode of interpretation which renders its mean- 
ing uncertain, and its use doubtful. (See 


of 


note on verse 1.) ‘‘ When,” says Campbell, 
“T find mention made of the number of demons 
in particular possessions, their actions so ex- 
pressly distinguished from those of the man 
possessed, conversations held by the former 
in regard to the disposal of them after their 
expulsion, and accounts given how they were 
actually disposed of; when I find desires and 
passions ascribed peculiarly to them, and 
similitudes taken from the conduct which they 
usually observe, it is impossible for me to 
_ deny their existence.” 
Verse 25, “And there followed him great 
multitudes, §c.—So. widely did his fame 
spread, and so powerful an impression was 
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made, that the news of the actions and dis- 
courses of this great prophet was spread from 
one part to another, until great multitudes fol- 
lowed him from Galilee, both upper and 
lower; and from Decapolis, a part of Syria, 
lying on the east of the sea of Galilee, and'so 
named from its ten cities; and from Jerusa- 
lem, whither his fame had also spread, though 
as yet he had not visited it since the com- 
mencement of his public ministry ; and from 
Judea, that is, Judea properly so called; and 
from beyond Jordan, which was a distinct 
country, named otherwise Perea. (See the 


‘maps of Palestine.) 


CHAPTER V. 


1 Christ beginneth his sermon in the mount: 3 declaring who are blessed, 13 who are the salt 
of the earth, 14 the light of the world, the city ona hill, 15 the candle: 17 that he came to ful- 
Sil the law. 21 What it is to kill, 27 to commit adultery, 33 to swear: 38 exhorteth to suffer 
wrong, 44 to love even our enemies, 48 and to labour after perfectness. 


1 Anp seeing the multitudes, he 
went up into a mountain: and when 


he was set, his disciples came unte 
him : 





CHAPTER V. Verse 1. And seeing the 
multitudes, d-c.—Here both the multitudes, 
and his disciples, are mentioned distinctly 
as his auditors. Probably his disciples sat in 
a semicircle athis feet, as was customary with 
the disciples of the Jewish doctors. ‘The 
master,” says Maimonides, “sits in the chief 
place, and the disciples before him in a circuit, 
so that they all see the master, and hear his 
words.” ‘The general audience were at some 
distance; for it is evident from some passa- 
ges in this discourse, such as, ‘Ye are the 
salt.of the earth;” “Ye are the light of the 
world,” that it was immediately addressed to 
his disciples as nearest to him, and separate 
from the rest. But Christ: publicly showed 
what those doctrines were, to the knowledge 
and practice of which he was training up his 
more intimate followers, and for the publica- 
tion of which to others he was thus qualifying 
them. It may throw some light upon our 
Lord’s taking upon himself the office, of a 
public teacher, a circumstance which excited 
no surprise, and was in fact in itself nothing 
new, to remark, that any man skilled in the 
law appears to have had the right to become 
a doctor or teacher of it, to such disciples as 
chose to attend his discourses; and these 
disciples not only attended him at some usual 
place of teaching, but followed him from place 
to place, doing him honour as their instructer. 

At what exact period of our Lord’s minis- 
try the sermon on the mount was delivered, 
we have no particular account. The place 
was near Capernaum, and the time early, but 








subsequent to the calling of several of the 
apostles, and after his fame had spread 
throughout Palestine, as stated in the pre- 
ceding chapter... In the synagogues of Gali- 
lee he had delivered many discourses on the 
subject of his “kingdom;” and the effect 
had been that many now openly professed to 
be his disciples. That his sermon on this 
occasion was one continued discourse, and 
not, as some have supposed, a collection of. 
fragments, delivered at. different times,. is.” 
manifest both from the introductory, and the 
concluding remarks of the evangelists: “ Mul- 
titudes” follow him to the mountain; they 
listen, and express their astonishment when. 
he had “ ended these sayings ;” and when he 
was “come down from the mountain great 
multitudes” still follow him. We must there- 
fore conclude that all which St. Matthew 
has inserted between these historical remarks. 
as “the sayings” of our Lord, were at that 
time delivered consecutively. The very ex- 
pression also, he opened his mouth. and taught 
them,’ saying, is only used to indicate the 
commencement of a solemn and lengthened 
discourse. It was a phrase frequent. among 
them, as a notice that they were about to de- 
liver something weighty and deliberate, “I 
will open my mouth in a parable,” Psalm 
Ixxviii, 2. So also Virgil, finem dedit ore 
loquendt, “he finished speaking with his. 
mouth.” On. this Divine sermon we may 
remark generally, that it not only explains 
and ineulcates the most important truths, but 
that it has frequent reference to those reli- 
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2 And he opened his mouth, and taught 
them, saying, 
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gious errors which the Jewish doctors of 
different sects had spread among the people, 
to the perversion of the: meaning of the sa- 
ered writings, and the destruction of practical 
piety. Hence Lightfoot well observes, though 
somewhat too strongly, ‘‘ To the explanation 
of this discourse is required quick and ready 
versedness in the records of the Jews; for 
Christ hath an eye and reference to their 
language, doctrines, customs, traditions, and 
opinions, in almost every line.” 

Christ shows first who are the truly bless- 
ed, or rather happy persons, worxergsor, that is, 
in what the true felicity of man consists; a 
subject of great debate among heathen sages, 
whose opinions as'to the chief good of man 
were almost equally numerous and contra- 
dictory. ‘‘ To this point,” says one, “three 
hundred sects of philosophers have taught as 
many different ways; but to us one alone is 
fully sufficient.” On this subject, also, the 
Jewish teachers, seconded by their own proud 
and carnal hearts, had fatally misled the 
people, though their own Scriptures con- 
tained most explicit and infallible declarations 
on this subject. They might indeed have 
learned from David, that “blessed is the man 
whose iniquity is forgiven, whose sin is co- 
vered; the man to whom the Lord imputeth 
not sin, and in whose spirit there is no guile,” 
expressions which are to be taken to exclude 
all from true felicity who stand not in this 
relation of friendship with God, and who had 
not been in heart purged from sin. But they 
placed happiness in wealth and worldly dis- 
tinctions; and religion in superstition and 
ceremony, which generated pride, in a fan- 
cied holiness, and a blind confidence in an 
external covenant relation to God as the seed 
of Abraham. ‘Our Lord opens quite contrary 
views, and makes the true felicity of man to 
arise from the moral state of his heart, and 
shows that’it is entirely independent of  out- 
ward circumstances. All the beatitudes must 
therefore be interpreted spiritually, and not 
under those low views in which they are 
eens some commentators, who seem 

ittle to understand the whole bearing of this 

discourse, or the true character of Chris- 
tianity itself, THE soLE OBJECT OF WHICH IS 
TO BRING THE HEART OF MAN BACK to God, 
and to renew it in righteousness and true 
HOLINESS, in order to restore happiness to the 
INDIVIDUAL, and to the worLp. 

Verse 3. Blessed are the poor in spirit.— 
Not the poor in opposition to the rich, for it 
is manifestly one great object of our Lord to 
call off the attention of his hearers from out- 
ward circumstances as necessarily connected 
with true felicity ; nor those, as Grotius has 
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3. * Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven: 


chap. vi, 20. 
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it, “ poor in mind,” that is, patiently and con- 
tentedly poor, as though our Lord were no 
more than-a heathen teacher of the advan- 
tages of contentment. Poverty of spirit sig- 
nifies the same thing as humility, considered 
in a religious sense; or, at least, it is the 
principle of humility, and so may be the 
character of men of widely different condi- 
tions, as to external rank, and excludes the 
notion of Campbell, and others subsequent to 
Grotius, who resolve it into that disposition 
which accommodates itself without murmur- 
ing to poor circumstances.. There are many 
such contented persons who have no pretence 
at all to spirituality of mind; and how that 
should form any special qualification for ‘the 
kingdom .of -heaven,” such writers fail to 
show. Our Lord evidently alludes to Isaiah 
Ixvi, 2, “To this man will I look, even to 
him that is poor,” or lowly, “and of a con- 
trite spirit, and trembleth at my word.”— 
Poverty of spirit implies a penitential sense 
of our guilt as sinners, and a deep conviction 
of our unworthiness and natural imbecility in 
all things relating to our salvation, accompa- 


nied by an entire dependence upon God for. 


counsel, strength, and grace. It is the root 
of all true faith or trust in God; the exciting 
cause of that devotional habit which expresses 
itself in earnest, constant breathings after in- 
tercourse with him, and the exertion of his 
influence upon us; and it excludes all reli- 
gious pride and boasting, for which the Jews, 
through their want of true humility, were so 
often reproved by Christ. 

For theirs is the kingdom of heaven.— 
Such were the only persons in a suitable 
state of mind to receive the new dispensa- 
tion of truth and mercy introduced by Christ, 
and with this preparation of mind they would 
infallibly embrace it, with its spiritual bene- 
fits here and its rewards hereafter; for the 
kingdom of heaven established by Christ 
being spiritual, it comprehends both grace 
here, and glory hereafter. This beatitude is 


not to be confined to those to whom the Gos- 


pel was first preached. “The kingdom of 
heaven” is always ‘‘ among” many who enter 
not into it for want of true poverty of spirit. 
To receive Christianity as a Divine institu- 
tion, and, from a sense of our danger and 
necessity, to press, in the earnestness of 
prayer, and the vigorous actings of faith, into 
the personal experience of its spiritual bless- 
ings and future hopes, are distinct things ; and 


through this lowly gate of humility only can we 


enter. The order of grace, as above stated, 
is,—‘“‘ Repent ye, and BeLinve the Gospel.” 
Then comes that true “ blessedness” which 
flows from the establishment of that kingdom 
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4 Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted. 
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5 b Blessed are the 
shall inherit the earth. 


meek: for they 
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of God in our hearts, which is “ righteous- 


ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
Verse 4. Blessed are they that mourn, &c. 
—This on the first view appears paradoxical ; 
norisit to be explained by referring the mourn- 
ang and the subsequent comfort merely to out- 


ward things as their cause. ‘There is, indeed, | 


no blessedness in being plunged into afflictions 
to have the comfort of being ultimately relieved 
from them. ‘This “‘ saying” of our Lord may 
be taken, 1. To refer to that inward distress 
which the recollection of our offences against 
God produces in a contrite heart. It implies, 
however, tenderness as well as alarm; it re- 
gards sin against God in his characters of 
goodness and love, as well as those of majesty 
and justice ; and hence that loathing of it, and 
those strong struggles to get free from its 
bondage, which characterize a genuine repent- 
ance. Such mourners are pronounced blessed 
by our Lord, not in reference to their present 
state, which is one of wretchedness; but to 
the “ comfort” of the Holy Ghost which shall 
assuredly follow. To all.such is promised 
the remission of sins, and the pledge of adop- 
tion in the abiding presence and solacing 
influence of “ the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.” 
From true poverty of spirit proceeds this holy 
mourning, as from its principle. 2. It may 
also respect the afflictions of good men, con- 
sidered in reference to those moral ends which 
we know from the doctrine of providence, as 
it is tayght by our Lord and his apostles, the 
sufferings of such persons actually accomplish 
under Divine direction. The ‘‘ comfort” how- 
ever, in such cases, is not always the removal 
of afflictive circumstances. ‘These may te- 
main, and yet the promise of Christ shall 
stand firm. That consolation arises from the 
instruction and correction which sanctified 
troubles administer under the influence of 
grace ; the special supports which are given 
in answer to prayer; the refining of the affec- 
tions of the soul from remaining earthliness ; 
and the stronger and more lively anticipations 
of that eternal rest, where there shall be {‘ no 
more-pain, nor tears, nor death.” 

‘Verse 9. Blessed are the meek.—Meekness 
implies the absence of all irascible and malig- 
nant passions, and ig the fruit of regenerating 
grace. It isa state of the soul produced by 
the habitual and supreme influence of prudence 
and benevolence. It is, therefore, patient of 
sufferings, and forgiving of injuries ; and how- 
ever contrary the natural constitution of the 
mind may be to this affection, it is the certain 
effect of the Holy Spirit’s influence, fully re- 
ceived, to produce it in all who seek it, The 
example of Christ specially enforces this tem- 
per, in which strength and loveliness are so 











xxxvii, 11, 





strikingly combined, upon his followers, and 
it is carefully enjoined in the writings of his 
apostles as an essential branch of true religion; 
for in the Christian system doctrines and ex- 
ternal ordinances are regarded only as MEANS 
to the attainment of good principles, benevo- 
lent affections, and rightly ordered words and 
actions, and have no other: value assigned 
them; a circumstance-which always distin- 
guishes true Christianity from its own cor- 
rupted forms, and from-all the systems of - 
Jewish and Gentile superstition. Meekness 
was little regarded as an element of practical , 
piety among the Jews; though sometimes 
praised by their writers, and strongly urged in 
their Seriptures. For this reason, as well as 
to ineuleate it upon all his followers, our Lord 
gives it an.eminent place in this discourse, 
which formally unfolds the principles and 
characters of his religion. 

For they shall inherit the earth.—In, here 
rendered earth, often means, in Scripture, the 
land of Judea. Those seem to err who con- 
fine this promise to the calm and placid enjoy- 
ment of life, which meekness of spirit tends 
to promote. ‘This is undoubtedly true, as 
well as that a meek spirit often creates friends 
and secures advantages. But far below the 
meaning of our Lord are these earthly views. 
The language of the promise is taken from 
the promises made to the Jews, that they 
should inherit the land of Canaan; but from 
the time of Abraham, Canaan was invested 
with a typical character, and represented to 
the faith and hepe of spiritually-minded Jews, 
the great inheritance of heaven. That was 
“the land afar off,” where ‘‘the King” was 
to be seen in his “‘ beauty,” or, in other words, 
where a more glorious display was to be made 
of the majesty and worship of God, than in 
the temple of Jerusalem, even while God him- 
self dwelt there, and all the pomp of the 
Levitical worship was observed. To the 
meek, therefore, the inheritance of the hea- 
venly Canaan is here promised ; and none but 
the meek shall inherit it; for without this 
essential branch of ‘holiness, no man shall 
see the Lord.” A beautiful contrast may 
also be remarked in this passage. The Jews 
came into possession of the land of Canaan 
through deeds of blood and force of arms ; but 
the Christian warfare is not carnal but 
spiritual ; and patience, humility, gentleness, 
and charity, are the arms by which we urge 
our way into the inheritance of heaven. Nor — 
was our Lord’s use of the phrase, “ inheriting 
the earth,” in the sense of enjoying future 
felicity, at all out of the common way of speak- 
ing among the Jews. Maimonides, following 
earlier authorities, interprets ‘inheriting the 
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6 Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: ¢ for they 
shall be filled. 

7 Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy. 





c Isaiah Ixv, 13. 





land for ever,” in Isaiah lx,.21,.in a figurative 
sense, as referring to the happiness of a future 
state ; and perhaps there was floating in Plato’s 
mind some notion of terrestrial things being, 
in some respects, the types and emblems of 
heavenly ones; he calls heaven, “as it were 
the TRUE EARTH,” wg aAnSws Y/n- 

Ah! what is death? °Tis life’s vast shore, 

Where vanities are vain no more ;~ 

Where all pursuits their goal obtain, 

And life is all retouch’d again. | GAMBOLD. 

Verse 6. Blessed are they which do hun- 

ger and thirst, §c.—Here the strong desires 
of the mind are represented by the appetites 
of the body, a metaphor common in all lan- 
guages. Righteousness is to be taken in the 
sense of holiness ; which consists in the entire 
renewal of the soul after the image of God; 
which cannot be attained without vehement 
desires, prayers, and efforts, and with which 
all those shall be abundantly satisfied who 
thus seek it.. In them there shall be no lack 
of any virtue to complete the full and mature 
character of a true Christian. Desires so 
strong to be delivered from all sin, and to be 
endued with all moral excellencies, must 
necessarily produce constant and earnest 
prayers to God for the renewing influences 
of his grace; but as God worketh in man “ to 
will and to do,” that he may be encouraged 
to ‘ work out his own salvation,” so in propor- 
tion to the sincerity with which we seek to 
obtain and to preserve a truly righteous state 
of heart, will be the diligence we shall use in 
all those means which God has appointed for 
the mortification of sin, the resistance of 
temptation, and the exercise of our virtues. 
Some writers, observing that drLaw in classi- 
cal writers governs a genitive case, suppose 
an ellipsis of dia before dmcsocuvny, and so 
take the passage to be a declaration of the 
happiness of those who suffer hunger and 


thirst for the sake of righteousness ; which 


would, however, make it the same benedic- 
tion as that in verses.10 and 11. But in 
Hellenistic Greek diLaw is found followed 
with an accusative, as in the text; instances 
of which occur in the Septuagint, the wisdom 
of Solomon, in Philo, and Josephus. 

Verse 7. Blessed are the merciful, gc.— 
The exercise of mercy to others is often en- 
joined by our Lord with the strongest em- 
phasis, and he enforces it by the highest 
example, that of God our heavenly Father ; 
by the utter inconsistency of a selfish, obdu- 
rate disposition with the profession of his 
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8 4 Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God. 
9 Blessed are the peacemakers : for 
jthey shall be called the children of 
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God. 
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religion; and by the fearful menace of mercy 


‘being withheld from us if we deny it to 


others. ‘To be merciful, implies a sympa- 
thizing regard to the miseries of others; 
liberality in relieving their distresses accord- 
ing to our utmost power; the ready. forgive- 
ness of offences, and the remission of obli- 


'| gations due to ourselvés, when the parties are 


unable to discharge them. And often, as to 
outward things, even is the promise fulfilled, 
that the merciful shall obtain mercy from 
God, in the gracious interpositions of his 
providence, and in the forgiveness of our sins. 
The latter is doubtless: included in ‘‘ obtaining 
mercy ;” and though we cannot plead the 
exercise of mercy to others, as giving us any 
claim upon so undeserved a blessing, yet 
thereby we remove out of the way that which 
would be an insuperable obstacle to the-exer- 
cise of the mercy of God as to our own de- 
linquencies and violated obligations. « 

Verse 8. Blessed are the pure in heart.— 
Here again our Lord, according tothe spirit 
and intent of his whole discourse, turns the 
attention of his hearers from those outward pu- 
rifications which the more-superstitious Jews, 
and especially the Pharisees, so carefully 
preached, and the importance of which they 
so greatly exaggerated, to the purification of 
the HearT. In that lies the true fountain of 
evil; and there the sanctification of man must 
begin and be completed. This purity of 
heart respects the intention, in opposition to 
religious hypocrisy ; and so consists in the 
simple, unmixed desire to please God in all 
things: it implies, also, the extirpation of all 
unholy desires, imaginations, tendencies, and 
affections. But this cannot be a negative 
state only; the absence of all evil is neces- 
sarily the presence of all good. Hence, in 
this condition of mind, truth becomes the 
clear light of. the judgment, and the exact 
rule of conscience; the will is rendered 
cheerfully submissive to Divine authority ; 
God is loved “ with all the heart, and mind, ° 
and soul, and strength, and our neighbour as 
ourselves ;” and “whatsoever things’ are” 
externally, and in their outward, -practical 
manifestation, “true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, if there be any virtue, if there be any 
praise,” the root of all, if they are real, and 
not simulated virtues, is a\pure heart ; a na- 
ture, to use St. Paul’s words, “sanctified 
wholly ;” to effect which entire sanctification. 
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10 ¢ Blessed are they which are per- 
secuted forrighteousness’ sake : for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

11 Blessed are ye, when men shall 
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revile you, and persecute you, and shall 
say all manner of ‘evil against you 
*falsely for my sake. 

12 Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: 





f1 Peter iv, 14—* Greck, lying. 





of man.is the peculiar and glorious work of 
the Holy Ghost, through the Gospel. 
For they shall see. God.—This. is not 
merely to enjoy his favour and special pro- 
tection here and hereafter, as the phrase is 
taken by some to import. It has a larger 
meaning; and must be interpreted by other 
scriptures. Moses, ‘endured, as sEnineG 
him who is invisible ;” that is, he had respect 
to the power and faithfulness of a present 
God, and was thus preserved from fearing the 
wrath of Pharaoh. David had respect to 
God, setting him always.“ at his right hand,” 
and thus, through his trust in him, was not 
“moved,” not agitated or oppressed, by his 
troubles.. We have-also the phrases of 
‘walking in the light of God’s, countenance,” 
and of “his face being turned toward the 
objects of his favour ;” both of which imply 
intimate and gracious intercourse between 
God and his people. An habitual regard to 
the invisible Creator and Preserver in his 
visible works, and the recognition of his 
agency, and a right understanding of his pur- 
poses, both in judgments and in mercies, are 
also acts by which we are said to. see God; 
and rightly to understand the Gospel of 
Christ, and so, to love the truth which it re- 
veals, and habitually and affectionately to 
meditate upon it, is called ‘“ beholding with 
unveiled face the glory of the Lord,” In all 
these respects the pure in heart see God on 
earth; and the more fully and habitually so, 
as their purity becomes more perfect. ‘The 
promise, however, chiefly respects a future 
life. To see God as he manifests himself to 
the glorified spirits of the redeemed in hea- 
ven, has from the beginning been the crown- 
ing hope of. good men, and formed their 
noblest conception of future felicity and glory. 
Thus Job, “In my flesh shall I sez God;” 
and of the man that “ walketh: righteously 
and speaketh uprightly,” Isaiah says, “‘'Thine 
eyes shall sex THE KING in his beauty.”— 
Conewrring with these views, and with special 
reference to these very words of our Saviour, 
St. John has the following glowing passage : 
“‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but 
we know, that when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him; for we shall ser HIM As Hu Is, 
And every man that hath this hope in him 
purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” Those 
who would confine the purity of heart spoken 
of in this verse to purity of intention, would 
not greatly err, if they extended the notion 
as far as Bernard, who defines purity of in- 











tention to consist “in directing all our actions 
to the honour of God, the good of our neigh- 
bour, and the preservation of a good con- 
science.” But how vast, how complete a 
change in man’s moral nature does all this 
necessarily suppose! a change only to be 
accomplished by the great power of God, 
“working in us. that which is well pleasing ~ 
in his sight, that we may be perfect in every 
good work to do his will.” 

Verse 9.. Blessed are the peace makers.— 
This is equivalent to 01 wosuvres HV EIPNVNV, 
persons who, being themselves of a pacific 
disposition, exert themselves as to others. to 
allay strifes, reconcile enmities, prevent wars 
and tumults, and to preserve society in har- 
mony and charity. ‘There is in this a tacit 
reproof of the factious and quarrelsome spirit 
of the Jews, and also of that eagerness to be 
led to war, in order to obtain the supremacy 
over other nations under the banners of their 
expected military Messiah, which was so 
much indulged by their greatest zealots. 
Now, however, the true Messiah speaks to 
them in his own appropriate character, as the 
Prince of Peace, and declares that only the 
lovers and makers of peace are regarded as 
the children-of God, and therefore the sub- 
jects of his kingdom: another indication to 
them of its purely spiritual nature ; a charac- 
ter which it must retain to the end of time, 
unless the essential principles of Christianity 
are to-be changed; a subject which ought to 
be well considered by those among ourselves, 
who indulge the Jewish dream of a visible 
and political reign of Christ. The reign of 
Christ is internal; it governs the hearts of 
men, and by them shall govern the world in 
tranquillity, when all, or the majority of our 
race shall have become subject, in their prin- 
ciples and affections, to its influence. So far 
as it now extends, its effect is to produce a 
pacific temper, and to harmonize the otherwise 
jarring elements of human society. Wesee 
this éxemplified in pious. families, in 
those religious societies which retain 
their primitive simple heartedness, ar 
respect the rule of Christ, ‘‘ to love o1 
ther.” These are delightful portraits, 
in miniature, of the ultimate effect of the 
religion of peace and charity upon larger | 
communities, and finally upon all nations. 

For they shall be called the children of 
God.—To be called the children of God may 
be regarded as a Hebraism for to be the 
children of God; or the sense is, they shall 
be emphatically entitled “the children of 
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for great is your reward in heaven : for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were. 
before you. 
13 9 Ye are the salt of the earth: 

g Mark ix, 50; 


God,” who is “the God of peace.” Thus 
St. Paul: “Be ye therefore followers of 
God as dear cHILpREN, and walk in love,” 
Eph. v, 1,2: All the children of God are 
jovers and promoters of peace; and those 
who are of a contrary disposition have no 
right to invest themselves with that high 
title, or to consider themselves as a part of 
the family of God. 

Verse 10. Blessed are they which are per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake.—The Pha- 
risees and others looked for applause on ac- 
count of their “righteousness ;” and they 
acquired it in proportion to the opinion en- 
tertained of their sanctity. The righteous- 
ness of Christ’s disciples was to expose them 
to. obloquy and to persecution; yet the one 
was external and hypocritical, the other real 
and universal. He only that perfectly knew 
the human heart could predict, and that in an 
age when every appearance of extraordinary 
piety commanded a deeply respectful defe- 
rence, that in the case of his disciples the 
highest religious attainments should render 
them the more odious, and expose them to 
every form of insult and cruelty which ma- 
lignant ingenuity could invent. The true 
reason was, that their righteousness “‘ ex- 
ceeded the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees ;” exceeded it as the result of 
penitence, humility, trust in God, and the 
renunciation of all the secret evils of the 
_ heart; and exceeded it in its uniform and 
universal practical character. It was there- 
fore a standing reproof of that righteousness 
which consisted chiefly in formality and hy- 
pocrisy. And as the very charity of the 
Gospel bound those who received it to en- 
deavour to remove the delusions of those 
who trusted in “the form of godliness, but 
denied its power,” it was felt to be intrusive, 
troublesome, and provoking to bad and de- 
ceived men. These are the causes which 
have ever made the religion of Christ, when 

ully explained and earnestly enforced, the 

bject of the hatred of the world. The reli- 
gion of the superstitious and self-righteous 

fs with pride, worldliness, and many 
_ other vices, the mortification of which is re- 
quired by true Christianity. Hence hatred 
of the truth itself naturally transfers itself to 
those who advocate it, and disturb the carnal 
security of others by a faithful and zealous 
exhibition of its reproving light. If any one 
thinks that the case is much changed in the 
present day, let him enforce upon all he meets 
with the spiritual nature and obligations of 
Christianity, and he will not fail to discover 
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Sbut if the salt have lost his savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted? It is thence- 
forth good for nothing but to be cast out, 
and to be trodden under foot of men. 


Luke xiv, 34. 





that still “‘ the carnal mind is enmity against 
God.” ‘The word rendered persecute, as 
Grotius well observes, is of forcible and ex- 
tensive meaning. The Latin, persequa, does 
not express its force, which is rather to be 
taken in the sense of veware, exagitare. We 


are not, therefore, with Beza, to confine it to — 


the forensic sense, as perseqgut judicio ;. for. 
it has not only been at the tribunals of tyrants 


that Christians have suffered, persecution, | - 


but in the various forms of private malignity, 
and tumultuous popular commotion. It may 


also be remarked, that the most violent per-~ 


secutors have been found among superstitious 
and fanatical men, who have themselves made 
great pretensions to some kind of sanctity. 
Antiochus Epiphanes was a fanatical idola- 
ter; the Jewish scribes and Pharisees pur- 
sued our Lord and his disciples with unre- 
lenting bitterness; “‘trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous.” Several of the 
Roman emperors who distinguished them- 
selves most against the primitive Church 
were blind in their attachment to the popular 
religion; and popery and Mohammedanism 
would have been less cruel had they been less 
superstitious and self righteous. : 
For theirs is the kingdom of heaven.— 
Good men, in seasons of persecution, often 
enter most deeply into the experience of 
Christianity. It is only by maintaining the 
vigour of these graces, that they can main- 
tain the ground on which they are exposed 
to attacks so constant and rude ; and their im- 
mediate reward is a more intimate fellowship 
with God, and richer internal consolations. 
“As our afflictions abound our consolations 
abound.” In this sense the kingdom of hea- 
ven may be truly said to be ¢hets, who are 
“ persecuted for righteousness’ sake ;” though 
our Lord ultimately refers, as in the twelfth 
verse, to the rewards of another life. Among 
the crowns of heaven the martyr’s crown is 
the most glorious. Hence the strong ex- 
hortation, “ Rejoice, and be exceeding otad; 
for great is your reward in heaven.” , 
For so persecuted they the prophets, §c. 
—If yap be taken in its most common import 
as a causative conjunction, then the reason 
for this joy of the persecuted disciples of 
Christ, as drawn from the case of the pro- 
phets, is, that as those venerable persons, 
notwithstanding their persecutions, were then 
enjoying the high rewards of heaven, the 
disciples were assured that the same felisities 
and honours would as certainly follow their 
sufferings for the same cause. But if yap 
be taken as a particle of affirmation, then the 
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14 Ye are the light of the world. A 
city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
15 Neither do men light » a candle, 





h Mark iv, 21; Luke viii, 16; xi, 33. 


intention of Christ was to remove all surprise 
from the minds of men, that the teachers of 
his religion should be hated and injured. solely 
on that account. The answer to this tacit 
objection, therefore, is, As the holy prophets 
were persecuted by bad men, so bad men will 
always be disposed. to hate and persecute my 
holy and zealous disciples. ‘The former sense 
is, [ think, to be preferred. 

Verse 13. Ye are the salt of the earth.— 
This is undoubtedly spoken of the true dis- 
eiples of Christ. Salt furnishes metaphor, 
both to profane and sacred writers, to ex- 
press the qualities and effects of wisdom, 
truth, and goodness.. The particular property 
of this mineral which is here referred to is 
its resistance to putrefaction. In the midst 
of that which is corrupt it. preserves its own 
purity; and it diffuses its own influence 
through the mass of several substances, and 
communicates to them its own incorrupti- 
bility. Thus the character and the public 
influence of true Christians are each forcibly 
represented. The earth signifies, not the 
land of Judea, as in verse 5, but the whole 
world. This is made evident by what fol- 
lows, which is but the same idea placed under 
another aspect: ‘“Ye are the light of the 
world,” referring to the sun, which gives light 
to all nations. Christianity, exemplified, 
maintained, and diffused by the disciples of 
Christ, was designed for the illumination and 
salvation of all mankind. Thus our Lord, 
even at this early period, taught that the be- 
nefits of his mission were not to be confined 
to the Jews only ; a subject, however, which 
was not as yet fully apprehended by his 
hearers, though in perfect accordance with 
the prophecies of their own Scriptures. 

But if the salt have lost his savour.—We 
have no indigenous salt of this description ; 
but the salt of Judea was the rock or fossil 
salt, or else that left by the evaporation of 
salt lakes on the borders of the Dead Sea. 
Both these kinds of salt were apt to lose their 
pungency. Maundrell in his travels broke 
off a piece of salt from a rock, and found that 
externally, through exposure to the atmos- 
phere, it had become tasteless; but the inner 
part, where it had been joined to the rock, re- 
tained its savour. Schoetgen has shown that 
considerable quantities of salt were used in sa- 
crifice, and that when any part of it had been 
found tasteless, it was thrown upon the floor 
of the court of the temple. This, however, 
better explains a similar passage in Mark ix, 
49, 50: “ Every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt. Salt is good,” &c, where the use of 
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and put it under a * bushel, but on a can- 
dlestick ; and it giveth light unto all that 
are in the house. 


* The word in the original signifieth, a measure 
containing about a pint less than a peck. 


salt in the sacrifices is expressly referred to. 
Here the general qualities of good salt to 
preserve and to communicate its own incor- 
ruptibility are those referred to; and whe- 
ther in the temple, or in domestic use, if any 
portion of salt was found to have lost its salt- 
ness, it would, as a matter of course, be 
thrown away, and so be trampled under foot. 
The savourless salt represents those who ~ 
have lost the vital influence of piety. Nei- 
ther does their conversation savour of the 
things. of God; nor do their conduct and 
spirit exert a sanctifying influence upon others. 
Their profession may remain; the doctrines 
of Christ may still generally be held; all the 
external signs of piety may be exhibited 
by them; but the spirit, the PUNGENCY, is 
gone. The dry and sapless branch, and the 
tasteless and unsavoury salt, are their proper 
emblems. And as the salt which had lost 
its savour was rejected from those nobler 
uses for which it had become unfit, and cast 
upon the ground to be trodden under foot, so 
the disowning of unfaithful disciples by Christ, 
and their degradation and punishment, are 
thus strongly represented for the admonition 
of the careless. The expression, “ where- 
with shall it be salted,” appears not to have 
been rightly understood by those interpreters 
who think that it imports that the savour of 
grace can never be regained, and that there- 
fore the case of hopeless apostates is repre- 
sented under this figure. It was rather the 
intention of our Lord to impress his disciples 
with the sin and danger of being usELEss to 
mankind, through the neglect of personal and 
influential piety. ‘‘Ye are the salt of the 
earth; but if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall rr,” that is, the earth, “be 
salted?” or purified. ‘To be useless, is, in 
fact, to be injurious; and he who neglects 
his own salvation is a hinderance to many 
others. Thus is his guilt aggravated.— 
Mupaivw answers to the Hebrew word 4an, 
which signifies both wnsavouriness and a 
fool ; that is, a man destitute of both wisdom 
and goodness. , ae: ; 
Verses 14, 15. Ye are the light of the 
world, g¢c.—In these verses we have three 
metaphors, which, equally with the former, 
are intended to impress the disciples of Christ 
with their duty to the world in general. . 
They are all public, not merely private cha- 
racters ; they are to communicate, as well as 
to receive ; and to consider themselves bound, 
by their very profession, to extend as far as 
possible the light and influence of their reli- 
gion; they are therefore called, “the light 
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16 Let your light so shine before men, 
‘that ‘they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. 
le PRIS IE ERE ES 
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of the world,” in allusion to the sun; “a city 
set upon a hill;” and are farther compared 
to the house lamp, which was lighted in the 
evening, in “every family in the common 
apartment. Perhaps there is here a refer- 
ence to the threefold duty obligatory upon 
every true Christian, as a public character, 
to the world, to his country, and to his family. 
The sun gives light to all the nations of the 
earth: and upon every Christian the obliga- 
tion lies, according to his ability, to promote 
by his prayers, his exertions, and his liberali- 
ties, the extension of the kingdom of Christ 
throughout the whole earth. The crry set 
upon the hill alluded to, might be Jerusalem ; 
for, whether this sermon was delivered in 
sight of the metropolis, or not, we see from 
the constant references made in the Psalms 
to its lofty situation, that this was always an 
association in the mind of a Jew when he 
spoke of Jerusalem. It was the city ‘“‘ whose 
foundation was in the holy mountains.” As 
the tribes were in the habit of going up to 
the great festivals, the lofty situation of Je- 
rusalem, seen at great distances, would be- 
eome matter of familiar remark. Josephus 
describes-the distant view, crowned with its 
magnificent temple, and the rays of the sun 
reflected from its marble towers, as peculiarly 
striking. So conspicuous ought the Church 
of Christ to be in every nation in which it is 
planted; and so prominent in all its holy in- 
stitutions, for the noblest of all patriotic pur- 
poses, the maintenance of the authority and 
influence of religion among all orders of the 
state. The family tamp, placed upon its 
stand, and giving light to the family, seems 
to indicate the duty of domestic piety and 
zeal. Their houses were illuminated all 
night long by lamps placed upon a large 
stand, or, as our translation calls it, a ‘‘can- 
dlestick,” fixed in the ground ; from which 
the smaller lamps were lighted, which were 
to be used in the other apartments. Such is 
the office. of the head ef every Christian 
family, “to give light to all that are in the 
house,” by his instructions and example. 
Verse i6. Let your light so shine, 5c.— 
This would be better rendered, “ So let your 
light shine.” As no one putteth a lamp un- 
der a bushel, ywodiov, a measure, to hide its 
light, so let your light shine before men that 
they may see your good works,—both the 
truth, of which you are to be the teachers 
and advocates, and all those holy works 
which become this truth, and commend it. 
_ And glorify your Father, §c.—To glorify 
God here does not merely signify to give 
praise to him, but along with that to confess 
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17 Think not that I.am come to 
destroy the law, or the prophets: I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 





chap. ti, 12. 
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the truth and Divine origin of a religion 
teaching such truths, and raising men to so 
high’ characters of holiness, and under these 
views and impressions to embrace it. 

Verse 17. Think not, that I am come to 
destroy the law, gc.—On this declaration so 
many great theological consequences depend, 
that it is highly important for us rightly to un- 
derstand its import, ‘The word rendered. to 
destroy, signifies, primarily, to loose, to dis- 
solve; and, when applied to a law, means to 
abrogate or annul. “The law” is used in 
two leading senses in the New Testament ; 
for the whole Mosaic institute, and for the 
moral law, by way of eminence, the law 
whose substance is found in the ten com- 
mands “written and engraven on stones,” 
and enforced in the writings of the prophets. . 
The context so clearly confines our Lord’s 
meaning to this moral law, that, had it not 
been for the occurrence of the word rAnpwoo, 
to fulfil, in this passage, one of the senses 
of which is to accomplish, no one probably 
would have extended our Lord’s meaning to 
the ceremonial law, and to the prophecies in 
their strict sense as predictions ; both of 
which were truly fulfilled in him ; the former, 
by supplying the antitype to the type; the 
latter, by accomplishment. ‘This word, how- 
ever, also signifies, to perfect or complete. 
The Greek fathers explain it by filling up a 
vessel to the brim, which was before but 
partially filled; and the completion of a pic- 
ture previously sketched. This idea fully 
accords with what follows ; for our Lord first, 
in the most solemn manner, asserts the con- 
tinued obligation of the moral law, by de- 
claring that.“ whosoever should break one 
of these least commandments, and should 
teach men so, should be called least in the 
kingdom of heaven ;” that is, be rejected 
from it; which could only be spoken of the 
moral law ; for as to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Jewish law, his inspired apostles ulti- 
mately taught their followers to disregard 
them entirely. Secondly, he proceeds to 
give a more spiritual and extensive meaning 
to many of the moral precepts, than we find 
explicitly contained in any part of the Old 
Testament; and thereby showed that all the 
precepts of the law, even those which he does 
not specify, were to be understood as con- 
trolling the inward thoughts and desires of 


‘the heart; and thus he perfected or filled up 


the revelation of the moral law ; and by this 
act he placed himself on an equality with the 
original Lawgiver. By the prophets we are 
also to understand, not those writings of the 
prophets which contained predictions of fu. 
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18 For verily I say unto you, * Till 


heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
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tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
till all be fulfilled. 
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ture events, and especially of the future 
Christ, though most evidently accomplished 
in and by him; but.those precePrTive parts 
of their writings, in which the moral law was 
enforced, and other injunctions of a moral 
kind founded upon, or suggested by it. That 
our Lord does not confine his expositions 
strictly to the law of the ten commandments 
is plain, from his selecting other points out 
of the juridical institutions of the Jews, 
(such, however, as have a’ manifest moral 
character and influence,) and either explain- 
ing or enlarging their sense, or else restrain- 
ing them from misapplication. ‘Such are 
those respecting divorce, swearing, and ju- 
dicial retaliation. As to several other moral 
topics on which he dwells, such as almsgiving, 
ostentatious praying, covetousness, &c, they 
are also frequently adverted to in the reproofs 
and exhortations of the prophets; and these are 
placed by our Lord so manifestly upon their 
true principles, and exhibited in so strong a 
light of simple, searching truth, and so sanc- 
tioned by promises and threatenings, that he 
may most emphatically be said to have perfect- 
ed the moral law, as it appears in the prophets 
also, and thus to have presented to us a revela- 
tion of “the will of God,” as to * our sanctifi- 
cation,” more complete than was ever before 
given to mankind. He does not formally re- 
enact the ancient law, but he lays down its 
perpetual obligation; he teaches us to\ go 
more deeply into its meaning as a law, not 
merely for the regulation of the conduct, but 
the government of the heart. Both on this 
occasion, and at various times through the 
course of his ministry, he appep also many 
particular precepts. It is of the same law 
of which our Lord speaks, and with evident 
reference to his words in this passage, that 
the Apostle Paul says, ‘‘ Do we then make 
void THE LAW through faith? God forbid, 
yea, we establish the law,” Rom, iii, 31, 
where he changes the term to complete or 
perfect, for that of “ to establish,” because it 
was the province, not of the servant but of 
the master, who was in fact the Lawgiver 
himself, to comPLETE what was lacking in the 
former revelations of the law of God to man, 
by authorized exposition, and by additions 
standing upon the same right of the speaker 
to command, and the same obligation of the 
hearer to obey. This view of our Lord’s 
meaning renders quite irrelevant much criti- 
cism which has been expended upon the 
text when it is understood to comprehend the 
ceremonial law, to which our Lord indeed 
makes no allusion in the discourse which fol- 
lows, and therefore cannot be supposed to 
have had any reference to it here. Dr, 





Marsh’s attempt to prove that our Lord did 
not abolish even the Levitical law of Moses, 
or the outward forms of the Jewish religion, 
but left them to take their course, as not wor- 
thy his attention; whatever merit it may 
have, it has nothing to do with the text be- 
fore us, which respects not the law of cere- 
monies, and affords therefore no illustration 
of it. There is, indeed, an important sense 
in which Christ fulfilled the ceremonial law ;, 


, that is, its types, in his own person ; for in his 


passion he realized them as fully as he accom- 
plished the prophecies. Still this is not the 
point to which the text has respect; for by 
fulfillmg the law of figures and shadows, he 
dissolved its obligation for ever ; whereas, 
by fulfilling in the sense of perfecting. or 
completing the moral law, he established it 
for ever. 

Verse 18. For verily I say unto you, Gc. 
—Awymnv is most frequently used in a PRECA- 
TIVE sense, as at the end of prayers, and then 
it signifies so let it be ; and is therefore ren- 
dered yevoiro, fiat, by the LXX. In intro- 
ducing a discourse, as here, and on many 
other occasions, by our Lord, who often re- 
peats it, it is solemnly arrirMATivE of the 
truth and importance of what follows, and has, 
the sense of the Greek adySwe, the word 
used by St. Luke, and of our verily. An 
idle opinion has obtained among a few com- 
mentators, that the word amen, as employed 
by our Lord, has somewhat of the nature of 
an oath; to which they appear to have been 
led by observing it stated in Jewish writings, 
that he that says amen to an oath is equally 
bound with him that more formally makes it, 
and by the use of this word takes the oath 
upon himself. However casuistry might de- 
termine that question, is another considera- 
tion; but amen would, in that case, be used 
in its precative sense, and not as a mere af- 
firmative, which is the case whenever it is 
employed by our Lord as introductory to any 
of his sayings; and to make him affirm them 
in-the form of an oath, is as uncritical as it 
is repulsive. ; 

Till heaven and earth pass.—This is a 
proverbial expression to signify, through-all . 
time; to the end of the world. 

One jot or one titile.—One jwra, iota, a 
Greek letter, which answers to, the Hebrew 
» jod, the smallest of their alphabet. The 
“tittle,” xspeia, was with the Hebrews the - 
slight mark at the angle of some of their let- 
ters, distinguishing them from others similar 
in form, as 4 from 5; 4 from; and so the 
meaning is, that not the smallest part of the 
law should be abolished; for the Jews, as 
Lightfoot remarks, use jod, their smallest 
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19 ! Whosoever: therefore shall break | 


one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least 
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letter, to express a short precept of their 
law. 
Till all be fulfilled.—Ewe av ravre yevnrdi, 
tll all things be done, or accomplished: 
Till the law, through the grace of the Gos- 
pel, has effected its original. purpose, to sub- 
ject men to the dominion of God. That it 
is the end of the Gospel, and a glorious dis- 
play of its grace, to restore the dominion of 
the law over renewed minds, cannot be 
doubted by any who enter truly into~ the 
meaning of the words of St. Paul, ‘ For 
what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful fiesh, and for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that THE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE. LAW MIGHT BE FUL- 
FILLED IN us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit,” Rom. viii, 3,4. Thus, 
the authority of the law, and willing and en- 
tire obedience to it, are established over the 
fully regenerated on earth ; and still more per- 
fectly shall its holy rules, and their absolute 
obedience, be established for ever in heaven, 
among the glorified redeemed; while the 
same authority shall be manifested in the 
punishment of the obstinately disobedient over 
whom its awful majesty, and the eternally 
binding character of its penalty, peaTu, shall 
be established for ever. This povstez falfil- 
ment or completion of the ends of law is 
mentioned in the succeeding verses. 

Verse 19. Whosoever, therefore, shall 
break one of these least commandments, &c. 
—One of the least of these commandments 
would have been a clearer rendering. Who- 
soever shall break any commandment of God, 
great or small, that is, wilfully, and presum- 
ing that Christianity has set him free from 

_the obligation to obey the moral law, which 
is adopted by Christ as the law of his dispen- 
sation, and as it is explained and enforced by 
him. And shall teach men so, under what- 
ever pretence of exalting Christ and his 
righteousness Antinomian teachers may con- 
temn the law, and deny its obligation upon 
Christians as a rule of holiness. He shail 
be called least in the kingdom of heaven. 
He shall be deemed unworthy to be ranked 
among the subjects of my kingdom. Those 
commentators (and they are not a few) who 
take “the kingdom of heaven” here to mean 
the Christian Church, understand the phrase, 
“to be least in that kingdom,” in the sense 
of not being esteemed in it. This is the 
view of Campbell, who follows many others. 
But what, then, we may ask, does our Lord 
mean when, in the very next verse, he de- 
clares that except our righteousness shall 


in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever 
shall do and teach them, the same shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 





chap. ii, 10. 


even exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
we shall in no case enter into the kingdom 
of heaven? The visible Church on earth 
cannot, therefore, be intended ; -and we must 
refer the words to a future state into which 
that kingdom which Christ set up on earth 
extends. To be “the least in the kingdom 
of heaven,” is only a softened form of ex- 
pressing a strong truth, which yet, when 
rightly. conceived, only serves to heighten 
the impression. So it was understood by 
Chrysostom; and this sense is necessarily 
attached to it by verse 20. Beside this, our 
Lord is evidently addressing himself to his 
disciples, and speaking of those who, under 
that character, would contend that their Mas- 
ter came to annul, or render indifferent, the 
moral Jaw,—a heresy which has been, in fact, 
so frequent and so fatal in the Church, that 
one might expect our Lord, in his perfect 
prescience of the future, to set up a barrier 
against it. Into his Church on earth, such 
persons have unquestionably often ‘‘ entered ;” 
but our Lord declares that into his heavenly 
kingdom they shall not enter. Those also 
who think that there is in the words a refer- 
ence to the violation of the precepts of the 
law by the Pharisees, under the influence of 
their corrupt traditions, appear to be in error. 
They are misled by the notion of Lightfoot, 
that reference is made in “‘ every line” of this 
sermon to the perversions of the Jews; 
which is not true as to every part of the dis- 
course, though it holds good insome. Were 
this theory to be applied throughout, it would. 
but darken, and not illustrate this Divine dis- 
course. With respect to the Pharisees, it is. 
indeed indubitable, that, with great reverence: 
and zeal for the law, that law was frequently 
violated by them; “they made it void by 


their traditions ;” and what Maimonides says, ” 


was probably applicable in our Lord’s time, 
“that the sanhedrim held, that it had power, 
for the time present, to make void an affirma~ 
tive command, and to transgress a negative 
one, in order to turn many to their religion ; 
or that, in order to prevent many of the Is- 
raelites from stumbling at other things, they 
might do whatever present circumstances. 
rendered necessary.” Thus, he adds, “Ths 
former wise men say, A man may profane 
one Sabbath in order to keep many Sabbaths.”’ 
They therefore acted on the principle of do- 
ing evil that good might come; which has 


been the dishonest source of great moral cor- — 


ruption in Churehes.. Much more might be 
added in illustration of this, as to the Jews; 
and it indeed proves, that a detestable and 
delusive method of dealing with matters of 
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20 For I say unto you, That except 
your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, 





conscience very generally prevailed among 
their leading sects, which was afterward 
copied by the teachers of corrupt Christian 
Churches, and was especially perfected by 
the order ‘of Jesuits in the Church of Rome. 
This ‘“ deceivableness of unrighteousness” is 
inseparable from a systematized superstition ; 
and to all such cases the monitory and re- 
proving words of the text may be justly ap- 
plied. By all. persons of this description 
some of the commandments of God, at least, 
are violated; and the very principle which 
leads to that prevents a spiritual and real ob- 
servance of the others. Such violaters of 
the law cannot, therefore, “enter the king- 
dom of heaven,” that is, they cannot be saved ; 
for although the rhetorical figure, werwoss, 18 
used, ‘shall be called Least in the kingdom 
of heaven,” yet the plain import is, that they 
shall be found so little, so “lightly esteemed,” 
though in their own imagination great saints, 
so, contemptible and base, as to be wholly ex- 
cluded when Christ ‘“ shall come to be our 
Judge.” Still, however, the direct and pri- 
mary reference of the text is to the Antino- 
mian heresy, those persons being certainly 
intended, as the scope of the passage shows, 
who receive Christ under the notion that he 
came to annul the obligation of the moral 
law upon his disciples, and Tracn this fatal 
_ notion. 

Verse 20. Except your righteousness shall 
exceed, &c.—Here the Pharisees are brought 
in for the sake of illustration. So far are 
Christ’s disciples from being allowed to break 

“any commandment, though accounted the 
least, their righteousness is to exceed even 
that of the Pharisees, who were the advocates 
of the perpetual obligation of the law, though 
on.wrong principles, and greatly extended its 
strictness. It is to exceed or to abound more 
than theirs in uNiversALITy: they violated 
some of the commands; we are to keep them 
all. And it is to exceed theirs in depth, 
having its root ina renewed heart, and con- 
trolling the very thoughts: for the Pharisees 
did not extend the law of God to the thoughts ; 
so that with them evil desires and purposes 
were not sinful, if they did not express them- 
selves in overt acts, even though this were 
prevented by mere circumstances, and not by 
conscience and self denial. Several proofs 
of this have been collected from their wri- 
tings; of which Kimshi’s comment upon 
Psalm Ixvi, 18, may be given as a pregnant 
instance. The words of David are, “If I 
regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will 
not hear me ;” that is, says this unblushing 
interpreter, ‘‘ He will not impute it to me for 
sin; for God does not look upon an evil 
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ye shall in no-case enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. ey 
21 9 Ye have heard that it was said 





thought as sin, unless it be conceived against 
God and religion;” meaning, unless it be 
either blasphemous or idolatrous; for these 
only: were excepted. It was to this lax view 
of the obligation of the law, no doubt, that 
our Lord alludes, when he charges the Pha- 
risees with making clean ‘‘the outside” of 
the vessel only. 

This part of the discourse, therefore, forms 
an appropriate introduction to that spiritual 
exposition of the intent and obligation of the’ 
Divine law which follows. 

The scribes.—For an account of the sects 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees see note on 
chap. iii, 7. The scribes were either civil 
or ecclesiastical. The fornier were keepers 
of registers, genealogies, and muster rolls, 
copyists of various writings, and were remark~- 
able for fine writing. ‘They were of various: 
degrees of rank, just as amanuenses, secre- 
taries, and registrars are among us. The 
scribes who were employed merely in civil 
offices, and who used the art of writing as 2 
profession, do not appear to be mentioned in 
the New Testament. .The ecclesiastical 
scribes are supposed at first to have been 
chiefly employed as copiers of the law and 
the other sacred books, 6n which great pains 
and care was bestowed.. Afterward they be- 
came instructers of the people in the written 
law, and public readers of it. During our 
Saviour’s ministry they were looked up to as 
the most qualified expounders both of the law 
and the prophets, and were of great influence 
and authority among the Jews. ‘‘ Scribes,” 
“ doctors of the law,” and “lawyers,” were 
only different names for the same persons. 
They were public teachers, and had disciples, 
and were, for the most part, of the sect of 
the Pharisees. See note on chap. ii, 4. 

Ye shall in no case enter, g&c.— In no 
case,” ov wy, an emphatic negative, signify- 
ing, not at all, not by any means. See note 
on verse 19. 

Verse 21, Ye have heard that it was said. 
—Some of our principal commentators think 
that Christ did not here intend to give a more 
spiritual and extensive exposition of the law 
of Moses, but only to correct those false 
glosses, which, on the authority of their tra- 
ditions, the scribes and Pharisees had put upon 
these precepts. But if our Lord had prinei- 
pally referred to such traditions, he would 
scarcely have used the phrase, “ of old time,” 
because, at the farthest, such traditions could 
only have sprung up subsequently to the close 
of the order of prophets, who, while they 
continued, were the inspired and acknowledg- 
ed expositors of the law. These two views 
are not, however, in opposition to each other. 


A 
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*by them of old time, ™ Thou shalt not 
kill ; and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment : , 

22 But I say unto you, that whosoever 
is angry with his brother without a cause 





* Or, to them. 





The law was always understood spiritually 
by spiritual men; and allusions to its office 
to regulate the whole heart, as well as the 
conduct, often appear in the Psalms and the 
writings of the prophets; but, till our Lord 
entered upon his office as the great Teacher 
of the law, the import of those of its precepts 
which forbade certain outward acts, consider- 
ed as equally prohibitory of the evil principles 
and affections which tend to produce them, 
was never so expressly, and with such au- 
thority, laid down as the law of heaven. It 
was the absence of this express manner of 
stating the import of these commands which 
gave occasion to those wretched casuists in 
the Jewish Church, who separated morals 
from their principles, to adopt and teach such 
interpretations as quite destroyed the obliga- 
tions of internal holiness. Our Lord, there- 
fore, at one and the same time, refutes their 
misleading doctrines, maintains the original 
spirituality of the decalogue, gives to his ex- 
plicit exposition of it the force of the original 
law, by a formal enunciation of its meaning, 
and branches it out into more particular pre- 
cepts ; so that by this means, as above stated, 
he fulfilled or completed it. 

By them of old tume.—Rather, To them of 
old time, according to the fathers and the 
ancient versions; that is, to the Israelites, 
who received the law from Sinai; sppedy being 
always joined to a dative case, Rom. ix 12; 
Gal. iii, 16, &e. So also the Greek fathers 
understood. the passage. 

Shall be in danger of the judgment.— 
Liable to the punishment which the law. in- 
flicts upon murder. Our Lord joins the pro- 
hibition of the crime of murder in the moral 
Jaw, with its penalty in their juridical law, 
which also was delivered “to them of old 
time.” 

Verse 22. But I say unto you.—Here our 
Lord expressly assumes the character of a 
lawgiver, not as a delegated servant but as 
having an original inherent authority to com- 
mand; “but J say,” &c. This, surely, is 
not the style of a mere man, and can only be 
justified on the ground of his true and proper 
Divinity, of which, indeed, it is a powerful 
proof. Thus, though in this discourse, as 
St. Basil observes, “Gop wirn man deliver- 
ed not his law amidst the terrors of Sinai, the 
sound of a trumpet, and circling fire; but 
mildly and gently, as possessing the same 
nature as those to whom he delivered it ;” 
yet, amidst all this lowliness, the concealed 
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shall be in danger of the judgment: and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, 
shall be in danger of the council: but 
whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be 
in-danger of hell fire. 





m Exod. xx, 13; Deut. v, 17. 


majesty breaks forth; and this’ manner of 
speaking, so different from that of human 
teachers, was felt, though not yet fully un- 
derstood by his hearers, who were “ astonish- 
ed at his doctrine ;” because he taught them 
as one having AuTHoRITY, and not as the 
scribes. | 

Angry with his brother.—By brother, our 
Lord means ANy ons, any human being. By 
the term brother the Jews understood only an 
Israelite ; and by “‘a neighbour,” a proselyte, 
in opposition to a Samaritan or a heathen: 
and as our Lord taught, in the parable of the 
good Samaritan, that all men were neighbours, 
so here the very reason and principle of the 
precept shows that he regarded all men as 
brethren; thus destroying all those distinctions 
of a false casuistry among the Jews, to which 
they resorted, in order to justify their selfish- 
ness, bigotry, and malevolence. 

Without a cause.—Although ¢ixy 1s want- 
ing in the Vulgate, and in two Greek MSS; 
yet as the Syriac, and also all the other Greek 
MSS. have it, the majority of critics, follow- 
ing Chrysostom, and all the earliest fathers, 
both Greek and Latin, retain it. ‘The reason 
why some have been disposed to reject a word 
which has so weighty an evidence in its 
favour, as a part. of the pure text, appears to 
have arisen from refined notions concerning 
anger. Eixn, rendered by us without cause, 
signifies lightly, or intemperately, sine modo, 
as Grotius says, as well as sine causa. Itis, 
indeed, necessary to the perfection of the 
precept to comprise both ideas; since per- 
sons who are rashly angry are often so with- 
out cause, and also often carry it beyond 
the measure when a real grievance has been 
sustained. The intention of our Lord was 
obviously to inculcate self command, the 
complete subjection of the passion of anger 
to REASON and to cHARITy; and he therefore 
condemns all that excess which violates the 

_tules of each. But the passion itself is not 
sinful when thus governed. It is then the 
warm repulsion of whatever is injurious and 
unworthy, in word or deed, by a pure and 
honourable mind, but accompanied by no ma~ 
lignity against the offender, and along with 
which the spirit of forgiveness is maintained. 
Hence anger is attributed to our Lord; and 
we are exhorted to be “angry and sin not :” 
plain proofs that the existence of this passion 


may consist with the highest moral state of — 


the mind, and that it is not to be destroyed im 
the Christian, but sanctified. 


— 
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quickly, while thou art in the way with 
him; lest at any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
cast into prison. 

26 Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt 
by no means come out thence till thou 
hast paid the uttermost farthing. 


23 Therefore if thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee ; 

24 Leave there thy gift’ before the 
altar, and go thy way ; first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift. ma) 

25 "Agree with thine adversary 




























n St. Luke, | chap. xii, 58, 59. 





offence as excludes men from heaven, and 
renders them liable to future punishment ; 
and that, according to the degree in which it . 
may be indulged, and the injury it may prompt 

those who unhappily subject themselves to 

its influence to inflict upon others, either by 
exposing them to contempt, or blighting their 
moral character, or by any other means, it 
shall be visited with proportionate punish- 

ments, even to that which is most extreme. 

So necessary is it for us to acquire and main- 
tain an entire government over this dangerous 

element of our nature. 

Verse 23. Therefore, if thou bring thy 
gift, §c.—Severe as our Lord’s condemna- 
tion of sinful anger may appear, he here opens 
a way of escape from its consequences to 
those who have been guilty of it. No gifts 
at the altar are acceptable to God, or avail- 
able to the worshipper, without penitence and. 
charity. This was first levelled against the’ 
formalists of the time, who regarded the mere 
acts of worship and ceremonial service as in 
themselves meritorious; but we are to remem- 
ber there, that is, before the altar, whether 
our brother has any thing against us; which 
supposes a habit of examination into the state 
of our hearts and our past conduct, when we 
approach God; and if an honest conscience 
suggests the charge of any offence against a 
brother, leave there thy gift, thy sacrifice or © 
offering, before the altar, and go thy way$ 
first be reconciled to thy brother ; that is, re- 
concile thyself to him, as the verb signifies ; 
use every, means to render him propitious to 
thee; and seek his forgiveness by due ac- 
knowledgment and reparation of the offence. 

Verse 25. Agree with thine adversary, Fc. 
—Here our Lord does not introduce anew sub- 
ject,.as some have thought, and exhort debt- 
ors to a speedy settlement of their accounts, 
or the making pecuniary compensation for in- 
juries, which would have been foreign to his 
purpose; but he enforces the necessity of 
offering satisfaction to an offended brother : 
an allusion to the practice of prudent men, 
who hasten to satisfy the demands of their 
creditor, or to propitiate accusers, lest they 
should be exposed to fine, and, in default of 
that, to arrest and imprisonment. As a cre- 
ditor or an injured man may hastily enforce 
the law upon a careless debtor or culprit, so 
the anger of God may suddenly break forth 


Shall be in danger of the judgment.—That 
is, shall be guilty of a capital offence, and 
liable to capital punishment, which the Jewish 
courts of twenty-three had anciently the power 
to inflict. And whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca,—vain, worthless fellow, a 
term of great contempt among the Jews, ex- 
cept when used insolemn religious reproofs,— 
shall be in danger of the council ; that is, the 
sanhedrim, which had the power of inflicting 
death by stoning, a still more aggravated form 
of punishment. Whether at this time the 
power of life and death had been taken away 
from the great council by the Romans or not, 
as we know it was at the time of our Lord’s 
condemnation, they had still the power of de- 
claring that by their laws a criminal “ ought 
to die ;” so that the allusion still “held good. 
But whosoever shall say, Thou fool, a stronger 
word than raca, and which implied a higher 
degree of anger, and that of a more malignant 
character, as importing a charge of moral 
turpitude, of wicked and reprobate principle, 
shall be in danger of hell fire, the severest 
punishment of all. Gehenna, the word here 
used by our Saviour, is compounded of two 
Hebrew words, signifying the valley of Hin- 
nom, which is a part of the valley which 
bounds Jerusalem, where in ancient idolatrous 
times children were. offered to Moloch, an 
Ammonite deity, and consumed by fire. The 
place was therefore called Tophet, which 
signifies, ‘a loathsome abomination.” To 
this place, afterward, the refuse and offal of 
Jerusalem was carried, and consumed by 
perpetual fires. It is doubtful whether the 
Jews in our Lord’s time punished malefactors 
by burning; but in some cases this was en- 
joined by the Mosaic law, and the passage 
before us makes it probable that this was not 
then a punishment wholly unknown, though 
unfrequent. | 

The intention of our Lord in comparing 
the degrees of punishment to be inflicted upon 
sinful anger to the different capital punish- 
ments of the Jews, simply putting to death, 
then death by stoning, and in the third degree 
by burning, is obvious. He speaks figura- 
tively ; for no temporal punishments of the 
kind he mentions were inflicted upon anger 
by the Jews, and so his hearers were not ob- 
noxious to them; but he teaches us, that in- 
temperate and malevolent anger is Such an 
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27 [Ye have ‘heard that it was said 
by them of old time, °'Fhou.shalt not 
commit adultery: 

28 But I say unto you, That whoso- 
ever looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart. 

29 P And if thy right eye * offend thee, 
pluck it out, and cast i¢ from thee = for it 
is profitable for thee that one of thy 


o Exod. xx, 14.—p Matt. xviii, 8; Mark ix, 47. 


against him who has injured and offended an- 
other, and thus broken the Divine Jaw as in- 


terpreted by our Lord, unless he gain his bro-. 


ther by confession and restitution. Be in 
haste to be at peace with all mankind. The 
process here described seems best illustrated, 
not from purely Jewish, but from’ foreign 
customs, which, during the reign of Herod 
the Great, were largely introduced. There 
is in this, says Hug, a direct view to the Ro- 
man law de injuriis, according to which the 
complainant, with his own hand, dragged the 
accused before the judge, without magisterial 
summons, in jus rapit; yet, according’ to 
which, on the road, an agreement, transactio, 
remains Open to him; but should not this be 
accomplished, the muncr instantly awaits 
him; which if he does not discharge, he is 
cast into prison until its liquidation. Av+sdiog, 
rendered adversary, is a plaintiff in a suit at 
law. While thow art in the way with him, 
signifies, as you are going with him to the 
magistrate. (See Luke xii, 58.) The farthing 
was two leptahs or mites; the value of the 
farthing, guadrans, a Roman coin, was about 
three halfpence. 

Verse 28. Whoso looketh upon a woman. 
—That the guilt of secret inclinations to sin 
was concluded from the letter of the law, by 

the ancient Jews, appears from many pas- 
_ sages in the Old Testament, and from the 
manifest strugglings and prayers of the pious 
against all “secret sins.” ‘The law prohibit- 
ing adultery would therefore be understood to 
prohibit also all impure desires; but it was 
now explicitly enacted, so to speak, by the 
great, Lawgiver himself, that THe DEsIRE or 
SIN IS SIN; and that he who indulges that de- 
sire. comes under the penalty of the law as 
certainly as he who commits an outward vio- 
lation of it, It was the more necessary to 
declare this, because of that delusive casu- 
istry on the subject of moral duties, which 
had been adopted by the Jewish teachers, be- 
fore alluded to. Outward acts alone with 
them were reputed sinful, not thoughts and 
desires, o¢ even intentions of evil, as before 
stated. In that respect they fell below the 
heathen moralists themselves :— 

Nam scelus intra se tacitum qui cogitat ulhim, 

Fact crimen habet: JUVENAL, 
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members should perish, and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell. 

30 And if thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off, and cast it from thee: for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish, and not that thy whole 
body should be cast into hell. 

31, It hath been said, 4 Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, let him give her 
a writing of divorcement : 


a gt EN 
* Or, do cause thee to offend.—q Deut. xxiv, 1. 


“For he who conceives any secret wicked- 
ness within himself has the guilt of the deed.” 
But against all such attempts to weaken the 
import of the laws of God, whether by the 
Pharisees or by corrupt and subtle Christian 
teachers, our Lord erects this impassable bar- 
rier. \ He requires from his disciples such a , 
purity of heart as shall lead them to abstain, 
not only from all gross acts of impurity, but . 
from the indulgence of irregular thoughts ; 
and thus, by this salutary law, man is guarded 
against the very first step to pollution. Alex~ 
ander the Great, when he ordered some of his 
soldiers to be put to death for adultery, was 
able to enforce his severity in this respect, 
with this noble declaration, that, for his own 
part, he had not suffered himself to see the 
wife of the conquered Darius, his prisoner, 
nor so much as to think of seeing her; nor 
had he permitted her beauty to be the subject 
of conversation in his presence. Bishop Por- 
teus, on this precept of our Lord, justly re- 
marks, “ This is wisdom, this is morality, in 
its most perfect form; in its essence, and in 
its first principles. Bad thoughts quickly 
ripen into bad actions; and if the latter only 
are forbidden, while the former are left free, 
all morality will soon be at an end.” 

Verse 29. If thy right eye offend thee, &c: 
Xxavdanewv, which is usually rendered, in 
our version, to offend, is from ¢xavdadoy, @ 
stumbling block, which being placed in the 
way catises a person to stumble or to fall. 
By Suidas it is explained, a Trap. What- 
ever, therefore, becomes an occasion of our 
FALLING from a state of purity into sin; 
whatever would lead us into criminal EN- 
TANGLEMENTS of our consciences and affec- 
tions, must be resolutely renounced, at the 
expense of every sacrifice, however painful 
or costly. Joseph, with respect to Potiphat’s 
wife, is an instance of this kind of sacrifice : 
he chose to hazard a bad woman’s fury and 
its consequences, and he meekly sustained 
them in a long imprisonment, rather than 
desecrate himself by sin. The metaphors 
of cutting off the right hand and eye, are 
probably taken from surgery, when a morti- 
fied member must be exscinded to saye the 
whole body; and they strongly teach us @ 
rigid, and if necessary, a painful self denial, 
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32 But I say unto you, That * whoso- | 


ever shall put away his wife, saving for the 

cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 

adultery : and whosoever shall marry her 
that is divoreed committeth adultery. 


rLuke-xvi, 18; Cor. vii, 10. 
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33 9 Again, ye have heard that it hath 
been. said by them of old time, 
‘Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths : ) 





s Exod. xx, 7; Lev. xix, 12; Deut. v, 11. 





in order to escape guilt, and its punishment. 
See note on Mark ix, 48. 

Verse 31. Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, gc.—The Mosaic law of divorce: is 
found in Deuteronomy xxiv, 1; “When a 
man hath taken a wife, and married her, and 
it come to pass that she find no favour in his 
eyes, because he hath found some unclean- 
ness in her, then let him write her a bill of 
divorcement, and give it in her hand, and 
send her out of'his house.” On the meaning 
of this law, the Jewish schools were divided, 
and the dispute was especially ardent about 
our Lord’s time; the school of Shammai 
taking the my, rendered by us, unclean- 
ness, to signify whoredom ; and that of Hillel 
contending that it meant any defect whatever, 
either of person or disposition.. However 
this might be decided, divorces had heen long 
frequent among the Jews, and that for trivial 
causes; and the general interpretation of the 
law had introduced a laxity far beyond its 
intention. Here then our Lord, in his capa- 
city of the Lawgiver of his own dispensation, 
settles this question also; a question of the 
highest importance to the institution of mar- 
riage, which is the source of all the domestic 
virtues, and the fountain of public morals. 
He allows the bill of divorce, but restrains it 
absolutely to cases which directly and essen- 
tially violate the marriage covenant. TTopveic, 
“ fornication,” is usually distinguished from 
adultery ; and some difficulties have therefore 
been raised as to the exact meaning of our 
Lord. These are, however, removed by 
considering qopvsia as a generic term signi- 
fying criminal sexual intercourse, and which 
in the case of a married woman necessarily 
became adultery. 

Verse 32. Causeth her to commit adultery, 
4c.—By setting her at liberty to marry ano- 
ther, which was expressly done in the bill of 
divorce, one of the clauses in the form being, 
“So as to be free, and at thy own disposal to 
marry whom thou pleasest, without hinder- 
ance from any one,” &c. ‘ 

Verse 33. Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, §c.—Our Lord does not here explain or 
give an extended sense to the Mosaic law, 
which prohibits perjury; but he enforces it 
against a practice of the Jews, which was 
founded updn distinctions invented to cover 
deceit and treachery. Our Lord, instead of 
forbidding oaths to be taken before a magis- 
trate, or on solemn oceasions, leaves that as 
it stands in the decalogue, and in Leviticus 








xix, 12; for none of the oaths which he pro- 
hibits in what follows were by THE NAME of 
God, ‘which all supiciaL oaths were: “ Ye 
shall not swear by my name falsely.” He 
himself, though for a time silent, on his ex- 
amination before the high priest, answered 
when «psurepD “by the living God;” and 
sanctioned the oath by taking it upon himself. 
See the note on the place. What he forbids 
is false swearing, in any mode: for as the 
Jews thought that swearing by heaven, by the 
temple, or by the head, their usual voluntary 
oaths, were not as binding as when the name 
of God was invoked, Christ, on the contrary, 
shows that such oaths came under the Mosaic 
prohibition of swearing falsely ; and that their 
violation rendered the offender liable to an 
equal penalty. That this practice, of ad- 
juring creatures and not God, prevailed 
among the Jews, appears from Philo, who has 
a passage forbidding men to swear in extra- 
judicial cases by the Supreme Cause ; but, if 
necessary, directs them to record the earth, 
the sun, or the heavens. And that they 
trifled with such oaths, we learn from. Mai- 
monides, who says, that “if any man swear 
by heaven or by earth, yet this is not an 
oath ;” meaning not an oath in the highest 
sense, such as the law regarded, or the.vio- 
lation of which would come under its rule of 
swearing falsely. It was not unknown to the 
heathen that this fallacy was practised among 
the Jews. A curious illustration of this has 
frequently been cited from an epigram of 
Martial :— 
Ecce! negas, jurasque mihi per templa tonantis ; + 
Non credo: Jura, verpe, per ANCHIALUM. 

“T,o, thou deniest it, and swearest by hea- 
ven; but I believe thee not. Swear then by 
Anchialus,” that is, ASS nN tor, as God 
liveth, which, with the Jews, was a binding 
oath. When, therefore, our Lord says, 
“‘ Swear not at all,” he neither refers to pro- 
fane swearing by the name of God, which 
impiety as well as perjury is clearly forbidden 
by the third commandment ; nor does he for- 
bid judicial oaths administered by proper 
authority, nor adjurations in the name of God, 
on other solemn occasions, but all.such swear- 
ing as he immediately specifies ; ‘‘ by heaven,” 
“by the earth,” “by Jerusalem,” “by the 
head,” and other similar oaths, wherein some 
creature is adjured. ‘These oaths were often 
trifled with; and he therefore inhibits them 
altogether, because they led men into the sin 
of perjury, under the false casuistry of their 
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34 But I say unto you, Swear not atall; 
neither by heaven ; for itis God’s throne : 

35 Nor by the earth; for it is his 
footstool; neither by Jerusalem ; for it 
is the city of the great King. 

36 Neither shalt thou swear by thy 
head, because thou canst not make one 
hair white or black. 


*t James v, 12.—u Exod. xxi, 24; Lev. xxiv, 20; 
Deut. xix, 21. 


teachers, who taught that because in them 
the name of God was not appealed to, their 
violation did not amount.to any great offence. 
On the contrary, Christ: determines that they 
all, in fact, implied an appeal to God, inas- 
much as he could not be separated from the 
work of his hands. For-since they swore 
by one or other of the objects here mention- 
ed, as imprecating upon themselves misfor- 
tune or punishment from it if they swore 
deceitfully, every appeal to a creature as an 
avenger of falsehood, independent of God, 
whose power alone gives energy to the crea- 
tures to bless or to hurt, was a manifest folly. 
“Swear not at all,” therefore, is the precept : 
neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: 


nor by the earth; for it 1s his footstool: 


Isaiah Ixvi, 1: neither by Jerusalem ; for it 
ts the city of the great King, who has his 
temple there: neither shalt thou swéar by thy 
head, because thou canst not make one hair 
white or black ; the health or sickness of the 
human frame being constantly in the hands 
of God. ‘Thus he teaches, that to swear by 
any of the creatures is, in fact, to swear by 
God who made and preserves them ; and that 
the violation of such oaths was as truly ai 
act of perjury as when the name of God was 
directly appealed to. It is a beautiful ob- 
servation of Law, in reference to this pas- 
sage: ‘“ How sacred the whole frame of the 
world is, how all things are to be considered 
as God’s, and referred to him, is fully taught 
by our Lord in the case of oaths. Here you 
see all things in the whole order of nature, 
from the highest heaven to the smallest: hair, 
are always to be considered, not separately 
as they are in themselves, but as in some re- 
lation to God.” It is in this way that our 
Lord makes the Mosaic precept to bear upon 
the practice of the Jews; but. as the frequent 
use of all oaths, even when rightly conceived 
to be binding, and freed from the loose casu- 
istry of the Jews, tended to lower their 
sanctity on the one hand, and to diminish 
confidence between man and man in the af- 
firmations or denials which ordinary life calls 
for, our Lord prohibits all these voluntary 
oaths on common occasions; and thus at once 
enhances the sanctity of judicial adjurations, 
and raises an honourable confidence in the 
common communications of men with each 
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37 *But let your communication be, 
Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil. 

38 4 Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, " An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth; 

39 But I say unto you, ¥ That ye re- 
sist not evil: but-whosoever shall smite 


v Luke vi, 29; Romans xii, 17; 1 Cor. vi, 7. 





other, which the frequency of these appeals 
to God or to his creatures had served to di- 
minish. It was a strong and admirable 
manner of impressing his followers with a 
constant regard to truth in speech ; and there~ 
fore he adds, But let your communication be 
Yea, yea; Nay, nay; that is, strictly and 
accurately true both in affirming and deny- 
ing; the words being repeated to give the 
precept more strength, according to the man- 
ner of the Hebrew; or as the ellipsis to be 
understood is supplied by St. James, in quot- 
ing these words of our Lord, “ Let your yea 
be yea, and your nay, nay ;” that is, Let your 
yea be yea; and not nay; and your nay be 
nay, and not yea: intend what you say, and 
act accordingly. 

For whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil.—Ex rou rovygov; of the evil one.— 
(See chap. xiii; 19.) “That is, this custom of 
trifling with oaths, and truth, and inventing 
subtle distinctions to. palliate it, is of the 
devil, the father of lies ;—a sentence which 
also refers the vicious casuistry of the papal 
Church, in the matter of oaths, to its true 
origins ‘ 

Verse 38. An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth, §c.—As this was one of the 
judicial laws of the nation, and we have no 
instance in which our Lord interfered with 
merely civil matters which implied no moral 
turpitude, and know that on one or two oc- 
casions he expressly declined to interfere, it 
is not probable that he here repeals this part 
of the Jewish law, Deut. xix, 21; Exod. xxi, 
94; Lev. xxiv, 19: We may, therefore, con~ 
clude; that under the shelter of this public 
law, the dispébition to appeal to the magis- 
trate in trifling cases, and also the private 
retaliation of injuries, had been both prac~ 
tised and justified by the Jews; and thus a 
litigious and revengeful temper was encou~ 
raged, a character which, indeed, they appear 
always to have borne. What, then, does our 
Lord teach his disciplest But I say unto 
you, that ye resist not evil. Avrienvos here 
signifies, to retaliate ; for avrs, in composition, 
imports, vicem referre, to repay, or oppose 
the injury by the same means; and is here 
used in the same sense aS avraodsdovas In 


Rom. xii, 17, “ Recompense to no man evil » 


for evil.” The pacific disposition here en- 
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thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. ii 

40 And if any man will sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also. 

41 And whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a mile, go with him twain. 





w Deuteronomy xv, 8. 





joined forbids us to be eager to resort to legal 
process on comparatively trifling occasions, 
which are exemplified by being smitten on 
the cheek,—which was an act of contumely 
among the Jews rather than intended to in- 
flict corporal injury,—or being sued at law 
unjustly for @ coat, or being compelled to go 
amile. These are all proverbial expressions, 
to denote the smaller class of injuries. And 
the precept, also, forbids all private retalia- 
tion of any kind, especially of those injuries 
which Christians were to sustain for their 
religion, not only from public functionaries, 
but from their neighbours and other indivi- 
duals. It is a principle, too, which may be 
applied to the smaller circumstances of life, 
in which neglects, as well as injuries, might 
place us under a temptation to return “ evil 
for evil;” a thought which ought never to be 
allowed a place in the breast of a disciple of 
the meek and patient Saviour. 

A question here, however, will arise, whe- 
ther our Lord forbids us to resort to the pro- 
tection of the laws of our country on any 
occasion, even should the consequence be the 
infliction of a severe penalty upon the of- 
fender. To this it may be answered, that as 
the instances of injustice given by him which 
we are forbidden to retaliate by even an ap- 
peal to law are such as can do but little 
injury, the impunity of greater. cases, such as 
would affect the interests of society as well 
as our own, is not included in the prohibition. 

Beside, it is a principle laid down in our 
religion, that magistracy is of God ; and that 
the magistrate “bears not the sword in vain.” 
Still, however, every Christian is, by impli- 
cation, even in these: graver cases, guarded 
against too eager a disposition to commence 
legal processes ; and ought to be clear in his 
own mind that he is free from the spirit of 
revenge, and is acting with a serious regard 
to the duty he owes to himself and to the 
public. 

On the above verses a few remarks ex- 
planatory of the phrases and terms may be 
added. 

The law of restitution, “An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” was not pecu- 
Jiar to the Jews; it obtained among many 
ancient nations. It was so rigidly enforced 
at Athens, that if a man put out the eye of a 
ae had but one eye, the offender was 


condemned to lose both eyes, as the only ex- 
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42 Give to him that asketh thee, and 
wv from him. that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away. 

43 4 Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy. 

44 But I say unto you, ¥ Love your 





‘x Lev. xix, 18.—y Luke vi, 27. 





act equivalent. To turn the other cheek to 
be smitten, is not to be understood literally. 
Neither did our Lord nor St. Paul act thus 
when so assaulted. The expression is pro-. 
verbial for a patient and unrevenging temper. 
The coat, yi]wv, was the tunic, or under gar- 
ment; the cloak, s.ariov, was the upper gar- 
ment, or mantle; a piece of cloth nearly 
square, and wrapped round the body, or tied 
over the shoulders. To compel thee to go a@ 
mile, is also a proverbial expression. ‘The 
verb ayyagevew (from hangar,adagger, which 
the couriers wore as a mark of authority) is 
a Persian word, used to denote the impress- 
ing of men by state authority, to carry bur- 
dens or messages from stage to stage. This 
was imposed upon the Jews while under the 
Persians ; and both the Roman governors and 
the tetrarchs compelled them to similar ser- 
vices, or to furnish horses to their public 
messengers and posts, and to accompany 
them. ‘The word came, therefore, to ex- 
press aly oppression or compulsory treatment 
attempted by any one. The word IN 
often oceurs in the Jewish writings, and is 
explained by them, the taking of any thing” 
for the service of the king. 

Verse 42. Give to him that asketh, &ce.— 
These preceptsyare added to show that the 
religion of Christ requires positive, as well as 
negative virtues., It is not enough to be 
peaceable and forgiving, we must be generous 
and beneficent. The giving and lending here 
enjoined are not, however, to be performed 
without regard to prudence as to our own 
means, and regard to the character of others. 
But the circumstances of any case: which 
may come before us are to be considered 
under the influence of a free and bounteous 
disposition. ‘The man who never gives or 
lends to alleviate the wants or difficulties of 
others, is not a Christian: this is a plain in- 
ference from the precept, whatever other 
comment may be dictated by selfishness. 

Verse 43. Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
and hate thine enemy.—The first part of this 
precept is written in the law; the latter part 
is nowhere written, but might probably be: 
inferred from the command to extirpate the 
Canaanites, and to hold no communion with 
several of the neighbouring hostile and idol- 
atrous nations. ‘The original necessity of 
keeping the Jews distinct from foreigners, 
that they might be uncontaminated with their 
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enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and 2 pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you ; 

45 That ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven: for he 





% Luke xxiii, 34; Acts vii, 60. 
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maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust. : 

46 *For if ye love them which love 
you, what reward have ye? do not even 
the publicans the same ? 





a Luke vi, 32, 





idolatry, and the circumstance of their being 
made the special instruments of inflicting 
God’s severe’ judgments upon nations which 
had “filled up the measure of their iniquity,” 
gave, in the best times, something of an ex- 
clusive character to that people: Yet their 
benevolence was not to be confined to those 
of their own country merely; nor was the 
precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour” so 
understood. There were “ strangers” dwell- 
ing among the Israelites, whom the law of 
Moses commanded them to love and protect ; 
and though the more modern Jews contended 
that by such “strangers,” proselytes were 
meant, it would seem from the parable of the 
good Samaritan, which was designed to an- 
swer the question, “ Who is my neighbour ?” 
that the law, in its original sense, contem- 
plated every man as a neighbour, so as to 
compassionate and relieve his distresses, with- 
out respect to country or religion. As the 
Jewish teachers had, however, limited the 


meaning of the law of love as to neighbours, | 


and so far extended the original malediction 
against the seven nations of Canaan, and the 
Moabites, Midianites, and Amalekites, as to 
regard all other idolatrous nations as under 
the same or a similar exclusion from their 
kindness, and so justified that hatred of them 
which they often so contemptuously and 
haughtily manifested; our Lord tacitly inti- 
mates, that the original command to hate 
certain hostile and idolatrous people had been 
fully accomplished in the punishments an- 
ciently inflicted upon them, and was no longer 
in force ; and now expressly declares that, at 
least under his dispensation, Love was to be 
UNIVERSAL, and all hatreds to be for ever ex- 
tinguished. Still farther, as that exclusive 
temper of the Jews, which had so long over- 
stepped its legitimate boundary as to heathen 
nations, did, in that degenerate age, when 
religion was no longer placed in the heart but 
in outward forms, so frequently break forth 
into malignity and hatred against those of their 
own nation who had offended them, so that 
they were often disposed to treat them as 
“heathen men and publicans ;” he meets this 
ease also in the words before us. What, then, 
are these Divine precepts of the religion of our 
Saviour? What sense has he given to the 
ancient law, as taken up into his dispensation, 
on these points? 1. He repealed for ever 
the maledictions of a former age against all 
that might remain of the devoted nations: 





and many remnants of these people, as of the 
Canaanites, Moabites, and others, were still 
in existence. In that respect “ there was to 
be no more curse,” not even on the descend- 
ants of Canaan; and his followers were not, 
like the ancient Jews, to be the instruments 
of vengeance, but of peace and salvation, to 
every heathen nation: throughout the world. 
2. He has fixed the meaning of the precept, 
“'Thou shalt love thy neighbour,” so as to 
embrace all men in all the relations in which 
they may stand to us, however hostile and 
injurious, that there might be oNE LAW oF 
LOVE forall nations, and for every individual. 
“ But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them,” 
&§c. “ That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven ;” imitators of him, 
and influenced by his infinite charity, even to 
the unworthy and unthankful : “ for he maketh 
his sun to rise. on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust :” one of the noblest duties enforced 
by the noblest and most moving of all con- 
siderations. ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord ;” he only can righteously exercise it 
whose perfection is absolute. ‘This belongs 
not ‘to erring and passionate mortals; none 
of them must dare to imitate his thunder; 
but all are to imitate his forgiving and boun- 
teous mercy. : 

Verse 44. Bless them that curse you.— 
To dless here signifies to speak kindly to 
them, without returning their revilings; and 
well of them, as far as we can see any thing 
commendable in them, notwithstanding their 
faults. 

Verse 46. What reward have ye?—To 
every thing by which we please God, Christ 
promises a reward, which disobedience for- 
feits. Yet it is a reward of grace, not merit. 
On this subject the remarks of Augustine on 
Psalm xxxii, are happy: “ Let us preserve 
the most faithful of debtors, because we re- 
tain the most merciful promiser ; yet we lend 
nothing to him which can make him our 
debtor, because we receive every thing from 
him; for it is of him, in him, and through 
him. What, then! do we give him nothing, 
and yet make him our debtor? Howis this? 
Because he is our promiser. We do not say, 
Lord, restore what thou hast received, but, 
Render what thou hast promised.” 

The publicans.—These were the collectors 
and farmers of the taxes, imposed by the Ro- 
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47 And if ye salute your brethren only,» 


what do ye more than others ? do not even 
the publicans so? 


mans from the time of Pompey; and on this 
account their very existence being the visible 
proof of national subjection to a foreign power, 
as well as from their frequent extortions, they 
were objects of great aversion among the 
Jews, and were therefore ranked in the com- 
mon language with notorious “ sinners.”— 
Those actually resident in Judea were Jews: 
and some, as Matthew and Zaccheus, were 
men of character. All, however, shared 
more or less in the common odium. They 
have theirname, réAwvay, from rérog, tribute. 
The taxes of a province were usually farmed 
by Roman knights; under them were the re- 
ceivers, called, “chiefs of the publicans ;” 
_ and those of the lowest degree were the col- 
lectors, who paid in the taxes to the receivers, 
who transmitted them.to the farmers general. 
Verse 47. And if ye salute your brethren 
only.—The Jews refused the customary saly- 
tations prescribed by the courtesy of the age 
to Gentiles and Samaritans,’ On the contrary, 
we are taught that the benevolence of Chris- 
tians is to be not only that of the heart, but 
is to show itself in a careful observance of all 
the forms of external civility and courtesy. 
Verse 48. Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
our Father, &c,—The verb is in the future, 
but used Hebraice for the imperative. For 
“erfect,” St Luke uses “merciful;” the 
meaning being the same. It is the Divine 
perfection of love which we are to imitate, in 
jts PRINCIPLE and in its acrs. “ God,” says 
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A. D. 31. 


48 Be ye. therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven ie 
perfect. 





Augustine, “is perfect in mercy, both in par- 
doning and in conferring benefits; so be you 
perfect, both in forgiving wrongs, and in con- 
ferring your favours and benefits upon such 
as need them.” The particle, w0oseép, even as, 
does not here signify equality but resem- 
dblance ; an entire conformity to the full ex- 
tent of our mental and moral capacity. Philo 
finely observes, ‘The best wish we can frame, 
and the very perfection of felicity, is a re- 
semblance to God.” ae 

On the expression, “and sendeth rain on 
the just and unjust,” we may observe, that, 
judging from their later writers, it appears to 
have been a common observation among the 
Jews, though they probably borrowed it from 
the New Testament. . They observed the 
ractT; but the grand MoraL which our Lord 
raises upon it escaped their notice, and was 
far from their practice, “Greater,” says 
one of them, ‘‘is the day of rain, than the 
day of the resurrection of the dead; for the 
resurrection of the dead is for the just,” (and 
only for the just, according to the notions of 
some of the rabbins,) ‘‘ but rain is both for 
the just and the wicked.” R. Jose bar Ja- 
cob went to visit R. Joden, of Magdala.— 
While he was there, rain descended, and he 
heard his voice saying, ‘* Thousands of thou- 


sands, and millions of millions are bound to ° 


praise thy name, O our King, for every drop 
thou causest to descend upon us, because thou 
renderest good to the wicked.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


1 Christ continueth his sermon in the mount, speaking of alms, 5 prayer, 14 forgiving our 
brethren, 16 fasting,.19 where our treasure is to be laid up, 24 of serving God, and mammon: 
25 exhorteth not to be careful for worldly things: 33 but to seek God's kingdom. 


1 Tax heed that ye do not your alms 
before men, to be seen of them: other- 
‘= 
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CHAPTER VI. Verse 1. Take heed that 
ye do not your alms before men.—Many MSS. 
instead of sAgyjyoouvn, alms, read dixouoduvn, 
righteowsness; and those who admit this to 
be the true reading, take the sense to be, a 
general caution against ostentation in the per- 
formance of all acts which constitute the 
“righteousness” of men; alms-giving being 
immediately after specified. But eminent 
‘critics have successfully defended the received 
text. And were the reading more doubtful, 
and djouoduvy established, it would not ne- 
cessarily alter the sense, as the Hellenists 
frequently employ dixaioduvy, righteousness, 





wise ye have no reward * of your Father 
which is in heaven. 





* Or, with. 


for-alms-giving. The Hebrew APTN has 
also occasionally the same signification.— 
Alms-giving is here recognized as a duty, and 
so is made by Christ one of the laws of his 
religion. It is to be distinguished from the 
* giving” enjoined in verse 42 of the pre- 
ceding chapter, as that might, or might not, 
be performed for the benefit of the dependent 
poor; and it comprehends every kind of mu- 
nificence. Alms, properly, are gratuities to 
the afflicted and destitute of the lowest de- 
gree; and as such persons will always be 
found in every place and state of society, so 
the duty is universal. It follows, also, from 


A. De 31; 


2 Therefore * when thou doest thine 
alms, *do not sound. a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets, that they may 
have glory of men. 
you, They have their reward. 


+ 


a Rom. xii, 8. 





the words of our Lord, that alms-giving, when 
done without ostentation, from a principle of 
obligation, as matter of duty and kindness to 
the object, shall not fail to be rewarded.— 
Often is this realized in the present life, and 
though such acts of mercy are not meritorious, 
as some have fatally dreamed, they will not 
be forgotten in the apportionment of the final 
rewards of eternity. Our Lord ‘here again 
calls off the attention of his hearers from those 
merely external acts which with the Jews 
were considered to constitute acceptable piety, 
to the study of their hearts, and the cultiva- 
tion of those inward principles from which 
alone a true obedience can flow. Alms-giving 
is wholly vitiated, as a religious act, when 
done to be seen of men, beubyvas, to be gazed 
at and applauded as on a theatre. 

Verse 2. Do not sound a trumpet before 
thee.—Trumpets were used by the Jews to 
proclaim their new moons, and to collect the 
people together on various public occasions, A 
trumpet also belonged to every synagogue. 
But that this instrument was used to collect 
people together to receive alms from osten- 
tatious persons, does not appear. Harmer, 
indeed, quotes from Chardin, that it was the 
‘practice of the Persian dervises to sound 
horns or trumpets in honour of those who be- 
stowed alms upon them; but, in illustrating 
Scripture by the manners and customs of 
“the east,” we are to recollect, that ‘the 
east” is a wide term; and, though oriental 
manners have great similarity in all ages, and 
have been less subject to fluctuate than those 
of the west, yet great diversities have obtain- 
ed there at different times, and in regions far 
remote from each other. Lightfoot, who is 
a great authority on all subjects connected 
with Jewish antiquities, says that he finds no 
trace of the custom in the writings of the 
rabbins. The expression used by our Lord 
may therefore be considered proverbial, as a 
similar one is with us; and it strikingly marks 
the ostentatious publicity with which the 
“ hypocrites” whom Christ reproves perform- 
ed their eleemosynary acts. 

Hypocrites.—The Greek word signifies an 
actor, a stage player, one who in a mask per- 
sonated a character which he was not: hence, 
in religion, it is a man of pretended sanctity. 

Verily, I say unto you, They have their 
reward.—Those who would take amexouc: 
in the classical sense, to fall short of their 
reward, lose the double antithesis intended 


Verily. I say unto: 
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3 But when thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth : 

4 ‘That thine alms may be in secret: 
and thy Father which seeth in secret 
himself shall reward thee openly. 





* Or, cause not a trumpet to be sounded. 





by our Lord: 1. Between present and future 
reward; and, 2. Between the kind of reward 
which they receive from the applause of men, 
and that which consists in the approbation 
of God. The obvious meaning is, they have 
now all the reward they shall ever receive : 
and this, at the best, is but the empty ex- 
pression of human praise. 

Verse 3. Thy left hand know.—A pro- 
verbial expression for the closest secrecy. 
Yet not an affected secrecy, which but tells 
the tale in another manner. 

Verse 4. Thy Father which seeth in se- 
cret, §c.—Ev Tw xpurrw, place, is here tobe 
understood, and so ev sw pavepw. Otherwise 
they may be taken adverbially, secretly and 
openly. All things are to be done as under 
the eye of God, which is in every place, and 
penetrates every heart. _Nor shall the mo- 
dest, retiring manner in which any good is 
done deprive the disciple of his reward. It 
is noticed by Him that seeth in secret; by 
Him who thus discerning both the act and 
the motive, humself shall reward thee openly. 
Here also the antitheses are to be remarked : 
HIMSELF shall reward thee : not a mortal who 
has nothing to bestow but vain applause ; and 
OPENLY, in opposition to the secrecy of the 
giving. This often takes place in the pre- 
sent life, where a favouring Providence does, 
as it were, openly mark out the conscientious 
and humble giver, as a special object of 
blessing ; so that he enjoys through life a 
sanctified prosperity, according to his rank, 
and is sometimes raised above it. But the 
final rewards, to be openly administered at 
the last day, are ultimately, and in the high- 
est sense, intended, according to our Lord’s 
own declaration in his description of the 
general judgment, chap. xxv, 31, &e. Ifit 
be asked whether our Lord proposes a mer- 
cenary motive, it may be denied. The alms 
are not to be given FOR THE SAKE of the 
promised reward, a motive which would 
vitiate the act, as being only selfishness di- 
rected to another object. The true motives 
are a sense of duty, and the impulse of those 
kind feelings toward others, which it is an 
essential branch of our religion to cultivate. 
In entire consistency with this, however, 
may the promise of our Lord be brought 
to bear upon our cheerful readiness to such 
duties; inasmuch as they-assure us, that in 
every act of duty, when accompanied by 
saerifice, we are authorized to trust in the 
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5 4 And when thou prayest, thou shalt 
not be as the hypocrites are : for they love 
to pray standing in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men. - Verily I say unto 
you, They have their reward. 





b Ecclesiastes, 





care of our heavenly Father; and also as 
they put us to the test, whether we will pre- 
fer the spiritual rewards of another life, which 
God, as an act of pure grace, attaches to the 
performance of acts of charity, to that dross 
of earth which we might withhold from the 
poor, and those carnal gratifications to which 
we might apply these unhallowed savings. 

Verse 5. And when thou prayest, ¢c.— 
What is usually called private prayer is here 
intended; a duty recognized as of serious 
obligation from the most ancient times, and 

ractised with exactness by all good men. 
It is founded upon the necessity of a personal 
communion with God, and upon that great 

rivilege which is conferred by religion upon 
man, that he shall be entitled ‘to make his 
requests known unto God” in every thing, 
however small it may appear to others, which 
can affect his present interests, and the re- 
ligious state of his soul, For these exer- 
cises, as being of a personal nature, and 
relating chiefly to personal or family concerns, 
the privacy of the closet is only fitting; and 
therefore to offer this species of prayer in the 
synagogues, which were for public worship, 
by frequenting them at unusual times for this 
purpose, and in the corners of streets, could 
only result from the hypocritical design of 
being esteemed eminent for sanctity, which 
in that age of formal religion appears to have 
been the high road to vulgar popularity. 
The practice of the Pharisees, in praying in 
corners of the streets, squares, &c, may be 
seen among Hindoos and Mohammedans to 
this day, They offer their devotions in the 
most public places, the landing places of 
rivers, and in the public streets, without any 
concealment. 

They love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues, Fc.—Standing was the usual posture 
of the Jews in prayer, except on particular 
occasions of calamjty and deep humiliation, 
when they prostrated themselves before the 
Divine Majesty. In Acts ix, 40, we find 
Peter kneeling down in prayer; in Acts xx, 
36, St, Paul prays in the same attitude; and 
both he himself, and all present with him, in 
Acts xxi, 5. This therefore appears to have 
been the constant attitude of the first Chris- 
tians in their acts of devotion; but very 
quickly after the death of the apostles, the 
notion came in of giving dramatic effect to 
religious exercises, innocent in intention per- 
haps at first, but always culpable in fact, and 
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6 But thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast-shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly. 

7 But when ye pray, use not > vain 
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the fruitful source of future corruptions of 
the simplicity of primitive worship. Hence 
at a very early period the Christians uni- 
formly stood at prayer on Sundays; for, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, it was as unlawful to - 
knee] as to fast on that day.. The reason is 
given by Justin: “That on the Lord’s day we 
do not bow the knee, symbolically represents 
our resurrection in Christ.” The practice 
of standing at.prayer was also extended from 
Haster to pentecost, in testimony of their 
joy at the resurrection of Christ; and these 
circumstances came at length to be ranked 
among the essentials of piety! Many critics, 
however, take the word sérwrgs in the text, 
simply in the sense of being; as the Latin 
sto, and existo, are frequently used. 

In the synagogues:—Because cuvayuryn 
means. a collecting together, whether of 
things or persons, some here. understand ey 
ToS Cuvayuyas, in curculis, “in any public 
concourse,” and not in the synagogues, pro- 
perly so called, the places in which the Jews 
used to assemble for instruction and prayer ; 
but this would induce a tautology, as ‘the 
corners of streets” were selected as being 
places of public resort. The popular sense 
of the term is therefore to be preferred. 

Verse 6. But thou when thou prayest, &c. 
—The utmost secrecy is here enjoined ; the 
place for private prayer is to be rapysiov, the 
closet, and the door of the closet is to be 
shut. The closet signifies a chamber, or 
indeed any place of privacy or retirement. 
It may be the same as the uaepwov, the upper 
room, which, in many of the Jewish houses, 
was set apart for retirement, or some still 
more retired place. The encouragements to’ 
this important duty are here most impres- 
sively stated. God is in our retirement; he 
is there to meet us, and receive our prayers ; 
there to bless us, and cause his face to shine 
upon us: he seeth in secret; he enters into 
our case, and penetrates the meaning of si- 
lent desires and. sighs, as well as words, 
which have no need to be vociferously pro- 
nounced to enter into his ears; and he re- 
wards those openly who practise this secret 
duty in a right spirit. Their strength to do— 
the will of God in the public walks of life, 
and their power to suffer it amidst all its 
afflictions ; the temper of mind they are en- 
abled to maintain, and the exemplifications 
of a holy religion, which they are empowered 
to exhibit, together with a manifest resting 
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repetitions, as the heathen do ‘ for they 
think that, they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. | 


of the Divine blessing upon them; are the 
oPEN rewards which the merey of God con- 
fers upon those who most regard this in- 
junction : an injunction which ought to be 
regarded more in,the light of a privilege, 
than as a mere duty. 

Verse 7. Use not vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do.—The verb BarroAoyew is said to 
be formed from one Battus, who made long 
hymns to the -gods, full of tautologies, which 
thus became proverbial to express whatever 
in spirit or writing was prolix, verbose, and 
had the same thought repeated in the same 
or in equivalent words. It is more probably 
from the Hebrew yu, to prate, to babdle. 
It has been much disputed whether our Lord 
here reproves repetitions in prayer. or long 
prayers. The fact is, that simply considered, 
he forbids neither. All repetitions of the same 
prayer cannot be reproved, for he himself 
prayed “ thrice in the same words ;” and many 
instances of repetition are found in the Psalms, 
and other parts of the Old Testament. It 
would also be an evident restraint upon. the 
strong emotions of the soul in prayer, were 
the repetition of the same words or senti- 
ments absolutely prohibited. St. Paul, through 
his earnestness, for instance, was led to pray 
thrice, that his thorn in the flesh might “ de- 
part from him ;” and if he used not exactly 
the same words, the import of his prayer 
must have been each time the same. Nor 
are long prayers forbidden, as some have sup- 
posed, who think their notion fortified by our 
Lord teaching his disciples, immediately after 
this, a short form of prayer: but that this was 
not designed to regulate the length of our 
prayers, is evident from longer prayers being 
used by the apostles themselves, who surely 
knew the mind of their Master; to say 
nothing of the extended prayers used by 
Solomon, at the dedication of the temple; 
by Daniel in confessing the sins of his people, 
and praying for their restoration; and by 
Nehemiah, chap. ix. Simply then, in them- 
selves, neither repetitions in prayer, nor 
length of prayer is forbidden. Our Lord is 
his own interpreter; and we have only to 
take the latter part of the verse to explain 
the former: “ for they think that they shall 
be heard for their mucn spraxine.” The 
fatal error which crept into all corrupted 
religions was, and continues to be, that God 
is pleased with mere service, of which he re- 
quires a certain guantwm, usually onerous and 
wearisome to him that offers it, which ren- 
ders him more meritorious, and God more 
propitious. Hence the length of the prayers 
of heathens may be accounted for: and long 
prayers are forbidden when they are made 
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» 8 Be not ye therefore like unto them : 
for your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of, before ye ask him. 








so under this intention. As for their repe- 
tutions, these partly arose from the necessity 
they thought themselves under of filling up 
the appointed time, and making up the re- 
quired amount of service; and still more 
directly did they proceed from those low 
views of their deities which prevailed among 
them. ‘These were local gods, and might 
be at a distance; their worshippers must 
therefore continue calling until they return- 
ed: hence Elijah mocks the worshippers 
of Baal, “ Cry aloud; for, peradventure, he 
may be asleep, or on a journey.” ‘They also 
ascribed human affections to their gods, and 
entertained notions of overcoming their re- 
luectance by dint of clamorous importunity ; 
or of wearying them into compliance, by 
reiterations of the same requests; or of 
making them understand their case by urging 
it repeatedly under different forms. For this. 
they were often satyrized by their own wri- 
ters, Hence the husband is introduced in 
Terence, ‘‘ Cease, wife, to tease and stun the 
gods with thanks for the welfare of your 
child. Cannot they understand except you 
mention it a hundred times?” “ Ohe! jam 
desine Deos, uxor,” gc, Heaut. v, 1. 6.— 
The priests of Baal called, ““O Baal, hear 
us,” from morning until noon; and in one 
place in A¢schylus near one hundred verses 
are filled with tautologies, sw, 1, @sv, Deu, &, 
£, as invocations of the gods. Now, both 
the length and the repetitions of such ser- 
vices proceeded upon unworthy notions both 
of religious service, and the beings to whom 
it was addressed : they thought they should 
be heard for their “‘ much speaking,” and had 
reference to that, not to any wisdom or good- 
ness in the deities addressed. 
repetitions of prayer, when addressed to the 
true God, as implied that he could be pleased 
with mere service and forms, or that he 
needed to be informed of the case by putting 
it in various modes before him, or that he 
could be urged by a clamorous importunity 
to do what he was reluctant to do, or that he 
was absent, and needed to be called upon by 
vociferation, implied an affront to him, a 
bringing him down to the level of heathen 
deities, and thus proved great ignorance and 
want of true devotion in his worship. He, 
therefore, says, Be ye not like unto them ; for 
your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of before ye ask him. As your Father, 
he is always inclined to hear your prayers ; 
and. from his infinite knowledge needs no in- 
formation. Such views of God ought to 
regulate the MANNER Of our praying: it is 
to be full and comprehensive, earnest and 
devotional; it may be lengthened or short- 
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9 After this manner therefore pray ye ; 
€ Our Father which art inheaven, Hallow- 
ed be thy name. 





ec St. Luke, 
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10 Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
11 Give us this day our daily bread. 


chap. xi, 2. 





ened according to circumstances; it may 
have such repetition as a sincere and en- 
lightened ardour will often dictate ; but there 
must be nothing in it which springs from the 
notion that we shall be heard for our much 
speaking, or which looks at the service itself 
as having any value: the eye of faith and 
hope must alone be fixed upon the mercy and 
wisdom and power of God; and having 
RATIONALLY made our requests known unto 
God, we must, with cheerful confidence, wait 
and look for the answer. 

The reason why our Lord referred to these 
vain and clamorous services of “ the hea- 
then,” appears to have been, that he might 
thereby the more severely reprove the Jews, 
who had fallen into the same delusion as to 
the efficacy of mere service with God; and 
they also made long prayers, and used re- 
petitions, under much the same views as 
the heathens. Hence the -rabbinical max- 
ims given by Buxtorf: “ Every one that 
multiplies prayer shall be heard:” and, 
“The prayer which is long shall not return 
empty.” 

As our Lord’s words, “ For your Father 
knoweth what things ye-have need of before 
you ask: hum, are not given as a reason against 
much speaking in prayer, but against think- 
ing we shall be heard for our much speaking, 
they afford no countenance to the argument 
' which is sometimes urged against prayer, 
from the previous knowledge which God has 
of our wants. This, indeed, when rightly 
considered, affords the highest reason, and 
the best encouragement, to this great duty ; 
and the beautiful light in which the senti- 
ment is here put presents to us another of 
those instances in which our Lord, in few 
words, suggests as the ground of our confi- 
dence Tiedt fest views of the Divine nature, 
in opposition to those low and defective con- 
ceptions which a religion of mere ceremonies, 
whether Jewish or pagan, tends always to 
induce. Every thing is known to God; all 
the minutest circumstances which can affect 
an individual ; all that that individual, in the 
infinite variety of relations in which he may 
and must be placed, can want; all that he 
really needs, although he may greatly mis- 
take on this matter himself; all that can be 
truly good to him in its beneficial results, as 
well as its present influence. He accurately 
knows all these things before we ask; and 
it isalso as certainly implied that he is dis- 
posed to give what, upon this infallible know- 
ledge of our characters and the influence 
which things have upon us, we really need. 
This, then, is one of the reasons and grounds 








of prayer. God knows what we want before 
we ask; he is disposed, by the benevolence 
of his nature, by his parental feeling as our 
Father, to give ; and waits only for the sim- 
ple expression of our desires in prayer, ac- 
companied by that trust which we ought to 
exercise in his mercy, in order to bestow 
upon us the best blessings at the best time. 
The infidel argument against prayer is, there- 
fore, our Lord’s argument to enforce the 
duty ; and it is enough for those who receive 
the revelation of the Bible, that to ask them 
of God is the instituted means of obtaining 
our blessings, although the reasons of the 
appointment should not be fully manifest. 
He who gives to them that deserve not has 
the right to appoint his own conditions; and 
since in this case they are made so easily 
practicable, nothing can more impressively 
illustrate his goodness. Those as greatly 
err, on the other hand, who explain prayer 
as not influencing God, but ourselves, and 
thus affect to give a philosophic reason for 
the duty. Prayer, however, is not in itself 
the means of producing moral changes in us, 
but the appointed means of obtaining from 
God that grace by which such changes are 
wrought ; it does not put us into a moral 
state of fitness to receive his favour, but, as 
it necessarily implies penitence and faith, it 
places us in that relation of humble and de- 
pendent creatures, that he can meet with us 
and graciously bless us. > 
Verse 9. After this manner, therefore, 


pray ye.—On the obligation of Christians to 


use this form of prayer there has been much 
diversity of judgment; some regarding it-as 
intended merely to be a guide to our own 
prayers ; others, as enjoined upon us to use 
as a standing form; anda third, as designed 
only for the use of the disciples until the full 
revelation of the Christian dispensation, by 
the resurrection and ascension of Christ, and 
the gift of his Spirit to lead them into all 
truth. Those who hold the first opinion take — 
the words ovrwe ovv, thus, therefore, pray 
ye; or, as they were understood by our 
translators, “ After this manner pray ye ;” 
to signify, Pray ye in similar words, or like 
mode. But ovrw, in various places, signifies 
a direct form, as in the frequent phrase, in- 
troductory to the delivery of a message or 
prediction: ‘Thus saith the Lord” is, in the 
LXX, ovrw Asyeto Kugiog; which can only 
mean, THESE VERY worDs salth the Lord. 
But the matter is more decisively settled by 
the parallel place, Luke xi, 2, “‘ When ye 
pray say, Our Father;” and especially when 
we also consider that this prayer in Luke 
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was prescribed in consequence of a request 
from the disciples of Christ, that he would 
teach them to pray, as John taught his dis- 
ciples. For as it is certain that it was the 
practice of the Jewish teachers to give to 
their disciples a short. form of prayer, it is 
ela that this had been done by John the 

aptist, in order to give the desires and hopes 
of his followers a direction suited to that in- 
termediate dispensation which was designed 
to usher in the perfect religion of Messiah. 
The second. opinion appears, therefore, to 
be the best founded; but still, though the 
use of this form is prescribed to Christians, 
the practice of the apostles, and the reason 
of the case, show that other prayers, both of 
a more extended kind, and comprehending a 
greater number of particulars arising out of 
the various wants which we may feel, and the 
aids we may require, are at once lawful and 
necessary. Still its important use as a gene- 
ral guide to the structure and spirit of our 
prayers is to be maintained. “It is the 
fountain of prayer,” says an ancient, ‘“ from 
which we may draw praying thoughts.” In 
this view, the benefit which the Church of 
Christ has derived from it is incalculable. 
It teaches us to approach God with filial con- 
fidence as our Faruer, but with reverential 
awe of his sacred Name; to extend our de- 
sires beyond ourselves, and the prosperity of 
the particular society to which we may be- 
long, to the coming of Christ’s universal 
KINGDOM; it connects absolute submission to 
the practical will of God respecting us, with 
our earnestness to obtain the benefits he has 
to bestow; it teaches our dependence upon 
his providence for the supply of our DAILY 
BREAD, and therefore excludes an infidel con- 
fidence in mere second causes, and brings 
devotion into the daily business and enjoy- 
ments of life; it calls for confession of sin, 
and authorizes us to ask roreiveNrss; and 
it reminds us that when we pray we are also 
to FORGIVE; it teaches us that without the 
aid of God we shall fall into rempraTion, and 
leads us to him as our refuge against the 
danger of evit and the evil one; and, finally, 
it turns prayer into praise, and calls up the 
grateful homage and ardent affections of the 


whole soul toward God, in ascribing to him 


the glory due unto his name for ever. . Into 
this divinely-prepared mould must all accept- 
able prayer be cast, and he who regards 
these as general rules can never, as to the 
manner of “ ordering his. cause before God,” 
pray amiss. With respect to the third opinion, 
it seems chiefly to-rest upon the silence of 
the New Testament as to the use of the 
Lord’s prayer by the apostles. or others, and 
upon the assumption that it is not a prayer 
offered in the name of Jesus Christ, in which 
the disciples were instructed to present all 
their petitions after his resurrection : “ What- 
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soever ye shall ask the Father in my name.” 
On which we may observe, that the argu- 
ment from the silence of the New Testament 
as to the practice of the apostles proves no- 
thing, since we have no particular account 
of their modes of worship, and no occasion 
occurs in the history which could ead any 
inference as to the use of this form, or other- 
wise, in their private or social devotions. 
With respect to the absence of all ‘direct 
reference to the “‘ name” of Christ, which, in 
fact, signifies his mediation and merit, rather 
than the express form of concluding our 
prayers in his name, however important that 
may be, and by no means to be disused, it 
may be observed, that we have an instance 
of a prayer offered even after the ascension, 
by all the assembled apostles and the Church 
at Jerusalem, which has no express reference 
to the mediation and merit of Christ; and 
we have instances of prayers in the epistles 
of both kinds, that is to say, of many conse- 
cutive petitions sometimes offered without 
express reference to the offices of Christ, as 
Mediator and Intercessor, and sometimes with 
such a reference emphatically declared.— 
Now it clearly follows, from the latter class 
of prayers, that “the name” of Christ, in the 
sense of his merit, was regarded by the 
apostles as the ground of: all acceptable wor- 
ship, or, as St. Paul says with respect to 
thanksgiving, “Giving thanks always for all 
things unto.God and the Father, mm the name. 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” yet from the 
others it is evident, that though this was 
always IMPLIED as a first and fundamental prin- 
ciple, yet it was not always expressed. The 
absence of direct reference to the mediation 
of Christ therefore could be no objection to 
the use of the Lord’s prayer by the disciples, 
after the full developement of the Christian 
doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice and intercession ; 
and by them, as by us, it would be used with 
constant reference in their minds to the sole 
ground of their hope. ‘This doctrine, there- 
fore, being understood, it is farther to be re- 
marked, that there is nothing temporary in 
the character of the petitions which this 
Divine prayer contains; it is as adapted to 
convey our general wishes, supplications, 
and thanksgivings, “to the throne of the 
heavenly grace” now, as when first enjoined, 
and will be so to the end of time; nor is ita 
slight recommendation to its constant use, 
both in families and public worship, that in 
it we address God in the very words which 
were taught us by his beloved Son. 

The notion that the several parts of the 
Lord’s prayer were collected out of the Jewish 
forms of prayer used in the synagogue does 
not stand on good proof, although great pains 
have been taken to collect from them similar 
sentences. ‘The fact is, that there is no satis- 
factory evidence that the Jewish prayers now 
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ere 
extant are as ancient as the time of Christ. 
Tf any have this claim, they are what they 
call “the eighteen prayers,” which are un- 
doubtedly very ancient, and are considered 
as their most solemn form of worship; but in 
vain will these prayers be searched for peti- 
tions at all similar to those of the Lord’s 
prayer. . Not a phrase occurs in them which 
could suggest a single petition of the Lord’s 
prayer. Others adduced in proof are from 
liturgies and talmudists of still later times ; 
and it is to be remarked, that, with all their 
enmity to Christ, the Jewish writers have 
often very freely borrowed moral sentiments, | 
devotional expressions, and even the leading 
idea of several of the parables found in their 
writings, from the New Testament. They 
have thus often confessed its wisdom while 
they have denied its authority. ~The strong 


probability therefore is, that where such coin- 


cidences occur as have been pointed out, by 
Lightfoot and others, the rabbins borrowed 
from our Lord, and not he from them. ‘That 
our Saviour used in this prayer the devotional 
language familias to the Jews, which was 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures, is certain ; 
as that God is our Father, that he is in hea- 
ven, that his name may be sanctified, and his 
will done; and that the kingdom, power, and 
glory are his; for all these may be paralleled 
by passages from the Old Testament, which 
he always took occasion to honour; and with 
such parallels before the critics referred to, 
it was little better than solemn trifling to ran- 
sack the rabbins, who wrote long after Christ, 
to find the scattered models of the different 
parts of this Divine composition. We may 
therefore conclude, that this form is, as it has 
been generally acknowledged in the Church 
to be, an original composition by Christ, into 
which the sentiments and devotional expres- 
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sions of the Old Testament are in some parts 
interwoven, but wholly adapted to his dispen- 
sation. The chief use to be made of the 
later Jewish writers is to explain by them 
such modes of speaking, and such eustoms, 
as have been all along peculiar to their na- 
tion. That they afford models of sentiment 
to inspired men is a dream. 

Our Father.—The plural form. here pre- 
scribed indicates that this was a prayer to be 
used in social rather than in solitary worship. 
Tt is a rule with the later Jews, that a man 
ought always to join himself in prayer with 
the assembly, not in the singular but in the 
plural number. As all men are authorized 
to address God as their Father, not only does 
this Divine prayer tacitly enjoin upon us a 
universal philanthropy, but assures us that 
God is loving to every man, and that his 
tender mercies are over all his works.” No 
one, therefore, of the whole human race can 
“ seek his face in vain.” ‘This confidence is 
farther heightened when, through a true faith 
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in Christ, we receive “the adoption of sons ;” 
and, in ‘that special sense spoken of by St. 
Paul, are entitled to say to God, “ Abba, Fa- 
ther.” Yetthis Father is in heaven,-ev ros 
ovpavois, to remind us of his glorious majesty, 
and to impress us with the deepest reverence. 
He is in heaven; and yet, such is his infinite 
perfection, “the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain him.” 

Hallowed be thy name.—The name of God 
is here, as in the Old Testament, put for God 
himself, as declared by his revealed attributes ; 
and to Aallow his name; is with reverence and 
joy to acknowledge all his perfections, and — 
to celebrate his praises; for to hallow is 
equivalent to “ glorify.” There is an evident 
allusion to Lev. x, 3, “I will be sanctified in 
them that come nigh me, and before all the 
people I will be glorified ;” and to 2 Samuel 
vii, 26, “And let thy name be magnified for 
ever,” 

Verse 10. Thy kingdom come.—The king- 
dom of Messiah, the reign of grace among 
all nations. That kingdom of which the pro- 
phets speak in such lofty strains; the near 
approach of which John the Baptist announced, 
and the foundations of which our Lord was 
then placing in the hearts of his disciples, by 
teaching that doctrine, and going through 
those humiliations and sufferings, which were 
necessary to bring men under its influence ; 
that is, to reconcile them to God, and renew 
them in, righteousness. For the complete 
establishment of this dominion of God in our 
own hearts, this prayer may be properly used, 
although it principally respects the extension 
of Christ’s spiritual reign over the whole 
earth, when “the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ ;” that is, when all the people 
which compose them, and all their institu- 
tions, civil and ecclesiastical, shall be subject 
to the laws and spirit of his religion. See 
note on chap. iii, 2. 

Thy will, gc.—We do not here pray that 
God may do his will, nor merely express our 
acquiescence in what he wills; but that what 
God wills ourselves and all men to do may 
be done by us on earth as it is done in hea- 
ven by the angels; that is, vigorously and 
with delight, perfectly and with constancy. 
The model of our obedience is thus the ele- 
vated one of the unfallen and unsinning an- 
gels, all whose principles of obedience ought 
to exist in us, and be continually carrying up 
our services to a nearer practical resemblance 
to theirs. There is here probably an allusion 
to Psalm ciii, 20, 21: “ Bless the Lord, ye. 
his angels, that excel in strength, that do his 
commandments, hearkening unto the voice of 
his word. Bless ye the Lord, all ye his 
hosts, ye ministers of his, that do his plea- 
sure.” 

Verse 11, Give us this day our daily bread. 
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12, And forgive us,our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors. > 


13 And, lead us not into temptation, 





Tov aprov nuwov rov siovdiov. As the word 
smiovdtog is found in no Greek writer, nor in 
the New Testament, except here and the 
parallel place in St. Luke, there has been 

reat diversity of opinion as to its meaning. 
t has been derived either from sq and ovoia, 
substance or being; or from sqsius, whence 
comes ériovga, following, subsequent, next, 
spoken of a day or night; or from: eméjus in 
the sense of to be at hand. But, as Mede 
says, “the import of the prayer in general is 
indifferently well agreed upon ; but much ado 
there is what this esovciog should signify.” 
Thus we have “bread for to-morrow,” that 
is, a supply day after day; ‘bread till to- 
morrow,” which also implies daily depend- 
ence; and “the bread we have need of to- 
day,” ‘sufficient bread.” ‘The Vulgate’ has 
“ super-substantial or spiritual bread,” which 
is an unwarranted refinement. ‘ Bread for 
to-morrow” has an apparent inconsistency 
with St. Luke’s xa’ nuspav, “day by day,” 
and St. Matthew’s ¢nuepov: for to ask that 
the bread of to-morrow may be given us to- 
day, or day by day, is not only harsh, but 
somewhat inconsistent with our Lord’s own 
exhortation: “Take no thought for the mvr- 
row, what. ye shall eat.” ‘The derivation 
from eq: and ovdia appears therefore the 
most satisfactory ; for as ovdia signifies sub- 
stance, being, én1ovdsog may well have tie 
sense of that which will support existence, 
that which is sufficient and necessary. ‘The 
petition will then be, ‘‘ Give us this day the 
bread necessary for our subsistence ;” as 
Suidas: ro exirn ovcie nuwv apyoov, “ fit 
for our support.” Bread, with the Hebrews, 
included all the necessaries of life, and with 
respect to these we are instructed to ask, not 
what is superfluous, but what is sufficient; a 
prayer admirably adapted to a religion which 
inculcates spiritual-mindedness, and teaches 
us to disregard all earthly things, in compari- 
son of heaven. More than sufficient bread is 
indeed often given; but ‘then, let it be re- 
membered, it is given asa Trust. Our Lord 
appears to have referred to the supply of the 
Israelites day by day with “bread from hea- 
ven,” that is, with manna. It is here well 
remarked by Archbishop Wake, that “we 
present this petition to God, not to exclude 
our own reasonable care for our support, 
much less to exclude our labouring for it ; but 
_ to show that we depend altogether upon the 
providence of God, and owe our lives, and all 
our support of them, not to our own cunning 


-and industry, but to his blessing, thereby to 


engage us both to rely on him with the greater 
confidence, and to make suitable returns of 
love, praise, and gratitude.” 





4, «f 
but deliver us from evil: For thine is the — 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen. 

Verse 12.. And forgive us our debts, &c. 
—In St. Luke it is “forgive us our sins,” 
which fixes the meaning of the term dedts 
here used. So in verse 14 of this chapter, 
trespasses is used in explanation of the debts 
of the text. °'To call sin a debt was a man- 
ner of speaking common among the Jews, 
and derived probably from the Chaldee para- 
phrasts. Thus Solomon’s petition, ‘‘ Do thou 
accept their prayer, and forgive their sin,” 
is; in one Targum, “ Forgive their debt ;” 
and, “Forgive now the trespass of thy bre- 
thren, and their sin,” is, in another, “ Forgive 
the debts of thy brethren.” This mode of 
speaking was not, however, peculiar to the 
Jews. In the Odyssey, the robbery which 
the Messenians had committed upon Ulysses, 
in carrying off his sheep, is called a pep. 
The exchange of ‘terms'is founded upon the 
idea of.a contracted oBLIGATION, which is. 
common both to debts and sins. 

As we forgive our debtors.—Those who 
have failed in duty to us, or injured us ; with- 
out which we ourselves can have no forgive- 
ness from God; although that atone will 
notinsure it. Og here signifies for, or since ; 
as in St. Luke, “for,” yag, “we forgive,” 
&e. 

Verse 13. And lead us not into tempta- 
tion.—To lead is a Hebraism for to permit, 
or suffer ; suffer us not to be led into tempta- 
tion; that is, to be ovErcome by it. Hence 
Tertullian renders the clause, Ne nos pa- 
tiaris induci.. So Augustine explains it: 
Quid dicimus nisi, Ne inferri sinas? And 
Gregory: Induct. minime permittas. By 
temptation is here meant any great and over- 
whelming trial, whether of our virtue by so- 
licitations and promptings to sin, or of our 
patience by extreme sufferings. It is such 
temptation as would produce “ evil,” the evil 
of sin, according to the next clause, “* dué 
deliver us from evi.” 'To deliver here. sig- 
nifies, not to rescue out of evil, but wholly 
to preserve us from it. Temptations are 
necessary to a state of discipline, or, as we 
oftén express it, a state of probation. We 
are daily tried, and put to the proof, whether 
we will obey God, or the suggestions of 
Satan, the world, and our own evil hearts ; 
but we have here the right granted to us to: 
pray that we may not be permitted to fall 
into, or by such temptations:as shall be “hurt- 
ful to the soul.” Yet without the special 
care of God, who could prevent this? Who: 
can so control his circumstances, that they 
shall never press too hard upon his resolution 
by presenting motives to some relaxation of 
duty, or to some positive offence? And what 
is there in man to withstand the power and 
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love the other; or else he will hold to/eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for 


_the one, and despise the other. 
not serve God and mammon. 

25. Theretore I say unto you, » Take 

no thought for your life, what ye shall 


Ye can- 


your body, what ye shall put on. Is not 
the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment ? . 

26 Behold the fowls of the air: for 








h Luke xii, 12; 


Psalm lv, 22; 1 Peter v, 7. 








and awkward to be admitted; whereas, if 
we interpret the eye, as an easy and indeed 
common metaphor to indicate the understand- 
ing or practical judgment, a natural and most 
important sense unfolds itself, which by none 
has been. better expressed than by Baxter: 
“Tf therefore thy judgment be sound, and 
thou kniowest the difference between laying 
up a_treasure in. heaven and.on earth, it will 
rightly guide the actions of thy heart and 
life; but if thy judgment be blinded in this 
great affair, it will misguide thy affections, 
thy choice, and the whole tenor of thy life. 
If that judgment then be blind, which in this 
affair of everlasting moment ought to guide 
thee aright, what a miserable wretch wilt 
thou be, and how fatal will that error prove!” 

Verse 24. No man can-serve two masters, 

c.—Decision, strong and constant, is here 
enforced by Christ upon his. disciples, by an 
illustration, the energy of which all must 
feel. It is taken from the state of absolute 
servitude; but the masters, or lords who 
claim our subjection are of entirely opposite 
characters, and require an entirely opposite 
service, and that at the same time, and through 
the whole course of our life. To obey two 
lords under such circumstances is manifestly 
impossible. Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon; yet you must serve one or the other, 
so that there is no middle path; therefore, 
take your choice. Mammon is not here used, 
as some have supposed, for a Syrian idol, like 
the Plutus of the Greeks, the god of riches ; 
but, simply means riches, which our Lord 
personifies. ‘The word for riches in the Sy- 
riac, according to Jerome, was mammon ; 
and so had been introduced into the language 
of Palestine, which was a mixed dialect.— 
Thus our Lord again uses it for tiches, Luke 
xvi, 9-13. The meaning is obvious. He 
who serves riches, that is to say, gives 
himself up to the sordid love of them, and 
surrenders himself to be mastered by this 
passion, cannot serve God, For to serve 
God acceptably is to serve him absolutely, to 
confide in him alone, to love him supremely, 
and to submit to all those laws of generous 
liberality in the use of money which neces- 
sarily imply that we make riches our sEr- 
VANTS, not our MASTERS; and are fo be ready 
to sacrifice wealth and all the distinctions and 
pleasures which it can purchase, when called 
to it for Christ’s sake, and the preservation 
of agood conscience. Even heathen writers 
had often just views on this subject. Thus 


Plato in his Republic says, that in proportion 
to the degree in which riches ee sae hie 
and admired, virtue will be slighted and-dis- 
regarded; and compares them to the light 
and heavy weight in a balance always going 
in.an opposite direction. 

Verse 25. Therefore I say unto you, Take 
no thought, 4&c.—The beautiful discourse on 
God’s providential care which is thus intro- 
duced was evidently designed to anticipate an 
objection to the doctrine just taught. The 
hearers of our Lord would naturally ask, If 
we are to become so dead to the pursuit of 
wealth, how are our wants in life to be pro- 
vided for? To which his reply, in. sum, is, 
Not by surrendering yourselves to an exces- 
sive anxiety about the affairs of this present 
life, but by trusting in the care of your hea-° 
venly Father. The word gegivals is some- 
what unhappily rendered, take no thought; 
for simple thoughtfulness, and a moderated 
care, are both necessary to that prudent and 
industrious conduct by which, under God’s 
blessing, our daily wants are appointed to be 
supplied. “Be not: anxiously \solicitous,” 
better expresses the idea ; hence the Vulgate, 
Ne soliciti sitis. Care becomes a dangerous 
and sinful anxiety when it goes beyond the 
necessity of the case; when it is dispropor- 
tionate to the temporary interests of the 
present life ; when it leads to distrust in God ; 
when it arises from want of submission to the 
lot he may be pleased to assign us; when it 
stretches too far into the future; when it 
disturbs and chafes our own minds, unfitting 
us for devotional exercises, and inducing the 
neglect of our spiritual concerns. 

Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment ?—Is not the life more, 
(rAsiov is here taken in the sense of worth 
and dignity,) of more value than meat; and 
it. follows, therefore, that God, who has 
given life, the nobler gift, will take care to 
sustain it with food; and he who has so eu- 
riously formed the body, so that it is a won- 
derful monument of his power and skill, will 
not deny to it the raiment which it needs to 
cherish and defend it. This fine argunient 
proceeds upon the principle that “all the 
works of God are perfect ;” that in them 
every thing answers to each other, so that 
nothing is left unprovided for. ‘The wisdom 
of God which had an end in giving life to 
every one, which yet is a dependent life, not 
to be sustained but by external supplies, will 
so order it that such supplies shall not be 
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they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns ; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they ? 





wanting ; and he who gave to the body no 
natural clothing, and yet places it in cireum- 
stances which render clothing necessary for 
decency and comfort, will take care that we 
are supplied with raiment. When our first 
parents, from the sad changes which had been 
induced by sin in their persons and the cli- 
mate of the world, needed raiment, the Lord 
God himself made coats of skins and clothed 
them; an affecting proof of his compassion. 
In illustration of this sentiment, that he who 
made the creatures cannot be inattentive to 
the supply of their wants, Christ refers to 
the fowls of the air, and the flowers of the 
field. 

Verse 26. Behold the fowls of the air, &c. 
—Ey.Srs.Lals, Attentively consider the fowls 
of the air; not those, says one, of the barn 

oor, of which man takes care for his own 
profit, but those of the air. Yet even these, 
for whom none cares but God, find their food 
provided by a hand they cannot recognize ; 
so that he who hath given them life, and as- 
signed them their place in the rank of created 
beings, and appointed their uses, fails not to 
supply them with subsistence. The fowls 
here are only considered as the representa- 
tives of all the inferior creatures, of the dif- 
ferent orders of which the psalmist says, ‘“ All 
these wait upon thee, and thou givest them 
their meat in due season ;” and so accurately 
is this furnished, that none of their species 
perish for want of sustenance, but continue, 
from age to age, a standing monument of the 
care of God. Are ye not much better than 
they? as being spiritual, rational, immortal, | 
and redeemed creatures. 

Verse 27. Which of you by taking thought, 
gc.—As though he had said, Let the regular 
feeding of the inferior creatures, who are 
without care themselves, reprove your over- 
carefulness, the total inefficacy of which, in- 
dependent of the gracious interposition of 
God, may be confirmed to you by this,—that 
no man by taking thought, by becoming ever 
so anxious, can add one cubit to his stature, 
so limited is the power of man. HaAsma may 
either be taken in the sense of sTATURE or 
ace. The latter, to many, seems preferable, 
as best agreeing with the argument. In the 
sense of life, the connection, they think, is 
much more apparent. Our Lord warns his 
hearers against being solicitous concerning 
their Lire, how it was to be sustained ; and 
urges that by taking thought they could not 
prolong it. To add a cubit to life, it is true 
is a singular phrase; but they think it only 
parallel to those passages in the Old Testa- 
ment where the life of man is frequently com- 
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27 Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature ? 

28 And why take ye thought for rai- 
ment? Consider the lilies of the field, 





pared to measures of length, as “a hand 
breadth, or span.” Farther, they argue that 
this interpretation of yApac is confirmed by 
St. Luke ; for in the parallel passage he adds, 
“If ye then be not able to do that thing 
WHICH IS LEAST, why take ye thought for 
the rest?” And they argue that, making a 
small addition to the length of human life, 
may well be said to be one of the least things ; 
whereas, applied to a man’s stature, the ad- 
dition of a cubit is a vERY GREAT matter. 
This view, though supported by very great 
names, is far from being satisfactory ; for the 
argument from these words of St. Luke ap- 
pears strongly to bear the contrary way. The 
adding of “a cubit,” not merely “a hand 
breadth” or ‘a span,” and therefore not an 
inconsiderable space, to human life, is not one 
of “THe Least” things; great, and even 
eternal consequences might depend upon add- 
ing even the shortest space to the duration 
of man’s state of trial; but though a whole 
cubit were added to his stature, it would be 
a thing of inconsiderable values, or of no 
value at all, and may therefore be justly 
called ‘‘ that which is least.” I take the ex- 
pression to be proverbial, and that the argu- 
ment against anxiety is thus founded upon 
man’s imbecility: if, by the most careful so- 
licitude, he cannot. add a cubit, or any other 
measure to his stature, God himself giving to 
every man his bodily form as it pleases him ; 
if he cannot accomplish that which in its im- 
port is of as little consequence as whether a 
man be a cubit higher or lower, much less 
ean he by taking thought so control the ar- 
rangements of Providence, vast and intricate 
as they are, so as to command the supply of 
his wants, and the gratification of his wishes. 
To which may be added that yAmia occurs 
several times in the New Testament, in the 
sense of stature ; and is so used by Aristotle, 
Plutarch, Lucian, and other Greek writers. 
Verse 28. And why take ye thought for 
raiment ? Consider the lilies of the field, &c. 
—This noble flower, which with us is found 
only in gardens, grows in the fields of Pa- 
lestine, and especially in the valleys. The 
white lily, however, is not meant. This is 
not known in Palestine; but the country, in 
autumn, is covered with the amaryllis lutea, 
or autumnal narcissus. On this passage that 
distinguished botanist, Sir J. E. Smith, ob- 
serves, “It is natural to presume that the 
Divine Teacher, according to his usual eus- 
tom, called the attention of his hearers to 
some object at hand; and as the fields of the 
Levant are overrun with the amaryllis lutea, 
whose golden lilaceous flowers afford one of 
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14 For ‘if ye forgive men their-tres- 
. passes, your heavenly Father will also 
' forgive you: 5 ns 
15. But if ye forgive not men. their 
trespasses, neither will your Father for- 
give your trespasses. 
16 § Moreover when ye fast, be not 
as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance : 
for they disfigure their faces, that they 
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may appear unto men to fast. Verily I 
say unto you, They have their reward. 

~17 But thou, when thou fastest, anoint 
thine head, and wash thy face; - 

18 That thou appear not unto men to 
fast, but unto thy Father which is in 
secret: and thy Father, which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee openly. 

19 9 Lay not up for yourselves trea- 





dSt. Mark, 





subtlety of “the archangel fallen,” that ma- 
lignant spirit, so long practised in every moral 
wile and subtlety to entangle, pervert, and 
destroy? How important, then, is this pe- 
tition, and how great is the encouragement 
arising from the assurance implied in it, that 
our heavenly Father will not suffer us to be 
tempted “‘ above what we are able to bear!” 
The very prayer implies a promise, since we 
are authorized by Christ himself to use it. 

For thine is the kingdom, dc.—This sub- 
lime conclusion is not in St. Luke, which 
makes it probable that the Lord’s prayer as 
recorded by him, was delivered on another 
occasion, and in a shorter and somewhat 
varied form. Here it is a. part of a set and 
solemn discourse, and is therefore given at 
full length. By some critics the doxology 
is rejected from the text; but it appears in 
most of the Greek MSS.., the Syriac, and other 
ancient versions, and was certainly read in 
the copies used by the Greek fathers; and 
on such evidence must be retained. It is 
obviously taken, net as Lightfoot suggests, 
from the Jews, who at the end of their 
prayers repeated, ‘“ Blessed be the name of 
the glory of his kingdom for ever and ever ;” 
but manifestly from the inspired words of 

' Solomon: “ Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the glory, and the vic- 
tory, and the majesty; for all that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is thine; thine is the 
kingdom,,O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
head above all,” &c, 1 Chron. xxix, 11. 

Verse 16. Be not as the hypocrites, of a 
sad countenance.—The word oxvdpwaog sig- 
‘nifies one of @ gloomy and dejected counte- 
nance. Lucian, in one of his dialogues, 
censures those who .affected to be philoso- 
phers, and without any qualification assumed 
their garb, and imitated their gravity, calling 
them apes and stageplayers, vwoxpite¢, hypo- 
crites, and ridicules their grave faces, oxv- 
8puo1, the word here translated, ef a sad 
countenance. 

Disfigure their faces: —A pavigw signifies to 
cause to disappear, and figuratively, to de- 
form or disfigure, as hiding or defacing 
whatever is beautiful or graceful. These 
hypocrites “ disfigured their faces” by letting 
their hair and beard remain untrimmed, by 
@ot practising the usual ablutions and anoint- 
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ings, and perhaps also by sprinkling ashes 
upon their heads. Hence, on the contrary, 
our Lord exhorts his disciples, when they 
fast, to anoint their head and wash their face, 
that they might not appear to men to fast, 
that there should be among them no unneces- 
sary exhibition, no vain show of religion. 
Anointing the body with fragrant oil after 
washing was.a common practice with the 
ancients, and especially on great and joyous 
occasions. Examples appear in Homer and 
other ancient writers. The Jewish canons 
forbid..washing and anointing on fast days. 
The anointing of the head is mentioned, 
either because on ordinary occasions they 
anointed the head only, or because when they 
anointed the whole body, the rule was to 
anoint. the head first, as being ‘‘ THE KING 
over all its members.” ‘Which mode of 
speaking probably. gave rise to. St. Paul’s 
comparison of believers to the members of 
the body, and Christ to its Heap, as being 
THE Lorp of his Church. 

Verse 19. Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, d-c.—The treasures laid 
up by the easterns were not only gold, silver, 
and precious stones, but corn, wine, and oil; 
and garments also, frequent changes of which 
they thought a point of dignity. Many of 
these garments were costly, from their curi- 
ous texture, workmanship, and the embroidery 
with which they were adorned. In Homer, 
such vestments make a conspicuous figure in 
the treasury of Ulysses. 

Where moth and rust doth corrupt, &c¢.— 
The moth eats into the garments; the rust, 
Gpwoig, is a name which comprehends the 
different kinds of insects which devour grain 
and fruits. ‘The word is from Spwoxw, to eat, 
and signifies whatever consumes by cor- 
rosion,.or devouring, whether the mildew, 
which destroys corn, or the rust, which cor- 
rodes metals, or locusts, ants, weevils, and 
other insects, by which various substances 
are devoured. Finally, thieves break through 
and steal the gold and silver, as being easily 
carried away. ‘Thus the perishableness and 
uncertainty of all earthly property is meta- 
phorically but strikingly set forth; and, as 
Bishop Hopkins well observes, ‘the moth 
and rust, may denote the. insensible wasting 


of the good things of this life, as the moth 
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sures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: 

20 © But lay up for yourselves trea- 
sures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through nor steal : 

21 For where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also. 


e Luke xii, 33-; 1 Tim. vi, 19. 





does not make a sudden rent ; and the thieves 
may intimate-some sudden blast of providence 
upon worldly possessions.” The accumu- 
lation of property is not here absolutely for- 
bidden. In most cases the. business of life 
cannot be carried on without it, in some de- 
gree; and large commercial and manufac- 
turing concerns. can only be conducted by a 
large capital, and if successfully managed 
must rapidly increase wealth. But the pre- 
cept forbids, 1. The hoarding up of useless 
wealth which is not made beneficial ‘to so- 
ciety. 2. All anxiety to acquire wealth, so 
that we may be cheerfully content with the 
portion which Providence assigns us. 3. 
All greediness of gain, whether to keep or to 
spend, whether to gratify the mean passion 
of avarice, or to be used for vain ostentation 
or personal indulgence. 
Verse 20. But lay up for yourselves trea- 
sures in heaven, -4c.—Secure, imperishable 
treasures there, ‘“‘an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and which fadeth not away.” It 
is only by a true faith in Christ that we be- 
come “heirs” of this heavenly inheritance ; 
but every act of pious charity lays up trea- 
sure in it, and will render it the more rich 
and felicitous. (See 1 Tim. vi, 17, 18; 
Luke xviii, 22.) "The antithesis contained 
in these verses will not pass unnoticed by the 
attentive reader. Treasures on earth, and 
treasures in heaven; the latter, therefore, are 
all spiritual, suited to the enjoyment and ca- 
pacity of a perfectly purified and_ glorified 
nature; they are also inalienable and wnpe- 
rishable, in contrast with the corruptible and 
uncertain enjoyments of time, and so it is a 


joyful consideration that in proportion to the 


vaLuE of the treasures of heaven is their 
SECURITY ; we can never outlive them, never 
forfeit them, they shall never be taken away 
from us. 

Verse 21. For where your treasure 1s, 
there will your heart be also.—lf we esteem 
earthly things to be our treasure, then will 
our AFFECTIONS be set upon them, and be- 
come alienated from God, the result of which 
must be the utter loss of the heavenly in- 
heritance; “for to be carnally minded is 
death.” ‘But if, om the contrary, we have 
our treasure in heaven, if we gain a true 
title to it, and esteem the attaining of it the 
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_ 22 fThe light of the body is the eye: 
if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole _ 


|body shall be full of light. \ 


23 But if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness. If there- 
fore the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness ! 

24 “| & No man can serve two mas- 
ters : for either he will hate the one, and 





f Luke xi, 34.—g Luke xvi, 13. 





great end of life; if we are intent upon 
exalting our felicity there, by “works of 
faith and labours of love,” by a vigorous zeal 
and a liberal charity, our hearts will be kept 
there, and our “ arrecTions set on things 
above.” Thus shall we acquire that hea- 
venly mindedness, without which all preten- 
sions to piety are vain and fatally delusive. 
Verses 22, 23. The light of the body 1s 
the eye, §c.—* The light,” o Avyvog, the 
lamp of the body is the eye, its steps and 
motions being directed by it, as in the night 
we use a lamp for the same purposes. 
therefore thine eye be single, that is, souND, 
in a healthy state, if vision be perfect; (for, 
as Campbell well remarks, that “there can 
be no reference to the primitive meaning of 
amdous, simple or single, is evident from its 
being contrasted with qovypog, ev or distem- 
pered, and not to digAoug 3”) thy whole body 
shall be full of light ; the images of things 
without being transmitted by a sound eye to 
the sensorium, all things appear enlightened, 
and we. are able correctly to perceive and 
judge of them, and to conduct ourselves ac- 


cordingly. But if thine eye be evil, TOVNPOSs 


diseased, so that the function of vision can- 
not be performed, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness; all notices of external 


things designed to be transmitted by the eye 


being shut out, and all the beautiful scenes of 
nature excluded. If therefore the light that 
is in thee become darkness ; if the power of 
seeing be lost to any one, how great is that 
darkness, how pitiable and wretched is that 
man’s condition ! 
But how are these words connected with 
our Lord’s argument against worldly minded- 
ness? ' By the single eye, the liberal person, 
say some, is intended; by the evil eye, the 
covetous, urging, as Lightfoot, Whitby, and 
others, the Jewish phrases, “ giving with 2 
good eye,” that is, freely; and having “an 
evil eye,” that is, being churlish and covet- 
ous. But no good sense can be made of the 
whole passage in this view. How is it that 
if the eye be sound or good, in the sense of 
being liberal, the whole man is full of ight ? 
or if it be evil, greedy, and covetous, that he 
should be full of darkness? The attempts 
to explain this, by the commentators who 
take the terms in this sense, are too forced 
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how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: 

29 And yet I say unto you, That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. ; 

30 Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? 

31 Therefore take no thought, saying, 
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What shall we eat? or, What shall we 
drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? 

32 (For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek :) for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. P 

33 But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness ; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. 





the most brilliant and gorgeous objects in 
nature, the expression of ‘Solomon in all his 
glory not being arrayed like one of these,’ is 
peculiarly appropriate.” 

How they grow.—Palairet places a full 
stop after wypov, and reads. what follows in- 
terrogatively. Regard the lilies of the field. 
How do they grow? That is, how do they 
grow up into grace and beauty? They toil 
not, to cultivate the earth which nourishes 
them; neither do they spin, to array them- 
selves with their splendid vestments; but 
they are arrayed in their beauty by the hand 
of God. 

Solomon in all his glory, &¢.—In his royal 
robes richly embroidered and adorned. So 
inferior is every work.of art to the beauty, 
delicacy, and splendour which are exhibited 
by the various flowers of the field ! 

Verse 30. The grass of the field.—Xopros, 
by us rendered ‘“‘grass,” includes every spe- 
cies of plant which has not a perennial stalk 
like trees and shrubs. 

Into the oven.—The scarcity of fuel in 
most parts of Palestine obliged the inhabit- 
ants to use every kind of combustible matter, 
to heat the ovens which were attached, to 
every family, and used daily for the baking 
of their bread. The withered stalks of 
every species of herbage, and the tendrils of 
vines, were collected for this purpose, and 
in a climate so hot might be cut down one 
day and be sufficiently dried by the sun to 
be used for fuel the next. The argument 
here is the same as before; but the illustra- 
tion is beautifully varied. If God so clothe 
the plants of the field, invest them with a 
dress of so much richness and beauty, al- 
_ though they may only exist to-day, and to- 
morrow be used as fuel, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? 

Verse 32. After these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek.—Heathens who have no know- 
ledge of the true God, and providence, seek, 
emir, these things SoLuLy and aNxtous- 
Ly, for sq ishere intensive. Beware, there- 
fore, as though our Lord had said, of the 
Gentile spirit: such earthly mindedness as 
theirs becomes not the followers of a religion 
which discloses all spiritual blessings, and 
the lofty hopes of eternity itself, to the view 
of faith; and those cares which distract hea- 








thens are most unworthy of men to whom 
God is revealed as a ‘“‘ Father,” and who 
have his own warrant to trust with entire’ 
confidence in his unbounded goodness. It 
was a severe reproof to the worldliness of 
the Jews, thus to parallel them with the very 
Gentiles they despised as having no know- 


‘ledge of God; and the reproach is more 


poignant in the case of those Christians who, 
with their still superior light, and in posses- 
sion of the perfected dispensation of mercy, 
suffer themselves to doubt the love of God, 
so gloriously attested by the gift of his Son, 
and sink into a vortex of earthly anxieties. 
When we are absorbed in the inquiries, What 
shall we eat, and what shall we drink, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed ? we divest 
ourselves of the Christian, and put on the 
Gentile character, 

Your heavenly Father knoweth, g-c.—See 
note on chap. vi, 8. 

Verse 33. But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.—The king- 
dom of God is the same as the kingdom of 
heaven, that kingdom which Christ establish- 
es in the hearts of men-by his Spirit; and 
his righteousness is the forgiveness of sin, 
and the sanctification of the heart and life, 
in which true righteousness, relative and per- 
sonal, consists. Thisis here called the right- 
eousness of God, that which he bestows upon 
and works in them that. truly believe the 
Gospel, in opposition to “ the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees,” which stood 
only in forms. To seek this first, that is, 
first IN ORDER, to give it the foremost place 
in our desires and pursuits, and first IN DE- 
erEE, to prefer it to all other things, is the 
condition on which these promises of. the 
SPECIAL care of our heavenly Father is sus- 
pended; for though there is a general care 
in God for man, as his offspring, and the 
subjects of his redeeming mercy, yet that 
particular and more tender and watchful care 
here spoken of is restrained to those who 
receive his kingdom, and seek his righteous- 
ness. To them ail these things shall be add- 
ed, meat, drink, clothing, and whatever is. 
necessary, according to their rank in life ; 
and often so as to raise them above that. 
meaner state in which the grace of God 
finds them. The promises of God never 
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34 Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow: for the morrow shall take 





fail when the conditions on which they are 
made to depend are perseveringly performed. 
Seasons of suffering, arising out of persecu- 
tion “for righteousness’ sake,” are from their 
nature exempt cases. 

Verse 34. For the morrow.—A Hebraism 
for THE FUTURE. 

For the morrow shall take thought, éc.— 
“The morrow” is here, by a fine prosopopeia, 
considered as a PERSON sufficiently thought- 
ful and careful for his own affairs, and need- 
ing no obtrusive offer of aid from another. 
Let every day bear its own cares, and dis- 
charge its own duties. Sufficient for the 
day, each day, is the evil, the trouble and 
vexation, thereof. 
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thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. 





Who after reading this part of our Lord’s 
sermon can doubt whether the Scripture 
téaches the doctrine of a PARTICULAR provi- 
dence? ‘That which the philosophy of the 
world so often stumbles at, God’s attention 
to minute and individual things and persons, 
is here most fully declared. He provides 
for the fowls of the heaven, that is, for every 
one of them; he paints every flower of the 
field; he regards each individual of his hu- 
man family in particular ; marks who among 
them “seeks first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,” and deals with nim ac- 
cordingly. The government of God over 
individuals, as such, cannot be more strongly 
marked. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1 Christ endeth his sermon in the mount, reproveth rash judgment, 6 forbiddeth to cast holy 
things to dogs, 7 exhorteth to prayer, 13 to enter in at the strait gate, 15 to beware of false 
prophets, 21 not to be hearers, but doers of the word: 24 like houses builded on a rock, 26 and 


not on the sand. 


1 Judge * not, that ye be not judged. 
2 For with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shall be judged: >and with what 





a Luke vi, 37; Rom. ii, 1. 


CHAPTER VII. Verse 1. Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.—This is not to be 
understood of forensic judgment; nor of 
those unfavourable opinions which, from the 
clear evidence of their conduct, we may, 
without any breach of charity, eoolly and 
with regret form of wicked and perverse 
persons; but of rash, censorious, and malig- 
nant judging; which interprets every thing in 
the most severe manner, and leaves unregard- 
ed every palliating or exculpatory considera- 
tion. The punishment of this vice is, that 
we provoke a similar treatment of ourselves 
from others; and this indeed isan aggrava- 
tion of the evil, for the harmony and confi- 
dence of society are thereby impaired, and 
the evil passions are continually fanned into 
aflame. The words look also to the retribu- 
tive judgments of God ; for from him as well 
as from men, with what judgment ye judge 
ye shall be judged, a thought, which, were 
it always present with us, would make us 
more careful to avoid evil surmisings and 
severe sentences. Nor ought we to forget 
how little, at the best, we know of the secret 
workings of men’s hearts, and of the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. It is 
wisely said by a Jewish rabbi, “ Do not 


measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you again. 
3 ¢ And why beholdest thou the mote 


b Mark iv, 24; Luke vi, 38.—c Luke vi, 41. 


judge thy neighbour until thou comest into 
his place.” 

And with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.—Probably a pro- 
verbjal sentence. Hence the later Jews say, 
“‘ Measure against measure.” 

Verse 3. The mote that is in thy brother's 
eye.—The word xappog signifies any small 
dry thing, as chaff, a twig, &e, and has not 
inaptly been rendered splinter, in opposition 
to the beam, doxog, that is in thine own eye. 
The expression is strongly hyperbolical, 
which consideration makes all conjectural in- 
terpretations unnecessary. Campbell, with- 
out any sufficient ground, renders doxog, @ 
thorn, because it is impossible to conceive of 
a beam in the eye. But the antithesis is also 
thereby lost; the intention being to reprove 
that disposition which is keen to discover 
small faults in others, and to look over those 
in ourselves which are as much greater as a 
beam is larger than a splinter. Either this 
was a proverb at that time among the Jews, 
or they have borrowed it from the New Tes- 
tament; for it occasionally occurs in their 
writings, and precisely in the sense of our 
Lord. Sointhe Talmud: “In the genera- 
tion that judged the judges, one said to an- 
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that is in thy brother’s eye, but consider- 
est not the beam that is in thine own 
eye? kt 

4 Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, 


_ Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye ; 


and, behold, a beam 7s in thine own eye ? 
5 Thou hypocrite, first cast. out the 
’ , 


“ST. MATTHEW. . 
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beam ‘out of thine own eye; and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye. 

6 | Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither cast ye-your pearls be- 
fore swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend you. 





‘other, ‘Cast out the mote out of thine eye: 


to whom it was replied, ‘ Cast out the beam 
from thine eye.’” Doddridge’s conjecture, 
that thesé terms may be used for disorders 
in the eyes has nothing to support it. 
‘Heathen moralist and poets have senti- 


ments similar to that of the text; as,— 


Qui alterwm incuset probri, eum ipsum se intueri oportet. 
PLaurus. 


“ Let him who censures first inspect himself.” 


But much more comprehensive are the Divine 


words of the Teacher sent from God: ‘ First 
cast the beam out.of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou sEz CLEARLY to cast the mote out 
of thy brother’s eye.” Freedom from vice 
is necessary to true spiritual discernment : 
it is not enough that we should see clearly 
that the mote is in the eye of our brother ; 
we must SEE CLEARLY how to cast. it out; and 
that without injury, without offence, and in 
tenderness and charity. And who can per- 
form so great an office but he that walks with 
God, and learns of him? Heathen wisdom 
did not rise to this. 

Verse 6. Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither, dc.—Dogs were by the 
law unclean animals. Even “the. price of 
a dog” was not to be brought into the house 
of the Lord for a vow. Things profane and 
unclean, and flesh torn by such beasts as 
were forbidden to man to eat, were given to 
the dogs; but no part of the sacrifices, or 
holy oblations, not even their fragments. 
Swine are here mentioned not so much with 
reference to their being by the law unélean 
animals, as because of their grovelling nature. 
Both these appear also to have been prever- 
bial expressions among the Jews; the wis- 
dom of which, as in the case of all-proverbs, 
fies, however, in the application; and asa 
true proverb embodies some useful general 
truth, which, by a wrong use, may be as in- 
jurious as an error, so the right. application 
gives to it all its value ; and he that teaches 
this teaches true wisdom. Our Lord might 
have uttered new proverbs; but to show the 
use of such as were common, and often much 
misapplied; of which we have several ex- 
amples in his discourses, quite as important, 
and in some respects more so. It was not 
only teaching truth, but counteracting error. 
These words are not to be understood as a 
caution against the free and universal publi- 
cation of the Gospel. This is enjoined to be 
preached to “every creature ;” consequently, 





to many who are truly represented, as to 
their character, by “dogs” and “swine ;” 
and must often be done, although the swine 
may trample under foot the ‘ goodly pearls,” 
and “the dogs turn and rend” the zealous 
teacher. In this publicity of its doctrines _ 
the contrast between paganism and Chris- 
tianity is strongly marked. The wise men 
among the heathen had an esoteric doctrine 
which they kept from the common people, 
who were haughtily styled the profane, and 
were not allowed to partake their mysteries ; 
and a similar contempt of the mass of man- 
kind was exhibited by the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, who, in imitation of heathen 
priests and sages, had also their “hidden 
wisdom,” which they taught only to select 
disciples. _It was one of the enigmaticat 
sayings of Pythagoras, that. you are ‘“‘not te 
carry the pictures of the gods in a ring;” 
that-is, you are not to expose the sacred and 
venerable principles of religion to every vul- 
gar eye. But Christ sufficiently guards 
against such an interpretation of his words, 
both by his practice,—for he “‘ preached the 
Gospel of the kingdom in all the synagogues,” 
consequently to all ranks of people,—and 
also by his having in the same discourse made 
it the duty of his disciples, to “let their light 
shine before men.” ‘To all, therefore, the 
great doctrines of his religion were to be de- 
clared generally, and to every sincere inquirer 
its deepest and. most spiritual sense was to 
be opened without exception. - But as to the 
unclean and brutal, to scoffers and blasphe= 
mers, to men of perverse minds, who lie im 
wait to ridiewle or blaspheme truth, and to. 
turn into contempt those who hold and teach 
it, or to expose them to persecution, a wise 
discrimination and a cautious prudence are 
recommended. ‘They were soto teach Christ’s 
doctrine, that the holy name of God might 
not be blasphemed, nor were they needlessly 
to run into danger. And so new, before the 
high spiritualities and “the deep things of 
God,” as they are hidden under the general 
doctrines of Christianity, are fully opened, 
the Christien teacher must know whom he 
is addressing ; or just in proportion as any 
thing is sacred, it may be trampled contempt- 
uously or blasphemously under foot. There 
is a manifest difference between St. Paul’s 
sermon to the Athenians, on Mars’ Hill, and 
his epistles to the Greek Churches; a cireum- 
stance which may illustrate our Lord’s mean- 
ing. And as a preacher must consider the 
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7 J 4 Ask, and it shall be given you ;| and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him 


seek, arid ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you: © 
8 For every one that asketh receiveth ; 
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that knocketh it shall be opened. 
9 Or what man is there of you, whom ifhis 
son ask bread, will he give hima stone? 
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character of his congregation, so the conver- 
sation of Christians on religious subjects, in 
order to be “ good to the use of edifying,” 
must have respect to TIMES, CIRCUMSTANCES, 
and: CHARACTERS. ma 

Some would transpose this verse, and read, 
““Give not that which is holy to the dogs, 
lest they turn and rend you; and cast not 
your pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet.” But the construction 
of the text is resolvable into what is called 
Eravodos, a going back, and is very frequent 
in the poetical parts of the Old Testament, 
and occasionally seen in the prose of the 
New. Thus we have in Matt. xii, 22, “The 
blind and the dumb both spake and saw ;” 
rather than, “‘ The blind and the dumb both 
saw and spake.” And an English poet fur- 
nishes an example in few words: “The sol- 
dier’s, courtier’s, -scholar’s, eye, tongue, 
sword ;” where eye, tongue, sword, must be 
referred back to the scholar, courtier, and 
soldier, as the sensedirects. So here, ‘ Lest 
they trample them under their feet,” refers 
to the swine; and, “ Lest they turn and rend” 
or. tear “you,” must be connected with the 
dogs in the first member of the sentence; 
but the turning and rending may be attributed 
to the swine, as well as the trampling under 
foot. Wild swine, at least, are ferocious, 
and turning well expresses their mode of 
attack. 

Verse 7. Ask, and it shall be given you, 
g-c.—We have here a short but most impor- 
tant discourse on prayer ; not philosophically 
argued, not entering into the reasons of the 
duty, or the advantage, but authoritative and 
persuasive, and founded upon those affecting 
views of the love and condescension of God, 
which give so great a charm to the words of 
Christ in this Divine sermon. Ask, seek, 
knock, all expressive of the same act. This 
is our duty; God requires this as an acknow- 
ledgment of our dependence, and as the. ex- 
pression of our faith ; but ask with entire and 
unlimited confidence, for mveRY one that 
asketh receweth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
dc.—There is no respect. of persons with 
God. Ask, as painfully sensible of your 
wants; seek with diligence, as those who 
would recover some great thing lost; and 
knock at the door of the appointed. refuge, 
that you may obtain admission, and be safe 
from all danger. Words of inimitable sim- 
plicity, but of weightiest import! They for- 
cibly describe the nature of true prayer, ask- 
ing until the supply is given ; seeking until 
the good sought for is found; knocking with 





persevering earnestness until admission is 
granted. Here is no-resting in means as the 
END, which is the essence of formality, and 


one of the most fatal and general religion 


delusions ; but a persevering use of prayer, 
till prayer be answered. A firm ground for 
the most assured confidence is here also laid; 
and whoever rightly understands these words » 
knows the way to God, to salvation, to 
heaven. And here let it be remembered 


ee 


“ 


that. the teacher is the promiser; and he | 


who promises is the Being who “‘ cannot lie,” 
and who is able to give “exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think.” Nor 
is there any thing exclusive in the promise; 
it is the word of mercy and eternal truth to 
all, without respect of persons. ‘‘ Even the 
poor man’s prayer,” says one, ‘‘ pierceth the 
clouds; and weak and contemptible as he 
seems, he can draw down the host of heaven, 
and arm the Almighty in his defence, so long 
as he can but utter his wants, or turn the 
thoughts of his heart to God.” But, since 
it is so manifestly the main intent of this 
discourse to turn the desires of men wholly 
into the channel of ‘spiritual things, these 
ABSOLUTE promises must be understood chief- 
ly as intended to give us full assurance of 


the success of our prayers for spiritual bless- 


ings. ‘These can never be denied; and they 
are bestowed according to the proportion of 
our faith. As to external good, also, what- 
ever is really beneficial for those who put a 
filial confidence in God’s mercy shall be in- 
fallibly bestowed, and nothing withheld but 
for some reason which respects our real in- 
terests upon the whole. This is the clear 
doctrine of Scripture; and when fully receiv- 
ed, it becomes the source not only of con- 
tent, but of thankfulness, in every lot. For 
as to blessings of a temporal kind, we can- 
not tell what, in all its bearings and issues, 
is good for us; and we are therefore to ask 
them with submission. Still “all our re- 
quests are to be made known unto God ;” 
and the reward of prayer, even as to matters 
which affect us in relation to the present life, 
is a frequent and sometimes a signal interpo- 
sition of God. . 

Verse 9. Or what man is there of you, 
§c.—H cig eotw. The particle y answers 
here to the Latin an: 4 t1¢, “Is there any 
of you!” Avépwarog, man, is emphatic; but not 
as some take it, that the stress’ is laid upon 
the excellence of human nature in respect of 
its natural affections; but emphatic in ‘the 
way. of contrast with God! 'The sense is, 
“Ts there any of you, although a man,” and 
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10 Or if ke ask a fish, will he give: 
him a serpent ? 

11 If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
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much more shall your Father which is in 
heayen give good things to them that ask 
him ? 

12 Therefore all things © whatsoever 


chap. vi, 31. 








therefore subject to selfishness and morosity, 
answering to the 11th verse, “If ye then, 
being evil,” &c, Still, evil as you are, it 
would be a rare thing to find any one among 
even the worst who would deny the requests 
of his children for things necessary to’ their 
sustenance and comfort. 

Verse 10. If he ask a fish, will, &c.— 
Bread and fish are mentioned because they 
were the common food of the people in that 
part of Galilee, bordering on the lake. By 
a fish Bishop Pearce understands an eel, to 
which the serpent would bear some resem- 
blance ; but these are proverbial expressions, 
not to be interpreted too strictly. 

Verse 11. If ye then, being evil, &c.— 
‘The argument is, “If ye, being eviL, know 
how to give,” i. e. are accustomed to give, 
“good gifts unto your children; how much 
more shall your heavenly Father,’ who is 
essentially and infinitely coop, and subject to 
no eyil passions whatever, “ give good things 
to them that ask him!” (See Luke xi, 13.) 

Verse 12. Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would, dc.—Vhese words, which form a 
distinct subject, are not connected with what 
precedes.. The ovy, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as an expletive, or it marks a tran- 
sition. Sometimes, indeed, it indicates a 
return to a subject which has been for some 
time suspended by a digression. Hence it 
may be taken as a continuation of verses 1 
and 2; a general rule, growing out of the 
injunction of the particular caution against 

‘yash and uncharitable judging. 
has justly been called a golden rule, and some- 
thing resembling it is found in several Greek 
and Roman, and also in Jewish writers. Christ 
did not teach a new morality ; but explained 
more perfectly that which, in its principles 
and particulars, was from the beginning, and 
placed it on its true foundation, from which 
it had been so generally removed. ‘This very 
rule must necessarily have been as ancient as 
the first revelations of God to man; being 
necessarily included in the precept, ‘* Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” and is, 
in fact, the foundation of all social morals. 
With the religion of the patriarchs it passed 
with other great principles into the different 
ancient nations; but soon became commingled 
with a variety of false and selfish maxims, 
which destroyed its efficacy. For it is to be 
remarked, that, though we may occasionally 
find this and other just or benevolent senti- 
ments in the writings of heathen sages, yet, 
being broken off from their connection with 
the Divine revelations which originated them, 





This. rule | 


they were regarded merely as the opinions of 
men, and, wanting the authority of God, their 
original author, they had not the force of 
Law. But Christ, by taking this great rule 
into his own moral code, has restored the au- 
thority ; and it now stands as a part of the 
law of his religion, enforced by his enactment, 
and guarded, like all other Divine laws, by the” 
sanctions of life or death. ‘This makes one 
of the grand distinctions between the sayings 
of wise men among the Gentiles, and those 
of our Lord and his apostles, in the few in- 
stances in which they most agree. But there 
is another. Such sentiments were the sounder 
parts of a generally corrupt and false system, 
noble relics of a better age; just as we still 
see the broken, but beautiful sculpture of the 
Greeks and Romans sometimes built up into 
the mud walls of those barbarian nations 
which subverted their empire. ‘These moral 
maxims, however, were either useless, or 
their influence was greatly counteracted by 
the lax and vicious notions and prejudices 
which were held along with them, and which 
took hold of corrupt human nature much more 
deeply than the little truth which remained 
in the heathen world. Such rules of obvious 
equity, for instance, were, among them, gene- 
rally limited to certain classes of men. A 
Greek philosopher, when asked how a man 
should conduct himself to his friends, an- 
swered, in words approaching those of our 
Lord, “As he wishes they should conduct 
themselves to him ;” but he would not have 
applied this rule to his enemies. A Roman 
would say to the same effect as the text, Quod 
tabi fier: vis, fac altert; but he would not 
include his slaves within the rule. And 
though among the Jews, Maimonides has 
been quoted as furnishing a similar maxim, 
partially imitated, no doubt, from the New 
Testament, “ All things whatsoever ye would 
that others should do unto you, do you the 
same to your brethren in the law, and in the 
commandment ;” the bigotry of the Jew puts 
in the emphatie limitation, ro your BrRn- 
THREN, meaning those of his own nation. It 
is not, therefore, considered simply in itself, 
that this precept of our Lord is to be ad- 
mired, but as it is a part of a moral system, 
throughout perfectly pure and benevolent, 
comprising truth without countenancing error, 
and making its rules universal in their appli- 
cation to all mankind.. Perhaps it was with 
some réference to the full and ample meaning 
which it derived from the principles and 
spirit which run through the whole discourse 
in which it stands, that it was commended to 
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ye would that men should do to. you, do 
ye even so to them: for this is the law 
and the prophets. 

13 J ‘Enter ye in at the strait gate : 
for wide zs the gate, and broad is the way, 
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that leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat : 

14 * Because strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it. 





* Or, how. 





the convictions of Alexander Severus, al- 
though a heathen ; for in preference to similar 
sentences, found among the writers of his 
own nation, with which he must have been 
acquainted, he caused this saying of Christ 
to be written on the walls of his palace, and 
would sometimes order it to’ be pronounced 
aloud by a public officer. The rule, how- 
ever, is to be soberly interpreted. ‘‘ What- 
soever ye WouLD that men should do to you,” 
signifies not a blind and wayward will or de- 
sire on our part, but one which is reasonable 
in itself, and consistent with the principles 
of religion. The maxim, also, must have 
respect to circumstances ; and signifies what 
in like relations and conditions we would 
have done to ourselves; but even then not 
what another might lawfully do to us or for 
us, but what we should have a right to ex- 
pect him to do, on the ground of duty and 
obligation, whether arising from equity or 
Christian charity. When this precept is said 
to be the law and the prophets, we are to un- 
derstand the phrase in the same way as when 
St. Paul says, “ Love is the fulfilling of the 
law ;” that is, as charity leads necessarily to 
the discharge of all the duties we owe to our 
neighbour, so this great rule of equity “‘is 
the law and prophets,” by leading to the 
practice of all that charity and justice which 
both require of us in our conduct toward our 
fellow creatures. 

Verses 13, 14. Enter ye in at the strait 
gate, gc.—These words commence the hor- 
tatory conclusion of our Lord’s sermon, in 
which he enforces the vigorous application 
of the whole soul to the great duties which 
he had so clearly taught, and so strikingly 
illustrated. The metaphor'he here employs 
is that of alow and strait gate, at the entrance 
of a narrow path, such paths as led to strongly- 
fortified citadels, in which all who fly from 
danger might find “7dife”’ and safety in times 
of military invasion. But one access was 
usually allowed to such places, and that not 
only narrow, but often precipitous and rocky, 
that so it might be the more easily defended. 


The opposite to this is the wide and lofty | 


gate, and the broad way leading to undefended 
cities, where the careless inhabitants could 
easily be surprised by an invading enemy, and 
be suddenly destroyed. Palestine had places 
answering to each description. By these 
allusions we are taught, that all are in dan- 
ger; that there is but one way to life and 
safety, and that narrow and difficult, requiring 








care to find, and vigour to pursue ; that there 
is also a broad, smooth, and inviting path, 
easy to discover, and recommended too, by 
the choice of the greater number; and that 
the result of preferring temporary ease and 
convenience will be in the end certain de- 
struction. The metaphor of the strait gate, 
and the narrow path, has reference to the 
previous doctrines which our Lord had de- 
livered. The principles unfolded, and the 
duties enjoined in them, indicated the only 
way to eternal life. Yet they are difficult to 
our corrupt nature to practise, and require a 
constant’ course of self denial and vigorous 
exertion. ‘The entrance itself is said to be 
strait. In some cases the gates leading to the 
hill forts and citadels would admit little more 
than only the person himself,—he could take 
in with him no load of goods, no cumbrous 
apparatus for luxury, and might be thankful to 
save himself; and leave all the rest behind. 
If this be the allusion, the remunerations of 
worldly interest and honour, of self and pride, 
which the very entrance into the Christian 
life requires, may be figuratively represented. 
But this strait gate once entered, we have 
still a narrow pathway before us, and 4 toil- 
some ascent; for those commentators greatly 
err who take the straitness to be the diffi- 
culties to the entrance merely, and tell us 
that these being surmounted, and good habits 
formed, the rest of the way will be smooth 
and delightful. The pleasures of piety are 
indeed a reality; the ways of wisdom are 
ways of pleasantness ; but the joys of religion 
lessen not its difficulties: they only animate 
us to surmount them: and no such habits are 
or can be formed as shall render our nature 
prone to hard and self-denying services; so 
that we shall daily have to practise the same 
lessons of self denial, of vigilance, of resist- 
ance to evil. We must be always toiling up 
the steep in vigorous effort, until we reach 
the place of safety, when only we can be said 
to enter into “life.” Hence it is that the 
way itself, evidently meaning the whole way, 
is said to be narrow. Difficulties and dan- 
gers will beset us through our whole course, 
requiring constant effort on our part to resist 
the temptation to strike out into by-paths, or 
to climb the mounds on either side, in order 
to gain a broader and easier path. The fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras justly said, that there 
are various ways of sinning, and that evil is 
indefinite ; but that good consists in one pre- 
cise and determined point; so that the one 
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15 §Jf Beware of false prophets, which | 16 Ye shall know them by their fruits. 


come to you in sheep’s clothing, but in- 
wardly they are ravening wolves. 


£ Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles ? 





gSt. Luke, 


chap. vi, 43. 








must be easy, the other difficult ; just as it is 
easier to miss a mark than to hit it. ‘To this 
notion Origen seems to allude when he says, 
in reference to our Lord’s words in this 
place, ‘Good is one; but moral turpitude is 
various: truth is one; but.the contrary, false- 
hoods, are many: genuine righteousness is 
one ; but there are many forms of hypocrisy.” 
Both the gaté and the way are strait and 
narrow ; but, on the other hand, nothing is 
easier or more gratifying to our fallen nature 
than to neglect all these precepts. of Christ ; 
to make a show of religion rather than prac- 
tise it; to hate our enemies rather than love 
them ; to keep our alms rather than distribute 
them; to seek the things of this life ‘ first,” 
rather than “ the kingdom of God first ;” and 
to judge severely rather than charitably.— 
The ease with which vice is practised, and 
the struggles which virtue requires, are sub- 
jects of common remark among heathen 
moralists: how much more would they have 
complained had they carried their notions of 
virtue to the extent of these precepts of Christ! 
There is, however, here nothing to discourage : 
to strive to enter in is ours; but. we shall 
never be left to strive in our own strength, if 
we remember the words of our Divine Teacher, 
** Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye 
shall find.” And whatever self denial and 
struggles may be called for, even these de- 
stroy not, but increase the joys of piety.— 
Narrow, obstructed, and precipitous as the 
way may be, it is yet ‘‘a way of pleasant- 
ness, and a path of peace;” for this very 
reason, that it is the sure way to life; and 
that every step brings us nearer to that city 
of God into which no enemy can enter, and 
where the security of our immortal interests 
shall be confirmed for ever. 

The ort, because, in verse 14, Bengelius, 
Whitby, and others render but, which con- 
tinues the reason for the exhortation: “ Enter 
ye in at the strait gate,” that is, strive to 
enter in, Luke xiii, 24. The reading, sr 
orevn, how narrow 2s the gate! rests, how- 
ever, upon weighty evidence of MSS. and 


versions ; yet exclamations are very unusual, 


in our Lord’s style. 

And few there be that find it.— And if,” 
says an ancient father, “there are but few 
that find it, how much smaller still the num- 
ber of those who pursue it to the end! some 
falling off in the beginning, others in the 
middle of their course, and others when just 
upon the point of finishing it.” But let no 
one consider the narrowness of the way as 
any thing but a proof of Divine wisdom and 
mercy. License could be no favour; for re- 


straint falls upon what is injurious to our- 
selves, and hurtful to society. But this is its 
benevolent rule, for the religion of Christ is 
not ascetic. Monkish austerity only nurtures 
the vices of the mind, while it seems to cas- 
tigate those of the flesh. The mortification 
prescribed in the New ‘Testament is the di- 
rect mortification of sin; and this must be 
universal, whether of the flesh or of the spi- 
rit. | Every thing is left to us unprohibited” 
by which human felicity can be. connected 
with glorifying God. 

Verse 15. Beware of false prophets, &c. 
—The word prophet is here to be taken in 
the sense of a public religious teacher, a sense 
in which the term prophet is frequently used. 
The scribes and Pharisees seem intended in 
the first instance ; but the caution lies equally 
strong against all false teachers, and teachers 
of falsehood, both of whom are to. be rejected 
by Christians, who violate this very rule of 
our Lord whenever they encourage their 
ministry. IIeo¢syers, rendered beware, when 
followed by ago, signifies “to guard against,” 
so as to avoid, and is not to be considered as 
amere caution, but a strong prohibition against 
giving them the least countenance. 

In sheep's clothing.—Some suppose a re- 
ference here to the long robes made of fine 
wool worn by those of the Pharisees and 
scribes who professed the greatest sanctity, 
and the deepest skill in the law, or to the 
wndAwry, the hairy mantle of the prophets; 
but what follows, znwardly they are ravening 
wolves, shows that the expression is prover- 
bial, and describes a designing religious hy- 
pocrite. ‘The cruel nature and the devouring 
rapacity of the wolf rendered that beast of 
prey a fit emblem of the Jewish doctors, 
whom our Lord so severely reproves for de- 
vouring widows’ houses under a pretence of 
sanctity, and for an unbounded avarice, and 
whose rage. against him and his disciples 
could only be satisfied with blood. The em- 
blem is equally descriptive of the corrupt 
priesthood of all fallen Churches, when not 
restrained by the civil authorities. Avarice 
is their sin, deception the means by which 
they gratify it, and to their hatred and rage 
must every faithful man be exposed who 
brings their doctrines and characters into the 
reproving light of truth. 

Verse 16. By their fruits.—Some take. 
fruits to mean their doctrines, others, their 
works. Both may be understood. Bad 
men sometimes, indeed, teach good doctrines, 
but not the class of men here referred to. 
Error is the instrument by which they de- 
lude in order that they may devour. Still 
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17 Even so every good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit; but a corrupt: -tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit. 

18 A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. 


‘19 » Every tree that bringeth not forth |, 


good fruit is hewn down, 


and cast into 
the fire. . 


h Matt. 1, 10, 


the conduct, comprehending the spirit. and 


temper, is the most certain rule of judgment. 
“Try a man,” says Demophilus, “rather by 
his. works than by his speeches; for many 
can talk well that live ill.” 

Grapes of thorns, gc.—Grapes and figs 
were among the valuable produce of Pales- 
tine. . Thorn, axavéa, is the general name 
for all prickly shrubs, from axy, a point. 
Some of these appear to have borne a kind 
of useless, noxious berry; for the Jews 
speak of ‘thorn grapes,” in opposition to the 
grapes of the vine. The word spi@oroc, 
thistle, is, in Hebrews vi, 8, rendered drier, 
Like axovda, it is a general term for prickly, 
useless, or noxious plants or shrubs. How 
apposite are these metaphors to express the 
characters of these false teachers, and to 
show that not only is nothing profitable to 
man, either in doctrine or example, to be 
expected from them, but that they are mis- 
chieyous and noxious! This is strengthened 
by what follows. 

Verses 17, 18. Even so every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit, gc.—As is the 
tree so is its fruit, and the tree must be good 
before the fruit can be good; a plain declara- 
tion that as Goop TEACHERS must first be 
GOOD MEN, so no one can fulfil the office of a 


‘minister of Christ in his Church, or ought to 


be appointed to that office, who has not given 
previous evidence of the renewal of his own 
heart by the power of the Holy Ghost. Nor, 
in ease of his having fallen from this grace, 
ought he to be continued in his office ; for a 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit. 
Asvdgov Cumpov properly signifies a tree which 
is decayed and rotten, bit is here evidently 
used for trees which are bad IN KIND, bring- 
ing forth noxious fruit, in opposition to good 
trees, those which bear salutary and refresh- 
ing fruits. © 

Verse 19. Every tree that bringeth not 
forth, §c.—This verse being repeated from 
Matt. iii, 10, some critics have determined 


it to be an interpolation from the margin, 


under the pretence that it interrupts the 
sense; a sufficiently poor reason for rejecting 
it, and quite unfounded. For as to the argu- 
ment that it interrupts the sense, it appears 
on the contrary most appositely to close this 
branch of the discourse, by warning the false 
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20 Wherefore by their fruits ye shall 
know them. ' 


21 4] Not every one that saith unto 
me, i Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven. 

22 Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name? and in thy name have cast 


i Rom, i, 23; James i, 22) 


teachers themselves of their final doom, and 
destroying, by that sentence, all sympathy 
between them and the. people they might 
lead astray. It is as though he had said, 
Can you be instructed in the way to heaven 
by those who are themselves in the road to 
hellt Will you commit your souls to the 
care @f those who have no care for their 
own? The infallible test of the false prophets 
is also repeated,—Wherefore, apuys, CER- 
TAINLY, if in no other way, yet by. their 
fruits ye shall know, eniyywoecbs, clearly 
discern and distinguish:them ; for the com- 
pound verb has a heightened sense. It is 
the duty of all Christians, with candour and 
fidelity, to bring all to this test who profess 
to be their teachers ‘in faith and verity ;” 
and the rule will not deceive them. 

Verse 21. Not every one that saith unto 
me.—Here the same subject. is continued ; 
and lest Christ should be thought by any to 
confine his caution against false teachers and 
guides-to the Jewish doctors, he shows that 
his words looked forward to those also who 
should appear in the Christian Church, those 
who should call him Lorp. That he speaks 
prospectively, appears also from the reference 
to those miraculous gifts which were to be 
bestowed upon the first preachers of the 
Gospel. The duty of rejecting false teach- 
ers is mightily enforced; for if a man be 
‘“a worker of iniquity,” he is not to be re- 
ceived as a Christian minister, although he 
may be able to prophesy, in the proper sense, 
that is, foretell things to come ; and cast out 
devils, and do many wonderful works. But 
if so, the lower gifts of learning and elo- 
quence in a minister are never to be thought 
a substitute for true piety, and in themselves 
give no claim to the office. The ‘awful 
words are also applicable to the case of all 
unholy professors of Christ’s holy religion, 
though not ministers. 

Verse 22. Many will say to me im that 
day, Lord, Lord, §c.—As before they called 
Christ Lorp, in the language of heartless 
profession, now they shall say to him, Lorp! 
Lorp! in the imploring language of convict- 
ed culprits, urging vain and hopeless pleas 
for admission into his kingdom. | In that 
day, evidently meaning the day of judgment, 
THAT DAY, emphatically the last day, the day 
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out devils? and in thy name done many 
wonderful works ? 
23 And then will I profess unto them, 


k Luke xiii, 27. 








‘ whieh closes the course of time, and fixes 


the states of men in eternity; so that here 
Christ declares himself to be the future 
Judge of the world, and, by implication, he 
asserts his Divinity, for who can judge the 
world but the Being who knows the secrets 
of all hearts?  — : 

Prophesied in thy name.—Both teaching, 
in the common sense of the term, and fore- 
telling things to come, or, as prophesying 
also means, the power of speaking in lofty 
strains of eloquence under special impulses. 
That all these may be included in prophesy- 
ing in the name of Christ, is probable, be- 
cause our Lord is speaking of the supe*atura! 
gifts with which his disciples would be en- 
dowed. This gift was not in every case 
confined to good men. Balaam had the gift 
of prophesy; and the prophetic spirit fell 
also, for the time, on Saul and Caiaphas. 

Cast out devils.—Judas had this power 
given to him as one of the twelve apostles, 
and that of healing diseases miraculously. 
See chapter x, 1. And Origen testifies that 
devils were sometimes cast out by wicked 
men using the name of Christ; all which 
was permitted, not to accredit the character 
of the persons, but the truth of the doctrine 
of Christ. ‘An awful consideration,” says 
one, “that a man should be able to cast. out 
devils, and at last be himself cast to the 
devil.” ; 

Verse 23. And then will I profess unto 
them, gc.—Oworoyvew has the sense of de- 
claring openly and publicly. Christ will 
declare their sentence before the assembled 
* world at the day of final judgment. 

I never knew you.—To know signifies 
here, to acknowledge, to approve. Txamples 
of this sense of yiyvwexw are not only found 
inthe LXX. and in the New Testament, but 
in classic Greek authors. I never acknow- 
ledged and approved you as ministers; ye 
had not my sanction in that character; nor 
shall you have the reward of faithful minis- 
ters: depart from me, ye that work imquity. 
But though the words were primarily spoken 
of false prophets, or public teachers, they 
also foretell the doom. of false disciples. 
There is some difficulty in conceiving how 
miraculous gifts should be possessed by those 
whom our Lord calls “workers of iniquity.” 
If it be urged that such persons might have 
fallen from a grace they once possessed, we 
are met by the strong negative, I never, 
ovdsrors, knew you.” Perhaps this is a 
mysterious. circumstance which we must 
wholly resolve into the sovereignty of Him 
who, as to those gifts, says the Apostle Paul, 





kT never knew you: ! depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity. 
24 4 Therefore ™ whosoever heareth 





1 Psalm vi, 8.—m Luke vi, 47. 


“divideth to every man severally as HE WILLS.” 
Still it does not follow that they. were be- 
stowed at first on men entirely devoid of true 
religious feeling. This no- doubt prompted 
them to join the Churches of Christ; and 
they gave such evidence of it as warranted 


| the reception of them by its members; but 


as miraculous gifts were imparted sometimes 
to great numbers at once, the communication , 
of them could not be regulated by some 
particular degree of religious attainment in 
the recipient, for then we must suppose the 
same degree in all. When Peter preached 
to the company in the house of Cornelius, 
the Holy Ghost fell upon all present, and yet 
they were not all equal in knowledge, or in 
the strength of religious principle. Gifts 
were very general in the Church at Corinth ; 
yet many of them were “ carnal,” says St. 
Paul; not wholly carnal, indeed, but compar- 
atively so, for he addresses them all as 
acknowledged members of the Church. And 
if the gifts of the Spirit had been wholly 
confined to mature Christians, or even to 
entirely sound and decided ones, a visible 
distinction of character would have been 
made, somewhat inconsistent with the lesson 
taught in the parable of the wheat and the 
tares, which indicates that no infallible test, 
universally applicable, is placed in the Church 
in the present world, by which perfectly to 
ascertain the good from the evil. Perhaps 
the character of Judas will assist us on this 
difficult subject.. That he was an inquirer 
after truth and not wholly a hypocrite, from 
the first, appears to have been the fact; but 
it is equally clear that he was strongly 
avaricious by natural disposition, which evil 
quality not being at any time fully and en- 
tirely mortified and renounced by him, though 
suppressed in the first stage of his disciple- 
ship, it at length prevailed against those bet- 
ter feelings and convictions by which, it is 
reasonable to conclude, he was once influenc- 
ed, so that he became first a secret, then an 
open, ‘‘ worker of iniquity.” Of him Christ 
Never fully approvepD, because the latent 
evils of his heart had never been fully mor- 
tified, so that they prevailed speedily against 
him; and having no “depth of earth,” the 
good seed sown there, and which, indeed, at 
one time began to spring up, quickly “ with- 
ered.” In such an imperfect state, as to the - 


power of religion in’ the heart, the “carnal” 


members of the Corinthian Church were ; 
and such might be the general character of 
those of whom our Lord here speaks. They 
were not, when they received these super- 
natural gifts, openly wicked, and wholly 
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these sayings of mine, and doeth them,| which built his house upon the sand: 


I will liken him unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon a rock : 

25 And the rain descended, and the 
floods. came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell not: 
for it-was founded upon a rock. 

26 And every one that heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them not, 
shall be likened wnto a foolish man, 


n Mark i, 22; 





dead to religion, but superficial and halting 
in their best state of mind, although under 
that degree of religious influence which, if 
improved, would have led to full salvation. 
They could never, therefore, be fully approved 
by Christ, though admitted as disciples ; and 
they finally became workers of iniquity, 
though endowed with miraculous gifts, which 
never appear to have been among the ap- 
pointed means of grace, and were never re- 
ape more or less as infallible evidences 
of it. 
Verses 24-27. Therefore, whosoever 
heareth, §c.—The conclusion of this dis- 
course tends solemnly to impress the whole 
upon our attention: The result, as to our 
eternal interests, depends upon our HEARING 
these sayings of Christ, and poine them; 
so that they are presented to us in the very 
form of Christian Law, with the sanctions 
of life and death annexed; another proof 
that our Lord here speaks, not as a mere 
man, but as the lawgiver himself. For what 
mere man, though acting under a Divine 
commission, could use such language in such 
‘a connection !—These sayings of mine, 
referring to no higher an authority than his 
own, and promising eternal safety, and 
threatening final ruin, as his hearers might 
be obedient to HIs sayings, or otherwise. 
-On the fine comparison which follows, it 
will be remarked, that the wise man is both 
a hearer and a doer of Christ’s sayings; the 
foolish man a hearer only, which implies, it 
is true, approval and profession of disciple- 
ship, but nothing more. The wisdom of 
the former consists in ehoosing a rock for 
the foundation of his house ; prudently fore- 
seeing that not only would storms arise, but 
that the coming rains would produce those 
“floods,” o1 rorapot, land floods, or torrents, 
by which its strength would be put to severe 
tests, and that it could only resist the assaults 
of the elements by virtue of an immovable 
foundation. The folly of the latter is mark- 
ed by his want of regard to the trials and 
dangers of the stormy season, and his trust- 
ing his whole building upon the sand or 
earth, which is apparently firm in summer, 
but liable, after that season, to be swept away 
by the tempestuous rains of those climates ; 


27 And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house ; and it fell: and 
great was the fall of it. 

28 And it came to pass, when Jesus 
had ended these sayings, "the people 
were astonished at his doctrine : 

29 For he taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes. 


Luke iv, 32. 





the ysiappot roropor, as Homer expresses it, 
the winter torrents, which either swell the 
streams, or themselves form temporary rivers 
by their own copiousness. | It is by these 
references to the climate of Palestine, the 
violence of its winter winds, the impetuous 
rush of its sudden rains, and the power of 
the torrents, thus formed, that the force of 
the comparison is made manifest. By these 
three words, rain, winds, and floods, the se- 
verity of our great trials in the hour of death, 
and at the day of judgment, is strongly point- 
ed out. Rain and hail fall with violence 
upon the roof and upper parts ; winds try the 
sides of the house; floods and rushings of 
water, the foundation: And then, should it 
fall, great will be the fall of it. “It made 
a great show,” says one, “while it stood, 
and it made as great a noise when it fell; 
the fall being the more notorious by how 
much the former profession was the more 
specious.” 

Verse 28. Were astonished at his doctrine. 
—These doctrines came indeed to them with 
so powerful an evidence of their truth and 
reasonableness, that they appear to have 
commanded universal assent among the peo- 
ple who heard them; but they were so dis- 
tant from common opinion and practice, so 
different from what they had been accus- 
tomed to hear from their own teachers, so 
clear and full, so practical and hallowed, so 
solemn and weighty, so searching and con- 
vincing, that it is no wonder that they were 
astonished, s¥earAndcovro, struck with asto- 
nishment at his doctrine. And, familiar as 
we are with this Divine discourse, it can never 
be seriously read and pondered over without 
reviving the same feeling. ‘These are in- 
deed the rruz worps of God.” 

Verse 29. As one having authority, and 
not as the scribes.—He taught them, not as 
a mere expounder of the law, which the 
scribes professed to be, nor merely in a more 
perfect manner, though this did not escape 
them; but there was something beyond this, 
which most strongly arrested their attention. 
This was the authority with which he spoke ; 
for he spoke not as an interpreter of the law 
only, but as the legislator himself; giving 
his interpretations the same authority as the 
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to human authority, seeing that eve 
almost was explained by tradition or the 


transmitted sentiments of the ancients, w 
probably used by the scribes of our Lord’s: 
e; and, if so, his usual formula, ut I. 





original precept, and. adding others as of 
equal obligation and consequence. <A fre- 
quent mode of speaking by the scribes, when 
they were teaching, was, The wise wen say ; | 
Our rabbins have determined. . 'Vhose of the | 
school of Hillel referred to him as their au-| say unto you, is rendered the more remark- 
thority ; tho: rho followed that of Shammai| able and striking: he puts aside all human 
appealed to i” i ‘his practice of referring ! authority, and asserts his own. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


2 Christ cleanseth the leper, 5 healeth the centurion’s servant, 14 Peter’s mother-in-law, 16” ; 
and many other diseased : 18 showeth how he is to be followed: 23 stilleth the tempest on the 
sea, 28 driveth the devils out of two men possessed, 31 and suffereth them to go into the swine. 


1 WueEn he was come down from the 
mountain, great. multitudes followed him. 


2 4 And, behold, there came a leper 


a Mark i, 40. 


CHAPTER VIII. Verse 1. Great mul- 
titudes followed him.—They had been deeply 
‘affected by his discourse on the mount, and 
the charm. still drew them after him.  .The 
circumstance is, however, mentioned as an 
introduction to the miracle which follows, to 
show that it was done publicly in the presence 
of a great number of witnesses; so that it 
became to them the seal of the reality of that 

* authority” which Christ had assumed in his 
late sermon, and with which. they had been 
so much impressed. 

Verse 2. A leper.—From the nature of 
this loathsome disease, its cure, even in cases 
not hopeless, could only be effected by slow 
degrees ; so that the instantaneous healing 
of a leper, and that by a touch, was an un- 
equivocal miracle. ‘The spots of the leprosy 
dilate themselves until they cover the whole 
body ; the pain is not very great, but great 
debility of the system is induced, and great 
grief and depression of the spirits, so as 
sometimes to drive the unhappy patient to 
self destruction. But this miserable object 
was now at the feet of Him who could both 
pity and save. 

Worshipped him.—This he did by pros- 
trating himself; a‘common mark of profound 
reverence among the Jews, and other eastem 
people. Religious worship is not intended, 
but civil respect ; for he probably knew no- 
thing more of Christ than that he was a great 
prophet, endued with the power of working 
miracles. Nor is his address, “‘ Lord,” to be 
taken in a religious sense; but was usual 
with the Jews, when speaking to a superior. 
Tf, however, he knew, and believed him to be 
the Messiah, there might be'a farther refer- 
ence in his mind, both in the act of prostra- 
tion, and in the application of the title, 
“Lord,” Kupis, which was also used’ in the 





and worshipped him, saying, Lord, if thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean. 


3 > And Jesus put forth his hand, ind 





b Luke v, 13. 





most sacred sense; for it is not improbable 
that he might have deeper views than the 
brevity of the history indicates; but this does 
not clearly appear. However that may be, 
he. had full faith in Christ’s power ; as far as 
he knew him he trusted him; and by this 
teaches us that our higher knowledge ought 
to call forth a proportionate faith. 

Verse 3. And touched .—He that 
touched a leper, or touched a dead body, was 
by the law rendered unclean. Our Lord 
might have healed the one and raised the 
other without this action; but im each case 


wis. 


he put forth his hand and touched.. This — 


was probably to show that the law was not 
applicable to him, who, by touching a leper, 
instead of contracting impurity, imparted 
health, and by whose touch death itself be- 
came life. So he took our nature without 
its defilement, and lived sinless in a sinful 
world; cofaing into contact with fallen and 
corrupt man only to sanctify and to save him. 
Many comparisons have been founded upon 
this history by fanciful divines and preachers, 
who have traced numerous parallels between 
the leprosy and our natural corruption, and be- 
tween the manner in which our Lord healed the 
leper, and that in which he restores diseased 
souls to soundness. Nodoubt all the miracles 
of healing performed by our Lord were TyPEs 
as well as arrmsrations. ‘They exhibited 
his compassion, and they hold him forth un- 
der that affecting character, which he him- 
self professed, the “ Physician” of souls, 


The true resemblance was not, however, de- - 


signed to be pursued into minute particulars, 
which, as they rest on mere human authority, 
are without authority; and it is enough for 
us to know that he both can and wint make 
clean from sin all who come to him in the 
same spirit as this poor leper. 
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touched him, saying, I will; be thou 


-. clean® And immediately his leprosy was 


2 

aR leansed. Ea 

KY 4 And Jesus saith unto him, See 
~. tellnoman ; but go thy way, show thy: 


j 
‘ commanded, for a testimony unto them. 

4 5 4 ¢And when Jesus was. entered 
into Capernaum, there came unto him a 
. geo, beseeching him, 

6 And saying, Lord, my servant lieth 
at home sick of the palsy, grievously 

tormented. 





ec Lev. xiv, 4. 





; 
. Saying, I will, be thou clean, §-c.—Here 
the latent Divinity of our Lord again breaks 
forth. Ashe taught with authority, he heals 
ith authority, and in both, the very man- 
yer places him infinitely above the highest 
commissioned servant: I with, BE THOU 
eLEAN! No wonder this language has. re- 
minded crities of the sublime sentence, “* Let 
there be light, and there was light.” But in 
marking the sublimity of the style, they have 
often forgotten the sublimity of the person, 
who was “the Most High” himself; for the 
use of this language by any other would have 
been no subject of just admiration, it would 
have been greatly criminal. 

Verse 4. See thou tell no man.—lt is very 
singular that acute commentators upon this 
passage should have elaborated so many grave 
hypothetical reasons for the secrecy imposed 
upon the leper in this instance, when the 

iracle was evidently performed in the pre- 
sence of “the multitudes” that. followed 
Christ. The meaning clearly is, Hasten to 
the priest to be examined by him and pro- 
nounced clean, and fit-to be received into 
society, and offer the gift that Moses com- 
 manded; and, till this is done, tell no man. 

The reason is obvious; that the priest might 


pronounce him clean, according to his office 


im such cases, on an unbiassed judgment of 
the fact. ; 
For a testimony unto them.—The plural, 
avrois, being used has led sume to suppose 
that the priests were not intended as the per- 
sons to be benefited by the testimony of this 
miracle, since but one is mentioned,—show 
thyself to the priest. Priest is, however, 
probably used in a collective sense for the 
whole body who might then be attending their 
ministrations at Jerusalem. Or the plural 
may be used to comprehend both the priests, 
and all to whom the man might afterward 
speak of his cure ; for the fact, that the priest 
had pronounced him clean, and in token of 
. that had permitted him. to enter the temple 
\ and offer his gift, was a public and official 
_ testimony to the truth of the miracle. 
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to the priest, and offer the gift that * Moses 


7 And Jesus saith unto’ him, I will 
come and heal him. 

8 The centurion answered and said, 

ord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest 


1L 
' ‘come under my roof: but speak the word 


|only, and my servant shall be healed. 


9 For I am a man under authority, 
having soldiers under me: and I say to 
this man, Go, and he goeth; and to an- 
other, Come, and he cometh ; and to my 
servant, Do this, and he doeth 7¢. 

10 When Jesus heard 7t, he marvelled, 
and said to them that followed, Verily I 
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Verse 5. A centwrion.—A. Roman officer, 
commander of a hundred men. The cen- 
turiong were usually stationed in the towns 
of the Roman provinces to. preserve order. 
The probability is, that this officer, through 
his residence in Judea, had attained a know- 
ledge of the true God; he had certainly given 


profound attention to the accounts of the ~ 


character, teaching, and miracles ofour Lord; 


and if he had made himself acquainted with — 


the Jewish Scriptures, of which there can be 
little doubt, he might regard him, not as a 
mere prophet, however great, but as that 
mysterious and exalted personage announced 
in those Seriptures as the Messiah. Certain 
it is that he regarded him as something more 
than mortal, as appears from the sequel. 
Verse 6. Sick, of the palsy, grievously 
tormented.—Not merely paralytic, but also 
afflicted with strong pains, grievously tor- 
mented. ‘The verb BacaviZew signifies to: 


‘torture, from Bacavos, a Lydian stone, upon 


which metals were proved ; hence the verb: 


signifies to apply an engine of torture, in ex- 
-aminations of criminals, and metaphorically, 


lo afflict and torment. 

Verses 7-10. And Jesus saith unto himy, 
I will come and heal him, &c.—The bene- 
volent promptitude with which our Lord 
yields*to the centurion’s request, is the first: 
circumstance to be noted in the narration ; 
the second is the humility of the centurion 
himself, joined with his’singular faith. Lord,. 
TI am not worthy that thou shouldest come 
under my roof; but only speak the word, 
sine oyu, which is the reading adopted by 
Wetstein and others, on the authority of many 
MSS., and some of the versions ; command 
by a word, and my servant shall be healed. 
But it is chiefly in the reason which the cen- 
turion assigns, in urging that it was unneces- 
sary for Christ to go to his house, that the 
peculiar clearness of this pious soldier’s views,. 
and the strength of his confidence, are par- 
ticularly manifested. For Tam aman under 
authority, Fc; the sense of which is, For 


| though I inyself am A MAN, and suBORDINATE 
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say unto you, I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel. 

11 And I say unto you, That many 
shall come from the east and west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


12 But the children of the kingdom 


‘shall be cast out into outer darkness : 


there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 

13 And Jesus said unto the centurion, 
Go thy way ; and as thou hast believed, 





to others, being under the authority of Cesar 
and my superior officers, yet having soldiers 
under me, J say to one, Go, and he goeth; 
and to another, Come, and he cometh; obey- 
ing my word with instant promptitude and 
entire subjection: how much more shall all 
diseases, and therefore all natural things 
whatever, obey thee, who hast supREME 
AUTHORITY and ABSOLUTE Power in thyself! 
That this man must have had some highly 
superior glimpses of the Divinity of Christ 
must be supposed, to account for this lan- 
guage. It was not the hyperbolical language 
of an oriental, for he was a Roman; and that 
it was not the language of compliment is cer- 
tain from his having a faith in Christ cor- 
responding to it; a faith at which our Lord 
marvelled, and which he declared so great 
that he had not found a faith equal to it in 
Israel. He was surely taught of God, and 
to him had already been given, in some con- 
siderable degree, ‘‘a revelation of the mys- 
tery of Christ,” which had not been made to 
others. He considered our Lord as possessed 
in himself of more than human power; and 
a steady view and firm belief of that fact was 
the foundation of his absolute trust. 

Verse 11. Many shall come from the east, 
gc.—This instance of a pious Gentile hav- 
ing so readily embraced the knowledge of 
the true God, and having come through the 
study of the Jewish Scriptures to so clear an 
acquaintance with the character of the Mes- 
siah, of whom they, speak, and farther, so 
readily admitting that evidence of the claim 
of Jesus to be that Messiah which his numer- 
ous miracles had afforded, here leads -our 
Lord to predict the future calling and salva- 
tion of the Gentiles from all parts of the earth. 
Those who interpret the words, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven, of the reception of the 
Gentiles into the Church on earth, and be- 
coming the sons of Abraham through faith, 
and heirs of the promises made to him, forget 
that the sense of this phrase is fixed by our 
Lord in his parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, where the latter, in his disembodied 
state, is represented as in “THe Bosom of 
Abraham.” The expression refers to the 


male & 
custom of reclining on couches at table, where. 


he that was nearest another was said to be or 
to lie in his bosom; so that the felicity of 
Lazarus was expressed in that parable, just 
as here, under the idea of a great banquet, 
where the most honoured guests reclined next 
to the principal personages. Thus Josephus 





represents one of the seven Maccabee bre- 
thren encouraging the rest to persevere in their 
religion though they should die for it, ‘ for 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, will receive 
us after our decease into their bosoms.” ‘The 
words, therefore, respect the felicity of the 
believing Gentiles in HEAVEN; where, so far 
from being placed in inferior circumstances ” 
to the Jews, they are represented as sitting, or 
rather reclining, avaxAsvoy.cs, with the glorified 
patriarchs themselves, though not their natu- 
ral descendants. Thus, those ‘‘that are of 
the faith,” whether Jew or Gentile, “are 
blessed with faithful Abraham,” and none but 
such. ‘This mode of representing celestial 
felicity under the metaphor of a social ban- 
quet, was not peculiar to the Jews. It is 
often found in Greek authors. So Epictetus, 
son wore Tw béwy aktog Cuwaorye, “ You will 
in due time be a worthy guest of the gods.” 
And Soerates, in his Apology, speaks of fu- 
ture blessedness as a state of delightful con- 
verse and abode with the renowned heroes 
and’ sages of antiquity. All goodness is, 
however, by these heathens, shut out of this 
conception; whereas, as it is used in the 
Scriptures, it stands connected with the 
noblest and most spiritual hopes. 

Verse 12. But the children of the king- 
dom, ¢c.—The Jews are here intended ; and 
the phrase employed was equivalent to thei 
expressions, “‘a son of the world to come,” 
and “ children of the world to come ;” mean- 
ing those who expected and were particu- 
larly entitled to the kingdom of Messiah.— 
The import of the phrase, cast out into outer 
darkness, can only be understood by referring 
also to the customs of those countries.— 
Great feasts were always made at night; the 
house in which the guests assembled was 
brilliantly illuminated with a profusion of 
lights, which were not only for use, but sym- 
bols of joy and gladness, so that those who 
intruded without authority, or misconducted 
themselves, when cast out, were thrust into 
outer darkness, or the darkness without ; 
and their disappointment and disgrace are 
expressed in this passage by ‘“ weeping and 
enashing of teeth,” words too strong indeed 
to indicate the mortification of being merely 


excluded from a feast, and leading us there- . 


fore to the thing intended; exclusion from 
heaven into the darkness and despair of an 
eternal misery. How different is this doc- 
trine of Christ from the rabbinical bigotry, 
that “‘ all Israel should have a portion in the 
world to come ; but that the heathen should 
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so be it done unto thee. _ And his servant 
was healed in the selfsame hour. 

14 Y © And when Jesus was come into 
Peter’s house, he saw his wife’s mother 
laid, and sick of a fever. hla: 

15 And he touched her hand, and the 
fever left her: and she arose, and minis- 
tered unto them. 





e Mark i, 29; Luke iv, 38.—f Mark i, 32; 





_16 9 £ When the even was come, they 
brought unto him many that were possess- 
ed with devils: and he cast outthe spirits 
with Azs word, and healed all that were sick: 

17 That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Esaias the prophet, say- 
ing, ® Himself took our infirmities, and 
bare our sicknesses. 


Luke iv, 40.~g Isaiah liii, 4; 1 Peter ii, 24. 








be fuel for hell fire!” On the contrary, God | which the Lord of all things resided among 


will save true believers of all nations, whe- 
ther Jew. or Gentile; but the obstinately 
wicked of every race, and without respect 
of persons, shall suffer the just judgment 
‘which shall follow rejected mercy. 

Verse 13. And as thou hast believed, so be 
zt done unto thee, §c.—This is God’s rule 
of proportion: it is done to us “ according to 
our faith.” The centurion’s trust. had a just 
proportion to his knowledge of Christ’s cha- 
racter ; and God proportioned the blessing to 
his trust. And his servant was healed in the 
selfsame hour. 

Verse 14. Peter’s wife’s mother.—Peter’s 
residence was at Capernaum; and from this 
passage it appears that he was a married 
man. With little grace therefore do the 
papists contend for the celibacy of the clergy, 
when it is clear the very apostle of whom 
they boast as the rock on which their Church 
is built was married, and remained so long 
after he had entered fully upon his labours as 
an apostle, 1 Cor. ix, 5. 

Verse 15. He touched her hand, &§¢.— 
‘Sometimes our Lord healed by a word, some- 

_ times by a touch, and in the case of the leper 
by both. _ Perhaps in this. case both were 
used ; for St. Luke says, “he rebuked the 
fever,” as he rebuked the winds and the 
waves on another occasion ; and his assuming 
this tone of authority was an illustration of 
the words of the centurion. All things, the 
elements of nature, the restless seas, the 
boisterous winds, the fiercest diseases, and, 

_ let us not forget, the infection of sin itself in 
the heart of man, acknowledge his aurHo- 
rity, and yield to his reBuke. And she 
arose and ministered ; which was in proof 

of the instant communication of health and 
vigour ; leaving behind no debility, as in the 
case of all fevers cured by ordinary means. 

So perfect were the miracles of Christ! 
That she arose and ministered to them, that 

is, supplied them with refreshments, is per- 
haps an indication that she was the mistress 

of the family: if so, Peter was but a lodger 
‘there, as her son-in-law. Her humble rank 
in life forbids us, however, to think that she 
had servants at command ; so that she herself 
actually served at table what her hospitality 

: had provided. Such were the first disciples 
4 of Christ, and such the lowly manner in 
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Verse 16. When the even was come.— 
From the other evangelists it appears, that 
the mother-in-law of Peter was healed on 
the Sabbath ; and as the day among the Jews 
ended at sunset, the people, now that the 
Sabbath was past, brought their sick. When 
cases of affliction were immediately before 
our Lord, he healed them instantly, though 
it were on the Sabbath day, deciding that it 
was “lawful to do good on the Sabbath day.” 
But he did not go Beyvonp the immediate 
necessity of the case, even “to do good.” 
He did not invire the attendance of the sick 
upon him on that day, though it was a day of 
leisure with their friends to bring them, lest 
their just reverence for the Sabbath should 
be diminished, and his own sacred exercises 
in the synagogues, and those of his disciples, 
should be interrupted. They probably knew 
his views on these subjects, and therefore 
only when the Sabbath was over brought the 
cases to him. 

Cast out the spirits with his word, and 
healed all that were sick.—The terms here 
employed fully refute the notion of those who 
resolve demoniacal possessions into those 
bodily diseases with which the possessed 
were often afflicted at the same time. He 
cast out s¥eBare, the spirits, and HEALED, 
sbepaaeucey, the sick. An essential distinc- 
tion between the cases could not be more, 
strongly marked. See note on Mark i, 34. 

Verse 17. That it might be fulfilled, &c. 
—That is, thus were fulfilled the words of 
Isaiah, lili, 4, “Surely he hath borne our: 
griefs, and carried our sorrows.” St. Mat- 
thew’s quotation differs a little from the He- 
brew, and somewhat more from the present 
copies of the LXX; but is, in sense, the: 
same. The only difficulty lies in this appli- 
cation, of the words of the prophet to the 
taking and bearing of bodily diseases, when 
they refer primarily to the taking away of 
sin, by those vicarious sufferings of the Mes- 
siah of which Isaiah unquestionably speaks. 
This has led many commentators to consider 
this quotation as another instance of the use 
of prophecy by the evangelist in an accom- 
modated sense ; on which some remarks will 
be found in the note on chapter i, 22. But 
this objectionable theory is applied, in the 
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18 9 Now when Jesus saw great 
multitudes about him, he gave command- 
ment to depart unto the other side. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


ASD 3h. 


19 h And a certain scribe came, and 
said unto him, Master, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest. 





St Linke, 


chap. ix, 57. 








instance before us, under very defective views 
of our Lord’s atonement, and the import of 
the prophet’s words respecting it. Through 
that atonement all our blessings come ; and 
as all our sufferings are the consequences of 
sin, none of them could have been removed 
had not -propitiation been made for sin, and 
the right to deliver us from all its conse- 
quences. been acquired by our Redeemer. 
Whatever blessings, therefore, our Lord be- 
stowed during his ministry on earth, were 
given with reference to that “bearing” of 
the penaLry of sin which he was ultimately 
to sustain, and by virtue of which he was 
to take it away, in all its consequences, 
as to all those who should come to hint in 
faith. And as by virtue of that anticipated 
atonement he, while on earth, ‘ forgave sins,” 
so by virtue of the same anticipated atone- 
ment he healed the diseases of the body, all 
which are the fruits of sin. Whenever, 
therefore, he did either of these, removing 
either sin itself from the consciences of men, 
or any of its consequences from their persons, 
in virtue of his being the appointed sin offer- 
ing, those words of the prophet, “‘ Surely he 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows,” were directly fulfilled: since these 
were the proofs and effects of his substitu- 
tion in our place as the accepted sacrifice ; 
they were all, in a word, demonstrations of 
the efficacy of his atonement. Nor are we 
to suppose, as the criticism here objected. to 
does, that. Christ “bore our griefs and car- 
ried our sorrows” by actual vicarious suffer- 
ing only when’ upon the cross. He* bore 
them, as the penalty of sin, in his agony as 
well as at his crucifixion; and often previ- 
ously, whenever he “ groaned in spirit,” and 
was “troubled.”  AJl his humiliations, and 
all his mental distresses, in coming into a 
world so full of sin and misery, formed a part 
of the grand sum of vicarious suffering by 
which “ the sin of the world” was to be taken 
away; and upon his spirit the sight of that 
accumulated misery, so often presented by 
the multitudes of sick and possessed and 
tormented persons, produced a sorrowful ef- 
fect. Wesee this often exemplified: we see 
it at the tomb of Lazarus, although he was 
about to raise him to life. His sorrow then 
was not common sorrow; his groaning in 
spirit cannot be thus explained; and the 
“compassion” of Christ on other occasions, 
to the miserable, was not the common’ com- 
passion of men, but a distinet and deeper 
feeling ; a part of the load and pressure of 
trouble-laid upon his infinitely tender spirit, 
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which he was to sustain.. Hence after his 
miracles of healing we have no expressions 
of exultation arising from the triumphs of his 
benevolence; no indications of that joyous 
feeling which relieves the painful sympathy 
of merely humane persons when they have 
succeeded in conveying relief. The whole 
mass of the world’s wo lay upon his spirit 
from. the beginning to the end; for as his. 
office was to take away the “‘sin of the world,” 
he must first bear its weight. It was in this 
sense that St. Matthew says, he took our in- 

rmities and bore our sicknesses ; not cer- 
tainly, by transferring the infirmities and 
sickness’ to his own person, for he became 
neither infirm nor sick; nor do the words 
used signify simply to take or bear away, 
much less the Hebrew term used by Isaiah, 
but that he took them and carried them as 
A LOAD OF BURDEN, the sustainmg of which 
was a part of the process of the great atone- 
ment. 
prophecy quoted ‘by the evangelist was here. 
“fulfilled ;” not indeed fully, for Christ had 
much more to sustain; but still directly and 
properly. It is remarkable, too, that this is 
the comprehensive sense in which some of 
the Jewish writers view this passage ; which 
is no small confirmation of the meaning at- 
tached by Matthew to the words of Isaiah, 
since all their prejudices lay against a suffer- 


In the strictest sense, therefore, the 


ing Messiah. Thus, in their book of Zohar 


it is said, “There is one temple which is 
called the temple of the sons of affliction; 
and when the Messiah comes into that tem- 
ple, and reads all the afflictions, all the griefs, 
and all the chastisements of Israel, which 
came upon them, then all of them shall come 
upon him; and if there were any that avould 
lighten them off from Israel, and take them 
upon himself, there is no son of man that can 
bear the chastisements of Israel, becatise of 
the punishment of the law, as it is said, 
Surely he hath borne.our griefs,” Gc. _ 
Verse 18. The other side.——That is of the 
lake or sea of Galilee. He departed by water 
to the south eastern side, and thus evaded the 
crowd, to obtain some space for retirement ; 
and probably to avoid keeping great multi- 
tudes for any long time together, lest the jea- 
lousy of the government might be excited. 
Verses 19,20. A certain scribe came and 


sad, §e.—That this man was influenced’ 


only by sordid motives, hoping for rank and 
wealth, if Jesus should prove the Messiah, 
is very probable from our bord’s reply. The 
foxes have holes, fc. He was about to pass 


over the lake wearied and exhausted by his | 


- 
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20 And Jesus saith unto him, The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests ; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay Avs head. 

21 And another of his-disciples said 
unto him, Lord, suffer me first to go and 
bury my father, 

22 But Jesus said unto him, Follow 
me ; and let the dead bury their dead. 

23 9] And when he was entered into 
a ship, his disciples followed him. 
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labours; and in the place to which he was 
going, there was no house, no family, to re- 
ceive him. To his own poverty he therefore 
alludes, since he had no means of providing 
accommodation where no friendly family was 
found to receive him. There is great em- 
phasis here in the application of the phrase 
“Son of man” to himself. . ‘A son of man” 
is the Jewish phrase for a real human being ; 
but “re Son of man” is a designation of 
Messiah, and is taken from Psalm Ixxx, 17; 
and especially from Daniel vii, 13, 14, where 
the holy prophet says, “I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, one like the Son of man 
came with the clouds of heaven, and came 
to the Ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him, and there was given 
him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom,” 
&c. This prophecy was by the Jews uni- 
formly applied to the Messiah ; and our Lord, 
in his answer to the scribe, applies it to him- 
self; yet as though he had said, I am indeed 
the Son of man spoken of by Daniel, and, 
as thou professest to believe, the Messiah ; 
but instead of a kingdom, and glory, and do- 
minion, I have not where to lay my head,— 
no house of my own, much less a palace and 
akingdom. Of a spiritual reign the scribe 
had no notion; and being cut off from the 
hope of a visible and earthly one, he probably 
retired. will follow thee, said this forward 
professor, whithersoever thou goest; but he 
secretly meant, only into the paths of pub- 
licity and enjoyment, not into those of hu- 
mility and suffering. Yet wherever Christ 
leads, the true disciple must follow him. 
Verses 21, 22. Suffer me first to go and 
bury my father.—The father probably was 
not dead, but aged; and the request was for 
permission to cease from a constant attend- 
ance on Christ, which those were obliged to 
who were called to the ministry of the word, 
until his parent should die and be interred. 
Probably also some worldly feeling, as well 
as filial affection, might have a share in dic- 
tating the request. He was therefore to be 
put to the test and proved. - Follow me, and 
let the dead bury their dead; let those who 
are dead to all sense of spiritual things, bury 
those who are corporally dead : in other words, 
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24 ‘And, behold, there arose a great 
tempest in the sea, insomuch that the ship 
was covered with the waves: but he was 
asleep. : 

25 And his disciples came to him, and 
awoke him, saying, Lord, save us: we 
perish. 

26 And he saith unto them, Why are 
ye fearful, O ye of little faith? Then he 
arose, and rebuked the winds and the sea ; 
and there was a great calm. 
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let worldly men take care of worldly inte- 
rests; thou art called to follow me, and to be 
trained up to impart spiritual instruction and 


life to others, and for-this every thing is to 


be forsaken. This is a saying which ought 
to sink deep into the ears of ministers, and 
of those who are called to this office. In 
the phrase, Let the dead bury their dead, is 
an instance of the use of the same word in 
a sentence in two different senses. It is a 
rhetorical figure called antanaclasis, and oc- 
curs often in Scripture, and particularly in 
the pointed sayings of our Lord, without 
attending to which they are liable to be mis- 
interpreted. The. figurative representation 
of earthly and wicked men, as in a state of 
death, was frequent both among Jews and 
heathens. Thus Philo, “dead to virtue, 
alive to evil;” and Clemens Alexandrinus 
remarks that “the philosophers esteem those 
dead who subject the mind to sense.” The 
disciple who made this request is by tradition 
said to be Philip. Whoever it might be, it 
would seem that he remained with Christ. 

Verse 23. And when he was entered into 
a’ ship.—Rather one of the small vessels 
used for navigating the lake, a fishing vessel, 
though of considerable size, for his disciples 
embarked with him. The conversation with 
the scribe and the disciple just mentioned, took 
place while our Lord was preparing to embark. 

Verse 24. A great tempest.—The sea of 
Galilee, though generally calm, was liable to 
heavy and sudden hurricanes, coming down 
from the surrounding mountains.’ 

Verse 26. O ye of little faith.—Faith 
here, as in most places of the New Testa- 
ment, includes in it the idea of trust. Some 
degree of faith they had, for they came to 
Christ and awoke him, praying him to save 
them; but’ it was mingled with great fears. 
Why are ye fearful? Their faith was not 
that entire trust which tranquillizes and as- 
sures the soul in the greatest danger: in 
such a case as this, great fear was the evi- 
dence of little faith: for how could they per- 
ish when their master was with them; he 
whose power over nature they had so often 
seen and acknowledged? For this they were 
justly reproved.—He rebuked the winds, and 
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27 But the men marvelled, saying, 
What manner of man is this, that even 
the winds and the sea obey him! 

28 4 * And when he was come to the 
other side into the country of the Gerge- 
sénes, there met him two possessed with 
devils, coming out of the tombs, exceed- 
ing fierce, so that no man might pass by 
that way. 
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29 And, behold, they cried out, saying, 
What have we to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of God? art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time ? 

30 And there was a good way off from 
them a herd of many swine feeding. 

31 So the devils besought him, saying, 
If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away 
into the herd of swine. 


Luke viii, 26. 





the sea, §c. So that it was in the height 
of the tempest, amidst the very rage and 
fury of the elements, and in the extremity 
of danger, that he issued his authoritative 
command, and there was a-great calm. 'The 
very simplicity of the narrative heightens 
the sublimity of the whole scene as it passes 
before us;—the suddenness and fury of the 
storm ; the vessel labouring among the over- 
whelming waves; the terror of the disciples ; 
the calm repose of Jesus, asleep amidst all 
this. uproar; the majesty of his action,—‘‘he 
arose and rebuked the wind and the sea ;” 
the immediate effect,—‘‘ there was a great 
calm,”—8o nobly expressed in the original, 
xo eyevelo yaryvn weyary, that one almost 
feels the absolute repose which one almighty 
word produced. ‘‘Not only was the wind 
laid, but the surface of the sea,” says Bishop 
Pearce, ‘‘became smooth and level, which 
yadnvy properly signifies; whereas after a 
storm is over, the water of the sea is fora 
long time in motion. This circumstance, 
therefore, helps to show the full force of the 
miraculous power exerted.” 

Verse 27. What manner of man is this? 
&§c.—Man is not in the original; and the 
text would have been better translated, What 
kind of person or being is this? olaog ett 
ovlog; for there was here an overwhelming 
manifestation of the glory and power of 
Christ’s Divine nature; though, like -light 
from a parted cloud, it was quickly shrouded 
again in the veil of his humble condition and 
demeanour. Hence it is said by Mark, that 
the disciples “feared exceedingly ;” and by 
Luke, that “ they being afraid wondered.”— 
The danger was over, their fears as to that 
had subsided ; but fear of another kind, a deep 
and amazing awe in the presence of him who 
had just exhibited an attribute of omnipotence. 
The wonder was great but indefinite; it 
dazzled rather than enlightened them; but 
after the resurrection of their Lord they 
knew how to interpret the whole case. “The 
waters saw thee, O Gop, the waters saw thee, 
and were afraid; at thy rebuke they fled.” 
“ Jenovan on high is mightier than the noise 
of many waters.” 

Verse 28. Country of the Gergesenes.— 
Mark and Luke say, “the country of the 
Gadarenes ;” St. Matthew probably naming it 


from Gergesa, and the others from Gadara, 
which were near each other; but the ancient 
reading was probably rwv Tadagnvwy, as in 
Mark and Luke. 

Out of the tombs.—Tombs or sepulchres, 
not only among the Jews, but. other easterns 
also, were often spacious subterranean caves 
excavated in the rock, and sometimes served 
as places of abode to those outcasts who were 
expelled from the habitations of men. A 
recent traveller, Mr. Light, visited the scene 
of this miracle, and observes, “‘ The tombs 
still exist in the form of caverns, in the sides 
of the hills that rise from the lake ; and from 
their wild appearance may well be considered 
the habitation of men ‘exceeding fierce,’ pos- 
sessed by devils. They extend to a distance 
of more than a mile from the present town.” 

Verse 29. What have we to do with thee ? 
4c.—This phrase implies impatience at being 
troubled at the presence or interference of 
another... They apprehended, no doubt, that 
Christ would dispossess them; and they not 
only feared this, but that he might inflict upon 
them some signal punishment before their 
time; that is, before the day of judgment, 
when evil spirits and wicked men will receive 
their final and irreversible sentence. Future 
torment is the sad prospect of both. Let the 
still living sinner make haste to escape it. 

Verse 30. A herd of swine feeding.—The 
Jews were forbidden to eat swine’s flesh ; but 
the baser sort of them, for gain, would often 
breed these animals to sell to foreigners, which | 
was probably the case here, as this ‘part of 


‘the country had many Gentiles residing in it. 


Such Jews were, however, detested by their 
brethren: hence their rabbins say, ‘‘ Cursed 
be the man that bringeth up hogs and dogs!” 
It was no doubt to punish these degenerate 
Jews that our Lord suffered the swine to be 
destroyed by the demons: and as to the ques- 
tion of property, they could have no legal 
right in such animals; for, by a law made in 
the time of Hyreanus, the Jews were forbidden 
to keep any swine in their country, which, 
with all other of their country laws in force 
in the time of Hyrcanus, as we. learn from 
Josephus, Augustus commanded by an edict 
to be respected by the Roman governors.— 
No injustice was therefore done them. Ga- 
dara, however, as we learn from Josephus, 
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32 And he said unto them, Go. And 
when they were come out, they went 
into the herd of swine: and, behold, the 
whole herd of swine ran violently down 
a steep place into the sea, and: perished 
in the waters. 

33 And they that kept them fled, and 


was so much inhabited by Gentiles as to be 
popularly called a Grecian city ; and, as such, 
was annexed by Augustus to Syria. Here, 
then, a regular market for swine’s flesh was at 
hand ; and this was a temptation to gain which 
many of the Jewish inhabitants could not resist. 

So the devils besought him.—St: Luke 
mentions but one possessed man, confining 
his attention, probably, to him with whom our 
Lord spoke ; but he also states the devils to 
be numerous : “What is thy name? And-he 
said, Legion ; because many devils had enter- 
ed into him.” 

This history is decisive against those who 
would resolve the possessions mentioned in 
the New Testament into cases of madness. 
For here the whole conversation is evidently 
carried on, not with the afflicted men them- 
selves, but with some other beings using 
their organs. For could these men, if mere 
lunatics, have known our Lord ?’ Or, if they 
knew his person, which is unlikely, how 
should they know him to be the Son of God, 
and give him his most appropriate designa- 
tion? What could insane men mean by being 
tormented before their time? Or how could 
they impel the swine into the sea, when they 
remained still present with Christ, perfectly 
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went their ways into the city, and told 
every thing, and what was befallen to the 
possessed of the devils. ; 

34 And, behold, the whole city came 
out to meet Jesus: and when they saw 
him, they besought him that he would 
depart out of their coasts. 


SEES PRAT, 
forced attempts at interpretation, in compli- 
ment to the proud but vain philosophy of man, 
more become an infidel than a professed 
Christian expositor. , On the contrary, the 
circumstances of this miracle appear to have 
been minutely recorded in order to demon- 
strate the reality of these possessions. The 
devils being permitted to enter the herd of 
swine, while the men they had before possess- 
ed remained at the feet of Christ, calm and 
still, was a visible proof that a number of 
distinct though invisible beings had previously 
employed their malignant agency upon the 
subjects of our Lord’s mercy, but who were 
rebuked and driven away. kta 
Verse 34. Depart out of their coasts.— 
They seem to have considered this destruc- 
tion of the herd of swine, which, being large, 
probably belonged to many proprietors, as a 
punishment for their violation of the law; 
and because they feared other judgments, and 
yet. were not brought to repentance, they 
besought even the world’s Redeemer to depart 
from them! Thus the language of the obsti- 
nately wicked to Christ, like that of the devils 
themselves, was, ‘“‘ What have we to do with 
thee?” “ Depart from us, for we desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways.” See notes on 


cured, as appears from St. Luke? Such| Mark v, 1, &c, and Luke viii, 26. 
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2 Christ curing one sick of the palsy, 9 calleth Matthew from the receipt of custom, 10 eateth 
with publicans and sinners, 14 defendeth his disciples for not fasting, 20 cureth the bloody issue, 
23 raiseth from death Jairus’s daughter, 27 giveth sight to two blind men, 32 healeth a dumb 
man possessed of a devil, 36 and hath compassion on the multitude. 


1 Anp he entered into a ship, and 
passed over, and came into his own city. 


2 And, behold, they brought to him a 
man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: 











a Mark il, 3; 


Luke v, 18. 





CHAPTER IX. Verse 1. His own city. 
—That is, Capernaum; for here he paid 
tribute as a citizen, to which relation he be- 
came entitled, according to the Jewish laws, 
by a residence of twelve months. That he 
had any house of his own here does not ap- 
pear, but rather the contrary, from the former 
chapter. He.was either entertained by some 
of his friends, or lodged with one of his 
disciples, probably Peter, who resided here. 

Verse 2. Thy sins be forgiven thee.—This 


he said, seeing “ their faith,” in which faith 
the paralytic man participated, or perhaps his 
exceeded even theirs. -He who knew the 
heart, ktiew that he was not only afflicted, 
but of ‘a broken and contrite spirit,” a state 
of mind which might have been produced by 
sanctified affliction ; for he grants the greater 
mercy first; and then, since the affliction had 
answered its intended design, he removes 
that also. ‘Those greatly err who consider 
that to pronounce the forgiveness of sin, and 
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and Jesus seeing their faith said unto the 
sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer; 
thy sins be forgiven thee. — 
_~3 And, behold, certain of the scribes 
said within themselves, This man blas- 
phemeth. ; 
4 And Jesus knowing their thoughts 
said, Wherefore think ye evil in your 
hearts ty God) sr 
5 For whether is easier, to say, Thy 





to heal the palsy, were substantially the same 
acts, according to the notions of the Jews,— 

Whatever their views might be, the acts are 

here kept plainly distinct. First the man’s 
sins are forgiven; but, before his. disease is 
_ healed, a conversation passes between Christ 

and the scribes; and the miracle of healing 
_ takes place in proof of the power of Christ to 
pare sins. It is clear, also, from the objec- 
tion of the scribes, that they considered the 
forgiving of the man’s sins, and the healing 
of his diseases, as works of a wholly different 
kind... ‘ nays > 
Verse 3. This man blasphemeth.—Because 
our Lord assumed a power to forgive. sins, 
which they justly agreed belonged only to 
God. See Mark ii, 6, 7.. The offended only 
can forgive the sin of the offender; and 
had not Christ been God, that is, the Being 
offended by the sin of man, he would have 
been guilty of the charge, as taking into his 
own hands the office of God. _ Blasphemy, in 
the sense in which it is here. used, and as in 
other instances applied by the Jews to Christ, 
signifies, not any reproachful, profane words, 
malignantly directed against God, but the 
arrogating of what is proper only to God by 
a creature ; which species of blasphemy the 
Jews held rendered. a man liable to condign 
punishment. 

Verse 4. Why think ye evil in your hearts? 
—Why do ye unjustly account me an im- 
pious person anda blasphemer ? Their think- 
ing evil signified, not that they were wrong 
in assuming that God only could forgive sin, 
but that they had formed arash and injurious 
opinion of Christ; which also had this far- 
ther “evil,” that they ought to have admitted 
him to be the Messiah because of his miracles, 
and ought to have so understood their Serip- 
tures as to conclude that the Messiah was a 
Divine person. 

Verse 5. Whether ts easter 2—To a mere 
mortal man both are impossible: as no man 
can authoritatively forgive sin, sono man can 
work a true miracle of healing by his own 
power. To,the Christ, as God, on the con- 
trary, both were equally “easy.” He could 
forgive the sins committed against himself, 
and he could heal diseases by virtue of his 
omnipotence. It may be said, that the dis- 
ciples of Christ had the gifts of healing, but 
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sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise, 
and walk? 

6 But that ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins, (then saith he to the sick of the 
palsy,) Arise, take up thy bed and go 
unto thine house. 

7 And he arose, and departed to his 
house. } 

8 But when the multitudes saw zt, they 





not. the authority to forgive sin; and one to 
them was therefore “ easier” than the other. 
Certainly not. The disciples could no more’ 
heal than they could forgive sin. The works 
of this kind which they performed were done 
in “ the name”’ of their Master, and profess- 
edly by his communicated power alone. Of 
“themselves they could do nothing,” and 
they constantly disclaimed it. The argument 
of our Lord here is, in fact, (although the 
time was not come for a full manifestation of 
the truth of his Godhead, and therefore he 
uses a sort of parable in action to indicate it,) 
that “‘none can forgive sins but God only ;” 
but that the working of a miracle of healing 
by his own original and essential power, was 
the proof of this Divinity, and of his conse- 
quent authority to forgive sins. Then in 
their presence he commands the man to a@7zse, 
take up his bed, the light portable mattress 
on which he had been brought, and walk ; 
thus demonstrating his Divine authority to 
forgive sins, by his omnipotence to heal dis- 
eases. ‘T'o this demonstration was added, in 
the present case, Christ’s knowledge of their 
thoughts and secret reasonings ;—and Jesus 
knew their THoucuTs. . But wherever pride 
and prejudice possess the heart, the clearest 
proofs either pass unnoticed, or they are 
quickly forgotten. Yet this knowledge of 
the thoughts of the heart ought to have com- 
mended Christ to the scribes, since one of 
their rules for trying the Messiah when he 
should appear, was his power to discover the 
hearts of men. Hence in subsequent times 
they objected the want of this quality to the 
false messiah Barchochebas. ‘“ Bar Cozeba,”’ 
says the Talmud, ‘‘ reigned two years and a 
half. He said to the rabbins, ‘I am the 
Messiah.’ ‘They replied, ‘It is written of 
Messiah, that he is of quick understanding, 
and judges; Isaiah xi, 3: let us see whether 
this man can tell whether one is wicked, or 
not, without any external proof.’ And when 
they saw that he could not judge in this man- 
ner, they slew him.” That our Lord knew. 
the thoughts of the objectors on this occasion, 
and that they gave no outward indication of 
them by words or signs, is clear from the nar- 
rative,—Then certain of the scribes said 
within themselves, This man blasphemeth, 
Verse 8. Glorified God, which had gwen 
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marvelled, and glorified God, which had 
given such power unto men. : 

9 §> And as Jesus passed forth fro 
thence, he saw a man, named Matthew, 
sitting at the receipt of custom: and he 
saith unto him, Follow me. And he 
arose, and followed him... + 

10 4 And it came to pass, as Jesus 
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publicans and sinners came and sat down 
with him and his disciples: |. 


11 And when the Pharisees saw ‘it, 
they said unto his disciples, Why eateth 


your Master with publicans and sinners ? 
12 But when Jesus heard that, he said 
unto them, They that be whole need not 


a physician, but they that are sick. = 


13 But go ye and learn what that 





sat at meat in the house, behold, many 
b Mark ii, 14; 


Luke v, 27. e 





such power unto men.—They acknowledged 
the power of healing, but they-still thought 
it a derived, and not an original one. The 
mystery of “ Emmanuel, God with us,” was 
not yet, doctrinally, fully declared, but was 
left to be inferred from the actions of our 
Lord, and the occasional allusions to ‘his su- 
perior nature, which occurred in his dis- 
courses. See the note on Mark ii, 3. 

Verse 9. Matihew sitting at the receipt 
of custom.—The other evangelists call him 

evi, so that he had two names, and was 
called by either, indifferently ;. as Simon 
Peter is sometimes simply called Simon, and 
sometimes Peter. 

At the receipt of custom.—The rerwviov, 
or custom house, or collector’s booth; for 


such buildings were erected at the foot. of ' 


bridges, the mouths of rivers, in towns, and 
at the landing places along the sea shore, 
where the publicans, that class of them called 
portitores, received the imposts on passengers 
and goods. 
when he received his call to follow Christ ; 
that is, to give himself wholly up. to follow 
him, renouncing all secular concerns, in order 
to be employed in a spiritual work. He had 
probably been a disciple previously, but he 
now received his ministerial call. The 


promptitude of his obedience is to be remark-, 


ed; and especially, knowing as he did, that 
the call implied the entire sacrifice of worldly 
gain. He was a publican, and probably, like 
others of that race, had been sufficiently ar- 
dent in the pursuit of wealth; now grace 
triumphs over the habits of the man,.and he 
leaves all to follow Christ, and to embrace a 
life of poverty and persecation. 
Verses 10, 11. As Jesus sat at meat in the 
house, §c.—That is, the house of Matthew, 
who, as St. Luke informs us, had made “a 
great feast” for the entertainment of Christ 
and his disciples, to which he invited many 
of his fellow publicans, that they might have 
the opportunity of hearing his conversation. 
This appears to have been done very publicly ; 
tor when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto 
‘the disciples, Why eateth your Master with 
publicans and sinners? for as the publicans 
were regarded as unclean and unholy persons, 
no Jew professing sanctity would eat with 
them, or indeed with the common people.— 


= ———___—— 2 
‘With them it was a mark of holiness to main- 


Matthew was thus employed’ 


tain a haughty distance and separation from 
sinners; saying tacitly, ‘“Stand by thyself, 
Tam holier than thou.” Christ often exposes 


this hypocrisy ; and teaches us by his example _ 


that if we have superior knowledge and 


superior holiness, we are compassionately to _ 


employ both for the benefit of mankind. The 


“sinners” usually mentioned with the publi- . 


cans were not Gentiles, but those Jews who 
pursued what were.thought unlawful callings, 
as publicans, usurers, feeders of swine, &c, 
or were notorious for vicious conduct: these 
were put upon the same level in public estima- 
tion as the wAAopuaAcus, or Gentiles, whom 
they called sinners, by way of eminence. 
Verse 12. They that be whole need not a 
physician.—These words conveyed a sharp 
reproof to the Pharisees. A teacher of the 
law. was, according to their sayings, ‘‘a 
physician‘of the soul.” ‘If then,” as though 
Christ had said, “this is your profession, if 
you even boast of your superior skill in the 
law and the way of salvation, where ought 
the physician to be but among the sick? since 
the whole have no need of him.” On this 
ground our Lord justifies himself. He was 
indeed the great, the true, the infallible Physi- 
cian, sarpog xaxwv, @ healer of wounds 3 rw 
rns uyng raduy agisos surpos, the best Phy- 
sician of the diseases of the soul, as Philo 
says of the Divine Logos; and where should 
he be busied but among those whose cases 
most called for his compassion.and most 
needed his skill? Such were the publicans 
and reputed sinners; not indeed that they 
were in a worse moral condition than the 
Pharisees, but they were more sensible of 
their case, more ready to acknowledge their 
spiritual maladies, and more willing to observe 
the prescribed rules of cure. He had gained 
one soul from among the publicans of Caper- 
naum, in whose house he was then eating 
bread; and he might win ‘many others. 
Verse 13. But go ye and learn what that 
meaneth.—Go and learn +1 sorw, what that 
is, a phrase used by the Jews when they were 
about to explain a text of Scripture, and draw 
an argument from it, study it, and get out its 
sense. The passage referred to is Hosea 
vi, 6: “For I'desired mercy, and not sacri- 
fice ; and the knowledge of God more than 
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meaneth, ¢I will have mercy, and not. 


sacrifice : for I am not come to call the 
righteous, 4 but Sinners to repentance. 

14 4 Then came to him the disciples 
of John, saying, © Why do we and the 
Pharisees fast oft, but thy disciples fast 
not ? 


c Hosea vi, 6 ; Matt. xii, 7d 1 Tim. i, 15.—e Mark 
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15 And Jesus said unto them, Can the 
children of the bride chamber mourn, as 
long as the bridegroom is with them ? but 
the days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken from them, and then shall 
they fast. 

16 No man putteth a piece of *new 


ii, 18; Luke v,'33.—* Or, raw, or, unwhought cloth. 





burnt offerings.” Christ quotes only the 
former part, as being sufficient for his pur- 
pose; but the latter clause shows that the 
former was to be taken comparatively. God 
had appointed sacrifice ; but when mercy and 
sacrifice could not both be performed, then 
sacrifice must give place to mercy,—positive 
institutions to moral duties. The sense of: 
‘the passage is well given in the Chaldee 
paraphrase: “For in those that exercise 
mercy is my delight, more than in sacrifice.” 
The argument of our Lord is, therefore,—If 
even the appointed sacrifices of the law may 
give place to the superior claims of ‘mercy, 
much less can your vain traditions, as to the 
holiness and unholiness of persons, be plead- 
ed against the exercise of the greatest mercy ; 
mercy to the souls of men perishing in their 
sins; and in thus caring for their immortal 
interests I do that which is more acceptable 
to God than all the minute ritual observances 
on which you pride yourselves and despise 
others. 

I came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.—Some suppose our Lord to 
speak of the few truly righteous persons who 
were. living in Judea; persons who, like 
Simeon, Anna, and others, were “ waiting 
for the redemption by the Messiah ;” but this 
is scarcely apposite to his design. He had 
to justify himself for rather seeking the 
society of the common people, “the publicans 
and the sinners,” than that of the great pro- 
fessors of sanctity. That the latter needed 
repentance is certain, as well as that our 
Lord, by his general preaching, called all to 
repentance, the Pharisees as well as others; 
but knowing their character, and the hope- 
lessness of their case, he did not give his 
principal labours to them ; they were encased 
in ‘pride, hypocrisy, and self esteem; they 
had cultivated religious delusions until they 
had become infatuated by them ; and he turns, 
therefore, from them to the more simple- 
minded, to sinners, it is true, but men who 
had not been taught by a guilty sophistry to 
give to vice the character of virtue, and to 
feed a false confidence with forms of external 
sanctity and exactness of ritual observance. 
Euthymius has weil conceived the sense of 
the passsge: “I came not to call you Phari- 
sees, who fancy yourselves righteous, but 
those who acknowledge themselves sinners, 
and seek a method of expiation.” 





Verses 14, 15. But thy disciples fast not. 


!—Those who were reputed the most holy 


men among the Jews carried fasting to excess. 
These fasts were not, however, the public. 
fasts, enjoined by the law, but those which 
the head of any school might enjoin upon his 
disciples, or any individual appoint for him- 
self as a branch of moral discipline. The 
Pharisees fasted twice a week; but beside 
these. fasts. innumerable oceasions were 
thought to call for the practice of this duty. 
The disciples of John practised this kind of 
austerity, and, as it would seem from the 
question proposed, as frequently as the Phari- 
sees; and they appear to have been offended 
that the same mortification did not distinguish 
the followers of Christ. John himself was 
now in prison; and as from him they could 
obtain no information on this point, they 
came to Jesus, probably supposing that he 
would bind this duty more strictly upon his 
followers. Our Lord’s.answer probably indi- 
cates, that John’s disciples had multiplied 
their fasts since their master had been im- 
prisoned ; and his reply.is, that though their 
afflicted and bereaved state might justify their 
fasting, yet. no. such necessity was yet laid 
upon his disciples, their Master being still 
with them. But, he adds, the day will come 
when the Bridegroom shail be taken from 
them, and then shall they fast. ‘The children 
of the bed chamber, o1 vios rou vuypwvog, the 
sons of the bride chamber, or perhaps rov 
vumplou, a8 Some versions have it, the sons, 
or friends, of the bridegroom, were those who 
formed a part of the marriage procession, and 
were admitted to the festivities which follow- 
ed. Images, to express seasons of rejoicing, 
are constantly drawn by ancient writers from 
marriage feasts. Nuuiov Bios, ‘ the life of 
abridegroom,” isa Greek proverb for feasting. 
To these friends of the bridegroom-our Lord 
compares his disciples. While he remained 
with them it was a period of great. rejoicing, 
as appears from the sorrow they manifested 
when they had the first intimation of their 
Master being taken from them. : To such a 
season frequent fasting, as implying mourn. 
ing, would have been obviously unfit; and 
the Jews would well understand the force of 
his reply, because it was a maxim with them. 
to relax their rules of fasting, and other strict 
ceremonial services, in favour of those who 
were engaged in attending marriages. But 
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cloth unto an old garment, for that which 
is put in to fill it up taketh from the gar- 
ment, and the rent is made worse. 

17 Neither do men put new wine into 
old bottles: else the bottles break, and 
the wine runneth out, and the bottles 
amr ps : but they put new wine into new 
,ottles, and both are preserved, 
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18 ‘While he spake these things 
unto them, behold, there came a certain 
ruler, and worshipped him, saying, My 
daughter is even now dead: but come 
ae lay thy hand upon her, and she shall 
ive. 

19 And Jesus arose, and followed him, 
and so did his disciples. 





f Mark v, 2 5 
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after Christ’s departure from them, then he 
intimates seasons of mourning and persecu- 
tion should come, either rendering fasting 
proper, a8 a religious act, or obliging them to 
fast, in the sense of suffering hunger and 
thirat for righteousness’ sake; to the latter 
of which, also, our Lord may refer, and per- 
haps principally. Thus, St. Paul pute it 
among his sufferings, that he was “in fast- 
ings often, in cold and nakedness.” 
erses 16, 17. New cloth,—new wine.— 
The argument is, that his disciples were not 
yet trained up to a severe discipline; which 
renders it. probable that by their future fast- 
ing, in the preceding verse, he speaks figu- 
ratively of their various persecutions, and 
the sorrows consequent upon them. For if 
he spoke of fasting literally, what reason 
pea be given why the disciples of Christ 
should not be able to fast, even to austerity, 
as well as the disciples of John, who were 
probably taken out of the same classes of 
society? Some, indeed, have supposed that 
these disciples of John were of the sect of 
the Mssenes, who, as well as the Pharisees, 
were severely trained to fasting ; but this is 
a mere conjecture, for which no evidence ap- 
ears. Christ rather takes occasion, from this 
interlocution of the disciples of the Baptist, to 
show that, as a tender Master, he gradually 
trained up his disciples to endure hardships 
“as good soldiers,” by not placing them in 
the outset in circumstances of such formida- 
ble trial as might have been injurious to them ; 
and it appears that through the whole time 
of his ministry and continuance with them, 
they were exposed to no serious persecutions, 
not even “scourging in the rile oe aN 
The new cloth has been rendered, unfulled, 
or undressed cloth, wyvamog, for the sake of 
heightening the idea of harshness or rigidity, 
and so accounting for such a piece of cloth 
sewed to or upon an old garment making the 
rent worse. This is somewhat hypercritical, 
as the word by implication means simply new ; 
and any piece of strong, new cloth sewed to 
an old and tender garment would be likely to 
make the rent worse. ‘The bottles here 
mentioned were made of skins. These skin 
bottles were used by the people of the east 
to preserve their water on journeys, their 
milk, wine, and other liquids ; and from Ho- 
mer it appears they were also in use among 
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the Greeks at the siege of Troy. They are 
still used in Spain, and are called barrachas. 
New bottles of this kind were stronger than 
those which had been some time in use, and 
were, therefore, more fit for new wine, which 
was apt to ferment; while old wine, having 
passed the state of fermentation, might be 
put into old and weaker skins. These say- 
ings of Christ have the character and form 
of proverbs ; they are maxims of concentrated 
practical wisdom, adapted for instruction in 
cases beside that to which they were first 
applied. In the religious education of chil- 
dren, in dealing with new converts, and in 
having regard to the different habits and 
prejudices of men in general, we must have 
respect to the strength of the bottle and the 
quality of the wine we put into it. All things 
should be suited to persons and to cireum- 
stances; and greater care is often necessary 
in atteropting to do good, than in abstaining 
from injury. 

Verse 18. A certain ruler—He was the 
ruler of one of the synagogues at Capernaum, 
and his office was to preside over the assem- 
bly, and direct the worship. He would also 
be one of the council or court of three. For 
the courts of judicature among the Jews were 
the great sanhedrim of seventy-one at Jeru- 
salem; the lesser council of twenty-three 
judges in the larger cities ; and in the smaller 
towns a court of three judges, which apper- 
tained to the synagogue. A synagogue was 
not. formed, except where there were “ten 
men of leisure ;’ men read in the law, who 
were the elders of the synagogue: from these 
the judges of the court of three were to be 
selected. These were collectively called 
upyituvayuryor, rulers of the’ synagogue ; 
though this title was given by way of emi- 
nence to the president, who also presided 
over the synagogue worship. The ruler and 
judge of one of these synagogues now applies 
to Christ; and though, being a resident in 
Capernaum, he knew the poverty in which 
our Lord lived, yet he comes publicly and 
worships him, that is, pays him the most pro- 
found reverence as a superior; and though 
he had left his daughter dying, and believed 
that she had already expired, yet such is his 
faith, that he doubted not that Christ could 
raise her to life. : 

My daughter 1s even now dead.—Luke in- 
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20 §[ And, behold, a woman, which 
was diseased with an issue of blood 
twelve years, came behind jim, and 
touched the hem of his garment: | 

21. For she said within herself, If I 
may but touch his garment, I shall be 
whole. : 

22 But Jesus turned him about, and 
when he saw her, he said, Daughter, be 
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of good comfort; thy faith hath made 
thee whole. And the woman was made 
whole from that hour. 

23 And when Jesus came into the 
ruler’s housé, and saw the minstrels and 
the people making a noise, 

24 He said unto them, Give place: 
for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth. 
And they laughed him to scorn. 





forms us she was his “ only daughter ;” Mark 
calls her his “little daughter.” According 
to the Jewish rule, a daughter, until twelve 
years of age, is called “a little one,” and at 
twelve years and a day she is called a young 
woman. When the father left the house 
she was, as it is expressed in Luke, “(a dying,” 
and the words apr: ersAsurndsy ought to have 
been rendered, not is even now’ dead, but, is 
even now dying, at this very moment; or, 
she is by this time dead, which appears to 
have been his persuasion, and indeed proved 
to be the fact. 

Verse 20. And, behold, a woman which was 
diseased, §c.—This occurred in the street 


of Capernaum, or in the immediate vicinity, | 


while Jesus was going from the house of 
Matthew to the house of the ruler. The Jews 
were commanded, throughout all their gene- 
rations,'to wear a fringe and a riband of blue 
at the bottom of their robe, as a mark to dis- 
tinguish them from other people. This is 
what our version has translated “ the hem.” 
The Pharisees greatly enlarged the size of 
this fringe or hem/on their robes, as intend- 
ing to declare themselves still more distin- 
guished than the common Jews for their re- 
gard to the laws of their nation. Our Lord, 
no doubt, wore his of the customary size. It 
is an absurd notion of some commentators, 
that this woman touched the hem or edge of 
his garment, under the idea that, like the 
showy fringes of the Pharisees, it had some 
particular sanctity. To touch the hem of the 
garment was an act of reverence; here it 
was also an act of extraordinary faith; not 
that she thought that there was any virtue in 
the garment of our Saviour, but it pleased him 
to heal many by touching him, as stated, 
Luke vi, 19; and she had probably heard of 
that fact, and having the strongest faith in 
the power and compassion of Christ, she 
touches his garment too, not as though that 
had virtue, but as knowing that to all. to 
whom he willed that grace the power flowed. 
forth from himself. \The disease of the 
woman rendered her unclean by the law, 
Lev. xv, 25, and doomed her to keep separate 
from all others ; and the delicacy of her com- 
plaint prevented her from making a declara- 
tion of her case. In these painful cireum- 
stances, she had no other resource than to 
approach secretly and silently, casting her- 











self by a strong faith upon Christ’s knowledge 
of the thoughts of her heart, as well as upon 
his power and merey. And she was dealt 
with in great tenderness. After whai would 
appear, in an unclean person, not only an act 
of rudeness, but, according to all Jewish no- 
tions, of great criminality, to touch any one, 
and.much more a superior, she might’ well 
for the moment be greatly agitated ; but every 
feeling of this kind was assuaged by the 
words of Christ, Daughter, be of good comfort, 
or courage; and her faith was honoured by 
the perfect cure of an inveterate malady, upon 
which human skill had been often exerted in 
vain. See note on Mark v, 25. 

Verse 23. The minstrels and the people 
making a noise.—Anciently the Jews simply 
bewailed the dead: for a number of days.— 
Music, as here, was introduced in later times 
from the heathens, with whom it was com- 
mon. The “minstrels,” avAyjros, were play- 
ers on a kind of pipe; and their office ap- 
pears to have been to lead the funeral dirge 
which was sung by vocal performers. This 
was “‘the noise” the people were making 
when our Lord arrived, and there were doubt- 
less many of them; for a poor man when his 
wife died ‘had not less,” says Maimonides, 
“‘ than two pipes, and one mourning woman.” 
The opulent, of course, employed a large 
number. Expensive follies have thus in all 
ages been indulged at funerals. 

Verse 24. He saith unto them, Give place, 
gc.— This,” says Dr. Donne, “was not 
because he disallowed those funeral solem- 
nities ; but because he knew that there was to 
be no funeral solemnized.” ©The reason for 
his excluding them was probably both because 
he disapproved of a Gentile custom, and be- 
cause he chose that other and more credible 
persons than these vagrant hirelings should 
be the witnesses of the miracle.. The persons 
he allowed to be present were, as appears 
from St. Mark’s account, Peter, James, and 
John, with the father and mother of the de- 
ceased, 

The maid is not. dead, but sleepeth.— 
Here, as in many other cases, our Lord uses 
terms in a figurative sense, and therefore 
enigmatically. The hireling mourners, un- 
derstanding him literally, “laughed him to 
scorn,” by which they unconsciously strength- 
ened the evidence of the truth of the miracle, 
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25 But when the people were put forth, 
he went in, and took her by the hand, and 
the maid arose. * 

26 And * the fame hereof went abroad 
into all that land. 

27 4 And when Jesus departed thence, 
two blind men followed him, crying, and 
saying, Thou Son of David, have mercy 
on us. 

28 And when he was come into the 
house, the blind men came to him: and 
Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I 





* Or, this fame. 


by attesting the reality of the maid’s death. 
Our Lord obviously meant that she was not 
finally and hopelessly dead, and that, with 
reference to her being-so soon awakened to 
life, she might be said to sleep. To sleep, 
indeed, is a common euphemism for death, 
and in Scripture generally implies a reference 
to the resurrection; with still greater pro- 
priety, therefore, might it be used of cases of 
‘miraculous restoration to life, as here and in 
the instance of Lazarus. 

Verse 26. And the fame thereof went 
abroad into all that land.—lIt spread rapidly, 
for it was the first instance in which our 
Lord had raised the dead to life ; and so nota- 
blea miracle, implying his possessing the very 
fulness of the Divine power, could not but 
make a powerful impression. Here the per- 
son had recently departed; in the case of the 
widow’s son, he was in the act of being car- 
ried to his grave; and: in the instance. of 
Lazarus the corpse had lain in the grave, and 
had become corrupt. But what can with- 
stand the life-giving energy of the Son of 
Godt Not the deeper death of the soul of 
man can resist his power. Of how many 
myriads may it be said, “ And you hath he 
quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins?” These miracles are not only glorious 
attestations of his mission and Divinity, but 
teach us to look up to him as the great foun- 
tain of spiritual life. 

Verse 27-31. Two blind men. followed 
him, &c.—He permitted"them to follow him 
through the streets of Capernaum from the 
house of James to his own, or that of Mat- 
thew, which he had left, in order to try their 
faith, and that they might be a testimony 
against the inhabitants, who, it appears, ge- 
nerally rejected him, by proclaiming him 
through the streets as the “Son of David,” 
one of the most usual designations of Mes- 
siah. In the house, and not till then, he 
healed them, on profession of their faith in 
his power, which, in such case, seems always 
to. have implied the belief that he was the 
Messiah, and not a mere ordinary prophet, 
and for that reason, among others, to have 
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am able todo this? They said unto him," 
Yea, Lord. 

29 Then touched he their eyes, saying, 
According to your faith be it unto you. 
30 And their eyes were opened ; and 
Jesus straitly charged them, saying, Se 
that no man know it. nN 
31 But they, when they were departed, 
spread abroad his fame in all that country. 
32 4] & As they went out, behold, they 
brought to him a dumb man possessed 
with a devil. A 





g Luke xi, 14. 


been required. But he straitly, that is, ear- 
nestly, charged them, See that no man know 
it. The charge was strict ; but not, as many 
translators have taken it, harsh and minatory, 
making our Lord act and speak in a threat- 
ening character, quite out of keeping with the 
occasion and his usual manner ; for, as Camp- 
bell observes, ‘the Syriac translator, who 
better understood the oriental idiom, renders 
the Greek verb by a word which implies 
simply, he forbade, he prohibited.” He had 
already wrought sufficient miracles in Caper- 
naum to convince those who sincerely de- 
sired to know the truth, and greater publicity 
could only have produced a malicious resent- 
ment in those whose state of heart had indis- 
posed them to be influenced by the clearest 
evidence. He might wish also to repress 
the popular feeling in his favour, which might 
have led them to proclaim him as their civil 
prince, according to their mistaken views of 
the Messiah, when he should be fully mani- 
fested. In the excess of their feelings these 
men restored to sight disobeyed the injunc- 
tion; but the knowledge of the fact that he 
had forbidden them to publish the miracle 
might lead the people to think that the time 
for manifesting himself in that exalted, regal 
character in which they expected he would 
invest himself was not fully come, and 
therefore the end of the injunction was not 
frustrated. 

Verses 32, 33. They brought to him a 
dumb man possessed with a devil, §c.—He 
was dumb in consequence of the possession ; 
for they who argue from the circumstance, 
that the demoniaes of the Gospel were often 
afflicted with other diseases, that the posses- 
sions themselves are only to be understood 
of these maladies, according, to a super- 
stitious mode of speaking, forget that even 
the Jews did not say of every dumb man, 
nor of every insane and epileptic man, that 
he had a devil. ‘Those were particular cases 
only, in which the disease and the possession 
are distinctly mentioned, and the former was 
manifestly the consequence of the latter. 
Some were possessed who do not appear to 
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33 And when the devil was cast out, 
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35 iAnd. Jesus went about all the 


the dumb spake: and the multitudes] cities and villages, teaching in_ their 
marvelled, saying, It was never so seen| synagogues, and preaching the Gospel 


in Israel. 

34 But the Pharisees said, » He cast- 
eth out devils through the prince of the 
devils. 


h Matt. xii, 24; Mark iii, 22 ; Luke xi, 15. 





of the kingdom, and healing every 
sickness and every disease among the 


people. 


36 9 But when he saw the multi- 
i Mark vi, 6; Luke xiii, 22.—k Mark vi, 34. 





have had any particular disease, as Mary 
Magdalene; others had maladies induced by 
diabolical. agency ; and a third class might 
have their infirmities exasperated. When, 
therefore, it was said reproachfully, “ Thou 
hast a devil, and art mad,” the meaning was, 


not that in their view madness and possession. 


were the same thing, but that in his case both 
occurred ; for all madness they certainly did 
not attribute to possession, any more than all 
cases of dumbness.. In the case of the text, 
possession had been manifested by its pecu- 
liar indications, and the dumbness was one of 
‘the corporeal effects; hence, as soon as the 
demon.was cast out, the dumb man spoke. 

Verse 33. The multitudes marvelled, say- 
ing, It was never so seen in Israel.—This 
was not a hyperbolical exclamation; for 
when had such a number of. miracles, so 
great and so affectingly beneficent, been per- 
formed in a few hours ‘—the curing of the 
profluvious woman, the raising the daughter 
ef Jairus to life, the restoration of sight to 
two blind, men, and the ejection of an evil 
spirit, in the course of one afternoon!’ To 
which Jesus immediately added many more ; 
for it is added, ‘‘ he went about all their cities 
teaching, &c, and healing every sickness and 
every disease among the people.” 

Verse 34. He casteth out devils through 
the prince of the devils.—This was said up- 
on the cure of the dumb demoniac just men- 
tioned, from which it would appear that the 
Pharisees of Capernaum first invented this 
hypothesis, to excuse their unbelief, and per- 
vert the people; or, according to others, the 
whole case may have been deliberated upon 
by the Pharisees of Jerusalem, and the sect 
every where have been instructed to apply 
this solution to those instances of clear and 
unequivocal miracles, the occurrence of which 
could not be denied. It will be seen in the 
sequel how our Lord refuted this blasphemy 
against the Spirit of God. Here it is suffi- 
cient to remark, that those. who were. bent 
upon rejecting Christ and his doctrine were 
obliged either to give up their opposition, or 
to take refuge in some theory, however ab- 
surd, to account for the miraculous evidences 
of it. This is the constant resort of un- 
yielding pride and determined infidelity to 
this day. Yet even this was overruled for 
the benefit of future times. The very ob- 
jection so often repeated, and by the’ Phari- 








sees generally urged, admitted -the facts of 
the miracles. It followed also from the very 
view of the case they so perversely took, that 
the conduct of Christ in performing his, 
mighty works, and the nature of the works 
themselves, were subjected to the severest 
scrutiny of his fiercest enemies, who yet were 
obliged to admit a supernatural cause, though 
they wickedly brought in the agency of Sa- 
tan. Unmoved by these reproaches, this base 
ingratitude of returning evil for good, our 
blessed Lord makes his second tour of Gali- 
lee, preaching “the Gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing every manner of sickness ;” 
thus, says Bishop Horne, “leaving behind 
him, wherever he. went, the warmth of a fer- © 
vent charity, the light of evangelical truth, 
and the fragrance of a good report of some- 
thing done for the benefit of man and the 
glory of God.” 

Verse 36. He was moved with compassion 
on them.—This is perhaps better than Camp- 
bell’s translation, which is simply “he had 
compassion on them,” though there is great 
truth in his remark, ‘‘ that critics often hunt 
after imaginary emphasis, through the ob- 
scure mazes of etymology.” The word comes 
from garAayxXvov, used in the New Testa- 
ment only in the plural, ra ¢rAnyxva, which 
signifies the chief intestines, the heart, liver, 
&e; and as the heart was considered the 
seat of the kind affections, so the word is 
used for compassion, love, mercy. It is, how- 
ever, employed when no particular emphasis 
is intended; so that we are to collect the 
degree of the emotion rather from the cir- 
cumstances of the case or in some adjunct, 
than from etymology. Here it is evident 
that our Lord was influenced by a strong 
emotion of compassion, as the whole passage 
shows. He viewed the multitudes that fol- 
lowed him as sheep neglected by their shep- - 
herds, the false and vain and worldly Jewish 
teachers, and therefore sxAsAumévos, or as 
Griesbach reads, s¢xvAwsvol, exhausted by. 
fruitless wanderings in search of food, and 
eppiucvor, scattered, and therefore exposed 
to every danger. In these figurative ex- - 
pressions he manifestly refers to the spiritual 
condition of these eager multitudes, not to 
their being faint and dispersed through the 
fatigue of following him, an interpretation 
which destroys all the force of the context. 
The body of the people had been kept in ig- 
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tudes, he was moved with compassion 
on them, because they * fainted, and were 
scattered abroad, !as sheep having no 
shepherd. 

37 Then saith he unto his disciples, 


* Or, were tired and lay down. 





norance, or had only been taught great errors; 
yet they had hung upon his lips, heard with 
interest and astonishment his heavenly doc- 
trine, and glorified God on account of his 
miraculous works, instead of ascribing them 
_like the Pharisees to Satanic agency. Here 
then was a hopeful prospect among a popu- 
lation utterly neglected. by their pretended 
shepherds, fainting for want of true spiritual 
food, and exposed to danger because “‘ no man 
cared for their souls.” These were the con- 
siderations which awoke the strong and melt- 
ing compassions of the Son of God ; and he 
turns therefore to his disciples, and in equally 
beautiful and impressive figurative language, 
drawn from another: source, addresses them, 
and engages their prayers in their behalf: 
the harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few; pray ye therefore, Fc. The nume- 
rous ears of corn standing thick in the fields 
represent the multitudes destitute of instruc- 
tion, yet ripe for it; and the /abourers, 
spyalos, the reapers, are diligent ministers 
who gather in the harvest into the garner of 
the Church: the Lord of the harvest is God 
himself, who alone has the power to send 
forth such labourers ; to displace them when 
remiss and to send others; and without whose 
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m The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few ; 

38 Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth labourers 
into’ his harvest. 


1 Num. xxvii, 17.—m Luke x, 2. 


authority and commission every man is but 
a busy and’ mischievous intruder: and the 
sending forth the labourers indicates the 
constraining “necessity” which is laid upon 
them to urge them to their task; for though 
the word is sometimes used, as John x, 4, 
with no idea of coaction, yet it has usually a 
strong sense, and may justify,some of our 
earlier versions, which render it “‘ that he will 
turust forth labourers into his harvest rt 
that. is, by his powerful influence upon them, 
awakening their zeal and’ inflaming their cha- 
rity. Authority and efficacy are thus implied 
on the part of the master; a deep sense of 


‘the importance of the work and of their un- 


worthiness and unfitness for it, on the part 
of the servants. It is under such moving 
views that we are taught still to regard the 
destitute portions of mankind; and for the 
increase of true labourers we ought always 
to be directing our prayers to the “ Lord of 
the harvest,” recognizing his authority, but 
also appealing to his merciful purposes as to 
our race at large. Very strikingly connect- 
ed are this exhortation of our blessed Lord, 
and his own proceeding, in the solemn ap- 
pointment of his apostles, as recorded in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 


1 Christ sendeth out his twelve apostles, enabling them with power to do miracles, 5 giveth them 
their charge, teacheth them, 16 comforteth them against persecutions : 40 and promiseth a bless- 


ing to those that receive them. 


1 Anp 2when he had called unto him 
his twelve disciples, he gave them power 
* against unclean spirits, to cast them out, 


a Mark iii, 15; Luke ix, 1. 


CHAPTER X. Verse 1. Twelve disct- 
ples.—They had before followed him under 
the character of disciples; but were now 
expressly made apostites. The word sig- 
nifies a@ messenger, any one sent by another 
for any purpose whatever. In Herodotus it 
signifies a herald ; and in a still higher sense 
it is used, like the Hebrew nybw, for a legate 
or ambassador. It is a word of dignity, but 
only according to the character of the sender, 
the message, and the person sent. In the 
highest sense it is applied to Christ himself, 





and to heal all manner of sickness and 
all manner of disease. 
2 Now the names of the twelve apos- 





* Or, over. 





who is the “ Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession ;” in the next degree it is given to 
the twelve apostles of Christ, to whom St. 
Paul was afterward added; then, in 2 Cor. 
viii, 23, Titus and other brethren are called 
“apostles of the Churches,” where it is ren- 
dered “messengers” in our translation.— 
“The apostles of Christ,” and.“ the apostles 
of the Lamb,” are phrases which seem not 
to have been used but with reference to 
“ope TWELVE” and St. Paun. Some, in- 
deed, think that the title was, in its higher 
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tles are these; The first, Simon, who is 
called Peter, and Andrew his brother ; 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother ; 

3 Philip, and Bartholomew ; Thomas, 


sense, applied also to Barnabas and other 
distinguished founders of the Christian faith ; 
but this does not so clearly-appear. Many 
fancies have been built upon the number of 
apostles being limited to twelve, and allusions 
have been found in the circumstance to 
the twelve patriarchs, the twelve spies, the 
twelve stones in Aaron’s breast plate, the 
‘twelve fountains found by the Israelites in 
the wilderness, the twelve oxen which sup- 
ported Solomon’s molten laver, &c, &c, for 
all of which plausible or absurd reasons have 
been given; but the best use to be made of 
such speculations is to teach us the necessity 
of interpreting Scripture with sobriety ;. for 
the whole charm of such discoveries of mys- 
teries in the number twelve is dissipated 
when we recollect that in fact, after St. Paul 
was called, the number of the apostles of 
equal rank and dignity, by whom the founda- 
tions of the Christian Church was laid, was 
not twelve but thirteen. If any reason at all 
_can be assigned for the number of twelve 
being first fixed upon, it appears to have been 
with reference to their being first sent only 
to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” 
to prepare a spiritual Israel for Christ, be- 
fore the formal calling of the Gentiles.— 
‘Their number was therefore that of the twelve 
tribes, who were mingled in one population 
after the return from the captivity, the gene- 
alogies of Levi and Judah only being pre- 
served with much care with reference to the 
priesthood and the Messiah. But when the 
Gentiles were to be called, one was added to 
the number, not to exclude the rest from 
ministering to the Gentiles, but to give a 
strong sanction to the doctrine of the equality 
of believing Gentiles and believing Jews, 
with which St. Paul was specially charged. 

He gave them power, §c.—This is the 
grand distinction between the miraculous 
powers of Christ and those of his apostles. 
‘The one was inherent in himself, the other 
was expressly communicated by him, and 
was never employed but as Ais power, not as 
theirs who exercised it. ‘The distinction, 
before noticed, will here again be remarked 
between, “casTING ouT unclean spirits, and 
HEALING all manner Of sickness ;” so that 
possession is excluded expressly from the 
class of sicknesses and diseases. 

Verse 2. Now the names of the twelve 
apostles.—TVhe order in which some of these 
became disciples, may be thus collected from 
the different Gospels. Andrew, Peter’s bro- 
ther, and John, having been disciples of the 


Baptist, first joined themselves to Christ; | 
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and Matthew the publican; James the 
son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, whose 
surname was Thaddeus ; 

4 Simon the Canaanite, and Judas 
Iscariot, who also betrayed him. 





then Andrew fetched his brother Peter, and 
spent the rest of the day with our Lord.— 
The next day Philip was called, and Natha- 
nael, generally supposed to be Bartholomew. 
But these returned to their occupations, and 
when the call was given, which implied that 
they were to give up themselves wholly to 
be trained to the ministration of his doctrine,- 
Peter was first called, (see Luke v, 3-10,) 
then James and John, and probably Andrew 
at the same time. The call of Matthew is 
also distinctly related; but of the special 
calling of the others we have no account, 
save that the whole twelve are here enume- 
rated together. The catalogues are not 
formed with reference to rank and dignity, 
but to order only ; for if rank had been im- 
plied, the catalogues would have exactly 
agreed in the Gospels and the Acts; yet Pe- 
ter is in them all named first, and Judas 
Iscariot last; Peter as'\having been, in fact, 
first called to the office of the ministry, as 
noticed above, while Judas is very naturally 
put last as the traitor, unless indeed he was 
the last called. ; : 

Peter.—To Simon the name of Peter was 
given, in Syriac Cephos, in Greek TIeTpoc, 
from welpa a stone, the first main stone laid 
upon the foundation corner stone, which is 
Christ himself, who is also the top corner 
stone, or ‘‘ head of the corner.” 

Verse 3. James the son of Alpheus.—To 
distinguish him from James the brother of 
John, both the sons of Zebedee. Alpheus 
is from »|5p, which is pronounced Alpha, or 
Cleophi; hence this Alpheus is called Cleo- 
pas, Luke xxiv, 18. 

Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus. 
—Judas, or Jude, was called Lebbeus, from 
Lebba, a town in Galilee, to distinguish 
him from Judas Iscariot. Judas, in Syriac, 
is Thaddai. 

Verse 4. Simon the Canaanite.—From the 
Hebrew y:3p, zeal, whence St. Luke calls him, 
by interpretation, ‘‘ Simon Zelotes ;” a name 
given to him, as some thought, for his zeal 
and piety, but others, from his having be- 
longed to a sect called Zealots, because of 
their zeal for the law, and their instant exe- 
cution of it, without waiting for authority.— 
This was called “the: judgment of zeal.”—_ 
But it is doubtful whether this sect appeared 
so long before the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, when their fanatical zeal is spe- 
cially recorded by Josephus. Cerny he 
was not a Canaanite, in the sense of being 
descendant of Canaan. ae 

Judas Iscariot.—The town of Carioth, in 
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5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, and 
commanded them, saying, Go not into 
the way of the Gentiles, and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter ye not: 


b Acts xiii, 46. 
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Judah, is the most probable derivation of the 
cognomen of the traitor. 


Men more influential for their rank, and’ 


more eminent for learning, our Lord might 
have called. Centurions and rulers of.syna- 
gogues had believed on him, and Nicodemus, 
a Jewish doctor, at an early period, became 
his disciple; but the whole work was to be 
manifestly of God, and it was to be de- 
monstrated as much above the reach of 
human wisdom to plan, as of human influ- 
ence to promote. ‘ Plain integrity,” says 
one very justly, ‘and honest: simplicity, 
were the qualifications which Christ sought ; 
and he found them more easily in the fishing 
vessels of the Sea of Galilee, than in. the 
banqueting rooms or splendid houses on the 
shore.” In fact, all that was in the first 
instance wanted was men of character, to 
tate facts; men of simplicity, to report the 
doctrines they had been taught, and as they 
had been delivered to them; and men of holy 
courage, willing to suffer and to die for the 
truth. When languages were wanted, they 
‘received them by special gift; and when they 
were called to dispute, ‘‘a mouth and wis- 
dom” were given to them for the occasion. 
Thus they were kept immediately depend- 
ent upon their Master, even after he had 
ascended to heaven, unbiassed by the specu- 
lative taste which all the learning of that day 
tended to form; and they were thereby the 
fitter channels through which to convey the 
water of life in the same purity with which it 
had issued from the Founrain itself. One, 
indeed, and but one, proved false; but, hap- 
pily for the world, he betrayed his Master 
before he could betray his cause, to the esta- 
blishment of which his treachery was made 
signally subservient. 

Verse 5. Way of the Gentiles, §c.—That 
the apostles on this mission were forbidden 
to go to Gentile nations or among the Sama- 
ritans, in deference to the prejudices of the 
Jews, or in the least degree to give sanction 
to their notions of superiority ovér the hea- 
thens or semi-heathens, with whom they 
were surrounded, is a very unfounded notion, 
and is wholly inconsistent with that spirit of 
charity and kindnessto the whole world which 
so often breaks forth in the discourses of our 
Lord himself. This mission of the twelve, 
as appears by the foregoing chapter, pro- 

ceeded from Christ’s deeply-excited compas- 

| sion or the neglected and perishing condition 
f the Jewish people ; so that their degrada- 

tion and misery, not their fancied superiority, 
were implied in it. Christ, indeed, was sent 
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6 » But go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. 

7 And as ye go, preach, saying, © The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


c Luke x, 9. 


first and principally to the Jews, and so'were 
his apostles ; and the reason was obvious.— 
Christianity was to be built upon the founda- 
tion of the Old Testament, as the same dis- 
pensation perfected. No other people had 
been placed in such a course of training to 
receive it ; and either the Jews, who held the 
prophecies of. this new dispensation, and 
certain principles common both to the new 
and to the old, must be convinced of the truth 
of Christ’s claims and doctrines, or be rea- 
sonably silenced by appeals to what they held 
sacred, before Christianity could be proposed 
to any distant nation with hope of suc- 
cess. The kind affection of our Lord to his 
country—for among his other illustrious hu- 
man virtues he has shown us what a pure 
and ardent patriotism really is—would impel 
him to seek first the salvation of his own 
people ; but the design was higher than this. 
The Gospel system had been yet but imper- 
fectly announced, and indeed was incomplete, 
as wanting the facts of the great sacrifice, 
the resurrection, the ascension, and the priest- 
hood of its Founder, by all which, many 
important prophecies were yet to be accom- 
plished; and the time, therefore, was not 
come for its being propounded to Gentile 
nations, who did not admit the preliminary 
and preparatory dispensation of the Old Tes- 
tament. Yet before Christianity received its 
perfect form, and was stamped by the hand 
of its Divine Author with its final seal, an 
opportunity for effecting great good presented 
itself among the Jews. John the Baptist 
had, by his preaching, produced a great im- 
pression upon the people, and led them to 
expect the immediate appearance of Mes- 
siah: now, the office of the apostles, to be 
sent forth in different directions, was to de- 
clare that Jesus was that Messiah; to work 
miracles in his name, in order to prove it; 
to relate his mighty works ; and, no doubt, 
to repeat his sayings and discourses; thus 
calling forth prayer, and ‘incipient faith, and 
spiritual desires, and disposing many at least 
to receive the Gospel when it should, in its: 
complete form and its fulness of evidence, 
be proposed to them; for the subject of their 
preaching was to be, “ The kingdom of hea- 
ven is at hand.” Great immediate good was 
to be done, and the seed of a large future 
harvest was sown: Nor are we to under- 
stand the prohibition of our Lord so strictly 
as to suppose that the Gentiles who mingled 
with the Jews, many of whom were either 
proselytes or well affected to many truths in 
the Jewish religion, or that the Samaritans 
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8 Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, cast out devils: freely ye 
have received,’freely give. 


d Mark vi, 8; Luke ix, 3; xxii, 35. 





they might meet with, were to be wholly 
neglected. Christ himself did not despise 
this class of men, though he too was sent, as 
he sent his apostles, “tothe lost sheep of 
the house of Israel,” that is, chiefly and prin- 
cipally. - The way of the Gentiles” means 
the road leading to the Gentile nations; there- 
fore they were not to go to the Gentiles as 
nations ; and into any city of the Samaritans 
they were not to enter, that is, to fulfil their 
mission. These, were to be visited in the 
fulness of time. But many individual Gen- 
tiles in Judea were as well prepared, by their 
previous knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures, 
to receive benefit from their mission as the 
Jews, and probably many individual Samari- 
tans also, as their Master himself had found. 

Verse 8. Raise the dead.—Because we 
have no account of the apostles raising the 
dead before the ascension of Christ, it has 
been contended that these words have been 
interpolated ; in favour of which, it is plead- 
ed, that they are not found in several MSS. 
and versions. They are, however, found in 
the Vulgate, Syriac, Ethiopic, and Arabic 
versions, and inthe Cambr. and Alex. MSS., 
and in several of the fathers; nor for such 
an interpolation can any good reason be con- 
jectured. The allegation that the twelve 
apostles, during this their first mission, raised 
no dead to life, or it is thought the fact would 
have been mentioned, proves nothing; for 
neither do we read that they “ cleansed any 
lepers,” and yet that power is expressly com- 
mitted tothem. , It may, however, be granted, 
that they did not, at that twme, raise any dead 
to life; yet to argue from this against the 
clause in the text, entirely overlooks one of 
the main circumstances connected with the 
exercise of these powers ; that they were not 
to be wielded at the judgment and discretion 
of man. The occasions for their exercise 
were presented to them. by a special Provi- 
dence, and the powers were to be exercised 
on consideration, prayer, and looking up to 
God for intimations of his will. It could 
never be intended that they should raise all 
the dead to life, whom they might meet on 
their journey, carried out. for burial. Our 
Lord did not thus use his power, as they well 
knew ; but that when it should seem to be for 
the glory of God, and when they were under 
the impulse of that superior power by which 
alone the attempt could be effectual. No 
such oceasions might or probably did oceur 
on this journey ; but that power was with 
them which was adequate to the case, had 
the wisdom of God so appointed ; and it con- 
tinued with them through their whole apos- 
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9 4 * Provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in your purses, 
10 Nor scrip for your journey, neither 
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tolic life, but still subject to be exerted only 
under special impulses. It is farther to be 
observed, that the discourse is not to be con- 
sidered as applicable only to their first limited 
apostolical journey, although that was the 
oceasion which called it forth. See note on 
verse 17. 

Freely ye have recewed, gc.—They were 
to receive no money, no compensation, but. 
the bare support afforded by a free hospi- 
tality ; although, when they healed diseases, 
the gratitude of many might offer them con- 
siderable gifts. They were to be decently 
supported in their work; and this was to be 
the standing rule of future times as to minis- 
ters, and its limit; but whether this support 
was to be given in kind or money, circum- 
stances may determine. The intention of 


‘the rule is to prohibit making a gain of god- 


liness, and to prevent the ministry from being - 
regarded as a lucrative profession. They 
were therefore to go forth in full dependence 
upon Providence, and, under that, the good 
will of well-disposed men. No money was 
to be taken in their purses, sig rag Zwvag, 
girdles, which the orientals and even Romans 
used as purses. Nor were they to take a 
scrip, xnpa, the bag in which travellers car- 
ried provisions from stage to stage ; nor two 
coats, x! Tov, vests or tunics; nor shoes, 
uarodnwara, which some distinguish from 
sandals. They were, however, originally the 
same, although, in a later age, the shoe was a 
covering for the whole foot, as distinguished. 
from ¢avdaAsov, which defended only the sole. 
The meaning certainly was, not that they 
should go barefoot, as some have understood 
it, any more than that they should go without 
coats ; but that they should not take two pairs 


‘of sandals, as they were not to take two 


coats, nor yet staves. St. Mark says, “ save 
a staff only,” which shows that one was per- 
mitted. Two staves were therefore prohibited, 
as two coats arid two pairs of sandals: should, 
therefore, their staff be broken or lost, they 
were to look to the kindness of those to 
whom they preached to furnish them with 
this part of the necessary ‘equipment of an 
eastern traveller, as well as for a supply of 
sandals and coats when needed; so absolute 
was to be their trust in God, so free were 
they to keep themselves from those anxieties 
which superfluity always brings with it; and.’ 
yet such care was taken to remind the peo- 
ple of the duty of a liberal. hospitality to 
guests sent by such a Master and on such ai 
errand, that they might want nothing neces- 
sary to health and comfort, when it was seen 
that their necessities called for supplies; for, 
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two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves : 
efor the workman is worthy of his 
meat. 

11 f And into whatsoever city or town 
ye shall enter, inquire who in it is worthy ; 
and there abide till ye go thence. 

12 And when ye come into a house, 
salute it. 

13. And if the house be worthy, let 
your peace come upon it: but if it be 
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adds our Lord, the labourer is worthy of his 
meat, tng spoons, of his maintenance, includ- 
ing here all necessaries, but not money.— 
Michaelis, who holds that Matthew’s Gospel 
was first written in Hebrew, conjectures, that 
before the words shoes and staves, stood 
xx, “except only;” it would then be read, 
that the disciples were to take nothing with 
them but shoes and staves; but the sense 
does not require this conjectural amendment ; 
and the notion of a Hebrew original is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. See the introduction. ° 

Verse 11. Worthy.—Not Pious, as some 
suppose; for of whom were the apostles to 
obtain their information, but from those they 
might casually meet, persons who would ge- 
nerally direct them to the highest professors 
of the piety most popular in that day ; the 
ostentatious Pharisees, who were the most 
likely persons to reject them? But by the 
“worthy,” are probably meant liberal and 
bountiful persons, well known for practising 
hospitality to strangers, which was generally 
a good indication of moral worth, though not 
an infallible one; and our Lord prepares 
them for disappointment in some instances, 
even from persons who had this good report. 

There abide.—They were not to go from 
house to house, through fickleness of temper, 
or show that they could not bear with the 
infirmities of those by whom they were en- 
tertained, should they be exercised with this 
trial of meekness; or that they were discon- 
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not worthy, let. your peace return to 
you. 

14 & And whosoever shall not receive 
you, nor hear your words, when ye depart 
out of that house or city, » shake off the 
dust of your feet. ; 

15 Verily I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than 
for that city. 


g Mark vi, 11.—h Acts xiii, 51. 


your office and your work, let your peace re- 
turn; that is, it shall return, the imperative 
being used for the prophetic future: they 
were to withdraw a benediction which could 
only be pronounced in Christ’s name; and 
he engages to-ratify their act. This is a 
proof that more than the ordinary salutations 
are here intended; for our Lord was not 
teaching his apostles the common forms of 
civility, which they well enough understood. 
Let your peace ReTuRN to you, is a Hebraism. 
Thus it is said of God’s word, that it “ would 
return to him void,” on-the supposition that 
it failed to produce its effect; and prayer not 
answered is said to return “into the bosom.” 
The sense, therefore, is, that, in the case 
stated, the peace prayed for would not be 
imparted, the blessing offered would not be 
given. 

Verse 14. Shake off the dust.of your feet. 
—The Jews thought the dust of heathen 
lands polluted, and were careful to free them- 
selves from it. Of this, Wetstein has given 
many examples from their writers, as, “The 
dust of ‘Syria defiles, like the dust of other 
heathen countries.” By this significant act, 
therefore, not performed in passion and re- 
sentment, but solemnly, as commanded by 
Christ, the apostles were to declare that 
house or city which rejected them, as worthy 
only to be ranked with the polluted cities of 
the heathen, even with Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Verse 15. In the day of judgment, than 


tented with the accommodations afforded | for that city.—That is, than for the inhabit- 


them. If, upon the whole, their entertainers 
were willing to receive them, and out of re- 
spect to their message, they were to show 
themselves indifferent to all inferior con- 
siderations, and to practise humility, patience, 
and self denial. 

Verse 12. Salute it.—That is, the house- 
hold, the family. What the salutation was 
we learn from St. Luke: “ Peace be to this 
house ;” which indeed is added here in the 
Vulgate, Pax huic domut. Peace signifies 
every kind of felicity. “Great is peace,” 
say the rabbins; “ for all other blessings are 
comprehended in it.” 

Verse 13. But if it be not worthy; let your 
peace return to you.—If you are rejected out 
of hatred to your Master and his message, 


ants of that city. Collective bodies of men 
composing cities and nations have their 
punishment in this life; but in the final judg- 
ment they will be dealt with as individuals : 
“¢ pveRY ONE shall give account of himself to 
God.” Some modern critics, relying on that 
frail ground, the absence of the article before 
usp, render it “, day of judgment ;” for- 
getting that, in the very same day here men- 
tioned, the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah are also to be judged. The day mentioned 
can therefere be no other than THe day of 
final judgment. Let two things here be 
strongly marked: 1. That the severest Tem- 
PoRAL judgments upon sinful men, do not 
satisfy the claims of the offended justice of a 


iholy God. The wretched inhabitants of the 
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16 4 ‘Behold, I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye there- 
fore wise as serpents, and * harmless as 
doves. 


i Luke x, 3. 





cities of the plain are still reserved to public 
trial and future vengeance. 2. That terrible 
as their case will be, it shall be more. tolera- 
ble, more supportable, than that of those who 
reject the Gospel of Christ, an act which in- 
volves a contempt of the highest manifesta- 
tion of the Divine mercy. 

Verse 16. Wise as serpents.—Not wise or 
skilful to inflict injury, which indeed serpents 
are, by hiding themselves, and striking their 
victim unawares. ‘This interpretation is ex- 
cluded by the next simile, harmless as doves; 
but, as the instinct of the serpent leads him 
also adroitly to shun danger by quickly re- 
tiring into his hiding place, so our Lord en- 
joins upon his disciples a prudent foresight 
of impending evils, and a timely escape from 
them ; in opposition to that fanatical courting 
- and braving of persecution, in which some 
ardent minds might be apt to indulge. This 
precept, however, shows that Holy Seripture 
is to be interpreted by a collation of its parts, 
or we might fall into the greatest errors. . In 
other passages our Lord enjoins the exposing 
ourselves to all risks and sufferings for the 
sake of the truth; and even to rejoice in per- 
secutions for his name’s sake. Between 
these there is no contradiction, but the finest 
moral harmony. Whenever duty, honestly 
interpreted, without the bias of self love, 
allows us to escape danger by the exercise 
of prudence, not only respect to ourselves, 
but also that we may prevent others from 
grievously sinning, by indulging their malig- 
nity against Christ, requires that we ought 
to embrace the opportunity of doing so.— 
When, however, safety cannot be secured 
without injury to our Master’s truth and 
cause, no consideration will induce the faith- 
ful disciple to desert his post, or to shrink 
from death itself. Passion is excluded from 
our religion, that calm PRINCIPLE may ex- 
hibit its more noble triumphs. 

Harmless as doves.—This admits of no 
limitation ; but is to be the character of dis- 
ciples at all times and under all circumstances, 
whether they fight or fly. farmless, axepouog, 
which some derive from «, privative, and 
xEpau), OF xEpovvuys, tO mingle, and hence 
render it, pure, without malice: so Hesy- 
chius. But the antithesis appears thus to be 
lost. As our,Lord obviously meant to enjoin 
prudence, rightly understood, upon his dis- 
ciples by the proverbial example of the ser- 
pent, he must have intended to guard them 
against that cunning of the serpent which is 
employed to injure and destroy ; the opposite 
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17 But beware of men: for they will 

deliver you up to the councils, and they 

will scourge you in their synagogues ; 
18 And ye shall be brought before 
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to which is not so properly freedom from 
malice, which is not an obvious quality of 
the dove,as harmlessness, which has rendered 
the dove every where the emblem of peace. 
The derivation may therefore be better 
drawn from «, privative, and xepai@w, to hurt, 
and is therefore accurately expressed in our, 
translation. The expression was probably 
proverbial. 

Verse 17. But beware of men, &c.—Whe- 
ther the article before avdpwarov has the em- 
phasis assigned to it by Middleton, and others 
who regard it either as making a renewed men- 
tion of the class of men previously designated 
as ‘‘ wolves,” or as signifying Jews in oppo- 
sition to heathens, a still less probable sup- 
position, is quite conjectural; and, indeed, 
either view only serves to divert the reader 
from what appears to be the true antithesis, 
which lies not between one class of men and 
another, but is an implied one between MEN 
and serpents. ‘The last idea in our Lord’s 
mind was the mischievous.nature of the ser- 
pent tribe, all imitation of which he forbids 
to his disciples; and this naturally leads him 
to caution them against MEN, as More veno- 
mous, cunning, and deadly than serpents 
themselves: but beware of men. 

Councils, synagogues.—The councils here 
mentioned are the courts attached to each 
synagogue, which had the power of scourg- 
ing. The disciples are forewarned that they 
would be delivered up to cowncils to be pro- 
ceeded against as delinquents, and the result 
would be the infliction of “‘forty stripes, 
save one,” as many of the disciples afterward 
experienced ; for our Lord-must be under- 
stood, not as speaking of what should hap- 
pen to the twelve apostles during the tem- 
porary mission on which he was now sending 
them, nor as confining his remarks and ex- 
hortations to them alone, but through them 
to all his persecuted disciples afterward, and 
to them with respect to their whole ministry 
to the end of their life. This is clear from 
the next verse: And ye shall be brought be- 
fore governors and kings for my sake, for a 
testimony against them and the Gentiles ; so 
that his words manifestly extend to those 
times also when they should be employed in 
their mission among the Gentile nations, to” 
whom they were as yet commanded not to 
go. This consideration is necessary for the 
right understanding of several parts of this 
discourse ; for if it be restrained only to the 
first limited mission of the apostles, it be- 
comes in many parts obscure. The scourg- 
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governors and kings for my sake, for a 
testimony ar them and the Gentiles. 

19 * But when they deliver you up, 
take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak : for it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak. 
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ing of delinquents was performed by the 
chuzan, or servant of the synagogue. The 
practice was for the: superior judge to read 
passages out of the law during the infliction 
of the punishment; the second judge num- 
bered the stripes; and the third gave the 
order to strike before each blow. St. Paul 
was thus scourged in the synagogue five times. 
The instrument of scourging was a leathern 
thong, doubled and twisted. 

Verse 18. A testimony against them.— 
The first preachers of the Gospel gave a 
strong testimony to the truth of their religion 
by the.readiness which they showed to suffer 
in attestation of the facts on which it was 
built; and the truth of which they had the 
means of knowing with certainty ; while the 
Divine origin of its doctrines derived a pow- 
erful evidence from the. calm heroism, the 
meek and forgiving spirit, with which they 
inspired the sufferers.» This was also a tes- 
timony AGAINST their persecutors, because it 
rendered the cruelties they exercised upon 
holy, benevolent, and peaceful men inexcusa- 
ble, and a crime against God, though done 
often under the sanction of public laws. 

_Verse 19. It shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak.—As they 
would often be questioned, not only as to 
matters of fact touching their conduct, but as 
to their motives, designs, and opinions, their 
appearance before magistrates would neces- 
sarily often demand both the statement and 
defence of the truths of Christianity, and, 
before Jewish rulers, appeals also to the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, in which they 
would have to encounter, not only violent 
prejudices, but subtle objections. They might 
naturally therefore be anxious, lest, in such 
circumstances, through fear, they might lose 
their self possession, and through hurry of 
spitit injure both the truth and themselves. 
The promise of our Lord was therefore de- 
signed to remove all anxiety in this respect. 
It assured them of special assistance, both as 
to wHAT and How they should speak, which 
two particulars comprehend every thing in a 
suitable and truly eloquent discourse. The 
matter and the manner both were to be under 
Divine suggestion; but the latter is not to be 
understood of the graces of delivery, but of 
“the spirit and power” of their addresses:.—-. 
Such is the import of the promise made to 
the apostles ; but it contains no more than all 
true Christians in all ages may expect, when 
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Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 

you. ithe 

21 ' And the brother shall deliver up 


the brother to death, and the father the 
child: and the children shall rise up 
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called upon’ in any way to bear their testi+ 
mony to the truth; for new revelations are 
not at all intended in the text, and in fact do 
not appear to have been ever made to the 
first. preachers in such circumstances. What 
is, promised is the power to give a clear, 
convincing, energetic statement of what had 
been already revealed ; an assistance which 
was to suggest the fittest topics, and the 
most appropriate manner of stating them.— 
Why then should we be told, that other 
Christians have no authority to look up to 
Christ their Master with the same confi- 
dence? Those who have descanted on the 
fanaticism of looking for new revelations on 
the authority of this text, do not themselves 
understand its meaning, which implies, not 
the revelation of new truth, but the power of 
stating effectually that which had been com- 
municated. Let the private Christian, then, 
when placed in difficult circumstances, and 
yet is. called upon to speak concerning his 
religion, rely upon the promise of his Master, 
both to aid his rHoucuts, and influence his 
SPIRIT and manner; and let ministers also 
have the same holy confidence in Divine 
help in their great though regular employ- 
ment of pREAcHING the Gospel. Nor did it 
follow from this promise, that the apostles 
were not previously to study their religion, 
or to revolve in their minds the points on 
which they might be interrogated : they were 
not to be careless as to the matter, but simply 
not anxious and distracted; for that is the 
import of wy wepiavndnre, the words used. 
This‘also is applicable to the ordinary exer- 
cise of the ministry. After all the previous — 
thought which may have been employed, the 
dependence, as to the statement of truth in a 
proper and influential manner, is to be placed 
upon Christ; and if prayer for Divine aid 
means any thing, that aid must be similar to 
the assistance here promised to the apostles 
when they had to “give a reason of the 
hope within them” before governors and 
kings. Like them, too, all true ministers of 
Christ are authorized to dismiss distracting 
anxiety, as to what or how they shall speak, 
and to make their preaching “a work of 
faith,” as well as “a labour of love.” ‘Those 
who choose to write their sermons at full 
length, and read or repeat them from me- 
mory, of course, give up all claim in this 
promise. lesa 

Verse 20. For it is not you that speak, 
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against their parents, and cause them to 
be put to death. . 

22 And ye shall be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake: ™but he that endur- 
eth to the end shall be saved. 


m Mark xiii, 13. 


c.—You alone do not speak ; or, you speak 
not without special and direct assistance ; 
but the Spirit of your Father speaketh in 
you, by ordering your thoughts, and giving 
you “utterance.” And He who “ made man’s 
mouth” to be his instrument, is still “with 
the mouth” of his faithful servants to this 
day. 

Verse 21. Children shall rise up.—That 
is, if the term be taken forensically, as wit- 
nesses in the courts in which their believing 
parents shall be prosecuted; but it need not 
be so restricted. The words intimate that 
religious hatred should sever the tenderest 
bonds of natural affection, and overcome and 
pervert the strongest instincts of human na- 
ture. This declaration is to be regarded in 
the light of a prediction which, in many sub- 
sequent ages, has been most fully accom- 
plished; and who but He that “knew what 
was in man,” and whose omniscient eye could 
search the depths of the future, could have 
so accurately traced this repulsive feature in 
the dark history of religious persecutions ? 
The experience of past ages afforded little aid 
to conjecture here. That persecution ‘“ for 
righteousness’ sake,” in which the highest 
degree of truth and holiness uniformly pro- 
voked the most diaholical enmity, arising from 
an unmixed hatred of truth and holiness 
themselves, which, since Christianity was first 
introduced into our world, has been practised 
in almost every age and place, both by Jews, 
pagans, and hypocritical Christians, had no 
parallel in the ancient world. 'To foresee 
this extraordinary moral phenomenon, and to 
foretell it, was, in the proper sense, to utter a 
prophecy, every part of which has been ex- 
actly and a thousand times exemplified. 

Verse 22. Endureth to, the end, &ce.— 
Some have explained the end, to mean the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem; and 
the salvation here promised to the enduring, 
to be deliverance from the calamities which 
should befall the Jews ; but this is too limited 
and secular an interpretation. The end is 
the termination of the sufferings and trials 
of each individual, which would not, how- 
ever, in all its forms cease but with the life 
of the faithful disciple; and the salvation is 
deliverance from eternal wrath, to which 
every one who should be ashamed of confess- 
ing Christ would be inevitably doomed. ‘“ Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life,” may be taken as our Lord’s 
ewn comment upon these words, in his mes- 
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23 But when they persecute you in 
this city, flee ye into‘another : for verily 
I say unto you, Ye shall not * have gone 
over the cities of Israel, till the Son of 
man be come. 








* Or, end, or, finish. 








sage to one of the persecuted Churches of 
Asia Minor. The practice of many com- 
mentators to refer so many of the allusions 
in the discourses of John the Baptist, and 
those of our Lord, to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, and the deliverance of the Christians, 
has destroyed the force of many of the most 
impressive passages in both. This misap- 
plication, im many instances, is absurd; in 
others it corrupts the sense of Scripture, and 
destroys its spirituality. In the present in- 
stance, the promise, that he that endureth to 
the end shall be saved, can have no important 
meaning when considered asa part of a dis- 
course which contains solemn directions to 
the apostles, as to the exercise of their mi- 
nistry to the end of their life, and through 
them to all ministers. What appositeness 
to this great design would there have been 
in saying, ‘‘ He that continues a Christian 
until Jerusalem is besieged by the Romans, 
shall escape being shut up within its walls?” 
a danger to which not more than one or two, 
if any, of the apostles were exposed, they be- 
ing for the most part absent from Judea ; but, 
if otherwise, it has no correspondence with 
the labours, sufferings, and rewards of the 
faithful, enduring minister of Christ, as set 
forth in other passages, which connect them 
all with the interests of the soul, and the 
solemnities and glories of eternity. ‘These 
remarks are made to guard the reader against 
those false and generally debasing interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, which often occur even 
among learned commentators, both domestic 
and. foreign, who not being spiritual men 


‘themselves, or prone largely to sacrifice the 


sense of particular passages to some favourite 
theory or principle of interpretation, greatly 
mislead. the inattentive ‘and incautious. 

_ Verse 23. Ye shall not have gone over the 
cities, Fo.—Ov wun TEersOnre Tag moAsic, Ye 
shall not end or finish the cities, says the 
margin, that is, by visiting them. The mean- 
ing is, “ Ye shall not have accomplished your 
mission to the cities of Israel, till the Son 
of man be come;” or, “ Ye shall scarcely 
have conveyed to all those cities the tidings 
of salvation before the Son of man come.” 
The coming of the Son of man signifies his 
awful manifestation as the Judge of the Jew- 
ish nation, by the ever-memorable and fatal 
invasion of the Romans, and the entire con- 
sequent subversion of their polity ; which in- 
visible coming of his he several times refers 
to in his prophecies, as the type of his final 
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24 "The, disciple is not above his 
master, nor the servant above his lord. 

25 It is enough for the disciple that 
he be as his master, and the servant as 


n Luke vi, 40; John xiii, 16. 


advent as the Judge of the world. This is 
another proof that the address here made to 
the apostles referred also to their future mi- 
nistry after his resurrection, and that of his 
other commissioned servants; and the object 
of it was to quicken them to a zealous itine- 
rancy through all the cities of Israel, by in- 
timating that the judgment of that wretched 
people could not long be delayed. ‘They had 
a great work to do, and but little space to do 
itin. Judgment was at the door in its most 
awful forms, and the ministers of salvation 
were therefore to employ every effort in 
plucking as many out of the fire as possible. 
‘There was no time to be lost in disputing 
with the incorrigibly obstinate ; “‘ when, there- 
fore, they persecute you in one city, flee to 
another,” and compass the length and breadth 
of a devoted land in order to save some. ‘T'o 
refer this coming of the Son of man to his 
resurrection or ascension, has no warrant 
from any similar use of the phrase, and, in 
fact, wholly obscures the passage; for the 
apostles were not employed in this work until 
the resurrection of Christ, except only for a 
very short time, after which they returned 
and remained with Christ. If, therefore, the 
work assigned them, of visiting all the cities 
of Israel, was subsequent to the resurrection 
and ascension, then the coming of “ the Son 
of man” must be subsequent to that event 
also, and can only be referred to his coming 
to judge and destroy the nation. Some ren- 
der reAsw, to instruct; but this is far-fetched ; 
and there is no necessity for departing from 
the common rendering: for the objection, 
that, as many years elapsed before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, there could be no 
such scarcity of time to go over the cities of 
Israel as seems to be intimated; that would 
be true, if nothing more had been meant than 
paying a hasty visit to each; but our Lord 
refers to the serious and laborious efforts of 
his apostles and other disciples to bring the 
Jews to embrace the Gospel, in order that 
they might escape the threatened judgments 
_of God; and forty years was but a short 
time for them to pursue such labours amidst 
prejudice, calumny, and persecution, so as to 
discharge their consciences as to every city, 
and town, and village of Judea, to render all 
inexcusable, and to train up, out of so cor- 
rupt a mass, those numerous, though small 
Hebrew Churches, which by their instru- 
mentality were in fact raised up. 
Verse 24, The disciple 1s not above his 
master, $c.—The consideration of the hu- 
miliations, persecutions, and reproaches of 
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his lord. If they have called the master 

of the house Beelzebub, how much more 

shall they call them of his household ? 
26 Fear them not therefore: ° for there 


o Mark iv, 22; Luke viii, 17; xii, 2. 


our blessed Lord, will always greatly tend to 
sustain the patience of the suffering disciples. 
We can only successfully run thé race of 
difficulty, as the race of duty, by “looking 
unto Jesus.” 

Verse 25. Beelzebub.—Our translators 
have followed the Vulgate in writing this 
name Beelzebub, instead of Beelzebul, which 
is undoubtedly the true reading. Baalzebub 
was an Ekronite or Philistine idol, 3137 Sya, 
mentioned 2 Kings i, 2, and this in Greek is 
written PecrZeBour, Beelzebul, the 2 being 
changed into A, because no word in Greek is 
found to end in 8. The same idol is meant 
by each appellation; and as this was a chief 
deity among the pagan nations which sur- 
rounded the Jews, and as the latter believed 
all the false deities of the heathens to be evil 
spirits, the name was transferred to Satan, 
and commonly used as a name for “ the princé 
of devils.” Baalzebub signifies the Lord of 
fies, this deity being probably the object of 
special trust for deliverance from hornets, 
locusts, and other winged insects, the scourge 
of those countries; but with the Jews of our 
Lord’s time it was merely employed as one 
of the names of Satan. The notion of Light- 
foot that Baalzebub was altered by the Jews 
into Beelzebul, from 433; Zebul, pune, in 
order to express their contempt of this and 
other idols invented by them, and that it was 
in this contemptuous sense that it was ap- 
plied to our Lord by the Pharisees, appears 
to be no better than an ingenious conjecture ; 
for the Syriac, Ethiopic, and Arabic versions 
agree with the Vulgate, which indicates that 
the oriental name was Beelzebub. If Beel- 
zebul be the same as Beelzebub, the change 
in the final letter when expressed in Greek, 
is sufficiently accounted for above; and if 
Beelzebul were a different deity from Beel- 
zebub, the word may mean the Lord of 
heaven, or the celestial habitation, 5433, Ze- 
bul having that signification: and this was 
probably the same deity whom the Phenicians, 
neighbours of the Ekronites, worshipped un- 
der the name of tnw 5y3, Baal Shemin, 
Lord of the heavens. Beside this, the name 
of Beelzebub or Beelzebul was not given to 
our Lord with reference to these idols at all, 
but to Satan himself. It was not, therefore, 
so much a name of jeering contempt as of 
deep malignant blasphemy. They called him, 
in fact, a devil, a chief devil, or, as when 
speaking out fully on another occasion, “ Thou 
hast A DEVIL, and art mad.” 

Verse 26. Thereis nothing covered, &c.— 
As our Lord had been just referring to the 
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is nothing covered, that shall not be re- 
vealed ; and hid, that shall not be known. 
27 What I tell you in darkness, that 
speak ye in light: and what ye hear in 
ji 7 p St. Luke, 
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the ear, that preach ye upon the house- 
tops. if 

28 p And fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul : 





chap. xii, 4. 





gross and malicious slanders with which his 
disciples’ should be assailed, and as he here 
fortifies their minds against the fear of. ca- 
lumniators, it is most natural to refer these 
words to that ultimate justification of their 
characters and motives which Divine Provi- 
dence would bring about ; so that these words 
also have a prophetic character. For a time 
obloquy “covered” anid “hid” the faith, the 
charity, and the purity of the first preachers 
of the Gospel; and in place of these virtues 
the worst motives were attributed to them. 
They were regarded “as the filth and off- 
scouring of all things, and not fit to live,” 
“men that turned the world upside down,” 
“ pestilent fellows, and movers of sedition oe 


but what was thus covered and hid has been 


revealed. How truly has “the righteous- 
ness” of these men, who laid character as 
well as life upon the altar of sacrifice, ‘‘ been 
brought forth as brightness, and their judg- 
ment as the noonday!” “What honours, true 
and grateful honours, have been for ages ren- 
dered to the apostles, evangelists, and pro- 
phets of primitive Christianity, while the 
names of their revilers have perished in the 
dust, or been preserved only on the records 
of infamy! And the hallowed fame of these 
heroic men still extends; new nations every 
year learn their history, read their writings, 
derive life and salvation from the truth for 
which they suffered and died ; and pronounce, 
and to the end of time shall pronounce, 
with admiration, affection, and the joyful hope 
ef seeing them in person, these names once 
cast out as evil, and which were joyfully 
surrendered to be a “ proverb and a by-word” 
for the sake of Christ, and for the salvation 
of the world. Thus also has constancy in 
suffering in a righteous cause been often 
since their day rewarded; and those great 
imitators of apostolic zeal and patience, by 
whose efforts fallen truth has so often been 
raised up in the Church, and the kingdom of 
darkness successfully assailed, and who long 
were objects of popular abuse, or the hatred 
ef proud persecutors, have:either outlived 
every calumny, or left a name, the reputation 
of which God himself has so cared for, as to 
cause it to be embalmed in the grateful ho- 
mage of succeeding generations. — 

Verse 27. What I tell you in darkness.— 
This duty is urged by the preceding con- 
sideration: if God will take care of the in- 
terest and reputation of those who suffer 
reproach for the sake of Christ, let this ani- 
mate you to the great duty of openly and 
fearlessly proclaiming the Gospel. Dark- 








ness here means privacy ; for to his disciples 
alone, partially before, and especially after 
his resurrection, our Lord opened the full 
and perfect system of his religion; but not 
for themselves only, for they were thus made 
“ stewards,” dispensers, “of the mysteries 
of God.” 

What ye hear in the ear, §c.—This allu- 
sion is to a practice in the Jewish syna- 
gogues. After the return from the captivity 
the pure Hebrew was nolonger the vernacular 
tongue of the Jews, yet the law continued te 
be read in that language ; but that its sense 
might be conveyed to the people, an inter- 
preter, called Targumista, was attached to 
every synagogue, into whose ear the doctor 
in a soft voice read the Hebrew text, and 
the interpreter pronounced it aloud in the 
common dialect. The Jewish doctors too 
employed interpreters, from notions of dig- 
nity, into whose ear they whispered their 
instructions in the Hebrew tongue; and they 
declared them to the multitude in their own 
dialect. But our Lord gives stronger em- 
phasis to the open and earnest publication of 
the truths he should privately teach his dis- 
ciples, by enjoining that they should preach 
them upon the house tops. The Jewish 
houses had flat roofs, and so. also had their 
public buildings, from which proclamations 
were made to the people. The publication 
of the Gospel is therefore to be a PUBLIC OF- 
FICIAL PROCLAMATION to all ranks of people. 
This custom appears to explain the words of 
Christ better than that of sounding a trumpet 
from the roof by the minister of the synagog 
to announce the approach of the Sabbath. 

Verse 28. Are not able to kill the soul.— 
Thus our Lord at'once declares the soul’s: 
immortality, and shows. how limited is the 
power of tyrannous. persecutors: their ma- 
lignant arm reaches not the soul; it can nei- 
ther destroy its peace here, nor its happy 
existence hereafter. This text also furnishes 
a decisive argument in favour of the con- 
scious existence ofthe soul in a separate’ 
state. For, not to urge that we cannot con- 
ceive of the existence of the soul at all 
without consciousness; yet, if by the death 
of the body it were deprived of perception 
and thought, of activity and enjoyment, 
though all these should be restored at the 
last day, it would be as truly Ailled as the 
body, which also at the resurrection ‘shall 
have its life, sensation, and activity more 
perfectly restored. It is only upon the basis 
of the soul’s immortality, that a true courage 
in the way of duty can be built ;. well might 
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but rather fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell. . 

29. Are not two sparrows sold for a 
“farthing? and one of them shall 





*Tt is in value half-penny farthing, in the original, 
as being the tenth part of the Roman penny. 





he be excused from suffering for any truth, 
who has no hope beyond the present life. 
“That man,” says Epictetus, “deserves to 
be terrified, af:o¢ es poSsicdos, who has not 
learned that he himself is not flesh and bones, 
but that his proper self is that which uses 
these, and suitably employs them.” 

Destroy both soul and body in hell.—The 
meaning is not that the punishment of bad 
men ina future life is annihilation; for the 
word is often used to express continuance in 
a state of wretchedness, as Matt. xv, 24; and, 
whatever more modern rabbins may have 
thought, the utter destruction of the souls of 
the wicked in a future state was not the 
opinion of the Jews of our Lord’s age, except 
of the Sadducees, who, being materialists, 
made no distinction between the soul and the 
body. We have, on this point, the sentiment 
of Philo: “ Men think that death is the end 
of their troubles, whereas it is only the ‘be- 
ginning of them. It is the lot of the wicked 
that they live in death, and suffer as it were 
continual death.” : 

Verses 29-31. Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing ? gc.—This passage forcibly 
and affectingly declares the providence of 
God as the foundation of an assured trust on 
the part of the disciples, even in the most 
\ perplexed and dangerous circumstances.— 
The connection of the argument with what 
precedes is, ‘Fear not them that kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul;” so 
limited is their power, so short the arm of 
your most potent adversary: but this is not 
the only reason why you ought not to fear 
these wrathful ‘and tyrannous men; even the 
limited power they have they ‘cannot exert 
independently of the Divine permission.— 
Their hearts and hands are grasped by an 
invisible but superior control; and neither in 
their own time, nor in their own manner, can 
they injure or destroy you. Lither they 
shall be entirely restrained from injuring you 
at all, or, when left to follow the impulses of 
their own bad passions, all results are still 
under the control of God. _ Till your work is 
done, or till your sufferings shall be for his 
glory and your own advantage, they rage 
only in a chain which they cannot break.— 
This is supported by a general illustration 
applicable to the trust and comfort of Christ’s 
true disciples, beyond the immediate occasion 
which called it forth. Sparrows are men- 
tioned as representing the smallest and most 
insignificant class of birds, of so little value 
that two were sold for a farthing, an assa- 
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not fall on the ground without your 
Father. 

30 4 But the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. 
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rium, about three of our farthings; yet ‘so _ 
minute and universal is the providence of 
God, that nothing to which he has’ given life 
dies but by his permission. As in the ser- 
mon on the mount God is represented as 
caring to provide the fowls of heaven with 
food, so here he is introduced as regulating 
the production and the extinction of the life 
of every individual, however small and con- 
temptible.- The-argument then arises from 
the less to the greater: ye are of more value 
than many sparrows; and if the life of an 
individual bird cannot perish without your 
Father, how much less the life of a human 
being, the life of a ransomed child of God, 
the life of a man sent forth on the greatest 
work upon earth, to proclaim salvation,.and 
that under God’s special commission, as his 
own ambassador! Nor-is the notice and care 
of God directed to individual persons only, 
but to whatever concerns that individual, 
however minute: the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. ‘This mode of expression 
appears to be taken from 1 Sam. xiv, 45; 
“‘ And the people said, Shall Jonathan die? 
—God forbid: as the Lord liveth, there shall 
not one hair of his head fall to the ground;” 
that is, he shall not sustain the least con- 
ceivable injury. The very brightness of 
this revelation of the doctrine of a particular 
providence has dazzled the eye of mere 
human philosophy. A general providence it 
may often admit ; but not this condescension 
of the Divine Being to particulars. The true 
reason, however, is, that, with all its pre- 
tence to high and noble views of God, it, in 
fact, grovels in low and unworthy concep- 
tions of his’ wisdom and power; and it 
knows nothing of his Love, his peculiar love 
to those who trust in him. But, even in 
right reason, the care of the whole necessa- 
rily implies the care of all the parts, however 
minute; and if it was not beneath God to 
create the smallest objects, it can never be 
thought below him to preserve and order 
them. Nor ought the allegation, that God 
has established general laws, to be suffered 
to obscure in our minds the great truth which 
these words of Christ contain. These gene- 
ral laws depend for their efficiency upon his 
continued agency; for natural things have 
no powers which they derive not-from him ; 
and these they cannot exercise independently 
of him; or even that general government of 
the world which is conceded would be put 
out of his hand. Ordinarily, there is in God 
what has been called an acquiescence in’a 
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81 Fear ye not therefore, ye are of- 
MA ¥ 


more value than many sparrows. 

- 32 * Whosoever therefore shall con- 
fess me before men, him will I confess 
also before my Father which is in heaven. 

33 * But whosoever shall deny me be- 
fore men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heayen. cs 

34 t Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send peace, 
but. a sword. 3 

35 For I am come to set a mana 





“x Luke xii, 8—s Mark viii, 38; Luke ix, 26; 
2 Tim. ii, 12.—t Luke xii, 51. 


variance “against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in- 
law. 

36 And a man’s foes shall be they of 
his own household. 

37 v He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me: and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me. 

38 w And he that taketh not his cross, 
and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. 


u Micah vii, 6—v Luke xiv, 26—w Matt. xvi, 24; 
Mark viii, 34; Luke ix, 23. 








commen course of events, or rather his power 
ordinarily works in an observable, regular 
manner; but there is alsO-INTERPOSITION as 
well as acquiescence, or-prayer and indivi- 
dual trust must be expunged from religion, 
and with them religion itself must lose the 
great foundations upon which it) rests.— 
‘These then are the noble views which are 
opened to us by the Divine Teacher. God 
regulates every thing, however minute, with- 
out degradation to his glorious majesty, and 
without embarrassment to his infinite intelli- 
gence. He governs absolutely without vio- 
lence to the moral freedom of accountable 
beings, and their contending volitions won- 
derfully but certainly work out his purposes ; 
but no general arrangement can render his 
‘special interposition impracticable, since all 
is foreseen and all provided for. The true 
disciple may therefore fully “trust in his 
mercy :” God himself takes his cause into 
his hand, orders his steps, weighs out his 
blessings and his afflictions, wards off his 
dangers, controls his enemies, disposes all 
the events of life into a course of hallowing 
discipline, and never permits him to fall into 
the hands of an enemy except when by that 
means some good to the Church, and some 
benefit to the suffering disciple himself, are 
to be accomplished by it; so that, even then, 
**he maketh the wrath of man to praise him.” 
This may often take place by an inscrutable 
process; but the result is certain. | 

Verse 32. Confess me, gc.—To confess 
Christ is openly to acknowledge our faith in 
him, and publicly to observe the rules and 
ordinances of his religion. Oodoyew pro-~ 
perly signifies, to use the same language or 
words as another; and hence, says Wahl, in 
the New Testament, by implication, “ to 
profess the same things as another, to admit 
what another professes.” He, therefore, 
who publicly and courageously confesses 
Jesus to be what he professed to be, that is, 
the Christ, and acts suitably to that belief, 
him will Christ publicly confess to be what 
he himself professes to be; that is, a true 
disciple of Christ. See the note on Luke xii, 8. 


Verse 34. To send peace, but a sword.— 
Those who refer this to the Roman sword, 
which, about forty years after Christ’s ascen- 
sion, desolated Judea, forcibly break off the 
words from their connection. From the 
persecutions which our Lord predicted should 
be excited against his religion, he proceeds 
to declare the dissensions of which, through 
the guilty passions of men, it should be the 
innocent occasion; a prophetic declaration 
equally remarkable as the former, and an 
effect which had no exact parallel in the pre- 
vious history of man; so that to foretell this, 
as the consequence of the introduction of 
a religion of pure benevolence and charity, 
could only result from a certain prescience 
of the future. As to the mode of expression 
used, it is to be observed, that in the Hebrew 
idiom one is said to do that which he is the 
oceasion of being done, however undesigned 
by him, nay, though directly contrary to his 
intentions. Thus Isaiah is commanded to 
‘““make the heart of the people fat, and their 
ear heavy,” because the mission on which he 
was sent would have that effect, through the 
criminal obstinacy of his hearers; and Jere- 
miah calls himself ‘‘ a man of strife and con- 
tention to the whole land,” because the de- 
livery of his exhortations and reproofs had 
oceasioned great strife against himself among 
the exasperated rulers. Attention to these 
peculiarities in the style of speaking which 
obtained among the Hebrews, is absolutely 
necessary to a. right interpretation of many 
passages; and, for want of it, some very 
false conclusions have been drawn from the 
texts in which they occur. » To apply this to 
our Lord’s words: the end of Christ’s’com- 
ing was unquestionably to establish peace on 
earth ; but because sharp dissensions, and 
the alienation of friends and families, have 
often been the result, through the violent 
enmity of the carnal mind to truth and holi- 
ness, he represents himself, according to the 
oriental mode of speaking, as having sent, 
not PLacE, but a sworD, and as setting aman 
at variance with his father, &c. 

Verse 38. That taketh not his cross and 
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39 x He that findeth his life shall lose 
it: and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it. +a 

40 9 ¥ He that receiveth you receiveth 
me, and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me. 


‘x John xii, 25.—y Luke x, 16; John xiii, 20, 





. followeth, §:c.—There is an allusion here to 


the custom of the Romans, who compelled 
those who. were to be crucified to bear the 
cross on which they were to suffer to the 
place of execution ; but, as crucifixion was.not 
a Jewish punishment, and even if the power of 
life and death had now been taken away from 
the Jews by the Romans, this was but a recent 
event, it can scarcely be thought that they had 
become so familiar with it as that “to take 
ihe cross” should have already become pro- 
verbial for the endurance of sufferings. ‘The 
notion of Grotius, that the Jews had the 
phrase from the Persians, who used that 
punishment, can scarcely be admitted, be- 
cause it was long since the Persians had had 
any power in Judea, and even then the Jews 
were permitted to use their own laws and 
customs. The words of our Lord had pro- 
bably a prophetic reference to the manner 
of his own death, and had a meaning there- 
fore which was to be hereafter more fully 
explained. He was to take his cross, and 
endure this barbarous Roman punishment ; 
and he here declares, that every one who is 
not willing to follow him in this respect, that 
is, to die for the truth, is not worthy of him, 
that is, not worthy of him as his Lord and 
Master, or tobe called his disciple. The cross 
stands for praTH, in its most frightful and 
ignominious forms, but includes all other 
‘minor sufferings to be endured for the truth; 
but it is ridiculous to apply this phrase of 
taking up the cross, as is often done, to 
express submission to some little mortifica- 
tion of our will, or to some duty not quite 
agreeable to our views and feelings. By a 
careless habit of using the language of Serip- 
ture, the force of many important passages 
of Scripture is silently undermined. 

Verse 39. He that findeth his life, $ce.— 
To find and to lose here signifies the same 
as to save and tolose. Hence in Prov. xxix, 
10, we read, “the just shall seex his soul aot 
shall seek it successfully ; that is, shall find 
it: in other words, shall save or preserve it. 
We have here another instance of that enig- 
matical manner of speaking often adopted by 
our Lord, especially when he uses strong 
antitheses; and which gives them so great 
a force. The term tire is manifestly used 
in two senses, both for the animal life, and 
the immortal soul: “he that findeth or saveth 
his bodily life by cowardly desertion of my 
cause, shall lose his life,” or soul, that is, the 


tuam perdere, 





41 He that receiveth a prophet in the 
naime of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s 
reward ; and he that receiveth a righteous 
man in the name of a righteous man shall 
receive a righteous man’s reward. 

42 * And whosoever shall give to drink 
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Z Mark ix, 41; 


felicity of the immortal principle in man; 
and he that loseth his bodily life for my 
sake, shall find, or save hus life, that is, his 
soul, which shall be raised to the blessed- 
ness of a higher and future life. The para- 
nomasia in this instance was favoured by 
the original word vx, which signifies both 
life and soul, as also does the Syriac word. 
Tt is a somewhat striking remark of Tertul- 
lian, with reference fo our Lord’s phrases, 
to save life, and to lose it for his sake, that 
the heathen judges, when they would per- 
suade a Christian to renounce his faith, 
made use of these terms, Serva animam tu- 
am, “Save your life ;” and, Nolt animam 
“Do not throw your life 
away.” : 
Verse 41. A prophet in the name of a 
prophet.—That is, to receive a Christian 
teacher in the name of, or in consideration 
of his being a Christian teacher, a servant 
of Christ, and a publisher of his messages, 
and not merely from common hospitality, or 
personal friendship, or for his parts and elo- 
quence; but, as it is expressed in the pre- 
ceding verse, receiving Christ himself in 
and by him who represents Christ as his 
ambassador. He shall receive a prophet’s 
reward; a reward proportioned to the-office 
which is held by him who is received, and 
which he that receives honours, There 
is here, no doubt, an allusion to the special 
benefits conferred upon several persons men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, who received 
the prophets in ancient times ; as the hostess 
of Elijah, whose barrel of meal did not waste, 
and whose eruise of oil did not fail, until the 
famine of the land ceased; and the two 
instances in which the deceased children 
of those who entertained prophets were 
restored to life, one by Elijah, the other by 
Elisha. Similar rewards are not intended ; 
but still great rewards either in time or eter- 
nity, and sometimes in both. : : 
A righteous man.—That is, a private 
Christian who bears not the office of a minis- 
ter of Christ. In the early times especially, 
it was necessary for Christians to practise a 
liberal hospitality toward each other, by open- 
ing their houses to bélieving travellers, lest 
they should be exposed to mix with idolaters. 
To such acts Christ ma a blessing, 
provided every such righteous mnan be re-— 
ceived as a righteous man; that is, in re- | 
spect of his faith in Christ, and his relation- 
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unto one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water only in the name of a disciple, 


ship to him as one of his disciples. Even 
should he prove a hypocrite, yet being re- 
ceived as a sincere disciple of Christ, the 
host shall not lose his reward. 

Verse 42. A cup of cold water.—An ac- 
ceptable gift to the thirsty traveller in those 
countries, and often not easily to be procured 
but by the benevolence of hospitable persons. 
Yet where water was abundant, as in cities, 
it was a present of small value. Some poor 
persons indeed might have no more to give ; 
yet, being offered in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, it shall in no wise lose 

tts reward. In the Talmud it is said, that 
whoever entertains a man well instructed in 
the law, and causes him to eat and drink, 
shall be more blessed than the house of Obed 
Edom was for the ark’s sake; for the ark 
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verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward. — ee 





neither ate nor drank with him. This as 

well as many other sayings, similar to those 

of our Lord, we may again remark, were in 

all probability borrowed from the New Tes- 

tament, with which the wise men among the 

Jews in former times were very conversant. 

Thus they have imitated the words of Christ 

in verse 29 of this chapter, saying, “ A bird 

without God does not perish; much less, a 

man: a bird without God does not fly away ; 

much less, the soul of a man;” with many. 
other instances, Our Lord here calls his 

disciples his little ones, o1 wixgos, referring 

either to the humble condition of the disci- 

ples, as Beza thinks; or, probably, as Kui- 

noel thinks, the word is used like the He- 
brew 3p, which signifies both a little one 
and a disbiple: 


CHAPTER XI. 


2 John sendeth his disciples to Christ. 7 Christ's testimony concerning John. 18 The opinion 


of the people, both concerning John and, Christ. 


20 Christ upbraideth the unthankfulness and 


unrepentance of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum: 25 and praising his Father's wisdom in 


revealing the Gospel to the simple, 28 he calleth 


1 Awp it came to pass, when Jesus | 
had made an end of commanding his 


CHAPTER XI. Verse 3, Art thow he 
that should come? gc.—That John sent these 
disciples to obtain such information from 
Christ, as might remove doubts which he 
himself through infirmity had begun to enter- 
tain, as to the character of our Lord, is the 
view of many expositors. And they have 
devised and indulged conjectures to account 
for this failure in the strength of John’s pre- 
vious faith ; all of which, like the assumption 
that the prophet fell into any doubt on the 
subject, are perfectly gratuitous. The evi- 
dences which John had received as to Jesus 
being the Christ, were too strong to be easily 
shaken, and he had views too spiritual as to 
his kingdom to be “offended” at his lowly 
course of life. The expression of St. Mat- 
thew, “‘ Now when John had heard in the 
prison the works of Christ,” also intimates 
this; for Christ is not here used as a proper 
name, but with the article, and would more 
properly have been rendered, the works of 
the Curist, or the Messiah. He knew that 
these were the works by which the Curist 
was to demonstrate himself; and he sends 
his disciples to hear, or to be witnesses of 
them, in order to*their believing in him. 
This question is fully set at rest by the re- 
mark of our Lord respecting John, in'a sub- 





to him all such as feel the burden of their sins. 


twelve disciples, he departed thence to 
teach and to preach in their cities. 





sequent verse, where he declares, that “ he 
was not.a reed shaken with the wind,” and, 
therefore, a firm and immovable character; 
a eulogy which he would scarcely have me- 
rited had he, after such testimonies from 
heaven, doubted of the Messiahship of him 
whom he had baptized in Jordan, and on 
whom he had seen the Holy Spirit visibly 
descend. The disciples sent by him, there- 
fore, were obviously sent to converse with 
our Lord for their own conviction. Some of 
John’s followers had already joined Christ ; 
and their number had been greatly on the 
decline before he was cast into prison. This 
he knew was according to the Divine order ; 
for his:own words were, “1 must decrease, 
but he must increase.” He had now pro- 
bably very few disciples remaining; but as 
he would still continue his work of calling . 
men to repentance as. Christ’s forerunner, 
even in the prison, to which it does not ap-- 
pear that any were denied access to him, the 
men now sent were probably among his most — 
recent converts. His office was to lead his 
disciples to believe in Jesus as the Christ, 
whose way he was to “ prepare ;” but he too 
would have to combat with their prejudices. 
They might, in several cases, be willing to 
admit John’s claim to be a prophet; but 
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2 # Now when John had heard in the 
prison the works of Christ, he sent two 
of his disciples, 

3 And said unto him, Art thow he that 


should come, or do we look for another ?. 


Jesus answered and said unto them, 

Go and ey John again those ‘things 
which ye do hear and see : 

5 > The blind receive their sight, and 

the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 





a Luke vii, 18.—b Isaiah xxxv, 5, 6. 





would stumble at his doctrine that Jesus was 
the Messiah whose approaching manifesta- 
tion he was commissioned to announce, be- 
cause of his not assuming the external splen- 
dour they expected. In such cases they 
would be most effectually put in the way of 
receiving full conviction by-a personal eon- 
versation with our Lord.’ There is also an- 
other view. The life of John was precarious, 
and dependent upon the caprice of Herod, 
and he would naturally be anxious to provide 
for the religious welfare of his remaining fol- 
lowers, by attaching them to Christ ; and the 
two here mentioned were probably sent with 
the question proposed, that they might report 
the answer of our Lord to the rest, an answer 
to which John knew well how to give weight. 
It is clear from the question, “ Art thou, he 
that should come, or do we,” must we, “ look 
for another 2” and from one part of our Lord’s 
reply, ‘‘ Blessed is he, whosoever shall not 
be offended in me,” that a difficulty existed 
in their minds whether Jesus was the Mes- 
siah for whom John had taught them to 
“look,” arising out of circumstances as to 
which they were in danger of “‘ being offend- 
ed;” and this can only be resolved into the 
lowly condition of our Lord, and his keeping 
himself chiefly in the remote province of Ga- 
lilee. They came therefore, sent by John, 
and to him they were to report the answer, 
not for the resolution of any doubt. of his; 
but that he might communicate it to his dis- 
ciples, as an answer to their difficulties from 
Jesus himself. ; 
Verse 5. The blind recewe their sight, Fc. 
—These were the proofs on which our Sa- 
viour rested his claim to be the Messiah for 
the conviction of John’s disciples; but why 
did he refer to such works when the disciples 
of John could scarcely have been ignorant of 
his miracles, the “fame” of which, it is so 
often said, spread throughout “all that re- 
gion?” The reason was, that the message 
being sent to John their master, manifestly 
as the proper person to point out its force to 
his disciples, he could not but) perceive that 
the cogency of Christ’s answer lay in the re- 
ference which it makes to the fulfilment of 
two illustrious passages in Isaiah, which 
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and the deaf hear, thedead are raised up, 


-and *the poor have the Gospel preached 


to them. 

6 And blessed is he, whosoever shall 
not be offended in me. 

7 9] And as they departed, Jesus began 
to say unto the multitudes concerning 
John, What went.ye out into the wilder- 
ness to see? A reed shaken with the 
wind 2 ; 





eIsaiah 1xi, 1. 





speak so clearly of the Messiah, that ‘the 


Jewish writers themselves have never hesi- _ 


tated in-applying them to him.. The first is 
Isaiah xxxv, 5, 6: “Then the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall. be unstopped. Then, shall the 
lame leap as a hart, and the tongue’ of the 
dumb sing.” ‘The other passage was ‘indi- 
cated by the last clause of the. reply, And 
the poor have the Gosprt preached to them. 
It is Isaiah lxi, 1, &c: “‘ The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me; because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the Mnex; he hath sent me to bind up 


the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 


captives,” &c. The Messiah of the prophet 
was to perform miracles of healing; and he 
was to be a preacher of coop T1piN@s, of the 
Gospel, to’ poor, humble, afflicted persons, 
the captives of sin and misery; and this, as 
though our Lord had said, is the work in 
which I am engaged. He eyen adds to the 
miracles mentioned by Isaiah as to be per- 
formed by Messiah, and the dead are raised ; 
the force of which would be felt, if the sen- 
timent of the modern rabbins was then held, 
that ‘‘in the land’ where the dead should 
arise, the kingdom of the Messiah. should 
commence.” ‘That the Jews expected the 
Messiah to perform great miracles, is clear 
from John vii, 31: ‘‘ When the Christ cometh, 
will he do more miracles than these which 
this man hath done ?” 

Verse 6. Offended in me.—Xxoavdargw is 
from ¢xaydaAov, which in Scripture signifies 
a trap, or snare, a sharp stake driven into the 
ground to impede the march of an enemy by 
wounding the feet; a stone or block laid ina 
path to cause a person to stumble or fall; and 
metaphors from each are in the New Testa- 
ment couched under the common term. Ge- 
nerally it refers either to that which gives 
occasion to sin and unbelief, or is made so by 
perversion, or that which acts as an impedi- 
ment in the Christian cause, by producing 
discouragement and impatience. 

Verse 7. Concerning John.—The visit of 
John’s disciples gave our Lord an opportu- 
nity to bear a most honourable testimony to 
his faithful, but now imprisoned, herald and 
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8 But what went ye out for to see? 
A man clothed in soft raiment? behold, 
they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ 
houses. 

9 But what went. ye out for to see? 
A prophet? yea, I say unto you, and 
more than a prophet, 

10 For this is he, of whom it is written, 
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4 Behold, I send my messenger before 
thy face, which shall prepare thy way 
before thee. 

11 Verily I say unto you, Among them 
that are born of women there hath not 
risen a greater than John the Baptist : 
notwithstanding he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 








d Malachi, 


chap: 11, 1. 








forerunner, and to declare him to be the Elias 
of prophecy. What went ye out into the wil- 
derness to see ?—That is, what kind of man 
did you find in the wilderness of Jordan, when 
you went out in multitudes to see and to hear 
John? Was he a reed shaken by the wind ? 
Yielding to.every gust like the reeds on the 
banks of Jordan where he baptized? The 
question implies a strong negative, which 
Whitby has well expressed, ‘ You did not 
go to see a man wavering in his testimony, 
but firm and constant.” A man clothed wn 
soft raiment? Dressed in luxurious garb, as 
they who are in kings’ houses. Here our 
Lord refers to his plain fidelity rather than 
to dress merely, to his truth-speaking and 
earnest appeals to them, so far removed from 
the phrase and flattery, and double-tongued 
hypocrisy, and delicate avoidance of offence, 
found among courtiers in the palaces of kings, 
who were distinguished for the softness of 
their raiment. A prophet? He was truly a 
prophet, as being a commissioned servant of 
God, favoured with direct revelations, acting 
under the-impulse of inspiration; and. ap- 
pointed, like the ancient prophets, both to 
warn a guilty people, and. to describe the 
character and glories of Messiah. In all 
these respects John was truly a prophet ; 
‘but our Lord adds with emphasis, yea, I say. 
unto you, and more than a prophet, more 
than the greatest of the ancient prophets, not 
one of them being excepted ; and he was so 
in this distinguished particular, that he was 
the precursor of the Messiah, and not only 
predicted his future coming, but actually in- 
troduced him to the people, and bade a sinful 
race “behold” not the typical sacrifice for 
sin, but “rae Lams or Gop,” the’ true, the 
divinely appointed sacrifice and oblation for 
“the sin of the world.” 

Verse 10. For this is he of whom tt is 
written, Behold, dc.—That John was the 
person intended by Malachi iii, 1, so that 
here is no pretence for an accommodated 
sense, we learn from the passage being here 
applied by Christ himself to his forerunner, 
in its direct and primary sense. As is usual 
with the Jews, a part of this prophecy only 
is quoted, as introductory to the whole; but 
from the entire passage we learn that John 
was God’s ayyéAos or messenger; that his of- 
fice was to prepare the way of Messiah before | 





his face immediately, the Master following 


ithe servant without any delay; that THE 


Lorp, the Divine Messiah, whom, says the. 
prophet, ye seek, whom all the Jewish peo- 
ple were looking for, should suddenly come 
to his temple, and that he should appear as 
the messenger of the covenant, bringmg with 
him God’s covenant of grace and peace with 
man, to open its great provisions and pro- 
mises, and to ratify it with his own blood, 
and then to publish it by his apostles to all 
nations. Thus emphatically does this illus- 
trious prophecy mark the characters both of 
John and of our Lord. In both it was illus- 
triously fulfilled; but no other two persons 
since the date when it. was uttered can be 
adduced to whose characters and actions it 
in the least degree corresponds. In the pro- 
phecy of Malachi above cited, there is a con- 
siderable difference between the evangelist 
and the Hebrew and Septuagint. The words 
mpo Teotwaou Cov, before thy face, are add- 
ed; and for +395, before me, we have eugo- 
bev cov; before thee. ‘The exact agreement 
of Matthew; Mark, and Luke, who all quote 
the same prophecy, sufficiently shows that 
their copies of the Hebrew or Septuagint 
differed in these particulars from the present ; 
but, nevertheless, the sense is scarcely at all 
affected. The Divinity of the Messiah, as 
Jenova, THE LoRD OF THE TEMPLE, as well 
as the messenger of the covenant, are the 
lofty characters under which it is presented. 

Verse 11." The least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater, &c.—Great is the testi- 
mony of Christ to the official character of 
John, who is also emphatically styled “ the 
prophet of the Highest,” Luke i, 76; never- 
theless, itis added, the least in the kingdom of 
heaven, the least prophet or teacher of the full 
and perfected dispensation of Christ, instruct- 
ed in its system of glorious truth, endowed 
with miraculous powers, which John was not; 
able to attest the actual death, resurrection, 
ascension, and glorious installment of Mes- 
siah in his universal kingdom of grace and 
power, and, whether endowed with miracu- 
lous gifts or not, instructed in the method 
of salvation through faith in him, and .com- 
missioned to teach this simple and ever open 
way to God through him, empowered to 
offer pardon and remission of sins “in his 


name,” and to unfold all the holy attainments 
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12 ¢ And from the days of John the 
Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven 
* suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force. 





e Luke xvi, 16.—* Or, is gotten by force, and 





made possible to man by the promised influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, is greater, greater 
as it respects his office, than John. These 
words are also applicable to subsequent 
Christian teachers, and even to private Chris- 
tians with respect to their illumination on all 
the subjects connected with the kingdom of 
grace. 

Verse 12. Suffereth violence.—The allu- 
sion here is to a siege, and the figure is 
taken from the rush of a multitude to take a 
city by assault; in which sense the passage 
is usually understood. One sense given to 
the passage is, that the hearers of Christ 
were taught by it, that those only who were 
prepared to encounter the most violent oppo- 
sition, and to put forth the strongest efforts 
to surmount it, could enter the kingdom 
of heaven; such was the strentgh of their 
own prejudices and errors, and such also the 
hostility of the scribes and Pharisees, and 
other influential persons among the Jews.— 


This was indeed a great truth, and it remains | 


applicable to this day, since not only strong 
exertions must be made against our own 
interests and sinful passions, but, in many 
cases, against the example and persecuting 
hostility of others, if we would enter the 
kingdom of heaven in truth as well as in 
profession. But the words seem rather to 
refer to the eagerness with which the multi- 
tude received the testimony both of John and 
Christ, in spite of the calumnies heaped by 
their teachers and rulers upon both, and the 
rage which they often manifested. This 
sense of the words is greatly confirmed by 
the parallel place in Luke xvi, 16: “The 
law and the prophets were until John: since 
that time the kingdom of God is preached, 
and every man presseth into it.” And it 
will serve to illustrate the passage, if we 
recollect, that the Jewish teachers, like the 
Gentile’ philosophers, confined what they 
esteemed their superior knowledge to per- 
sons of a certain class; and they neglected 
and even despised the body of the populace. 
“The people know not the law, and are 
accursed,” was their contemptuous language; 
and hence they were left ‘as sheep having 
no shepherd.” John’s preaching was popu- 
lar, as all true preaching must be; it was 
adapted to instruct and save the mass of 
society; and the impression of it was so 

reat, that multitudes from every part of 
Palesticie came to his baptism, and gladly 
heard from him that “the kingdom of hea- 
ven was at hand.” Of this popular and con- 
descending character, also, was the preach- 
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13 For all the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John. 

14 And if ye will receive ?t, this. is 
f Elias, which was for to come. 





they that thrust men.—f Mal. iv, 5. 


ing of Christ, He held forth the same 
hope, that the same kingdom was “at hand ;”? 
and the multitudes hung upon his lips, and 
followed him on his journeys. The excite- 
ment, indeed, appears to have been, as ardent 
as it was general; and thus did these ne- 
glected people “press into the kingdom of 
God,” as far as it was then revealed; and, 
like a tumultuous rush of soldiers scaling 
the walls of a city, they appeared determined 
to seize the glorious and heart-touching truths 
which had so long been withheld from them. 
There came, indeed, a time of trial after- 
ward: many of. these eager spirits were 
“ offended” in Christ, turned back, and 
“walked no more with him;” and the sub- 
tle activity of the envious and exasperated 
scribes and Pharisees blasted much of this 
hopeful show, in fields “‘ white unto harvest :”” 
but still great numbers, no doubt, were saved, 
and the people were prepared for the labour- 
ers sent forth among them after the resur- 
rection; for we read in several places of the 
Acts, that in different parts “ multitudes be- 
lieved.” The body of the nation, however, 
remained impenitent; and Jerusalem espe- 
cially maintained its ancient character for 
the obduracy with which its inhabitants re- 
jected the testimony of God ; and most of the 
higher orders every where, the persons who 
formed what was properly THE JEWISH STATE, 
put away from them the proffered grace, 
and sueceeded at length in inspiring others 
with the same hatred of Christ and his ser- 
vants, “until wrath came upon them to the 
uttermost.” 

Verse 13. Prophesied until John.—The 
causal particle, yap, shows that a reason is 
here given for the pressing of the people 
into the kingdom of God, just mentioned.— 
The word prophesied, in order to make this 


‘reason apparent, must be taken in its proper 


sense of predicted, otherwise the connection 
is not discernible. Until John the law and 
the prophets prepictep the kingdom of hea- 
ven, the spiritual reign and ‘institutions of 
Messiah, as being still afar off in the distant 
future; but John did not so properly Pre- 
pict that kingdom as ANNOUNCE it to be “at 
hand,” as even now introducing, and already 
incipiently present. This news was eagerly 
seized by the multitudes whom his preaching 
had brought to repentance, and they flocked 
in crowds to Christ its author, from whom 
they had been taught by John to expect the 


‘emission of their sins, and the baptism of — 


the Holy Ghost. 
Verse 14. This is Elias, which was for to 


s 
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15. He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 
16 §| &€ But whereunto shall I liken 
this generation? It is like unto children 
sitting in the markets, and calling unto 
their fellows, 


’ g St. Luke, 


come.—Elias is the same as Elijah, under 
which name the Prophet Malachi, iv, 5, pre- 
dicted the coming of John the Baptist. “ Be- 
hold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before 
the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord ;”. that is, before the destruction of the 
Jewish state by the terrible judgments of 
God. That Elijah himself was not intended, 
as some of the Jews dreamed, and indeed 
still expect, but one called prophetically and 
figuratively by his name, on account of a 
similarity of character, we have confirmed 
to us by the same authority which dictated 
the original prophecy;. for the angel sent 
from God to announce John’s birth, declares, 
‘* He shall. go before in the spirit and power 
of Elias,” Luke i, 17.. Thus the prophecy 
is also interpreted by our Lord, not of ‘Kli- 
jah, but of John. -Some of the fathers, and 
others since, have, however, held that Eli- 
jah should really appear before the second 
advent of Christ; but if in the original pro- 
phecy, John the Baptist, not Elijah, was 
intended, then John the Baptist must come 
again; but for what end, no one surely can 
devise, since the least preacher in the king- 
dom of heaven is “greater” in his office 
“than he.” The notion seems to have 
arisen from a misapprehension of Malachi’s 
prophecy, which speaks of Elijah coming 
before “the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord ;” which they erroneously apply to the 
day of Christ’s second coming to judge the 
world. That indeed will be a great .and 
dreadful day of the Lord; but it is not the 
day meant by the prophet; and, as we have 
seen, the whole prediction is restricted, -by 
the angel who announced to Zacharias the 
birth, character, and office of his honoured 
son, to him alone. The resemblance of 
John to Elijah the Tishbite was very strik- 
ing; and one can scarcely think of the in- 
flexible and awakening preacher in the wil- 
derness of Jordan, without being reminded 
of him who was “ exceeding jealous for the 
Lord of hosts; while’ Elijah’s boldness 
before Ahab and Jezebel has a striking pa- 
rallel in the bold manner in which John 
reproved the incestuous intercourse of Herod 
and Herodias: ia . 

Verse 15. He that hath ears to hear, &c. 
—This is a solemn form of calling the atten- 
tion to some point of great consequence, to 
be considered and well understood. Such 
was this whole discourse concerning John, 
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17 And saying, We have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced; we have 
mourned unto you, and ye have not 
lamented. 

18 For John came neither eating nor 
drinking, and they say, He hatha devil. 
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and especially the prophecies respecting him 
which Christ had pointed out, because their 
accomplishment gave the strongest testimony 
to the elaims of Christ, whose forerunner he 
was. a 
Verses 16, 17. But whereunto shall I h- 
ken, &c.—This was one of the usual forms 
of introducing a comparison or parable, both 
of which were favourite modes of speaking 
among the orientals; and especially, says 
St. Jerome, were familiar to the inhabitants 
of Syria and Palestine : Familare est Syris, 
et maxime Palestinis, ad omnem sermonem 
suum parabolas jungere.. Tv yéveav rauTnv, 
this. race, meaning the perverse scribes and 
Pharisees, and their followers, a generation 
or race descended from others of like spirit, 
and likely to transmit the same pride, preju- 
dice, and -captiousness to those who should 
succeed them; men who united the maligni- 
ty of persecutors with the perverse pettish- 
ness of children, refusing to be pleased with 
the sports proposed..by their fellows. To 
such children, therefore, In the markets, ey 
ayo ous, market places, squares, or any open 
spaces of acity, imitating in their plays. the 
dances at a feast, or the lamentations at fune- 
rals, our Lord compares them. -The Jews 
used pipes, t2bi@, to lead up the dance on 
festive occasions ; and, as noted above, they 
employed them also at funerals, to lead the 
funeral dirge, in which .all the mourners 
joined. .We have piped in cheerful strains 
unto you, and. ye have not danced ; we have 
mourned unto you, played. the sorrowful 
funeral dirge, and ye have not lamented, ye 
have not joined us in the sad strain, singing 
and beating your breasts.. The meaning is, 
as appears from the next verse, that neither 
the affable familiarity with which Christ had 
‘mingled in their society, nor the secluded 
austerity of John, had succeeded to win their 
attention, or to soften their moroseness. 
Verse 18. For John came neither eating - 
nor drinking, gc.—That is, he did not live a 
social life, nor attended any of their domestic 
feasts ; and they, the scribes and Pharisees, 
say, He hath a devil, he is possessed by a 
demon, which drives him into solitude, and 
overwhelms him with melancholy. The Son 
of man came eating and drinking ; he lived 
with men in cities, and only retired occasion- 
ally into the wilderness; when invited, he 
attended marriages and other feasts, to sanc- 
tify the cheerfulness of family meetings, to 
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19 The Son of man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, Behold a man 
gluttonous, and a wine bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. But wisdom is 
justified of her children. id 
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engage the attention of the guests to his 
heavenly doctrine, to overcome their prejudi- 
ces by his mild condescensions, to make the 
eustoms of social life the means of conveying 
instruction by founding parables upon them, 
and in these respects, as well as once literally, 
to turn THE WATER INTO wine. But for all 
this he was slandered as glutionows and a 
wine bibber, and a friend, not of the souls, 
but of the vices, of publicans and sinners. 
With such virulence were both the master 
and the servant treated! and So easy is it for 
envy and malice to give an odious colouring 
to the most wise and holy conduct! The 
comparison of the stately and affected Phari- 
sees, and Jewish doctors, to peevish, ill- 
tempered children in the market places, was 
sufficiently humbling to their pride. — 

Verse 19. But wisdom is justified of her 
chiuldren.—The xc here is properly taken by 
our translators in the sense of adda, but; 
for these words are not, as some understand 
them, a continuation of the censorious re- 
marks attributed to the Pharisees, which 
would force a sense upon the verb which it 
never bears in the New Testament, or in the 
Septuagint ; but they contain the meek but 
pointed answer which our Lord gives to all 
the slanders of his enemies. Wzsdom is 
personified ; and by the children of Wisdom 
he evidently intends John the Baptist and 
himself; while the term justified is to be 
taken in its usual sense of “ acquitted from 
blame.” The sense therefore is, that the 
heavenly wisdom or doctrine which both 
John and Christ had been commissioned to 
teach, so far from having been criminated by 
their conduct, as though it led on. the one 
hand to a morose contempt of mankind, or on 
the other to any sanction of their vices, had 
been illustrated, honoured, and raised above 
all censure. The spirit and the conduct of 
each had declared that the doctrine they 
taught was the wisdom from above.’ This 
remark of our Lord is, however, a general 
truth of large application. The true “ chil- 
dren of wisdom,” in every age, are all those 
who receive and hold the truth of Christ’s 
doctrine ; and they will “ justify” it, clear it 
of all the charges which ignorant and unbe- 
lieving men may direct against it, by their 
prudent and holy life and conversation. By 
this ‘the mouth of gainsayers” is most effec- 
tually “stopped” and the truth of Christian- 
ity most effectually demonstrated before the 
world. Let the professed “children of wis- 





20 4 * Then began he to upbraid the 
cities wherein most of his mighty works 
were done, because they repented not : 

. 21 Wo unto thee, Chorazin! wo 
unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty 
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dom” therefore, always recollect this as a 
motive to maintain a conduct in all respects 
consonant with the truth which they have 
received, that they are charged with the very 
character and credit of Christianity, and that 
it depends upon them to extend or to dimin- 
ish its influence upon all with whom they are 
surrounded.. They are thus to justify it as 
the wisdom of God before the world. 

Verse 21. Wo unto thee, Chorazin, &¢. 
—Ovas is'sometimes an interjection of pity 
and grief, but of malediction also; for it was 
in this spirit that our Saviour pronounced 
his woes against these favoured cities, and 
against Jerusalem itself, but it was pity re- 
luctantly giving place to righteous wrath.— 
Chorazin is placed by Jerome within two 
miles of Capernaum. Out of: Chorazin as: 
well as Bethsaida many disciples had doubt- 
less been raised up; but the body of the 
people remained impenitent; and their guilt 
was aggravated by the mighty works which 
Christ had done among them, in attestation 
of his mission, and in the neighbouring coun- 
try; for our Lord spent most of his public 
life on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, in 
Capernaum, and Bethsaida, frequently itine- 
rating through the other cities and towns of 
the adjoining districts. Tyre and Sidon, 
on the Mediterranean coast of Syria or Pa- 
lestine, were the most celebrated maritime 
cities of antiquity, and as remarkable for 
their power and opulence, as for the great- 
ness of their fall; their pride, luxury, and 


idolatry having brought upon them those: 


tremendous judgments, which left them sig- 
nal monuments of desolation to future ages. 
What previous warnings they might have 
from God, we know not; but certainly they 
had none enforeed by such “ mighty works” 
as our Lord had wrought in the cities of 
Galilee. The peculiar hardness of the hearts 
of the inhabitants of the latter was therefore 
rendered the more conspicuous and inexeu- 
sable ; and for them a sorer punishment was: 
reserved. As to this life, indeed, Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum had a similar 
fate to theirs: they were utterly destroyed 
by the Romans ; and they lie, even to this- 
day, in a state of as utter ruin. Yet a future 
judgment awaits both the inhabitants of the 
Syrian and Galilean cities; and in that day 
it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon, and Sodom, than for them, because 
their sin will be punished according: to its 
exact desert, as aggravated by the superior 
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works, which were done in you, had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 

22 But I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the 
day of judgment, than for you. 

23 And thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 


down to hell: for if the mighty works,. 


which have been done in thee, had been 
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done in Sodom, it would have remained 
until this day. 

24 But I say unto you, That it shall 
be more tolerable for the land of Sodom. 
in the day of judgment, than for thee. 

25 ¥ i At that time Jesus answered 
and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. 
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religious advantages which they enjoyed and 
slighted. ° ; 

Repented long ago, rahou, “in old time,” 
in sackcloth.and ashes.—To put on a gar- 
ment of hair cloth, and sprinkle ashes upon 
the head, was the custom of mourners, and 
deep penitents. - They would have repented 
as the Ninevites at the preaching of Jonas, 
and with much feebler evidences of his hav- 
ing a Divine commission., Whether this 
repentance would have been one produced 
by. concern for their spiritual interests, or by 
terror at approaching temporal judgments, 
our Lord does not say. That of the Nine- 
vites was obviously the latter ; and God had 
respect to it as an acknowledgment of him, 
in the same manner as he had respect to the 
public and deep humiliation of Ahab, which 
also was. excited by a threatened external 
punishment. -Our Lord seems to have in- 
tended chiefly to say, that, with all their 
wickedness, those ancient cities were not so 
obstinately set to resist, supernatural. evi- 
dences of truth as the cities he reproves.— 
Determined infidelity, the result of. false 
reasoning and pride and self righteousness, 
was not their ‘sin; and in such -cases his 
preaching to them, enforced by such mighty 
works, would have produced an impression 
which it did not upon the inhabitants of 
Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida. Still 
let it be remembered, that they had surri- 
CIENT warnings, instructions, and mercies to 
render them 6uILTLESs; and they could have 
no ground to complain of severity, much less 
of injustice. All have not equal favours, but 
all are dealt with in perfect equity. 

Verse 23. Capernawm.—Capernaum, as 


having been the residence of our Lord, is. 


reproved distinctly ; and the impenitenve and 
obduracy of its people are more strongly 
marked by being contrasted, not with Tyre and 
Sidon, but with the infamous Sodom ;—even 
Sodom would have repented, and remained 
to this day, had the mighty works been done 
in that devoted city as in thee, Capernaum ! 

Brought down to hell.—The word here 
used is adys, not yeswa, the place of future 
punishment, and is to be taken figuratively. 
Exalted to heaven may express the flourish- 
ing condition of the city, or its pride, Isa. 


‘cient evidence of the identity. 
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xiv, 11; and to be brought down to hell 
means, therefore, its utter destruction; to 
express which adyg is used, a word which * 
generally signifies the invisible world of dis- 
embodied spirits, but also answering to the 
‘sw of the Hebrews, which has often the 
sense of destruction. \ In the phrase, exalted 
to heaven, some think there might be a figu- 
rative reference to the lofty and commanding 
situation of Capernaum, on one of the hills 
of that mountainous region, But the exact 
site of this devoted city does not seem to 
have been certainly discovered by the most 
recent travellers, who conjecture only that 
certain ruins may be the remains, of what 
was once Capernaum, but without any suffi- 
So com- ~ 
pletely have the words of our Lord been 
fulfilled as to the temporal punishment of 
this once favoured place! As the grave 
covers her inhabitants, so her very ruins 
are brought down to that. region, and lie 
covered up in silence and darkness as the 
bodies of her slain.. The punishment of the 
inhabitants, in the future life, is threatened. 
in the next verse: ‘In the day of judgment 
it shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom,” that is, the inhabitants of the land 
of Sodom, “than for thee.” Our Lord also 
intended to teach the righteous apportionment 
of punishment to the degree of guilt. By 
how much more terrible was the destruction 
of the land of Sodom by a tempest of fire 
than the destruction of ‘Tyre and Sidon, by 
so much shall the punishment of the inhabit- 
ants of Capernaum at the day of judgment 
be than that of the inhabitants of Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, as more guilty even than they: the 
penalty, terrible as to all, shall be righteously 
distributed in its more intense degree. Let 
all deeply meditate upon these alarming pas- 
sages, who abuse the superior privileges and 
opportunities of instruction which they enjoy, 
and be awakened to this conviction, that the 
greatest guilt of man is to slight and reject 
the offered salvation of the Gospel. 
Verses 25, 26. Aé that time Jesus an- 
swered, &c.—To answer is not in the Gos- 
pels always used jin the sense of to reply to 
some previous question, opinion, or objec- 
tion, but often expresses the commencement 
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26 Even so, Father: for so it seemed 
good in thy sight. 
- 27 * All things are delivered unto me 
of my Father: and no man knoweth the 
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Son, but the Father; 'neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he 
to’ whomsoever the Son will reveal 
hime ae oo» 


1 John vi, 46. 





of a discourse, or of some new branch of 
discourse..' One reason of this mode of 
speaking, in some cases, seems to be, that 
our Lord being surrounded with hearers still 
hanging on his lips, and anxious to hear his 
farther observations, they were tacitly re- 
garded under the view of inquirers ; and he is 
said to answer when he adapts his discourse 
to’ the various doubts, or to. the questions 
which might be rising up, though indis- 
tinctly, in their minds. This is a striking 
character of the perfection of his teaching, 
that, knowing as he did the very thoughts 
and secret difficulties and prejudices of his 
hearers, he could adapt his discourses to 
them, as though they had been formally pro- 
poundedas questions. 

That thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, §c.—The things referred 
to are “ the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven,” in which he was training up his 
disciples. It has been thought that the tune 
when our Lord spoke these words was not 
that in which he uttered the predictions 
respecting the cities of Galilee, ia the prece- 
ding verses, because in St. Luke we find 
them in connection with the return of the 
seventy ; to which circumstance, it is there- 
fore said, they properly belong: but they 
were probably spoken on two occasions ; on 
which supposition we may establish the con- 
nection thus. The scribes and Pharisees, the 
professed wise and prudent, or learned of the 
Jewish nation, had been the main cause of 
fostering the unbelief of the devoted cities 
our Lord had been just reproving ; and with 
reference to them he utters this solemn 
thanksgiving to his Father: not that he 
thanks God for their blindness and unbelief; 
but that, as these mysteries were hidden from 
them, through their own guilty pride and 
folly, God had not left himself without instru- 
ments to teach them to the world, and those 
more suitable for the work, as having them- 
selves received the truth in simplicity and 
humbleness of mind. In other words, the 
subject of our Lord’s thanksgiving is, that 
since the scribes and Pharisees had been 
justly left without the special revelations of 
his doctrine, because of their hatred of the 
truth in the general form in which it was first 
proposed to them, he had chosen men es- 
teemed neither “ wise nor learned,” men not 
skilled in the traditions and literature of their 
country, to be the depositaries of his revela- 
tions, and to render them by his teaching 
‘ wise and learned” above all the most cele- 
brated rabbins of the Jews, and philosophers 


all “taught of God.” 


of the Gentiles. ‘Thus “the excellency of 
the power” was “seen to be of God, not of 
man,” because the administration of truths 
infinitely transcending the ‘power of the 
highést and most cultivated human intellects 
to discover, was itself a proof that they were 
The disciples. are 
called dabes both because of their unacquaint- 
ance with human learning, and more espe- 
cially because of their docility and humility. 
Modestly distrustful. of themselves, they 
awaited their Master’s instructions with. sub- 
missive, though often with perplexed minds. 
Verse 26. Good in thy sight.—The word 
sudoxia corresponds with the Hebrew my4, 
and denotes the decision of the Divine will; 
but we are no! to conceive of the will of God 
as arbitrary, but as founded upon reasons of 
the highest wisdom and goodness. The 
wispom of the appointment, in this case, ap- 
pears from the character of the agents chosen, 
whose want of human learning made the Di- 
vine teaching in them the more conspicuous, 
and more visibly stamped their doctrine as a 
revelation from God; as well as better pro- 
vided. for its pure communication to-others. 
These were.men less likely to arrect-either 
reasoning’ or eloquence, and were: therefore 
better fitted channels to convey truth in its 
simple majesty.. And the coopNEss was as 
conspicuous as the wisdom, because whatever 
most accredits Christianity as of Divine ori- 
gin and authority heightens its influence and 
extends its blessings. To which may be 
added, that it is another affecting proof of the 
Divine benevolence, that he has made sim- 
plicity and prayer, which: all. may attain and 
‘use, the gates to the knowledge of the deep- 
est truths of religion; and not human learn- 
ing and genius, which fall to the lot of few. 
Into what rich, hallowing, and consolatory 
views of the truth of the Holy Scripture are 
those led, who, though neither ‘“ wise nor 
learned,” according to the world’s estimate, 
look up with simplicity to the fountain of in- 
spiration himself, and read the sacred page 
with the sincere desire to po as well.as to 
KNow. “the good, and perfect, and acceptable 
will of God!” T'o all such, ‘‘the entrance 
of the word giveth light ;” and “‘ the secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him.” See 
note on Luke x, 21. 
Verse 27. All things are delivered to me 
of my Father.—Those who interpret this de-9 
livering of all things to Christ, of the univer- 
sal “ power given to-him” as Mediator, break 
the connection of the discourse, and bring in 
an entirely new subject without necessity. 
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28 J Come unto me, all. ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Sri an aan 
29 Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
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He had been speaking of the revelation of 
his doctrine by “THe Faruer,” but he here 
states that this revelation from the Father 
was. not. immediate or-distinct from his own 
teaching, but made entirely through himself. 
Hence all things mean, all things contained 
in this revelation; and delwered is to be 
taken in the sense of being taught a doctrine ; 
a meaning which wapadovvar frequently has. 
So Mark vii, 13, “‘ making the word of God 
of none effect through your tradition, which 
ye have delivered,” or taught. Christ, there- 
fore, received his doctrine from the Father, 
and revealed it to his disciples; yet not as 
the prophets, not as a mere man might re- 
ceive wisdom from God, by inspiration. This 
supposition he excludes by the important and 
deeply-mysterious words which follow ; words 
which: indicate a relation between himself, 
THe Son, and tar Faturr, which places an 
infinite distance between him and the great- 
est of the prophets.. No man knoweth the 
Son but the Father, which it would have 
been even absurd to say, had the Son been a 
merely human being, and therefore as com- 
prehensible as any other human being. ‘There 
is a mystery in the. Son which the Father 
_ alone knoweth. ‘‘ For no one,” says Origen 
upon this very text, “can know him who is 
unecreated, and begotten’ before every created 
nature, as: the Father who begat him, we-o 
yewndas avtov rary.” And no man know- 
eth the Father but the Son, the persons in the 
Godhead alone being. fully known to each 
other; and it is from this perfect and ade- 
quate knowledge of the Father which is pos- 
sessed by the Son, that he is able’to commu- 
nicate with absolute clearness and certainty 


the will and counsels of the Father. Such | 


is the basis of the infallibility of the teaching 
of Christ: as Tus Divine Son, he fully 
knows the Divine Father; and of him and his 
designs he ‘revealed all that was necessary 
to the salvation of men to his disciples, in 
order to its being taught to the world. It is 
therefore added, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him. 'There is no true know- 
ledge of God but through the Son; and he who 
is taught of Christ sees “light in his light.” 
Instead of no man-and any man, in this verse, 
the rendering ought to have been rather, no 
one or any one ; for every created.being, and 
@not man only, is excluded here from the per- 
fect comprehension of the Father and the Son. 
Verse 28. Come unto me, fc.—Thus qua- 
lified to be the infallible guide of souls, our 
Saviour utters this public and universal invi- 
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of me ; for 1 am meek and lowly in heart: 
mand ye shall find rest unto your souls. 

30 » For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light. 
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tation to every weary and heavy-laden spirit. 
The yoke is the instrument by which oxen 
are subjected to their labour; the burden is 
a weight laid upon beasts or men;.and the 
allusion of each is to the traditions of the 
scribes and Pharisees, by which the people 
were subjected to a variety of onerous and 
superstitious observances, which oppressed 
and galled the sincere but ill-instructed seeker 
of salvation. ‘Nothing indeed could so move 
the compassion of Christ, as the spectacle 
of many awakened souls, earnestly desirous 
of knowing what they must do to be saved, 
being directed only to those Pharisaic ob- 
servances which, instead of giving them 
peace of mind, only cheated and deceived, 
and led to all the weariness of repeated 
disappointment. . For what had these blind 
teachers to offer to troubled consciences ? 
Men who had ‘given up the typical intent of 
their own. sacrifices, by which it had been 
intended that faith in the great promised 
propitiation should always be. maintained ; 
and who had converted them into unmean- 
ing and profitless ceremonies, beside multi- 
plying the number of ritual observances” 
beyond the requirements of their written 
law? They bound a harsh yoke upon the 
necks of their followers, and oppressed them 
with heavy burdens.’ Such are ‘invited by 
Christ to come’ to him, and learn of him, to 
learn that which alone can meet their case, 
that he was the true sacrifice for sin, that“an 
entire trust in him, by securing the remis- 
sion of their sins, would give rest to their 
souls, and that thus being delivered. from 
guilty fears, and assured of the Divine favour, 
and renewed in holiness, ‘his yoke,” the 
yoke of his commandments, moral, spiritual, 
and practical, would be found easy, xpysos, 
“benign, mild, and gracious;” and his  bur- 
den,” whether of duties or restraints, founded 
in the nature and relations of man, and 
enjoining nothing but what is itself “* good 
and profitable to men,” would be “ light.”— 
Thus are we taught, that he only can find 
“rest to his soul,” who comes to Christ as 
the true propitiation for his sins, in entire 
trust in the infinite merits of his sacrifice 
and mediation: and whoever has found this 
rest, runs with delight and joy the way of 
his commandments; which aré so consonant 
with the holy principles that Divine grace 
has planted within him, so commend them- 
selves to enlightened reason, and so mani- 
festly and powerfully promote the peace of 
families, and the happiness of society, that, 
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though Christ also has his yoke, and requires | strength of grace render the yoke easy and 
subjection to his authority, and his durden| the burden light; and all his true disciples 
too, since every man must toil and labour in| unite in the testimony, that his “service is 
his service, yet conviction, love, and the | perfect freedom.” 
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I Christ reproveth the blindness of the Pharisees concerning the breach of the Sabbath, 3 by 
Scriptures, 9 by reason, 13 and by a miracle. 22 He healeth the man possessed that was blind 
and dumb. 31 Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall never be forgiven. 36 Accownt shall be 


made of idle words. 
is his brother, sister, and mother. 


1 Ar that time # Jesus went on the 
Sabbath day through the corn; and his 
disciples were a hungered, and began 
to pluck the ears of corn, and to eat. 

2 But when the Pharisees saw it, they 
said unto him, Behold, thy disciples do 


a Mark i, 23; Luke vi, 1; Deut. xxiii, 25. 


CHAPTER XII. Verses 1, 2.—On the 
Sabbath day through the corn, g¢.—The 
plural duBGass is used for the singular; so 
in the LXX. nay is rendered both caGBalov, 
and ¢aBBala. Through the corn, dia rwv 
. Gropiwuv, through the corn fields, which 
often. had public paths along or through 
them. The action itself of plucking the 
ears of corn was lawful, as appears from 
Deut. xxiii, 25: “ When thou comest into 
the standing corn of thy neighbour, then thou 
mayest pluck the ears with thine hand; but 
thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy neigh- 
bour’s standing corn.” The question then 
simply was, whether this action of the disci- 
ples was lawful-on the Sabbath, which the 
Pharisees denied. They regarded plucking, 
as it would appear from Maimonides, as a 
kind of reaping, which, being servile work, 
was utterly prohibited on the Sabbath.— 
Very numerous and oppressive indeed were 
the regulations as to the observance of the 
Sabbath which the Jewish teachers had su- 
perstitiously grafted upon the original law; 
and our Saviour takes frequent occasion to 
show his disregard of them, in order to place 
the duty of observing the Sabbath upon its 
true ground, and thus the more forcibly to 
commend it to the convictions of reason and 
the regards of a true piety. As it stood in 
the decalogue, he came “not to destroy but 
to fulfil it;” but the other regulations re- 
specting it, which the political laws of Moses 
contained, passed away with the Jewish 
polity itself; and as to those additions which 
were founded on mere human traditions, 
Christ by his own example has taught us, 
that. the Sabbath of the Lord, which is “a 
delight and honourable,” is not to be con- 
verted into “a yoke of superstitious bond- 
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38 He rebuketh the unfaithful, who seek after a sign: 49 and showeth who 


that which is not lawful to do upon the 
Sabbath day. 

3 But he said unto them, Have ye not 
read » what David did, when he was a 
hungered, and they that were with him; 

4 How he entered into, the house of 


bl San. xxi, 6. 


age.” But, on the other hand, it is to be 


remarked, that the example of Christ guards ~ 


with equal care the true limit of Christian 
liberty.. It is not liberty to apply the Sab- 
bath to secular purposes, or to spend it in 
sloth or pleasure. He himself devoted it to 
religion by teaching in the synagogues on 
the Sabbath, and was probably on this occa- 
sion travelling from synagogue to synagogue 
with his disciples, when they, from mere 
hunger, plucked the ears of corn.. Thus he 
has taught us to apply the leisure of the 
Sabbath to its sacred end, the worship of 
God, and attendance upon public instruc- 
tion. Nor is there any instance of his giv- 
ing the slightest sanction to worldly labour 
or listless recreation on that sacred day.— 
Works of necessity, such as supplying the 
demand of hunger, and drawing a beast out 
of a pit, are the only examples of exception 
to which he refers for the justification of his 
own conduct ; and works of mercy, such as 
healing the sick, when actually present be- 
fore him, are the only instances in which he 
suffered his own example to be pleaded for 
any seeming departure from its strict observ- 
ance,—instances which only confirm the 
satiction of its hallowed character, and uni- 
versal obligation. 

Verses 3, 4. What David did when he 
was a hungered.—The example to which our 
Lord here refers in order to silence the 
Pharisees shows that the case of the disci- 
ples was one of real hunger, not to be sus- 
tained without faintness and being unfitted 
for duty, as was that of David and his com- 
panions; and the argument is, that the law, 
rightly understood, never did exclude the con- 
sideration of such instances of necessity, and 
was therefore to be interpreted according to 
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God, and did eat the shewbread, which 
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in the temple profane the Sabbath, and 


was not lawful for him to eat, neither for-| are blameless? 


them which were with him, © but only for 
the priests ? ' 

5 Or have ye not read in the 4law, 
how that on the Sabbath days the priests 


6 But I say unto you, That in this 
place is one greater than the temple. 

7 But if ye had known what this mean- 
eth, ¢I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, 





c Exod. xxix, 33; Lev: viii, 31 ; xxiv, 9.—d Num. 


xxviii, 9.—e Hosea vi, 6; Matt. ix, 13. 





the intention of the Legislator. “The shew- 

bread” taken by David and his followers, 

consisted of twelve cakes, which were placed 

upon. the altar of shewbread every Sabbath, 

the old cakes being at the same time re- 

moved and eaten by the priests “in the holy 
_ place.” 

Verse 5, The priests in the temple. pro- 
fane. the Sabbath, and are blameless.—This 
was another argument from necessity as con- 
nected both with piety and charity. Had 
the law of the Sabbath been interpreted as 
rigidly as the Pharisees would have it un- 
derstood ; if “doing no manner of work,” 
‘which evidently means work for secular ad- 
vantage, was to be taken to signify an almost 
absolute cessation from bodily exertion ; then 
the temple service must have been inter- 
rupted; the shewbread could not have been 
“set in order;” and the regular sacrifices, 
which were doubled on the Sabbath, could 
not have been offered. This was an argu- 
ment which the Pharisees could not resist ; 
for, first, our Lord appeals to the law, 
‘“‘ Have ye not read in the law,” that sacri- 
fices are commanded to be: offered on the 
Sabbath by the priests 2 who must therefore 
profane the Sabbath; that is, do that. which 
but for this authority, and in respect of the 
end for which it was done, would have been 
a profanation; and yet, for these reasons, 
are blameless. And, second, as they no 
doubt held the opinion of their more recent 
doctors, that “the servile works which are 

_ done about holy things are not servile ;” and 
that, as Maimonides expresses it, “‘ thefe is 
no sabbatism at all in the temple ;” so upon 
their own principles it. followed, that every 
work done on the Sabbath was not unlawful. 
The natural objection which the Pharisees 
. would raise to this argument as intended to 
justify the disciples, would be, that the priests 
were exempted from the rest of the Sabbath 
in the temple, under the authority of Him 
who was greater than the temple, even God ; 
for they esteemed nothing more: holy and 
venerable than the temple, save God himself. 
This objection our Lord evidently anticipates 
in the next verse. 

Verse 6. In this place is one greater than 
the temple.—Some MSS. read wsiZov instead 
of w21Zav, which makes the answer of our 
Lord to be, “ a greater work” than the work 
of the temple is that in which my disciples 
are employed; and they are therefore enti- 


tled to be exempted, as well as the priests, 

from a strict sabbatical observance. This 

makes a plausible sense; but the MSS. in 

which the reading occurs are not of the’ first 

authority, and it does not accord with the 

context. The common reading is therefore _ 
to be preferred, and is established indeed by 

what follows,—“ for the Son of man is Lord 

even of the Sabbath day.” Taking these 

passages together, they amount to a decla- 

ration, that Christ, bemg greater than the 

temple, was the Lord of the temple; and 

therefore God; and, as such, was the “ Lord 

of the Sabbath day,” having authority to 

institute it, to prescribe the rules of its observ- 

ance; and to limit and relax them according 

to his sovereign pleasure. This conclusive 

argument therefore, fully exhibited, is, that 

as you, the Pharisees, acknowledge, that. 

only he who is greater than the temple could 

relax the sabbatical law as to the service of 

the temple, and on this ground justify the 

servile works of the priests; Iam “‘ greater 

than the temple,” and, as the “ Lord of the 

Sabbath,” have the right to permit my disci- 

ples to pluck the ears of corn and eat them 

on the Sabbath day; and they, as acting 

under my authority, like the priests of the 

temple, are ‘‘blameless.” So explicitly does 

our Lord assert his Divinity! It is, how- 

ever, to be observed, that our Lord argues. 
here on the concession that the disciples had 

violated the strict rule of the Sabbath, as. 
charged upon them by the Pharisees. Grant- 

ing ever that, he pronounces them “ guilt- 

less,” as acting under his authority as ‘“‘ the 

Lord of the Sabbath,” the Lawgiver himself; 

and he seems to have chosen thus to put the 
argument to give him an opportunity of as- 

serting, in the midst of his lowliness and 

humility, the glory of his Divine Majesty: 

but the fact was, that, rightly interpreted, 

they had not violated the law at all, as he 
shows by justifying them on the principle, 

first, of necessity from the example of David, 

and then of mercy, by his quotation from 
Hosea vi, 6, “I will have mercy, and not. 
sacrifice ;”. so that on either ground he de- 

fended them from the ineulpation. 

Verse 7. Iwill have mercy, and not sa- . 
crifice.—That is, when the claims of the 
one come into competition with those of the 
other. The last argument. was peculiarly 
reproving to the Pharisees, who shamefully 
relaxed the laws of morality by their subtle 
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ye would not have condemned the guilt- 
less. . 

8 For the Son of man is Lord even of 
the Sabbath day. 

9 ‘And when he was departed thence, 


he went into their synagogue : 


10 §f And, behold, there was a man 
which had Ais hand withered. And they 
asked him, saying, Is it lawful to heal on 
the Sabbath days? that they might ac- 
cuse him. 

11 And he'said unto them, What man 
shall there be. among you, that shall have 
one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the 
Sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, 
and lift a out? 


f Mark iii, 1; Luke vi, 6. 
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12 How much then is a man better 
than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to 
do well on the Sabbath days. 

13 Then saith he to the man, Stretch 
forth thine hand. And he stretched it 
forth ; and it was restored whole, like as 
the other. 

14 § Then the Pharisees went out, 
and *held a council against him, how 
they might destroy him. 

15 But when Jesus knew it, he with- 
drew himself from thence: and great 
multitudes followed him, and he healed 
them all; 

16 And charged them that they should 
not make him known : 


* Or, took counsel. 





interpretations, and set themselves at liberty 
to commit acts of rapacity and cruelty under 
the colour of sanctity and zeal, while they 
gave a proportionably rigid interpretation to 
every rule which respected external and ce- 
remonial observances. ‘This is a hypocrisy 
in which they have been often followed; for 
many. in all Churches and in-all ages have 
been found zealous for forms just in propor- 
tion as they have been regardless of practical 
holiness. Such are “the refuges of lies” 
into which the wilfully deluded consciences 
of men often fly for shelter; but from all 
which they must sooner or later be dragged 
by the “light which makes all things mani- 
fest.” See notes on Mark ii, 23-28. 

Verse 10. Is it lawful to heal on the Sab- 
bath day2—This was a question debated 
among the Jews ; and many distinctions were 
set up as to the cases in which medicine 
might be lawfully prescribed, and those in 
which it would involve a breach of the Sab- 
bath. The more rigid of the school of 
Schammai utterly forbade any attentions be- 
ing paid to the sick on the Sabbath. The ge- 
neral opinion probably was, that to administer 
medicine was unlawful, except in imminent 
danger of life. This debated question, there- 
fore, respecting the lawfulness of healing on 
the Sabbath, was put to our Lord in the 
synagogue, with the design of obtaining mat- 
ter of accusation against him ; for as it arose 
out of the circumstance of a man being pre- 
sent in the synagogue who had a “ withered” 
or paralytic hand, here was a case in which 
there was no immediate danger of life, 
and should he heal him he might be pro- 
ceeded against in their courts as a Sabbath 
breaker. 

Verse 12. How much better 1s aman than 
a sheep? gc.—It was held lawful to save 
their cattle from injury or destruction on the 
Sabbath: by how much, therefore, a man is 
better than a sheep, argues our Lord, so much 


more was it a duty to relieve a human being 
from pain and infirmity. Wherefore it 1s 
lawful-to do well, xudwsg “rorsw,; to confer be- 
nefits, on the Sabbath days, evidently mean- 
ing on the sick and infirm ; and thus our Lord 
attacked a heartless superstition, by deter- 
mining the lawfulness of healing or adminis~ 
tering medicine to the sick, and paying them 
all attentions necessary to the alleviation of 
their case, on the Sabbath. In confirmation 
of his decision he healed the man with the 
withered hand, in the presence of all who 
were present in the synagogue, although he 
was in no immediate danger of life: he might 
be in pain, he was at least oppressed by an 
infirmity; and that was/a sufficient reason 
for giving him instant relief. 

Verse 14. Held a council how they might 
destroy him.—Svup.Bovrov eraSov, they took 
counsel, or consulted together; when they 
had left the synagogue. ‘They might proba- 
bly advise how they might found a charge of 
blasphemy upon his having declared himself 
“greater than the temple,” and “the Lord 
of the Sabbath day ;” but as the violator of 
the Sabbath was equally liable as the blas- 
phemer' to be punished with death, they 
would also endeavour to interpret the act of 
healing, in a case where no immediate danger 
of life was manifest, into this capital offence. 
That our Lord felt himself in danger from 
them, is plain from his departure to another 
place. There also, however, multitudes, still 
unperverted by the scribes and Pharisees, 
followed him; and he healed them all, that 
is, all the sick they brought out to him. See 
the notes on Mark iii, 1-6. 

Verse 16. And charged them, that they 
should not make him known.—That is, that 
they should not declare him to be the person 
who had healed them; that they should not, 
as others had done, fill the country with his 
fame, and excite greater attention to him; 
but should quietly retire home, giving thanks 
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was spoken by Esaias the prophet, say- 
ing, 
g Isaiah, 


indeed to God, but being silent before men. 
This was not enjoined either to disarm the 
rage of the Pharisees, as some have supposed, 
or, as others, to prevent their adding to their 
sins by avoiding all excitements to these re- 
ene efforts to persecute and destroy him ; 
but, as the application of the following. pro- 
phecy shows, out of pure dislike to that cla- 
morous and tumultuous popularity which 
every where followed him, and which he 
took every means, consistent with his public 
usefulness, to repress. 

Verse 17. That it might be fulfilled, &c. 
—On the authority of the inspired evangelist 
we are taught, that this prophecy. had a direct 
reference to the Messiah, and was truly ful- 
filled in our Lord. From it we learn that 


the Messiah was God’s chosen servant; his 
beloved, in whom he is well pleased ; that he 


was anointed of the Holy Ghost, will put 
my Spirit upon him; that he should show 
judgment, that is, make a revelation of truth, 
for the word signifies a body of doctrine, not 
only to the Jews, but also to the Gentiles ; 
and that in his name the Gentiles should trust, 
should rely upon him for salvation, and find 
itin him. Now it was necessary that some 
marks should be exhibited by which the great 
personage who was appointed to confer such 
benefits should be known when he appeared 
upon, earth, and these the prophecy distinctly 
sets forth. The first is the humble and un- 
ostentatious manner in which he should fulfil 
his great ministry: “He shall not strive, nor 
cry” in vehement contention with his oppo- 
sers in support of his claims; neither shall 
any man hear his voice in the streets, in loud 
and boastful proclamation of them. . The se- 
cond mark is his tender condescension to the 
weak, the afflicted, and the lowly: A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench. To these particulars, 
inserted in the prophecy on purpose to make 
the Messiah manifest to the attentive. ob- 
server when he should in fact appear, our 
Lord’s conduct so strikingly corresponded, 
and in so natural and unaffected a. manner, 
that this agreement proves that he was the 
person intended in the prophecy. A digni- 
fied humility, an entire deadness to human 
applause, and the meekest submission to his 
whole appointed course of reproach and ca- 
lumny, are among the most obvious traits of 
his character as a public teacher; and whe- 
ther we take the beautiful figures which are 
employed by the prophet to illustrate his 
tenderness, as representations of the bodily 
or mental infirmities and afflictions of men, 
the application is equally convincing. Their 
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17 That it might be fulfilled which) 


18 & Behold my servant, whom I have 


chosen ; my beloved, in whom my soul 
is well pleased : I will put my Spirit upon 
— 


chap. xlii, 1. ao! 
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first application to the corporal infirmities and % 7 
almost expiring life of those our Lord healed, 
is obvious ; but still more emphatically, the 
bruised reed is the emblem of the sorrow un- 


der which the spirit bows, as a reed which 
when bruised can no longer stand erect; 
hence, “to hang down the head like a bul- 
rush,” or reed, has become proverbial. ‘The 
smoking expiring wick of the lamp, requiring 
a fresh supply of oil, represents the almost. ° 
expiring state of the light of the truth in the 
minds of the Jewish people, approaching ut- 
ter extinction, and calling for immediate at- 
tention to-excite the flickering dying fiame: 
both the figures too are taken from mean and 
common things, to indicate that the persons 
represented were precisely those whom the 
Jewish teachers most despised, the poor and 
humble. How many such characters came 
to Jesus during his sojourn on earth for help 
and deliverance! and which of them ever 
applied in vain? Bruised spirits, bent down 
by a sense of sin, or a weight of bodily suf- 
fering, and often both, were the objects of 
his special compassion; and innumerable 
were the monuments which he left through- 
out the land of his prompt and effectual pity. 
Nor with less sympathy did he regard the 
ignorance of a neglected people, in danger 
of having the last ray of truth extinguished 
in their minds from the want of proper in- 
structers. In every docile and inquiring 
mind he trimmed the lamp of the understand- 
ing; and amidst all the fogs and vapours of 
prejudices, which rendered the communica- 
tion of truth difficult in itself, and trying to 
the patience of the teacher, as the kindling 
of a lamp where the wick is faulty and the 
atmosphere foul, he kindled that light which 
“‘ ouided their feet into the way of peace,” 
and rendered many of them the guides. of 
their nation and the world into the way of 
salvation. ‘T’o our blessed Lord alone these 
characters belong, and they prove that the 
whole prophecy had respect to him, To ap- 
ply it, as some have done, to Cyrus, or to the 
nation of Israel, has not the slightest plausi- 
bility ; for of neither can any one of its par- 
ticulars be affirmed, even in a primary and 
inferior sense. The Chaldee paraphrast and 
several of the Jewish writers regard it as spo- 
ken wholly to the Messiah; and “ to no other 
person whatever,” says Bishop Lowth, “can 
it with any justice or propriety be applied.” 
St. Matthew’s quotation differs from the Sep- 
tuagint, but agrees with the Hebrew, in all 
but two clauses. ‘Till he have set forth 
judgment in the earth,” is, in the evangelist, 
tul he send forth judgment wnto victory. 
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~ him, and he shall show judgment to the 
Gentiles. 

_ . 19 He shall not strive, nor cry ; neither 
_ shall any man hear his voice in the 
streets. 

20 A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking flax.shall he not quench, till 
he send forth judgment unto victory. 

21 And in his name shall the Gentiles 
trust. ; 

22 4 »Then was brought unto him 
one possessed with a devil, blind; and 
dumb: and he healed him, insomuch that 
the blind and dumb both spake and saw. 

23 And all the people were amazed, 
and said, Is not this the Son of David ? 

24 i But when the Pharisees heard zt, 


h Luke xi, 14. 


sae 





The sense is, however, the same; for to seT 
or establish judgment in the earth, and to 
bring forth or lead on judgment to. victory, 
each obviously refers to the triumphs of his 
doctrine, ypwn, the truth he reveals; for in 
the Old Testament it is used for the laws of 
God, his Divine laws and institutions, which 
should prevait at length over all nations, 
through that very compassion and. tender- 
ness which brought under their influence so 
many of his own people, and trained them up 
to instruct others. And in his name. shall 
the Gentiles trust, is, in Isaiah, ‘ And the 
isles shall wait for his law.” The evange- 
list here agrees with the Septuagint, which 
takes the isles, in an extensive sense, for any 
Gentiles, however distant ; and to wait for, 
in the sense of to hope or trust, which the 
Hebrew word justifies. Thus the difference is 
only apparent, and arises from translation only. 

Verse 22. Blind and dumb.—This instance 
of possession being accompanied both: with 
blindness and the loss of speech, induced in 
consequence, probably, of the terrible power 
exerted by the devil upon the whole frame, 
rendered the sudden healing of this unfortu- 
nate man, by the expulsion of Satan, exceed- 
ingly remarkable; and as it produced great 
amazement among the people, so that they 
said, “Is not this the son of David?” and 
showed a disposition to acknowledge our 
Lord to be the Messiah in a tumultuary man- 
ner, so it excited the Pharisees to endeavour 
to countervail this impression, by spreading 
among the people the blasphemous theory 
they had adopted to account for his miracles, 
“ This man doth not cast out devils, but by 
Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” 

Verses 25-29. And Jesus knew their 
thoughts, g¢.—As the Pharisees “ said” this 
blasphemy, and that probably very openly, in 
order to prevent the people from acknow- 
ledging Christ, by their thoughts we must here 
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they said, This fellow doth not cast. out 
devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of 
the devils. 

25 And Jesus knew their thoughts, and 
said unto them, Every kingdom divided 
against itself is brought to desolation ; and 
every city or house divided against itself 
shall not stand : 

26 And if Satan cast out Satan, he is 
divided against himself ; how shall then 
his kingdom stand ? . 

27 And if I by Beelzebub cast out 
devils, by whom do your children cast them 
out? therefore they shall be your judges. 

28 But if I cast out devils by the 
Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God 
is come unto you. 


i Matt. ix, 34. 





understand their Intentions. He knew that 
their purpose in devising this blasphemy was 
to prevent the people from forming a right 
judgment on the case, and he therefore calmly 
and convincingly refutes it. His first ar- 
gument is drawn from the very policy of 
Satan. As a kingdom divided against itself, 
where one part seeks the destruction of ano- 
ther, cannot stand, so, if Satan cast out 
Satan,, if one devil counteract another in 
his designs and acts of mischief, the Satanic 
kingdom is divided; its order and subordi- 
nation, both of which it has, as being “a 
kingdom,” managed on a regular system to 
a’ common end, to delude and to destroy, 
would be at once subverted, and by such 
intestine divisions it must fall. The second 
argument is from their own practice. By 
whom do your children cast them out 2 The 
children are the disciples of the Jewish 
teachers ; for the terms “‘ father” and “ son” 
were often given by the Jews to master and 
scholar. Both before and after the time of 
Christ the Jewish exorcists cast out, or at- 
tempted to cast out devils, by “ the authority 
of the great and fearful name.” Whether 
or not, in some cases, God interposed in his 
mercy, and gave effect to their attempts, we 
know not; and the argument is equally 
strong on either supposition. They never 
attempted to cast out Satan by Satan, but by 
the name and power of the true God. They 
therefore acted. upon the principle, that a 
kingdom could not be divided against itself ; 
and they consequently relied upon a superior 
power, and that, the power of the Spirit of 
God. Either, therefore, the Pharisees must 
confess that their disciples were in league 
with Satan to cast out devils, or they could 
not sustain their absurd charge against Christ, 
and must confess, that if their children cast 
out devils by the Spirit of God, then that he 
also cast them out by the same Spirit. The 
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29 Or else how can one enter into a 
strong man’s house, and spoil his goods, 
except he first bind the strong man? and 
then he will spoil his house. 

30 He that is not-with me is against 
me; and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth abroad. 


k Mark iii, 28; Luke, 





force of this conclusion appears in the fol- 
lowing verses. 

— Verse 28, But if I cast out devils by the 
Spirit of God, then, gc.—This was the 
certain proof that he had set up a KINcDoM 
among them, more powerful than the king- 
dom of Satan; or else, he adds, how can one 
enter into a strong man’s house and spoil 
his goods, unless he first bind the strong 
man? by which he shows his superior power. 
Thus our Lord declares, both that his king- 
dom is hostile to that of Satan, and that it is 

more mighty, since he was able at pleasure 
to bind the very head and ruler of this dark 
monarchy, and cast him out. 
tion sufficiently shows, that when our Lord 
east out devils, he exerted this power over 
Satan, to indicate the spiritual conquests 
which he was to attain over the dominion of 
Satan in the hearts of men, and in the institu- 
tions of society. The ejection of devils from 
the possessed was the visible sign that ‘‘ the 
kingdom of God was come unto them ;” that 
kingdom which, by claiming redeemed men 
for its subjects, delivers them from the pol- 
luting and destructive tyranny of the devil, 
and restores them to spiritual health and 
liberty. Hence the guilt of the Pharisees 
was heightened. They contended, not merely 
against Christ, but against the kingdom of 
God itself, and all those glorious attestations 
of its establishment, which resulted from the 
seal set. upon it by the miraculous operations 
of the Holy Spirit. In such a contest’ be- 
tween the powers of light and darkness, be- 
tween the mercy of God and the malice of 
Satan, even neutrality was acrime. He that 
as not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth, not with me scattereth. How 
much more guilty then must be the enemies 
and opposers of this kingdom ! and most of all 
those who, like the Pharisees, not merely 
opposed, but blasphemed the Holy Spirit 
himself, by ascribing those works by which 
he attested the mission of Christ, and the 
establishment of God’s kingdom, to the 
agency of Satan! This leads our Lord to that 
awful declaration of the unpardonableness of 
this offence, which is contained in the ensu- 
ing verses. See note on Luke xi, 14, 21. 

_ Verses 31, 32. All manner of sin and 
blasphemy, gc. The importance of a right 
understanding of this passage renders the 
most careful consideration of it necessary, 
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31 “| * Wherefore I say unto you, All 
manner of sin and blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be for- 
given unto men. 

32 And whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of man, it shall be for- 
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xii, 10; 1 John v, 16. 


Sin is the transgression of the law; dlas- 
phemy, when applied to men, is injurious and 
calumnious speaking; and when considered 


as a crime against the Divine Majesty, it . 


consists in reproachful speeches uttered 
against God, or in a denial to him of those 
attributes and excellencies which, according 
to the’ revelation he has been pleased to 
make of himself, he is known to possess ; 
and thus in both cases includes in it the idea 
of wilful and rebellious enmity. For all 
such blasphemy there is, however, forgive- 
ness upon repentance ; but for that particular 
blasphemy which consists, as expressed in 
the next verse, in speaking agaist the Holy 
Ghost,—that is, saying, in opposition to all 
evidence, and against reasonable conviction, 
that the “‘ Spirit of God,” by which eur Lord 
cast out devils, was the unclean and evil 
spirit, Satan himself, and doing this from 
enmity to the kingdom and truth of God, 
which by these miracles the Holy Spirit 
attested and established,—there is no for- 
giveness. Nothing can be more clear, than 
that this is the unpardonable blasphemy of 
which our Lord speaks, and that these are 
the circumstances under which it was com- 
mitted. Blasphemy, or speaking against the 
Son of man, was remissible; such as deny- 
ing his Messiahship, calling him a wine 
bibber and gluttonous, &c ; all which, though 
high and dangerous crimes, yet were not 
excluded from the Divine mercy. But when, 
after the Pharisees had always admitted, 
according to the faith of their nation, that 
devils could not be east out but by the Spirit 
of God, and had seen how intimately con- 
nected all the works of Christ were with a 
holy doctrine and a holy life, they were so 
far influeneed by their wicked passions, as 
to resist that evidence of a Divine power in 
his case, which they admitted in other cases, 
the cases of their own children or disciples, 
to be.conclusive ; and when they audaciously 
attributed that power exerted by Christ to 
Satan himself, of which they had sufficient 
proof, even upon their own principles, that 


it could only proceed from the Spirit of God, . 


and yet, after all, wilfully and most wickedly, 
said of the power of the Holy Spirit, “This 
is the working of Beelzebub himself,” this 
fatal offence was committed. Our Lord had 
thrown a veil around him by his humility, 
which often hid the glory of his majesty, so 
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given him: but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 


that men might. for a time, question who he 
might be. Not so the Holy Spirit : he fully 
revealed himself in the works of Christ; so 
that had they been performed by the meanest 
of their prophets, the Pharisees would have 
acknowledged in them the finger of God, 
which. now they denied; and therefore they 
sinned directly and wilfully against the Holy 
Ghost. This was their blasphemy and their 
crime, and our Lord solemnly declares that 
those who had been guilty of it should not 
be forgiven, neither wm this life, nor in the 
world to come. This phrase is equivalent 
to, “ Shall never at any future time be for- 
given;” hence Mark expresses. it, “Is in 
danger of eternal damnation.” There is no 
reference in this expression to the notions 
of the Jews, that some sins would be forgiven 
to the seed of Abraham after. death; for it 
is not probable that our Lord would seem to 
sanction’ so unscriptural an opinion by even 
an allusion : nor is ‘“ the world,” or age “to 
come,” to be understood, with others, of the 
age of the Messiah; for that had already 
commenced. The expression, as appears 
from similar phrases in the later Jewish 
writers, was proverbial for never; or, if 
there was in it any reference to a future 
state, it signifies, that as in this life that sin 
could not be forgiven, so, at the day of judg- 
ment, there could be no declaration of its 
having been forgiven, though the forgiveness 
of sins of every other description will then 
be made manifest and publicly. proclaimed. 
So clearly is the nature of this sin marked, 
that it is somewhat surprising that there 
should have been so much. difference of 
opinion respecting it. One of the least de- 
fensible notions is that which refers it forward 
to the rejection of the Gospel after the Holy 
Ghost had been shed forth in his miraculous 
gifts; whereas, the very occasion on which 
our Lord uses the words, and the particular 
character of the crime itself, which consisted 
in attributing the casting out of devils by the 
Spirit of God to the agency of Satan, proves 
indubitably that the sin might not only at that 
time be committed, but was actually so. The 
chief differences of opinion have, however, 
arisen, not from any difficulty in ascertaining 
in what the original crime consisted, but from 
the questions, how far others beside the 
Pharisees could be guilty of it; and from 
what its irremissibility arose. As to the 
first, it is difficult to say whether those Jews 
who might see the miracles of the Holy 
Spirit wrought by the apostles, and ascribe 
them to Satan did not also commit precisely 
the same offence. They probably did; but 
still we have no authority for saying that this 
sin could be committed by any but the eye 
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forgiven him, neither in this world, neither 
in the world to come. 





witnesses of the miracles themselves, or at 
least by those who fully admitted them as 
racts. We are likewise to recollect, that 
there are blasphemies often committed against 
the Holy Ghost, of a deeply aggravated and 
dangerous nature, by infidels, and scoffers, 
and apostates, which are not rue blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost; and these are not 
to be confounded with it, though awfully 
criminal. A's to the second question, in 
what the irremissibility of this sin consisted, 
perhaps it is best for us at once to confess 
our ignorance. Certain it is, that the pre- 
tended solution of those who make it merely 
a consequence of the nature of the offence, 
cannot be admitted, because in that respect 
it stands on the same ground as many other 
offences. The Pharisees, they tell us, by 
resisting the strongest evidence, put them-— 


selves beyond the possibility of being 


vinced of the truth, because no higher 
evidence could be given them: but this was 
equally true of all obstinate unbelievers then, 
though many of them were not charged with 
this particular offence ; and it is also equally 
true of all unbelievers now, who have re- 
ceived all the evidence which God intends 
to afford. The only satisfactory conclusion . 
on this awful subject is, that God was pleased 
to make this exception from the mercies of 
his Gospel as a warning to all mankind, who, 
if not capable of committing that precise sin, 
may all make dangerous approaches to it. 
It was designed to exhibit the evil of spiritual 
pride and bigotry; to show that there are 
sins of the INTELLECT and WILL, as well as 
of the senses, most hateful to God, because 
leading to a malignant opposition to his holy 
truth; and that a state of heart is attainable 
by perseverance in. sin, from which the in- 
sulted Holy Spirit, after much patience, takes 
his everlasting flight, and leaves the sinner 
incapable of repentance. Still, while it ope- 
rates as a warning, by showing how awful 
a degree of depravity man is capable of, 
there is no just ground for any apprehensions 
to be entertained by pious and scrupulous 
minds; for, not to urge that the fears of such 
persons are a sufficient proof that they have 
not committed this greatest of all offences, 
it may be confidently concluded, that as those 
only are charged with the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost who saw the miracles of Christ 
performed, and yet attributed them to Satan, 
so no one in these later times can be guilty 
of this particular crime, and no one is there- 
fore, on that account, excluded from forgive- 
ness. We have no right to enlarge an Ex- 
ception from the mercies of the Gospel, 
beyond its strict tertur. If any exception 
to a general rule demands a severely rigid 
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33, Either make the tree good, and his 
fruit good; or else make the tree cor- 
rupt, and his fruit corrupt: for the tree 
is known by his fruit. 

34 O generation of vipers, how can ye, 
being evil, speak good things? ! for out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 

- speaketh, 
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35° A good man out of the good 
treasure of the heart bringeth forth good 
things: and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth evil things. 

36 But I say unto you, That every idle 
word that. men shall speak, they shall 


| give account thereof in the day of judg- 


ment. 





1St. Luke, 





interpretation, it is this, which stands in 
direct opposition to the general character of 
the covenant of grace. 

Verse 33. Euther make the tree good, &c. 
—The connection of these words with the 
Pharisees appears to lie in their being an 
exhortation to them to put off the guise of 
hypocrisy, and to appear to be what they 
were in reatity. As you have uttered blas- 
phemy against God, pretend no more to 
sanctity and reverence, for sacred things: 
either retract your blasphemies, or show that 
“you are open mockers and contemners of 
God ; for that you are so in reality, your 
conduct in reviling the Holy Spirit, rather 
than acknowledge a doctrine attested by him, 
sufficiently proves; for the tree is known by 
his fruit. 

Verse 34. O generation of vipers, Sc.— 
He compares them to the syidvau, the most 
deadly of the serpent brood, because of the 
malignity of their dispositions, and the fatal 
venom of their tongues. ‘The poison of 
asps” was truly ‘under their lips.” And 
how many were infected by their slanders 
against Christ, and by that wicked hypothe- 
sis which destroyed the force of the evidence 
of the miracles of Christ, by accounting for 
them on the principle of Satanic agency, the 
increasing unsuccessfulness of his ministry 
was the awful proof. A ministry which 
commenced by making so general and fa- 
vourable an impression upon vast multitudes, 
gradually seemed to excite little but preju- 
diced and malignant objections; except that 
now and then the people in some places, for 
a time, and but for a time, manifested some- 
what of a more docile spirit. Yet were the 
scribes and Pharisees always at hand to.wither 
every appearance of good. The poison of 
deadly serpents was not more fatal to life, 
than their blasphemies to the souls of men ; 
and our Lord therefore adds, carrying on this 
allusion to their blasphemous slanders, How 
can ye, being evil, wholly evil, having evil 
substantiated in your whole nature, speak 
good things? for out of the abundance, sx 
TOU. TEpidosyuolos, out of the exuberance, 
the overflowing abundance, of the heart, the 
mouth speaketh; that, is, when the heart is 
80 fally charged that it can no longer re- 
strain, the mouth will declare the quality of 
the principles and passions by which it is 





chap. vi, 45. 





so powerfully actuated; and thus, by the 
blasphemies uttered by the Pharisees, their 
true character was unveiled, and the full 
charged wickedness of their hearts wholly ~ 
laid open. 

Verse 35. The good treasure of his heart, 
F¢.—-Tg xepdiag is wanting in so many 
MSS. and versions, that it was probably a 
marginal addition from St. Luke, where it 
occurs, Luke vi, 45. ‘But the sense is not 
altered by omitting or retaining it. The 
treasure, or rather the treasury, is the heart; 
but the treasury is put metaphorically for 
what is contained in it. In the case of a 
good man. there are laid up in the heart 
wisdom, holy principles, and all the benevo- 
lent affections; the heart of an evil man is a 
treasury, a receptacle charged with error, 
prejudice, sensuality, irreligion, envy, ha- 
tred, malice, and-all uncharitableness. The 
word dy¢avpog does not necessarily convey 
the idea of value: that depends upon the 
quality of the articles collected and- depo- 
sited. These may be “ gold, silver, precious 
stones,” “corn, wine, and oil,” or “fire 
brands, arrows, and death;” the heart being 
often a magazine of all hurtful and deadly 
tempers and emotions, like that of the Pha- 
risees here so strongly reproved. These our 
Lord calls evi treasures. 

Verse 36. Every idle word that men shall 
speak, dc.—The words here referred to are 
not those trifling and unprofitable words 
which are not meant to injure others, or to 
convey falsehood; for, however. blamable 
these are, and often endangering to men’s 
spiritual interests, and theréfore to their 
souls, our Lord has still reference to the 
blasphemous slanders of the Pharisees, and 
to that state of the heart which renders it 
impossible for those he describes as being 
evil to speak good things, as the context 
shows. The primitive sense of apyog is 
idle or useless, from a, negative, and Ep'yos, 
work. It is, however, itself a vague term, 
the sense of which must be determined by 
the context. Origen says that apyos Aoyos, 
in the language of logicians, was used to 
express a sophism or false reasoning, em- 
ployed with a view to deceive. The mean- 
ing of our Lord appears to be, that, as’ for 
every calumnious word, the malice of which 
consisted in the design to make a false im- 
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37 For by thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned,  ~ 

38 9% ™Then certain of the scribes 
and of the Pharisees answered, saying, 
Master, we would see a sign from thee. 


m Matt. xvi, 1; Luke xi, 29; 1 Cor. i, 22. 


ression, which ren may speak, they shall 
condemned at the last day, so did the 
Pharisees render themselves liable to the 
just judgment of God by those blasphemous 
slanders in which they had indulged with the 
design of making him odious to the people. 
From this particular ease he, however, ac- 
cording to his custom, deduces a great. gene- 
ral truth. Words, as well as actions, are to 
be the subjects of solemn account at the last 
day; and the abuse of speech not less than 
the abuse of any other faculty shall subject 
men to condemnation. What account then 
will mere triflers give, men who spend life 
in useless talking and “ foolish jesting,” in 
singing vain songs, and framing vain witti- 
cisms? But: still more severe will be the 
punishment of the censorious, of “lying 
lips,” and especially of those whose tongues 
have been employed in uttering corrupt doc- 
trines, misleading and destructive to the 
souls of men! 

Verse 37. For by thy words thou shalt be 

justified, Gc.—W ords as well as actions shall 

: exhibited as proofs of character, and be 
evidence in that pe for or against every man; 
by them too, as far as words are the matter 
of judicial decision, he shall be acquitted or 
c ned. 

Verses 38,39. We would see a sign from 
thee, &c.—They probably meant, as they ex- 
pressed it on other occasions, “a sign FROM 
HeAvEN.” Perhaps they urge this as their 
apology for not being convinced by his mira- 
eles, as though greater power was required 
to produce some preternatural appearance in 
the here, than to raise the dead, or 
cast out devils, and to heal the sick by a 
word or touch; or, as though upon their own 
theory, as wicked as absurd, that Christ was 
in league with Satan, that mighty spirit could 
not as easily produce a portent in the hea- 
vens as any other miraculous work which 
they pretended to ascribe to him. Their fel- 
low infidels, in all ages, have demanded dif- 
ferent evidence from that which God has 
been pleased to give, and with the same in- 
sincerity. He who is unconvinced by proofs 
so stupendous as those on which Christianity 
rests, is an unbeliever, not for want of evi- 
dence, but from some evil bias upon his judg- 
rent and will, which no additional demon- 
stration could remedy. Thus our Lord here 
traces the unbelief of the scribes and Phari- 
seen to its true source : an evil and adulterous 
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39 But he answered and said unto. 
them, An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall no 
sign be given to it, but the sign of the 
Prophet Jonas : 

40 = For as Jonas was three days and 





n Jonah i, 17, 


generation, pretending not to be convinced 
by miracles which have made manifest “ the 
finger of God,” still seeketh after a sign, and 
that in the same unbelieving spirit. The 
reason of this was, that they were evil and 
adulterous, as their polygamy, frequent di- 
yorces, and other sensualities, so general 
among them though covered by their hypo- 
crisy, or defended by their immoral casuistry, 
sufficiently proved. Where such deep im- 
moralities prevailed, immersing men in the 
very dregs of sensuality, unbelief was suffi- 
ciently accounted for, as well as their fie 
hatred of the pure and self-denying doc ; 
taught by Christ. : —_— 

Verse 40. As Jonas was three days and 
three nights, &c.—That the Prophet Jonah 
was a type of Christ, is not to be deduced 
from these words. He was now, on this oc- 
casion, made by our Lord “a sign” and the 
reason was, that our Lord, who now for the 
first time lays down his resurrection from the 
dead as the grand sign and DEMONSTRATIVE 
evidence of the truth of all his claims, chose, 
for obvious reasons, to speak of this event 
enigmatically, and to fix upon that part of the 
history of Jonah, his being three days and 
three nights in the belly of the fish which 
had swallowed him, so that his meaning 
might not be fully explained until after the 
event. 05 

The-whale’s belly.—This is an unfortunate 
translation, both because neither the Hebrew 
nor the Greek term necessarily signifies a 
whale, but only a great fish, or sea monster ; 
and because, in fact, whales are not found in 
the Mediterranean Sea, into which the diso- 
bedient prophet was cast. The shark, or the 
lamia, or canis carcharius, might be the fish 
employed on this miraculous occasion. 

Three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth.—The heart of the earth is be- 
neath its surface, as Jonah was said to be in 
“the heart” of the sea, though not in its mid- 
dle or centre. A similar mode of speaking 
occurs in Ezekiel xxviii, 2: “Tyre, in the 
heart of the sea,” because nearly surrounded 
by it, though not far from the land. The 
Jewish mode of computing time will explain 
the phrase three days and three nights, which 
according to our modes of reckoning far ex- 
ceeds the time during which our Lord lay in 
the grave. With them, a day and a night 
was the same portion of time as a day ; for, 
like us, they. had no one word, says Bishop 
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three ‘nights in the whale’s belly; so 
shall the Son of man be three days and 


three nights in the heart of the earth, 
41 The men of Nineveh shall rise in 


judgment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it:,° because they repented at 





0 Jonah iii, 5. 





Pearce, by which to express a day of twen- 
ty-four hours, or a vuxdnuspov, as the Greeks 
called it; that is, a night-day. ‘They some- 


times ¢alled it a day, as we do; but at other 


times a day and a night, or a night and a day; 
so that we are to understand by the expres- 
sion three days and three nights, three days 
as we should express it, reckoning inclusively 


the first and the last for two days, though 


only parts of days, and counting those parts 
of days for whole days. ‘A part,” say the 
rabbins, ‘of an onah or Jewish day, is as 
the whole.” Thus in computing the circum- 
cision of eight days, if the child is born an 
hour before the evening, when the day began, 
that hour of the day is reckoned as one whole 
day. Thus as to our Lord’s remaining in the 
grave, Friday is reckoned one day, Saturday 
the second, Sunday the third; Saturday com- 
mencing on the evening of the Friday. He 
was laid in the grave a little before sunset on 
the Friday or the sixth day, which space 
being part of the day was reckoned as the 
whole; he continued there the night and day 
following, which was the seventh day; and 
rose again early on the first day, during a 
part of which therefore he was also in the 
grave, and this part according to the Jewish 
mode was considered as the whole; so that 
to say he was three days and three nights in 
the grave, was very easy to be understood, 
and created no difficulty with the Jews, or 
St. Matthew, writing after the resurrection, 
would doubtless have added some explanation. 

Verse 41. The men of Nineveh, §¢.— 
The mention of Jonah gave occasion to our 
Lord to contrast the obduracy of the Jews, 
with the repentance of the men of Nineveh. 
—They believed the prophet’s testimony, 
though a stranger and alone ; and though he 
wrought no miracle, they repented; while 
the body of the Jewish people, greatly per- 
verted in their judgment, and hardened 
against the evidence of truth, no doubt by 
the active opposition and influence of the 
Pharisees, repented not, although the Mes- 
senger sent was greater than Jonas, both in 
person and office; and the most stupendous 
miracles had been wrought in their sight ; 
and, finally, though the message was at once 
a gracious offer of salvation, and a warning 
against severer judgments than those de- 
. against Nineveh. The Ninevites, 
‘though sinners, were, it seems, conscious 
that they were so; and the denunciation of 
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greater than Jonas is here. 

42 P The queen of the south shall rise 
up in the judgment with this generation, 
and shall condemn it: for she came from 
the uttermost parts of the earth to hear 


the preaching of Jonas; and, behold, a 





p 1 Kings x, 1. 


Divine vengeance, therefore, made at once 
an effectual appeal to their fears: the Jews 
too were sinners; but “ they trusted within 
themselves that they were righteous.” 

Rise up in judgment, gc.—This alludes 
to the custom of witnesses rising up from © 
their seats, and standing in court to give 
their testimony : the men of Nineveh should 
condemn that generation of Jews, at the 
general judgment, not as judges, but as wit- 
nesses ;-their obedience to the call of God 
under inferior religious privileges, serving 
the more strongly to mark the aggravated 
guilt of a people among whom the Son of 
God himself had appeared. 

Verse 42. The queen of the south, &c.— 
She is called the queen of Sheba, 1 Kings 
x, 1. Sheba is placed by some in Arabia, 
by others in Ethiopia. Josephus says, that 
Sheba was the name of the city of Meroe, 
and that it was thence that the queen here 
mentioned came. The Abyssinians have 
for ages, both before and after the Christian 
era, maintained that this princess. was of 
their country, and that her posterity long 
reigned there; and many circumstances serve 
to give a strong probability to their claim, 
and especially the existence in that coun- 


try in ancient times, of a form of Juda- 


ism, which was in all probability introduced 
under the authority of some person of rank 
and influence ; and none is more likely than 
the celebrated queen, who, travelling to so 
great a distance to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, showed herself to be a woman of wis- 
dom and literary taste, and would probably 


‘take back with her copies of the sacred 


books. She is here commended by our Lord 
for her love of wisdom, of moral wisdom, for 
in that the philosophy of those ancient times 
chiefly consisted; and her example -con- 
demned the Jews, both because they not » 
only’ had no desire after true wisdom, but 
were utterly averse to it; and because she 
received with docility instruction from the 
lips of a mere man, who, though great and 
wise was inferior to Him whose ministry 
they proudly and malignantly slighted. That 
our Lord intimates under the modest phrase, . 
wAsiov SoAowwvlog, that he was superior in 
nature to Solomon, as to the dignity of his 
person, cannot be reasonably doubted; for 
though the neuter gender be used, there can 
be no question, but the comparison is of per- 
sons, not of things. ; 
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the wisdom of Solomon ; and, behold, 
greater than Solomon zs here. 

43 4 When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man, he walketh through dry 
places, seeking rest, and findeth none. 

44 Then he saith, I will return into 
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Verses 43-45. When the unclean spirit, 
gc.—This parable, founded upon the fact 
ef demoniacal possessions, has been vari- 
ously interpreted, and, for want of attention 
to the context, often either misunderstood or 
allegorized beyond all bounds of sobriety.— 


As it relates to the mysterious influence and 


habits of a class of supernatural beings, it 
partakes of the obscurity of the subject; but 
is, nevertheless, sufficiently obvious in its 
general import to convey the most solemn 
instruction. That some unhappy demoniacs 
were possessed with one evil spirit, others 
with more, as Mary Magdalene, who had 
seven, and the man near Gadara, of whom a 
legion had taken possession, are facts which 
appear in the Gospel history: and that it 
was not an uncommon case that a man who 
had been delivered from one demon, might 
after be possessed by many, is probable ; be- 
cause this is the basis, and: constitutes the 
point, of the parable. This parable, sepa- 


rate from its application to the Jews, which 


shall presently be noticed, teaches us, 1. That 
these evil spirits are necessarily wretched : 
they ‘seek rest and find none,” but carry 
with them their own hell. 2.. That the only 
alleviation they know is the occupation of 
their attention by projects of mischief, which 
yet, as it heightens their guilt, must ulti- 
mately increase their misery. This is 
strongly represented by the clause, “he 
walketh through dry places,” dv avudpwv To- 
awyv, meaning deserts and parts of the wilder- 
ness which, as being without water, were not 
inhabited. Such solitudes afforded no op- 
portunities for tempting men, and left the 
wandering, wretched spirit wholly to his own 
tormenting thoughts; he therefore is pic- 
tured as hastening back to the habitations of 
human society, in quest of objects on which 
to exercise his malignant power. His first 
effort is made upon the individual from whom 
he had been dispossessed ; and the heart of 
this man being fitly compared to a house, 
empty, swept, and garnished, and thus fitted 
to receive inhabitants, he taketh others with 
him, who enter and dwell there. 'This indi- 
cates, 3. That though in some cases posses- 
sion might be a mere calamity independent 
of any particular turpitude in the unfortu- 
nate subject; yet that such repossessions at 
least were occasioned by a relapse into sin, 
a submission to the dominion of bad princi- 
ples and passions, which had vexed the 
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my house from whence I came out ; and 
when he'is come, he findeth i¢ empty, 
swept, and garnished. 

- 45°Then goeth he, and taketh with 
himself seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself,.and they enter in and dwell 

. ~—— ig : 

chap. xi, 24,0 \ “ce 
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Holy Spirit and obliged him to depart, and 
had left the man in a state as prepared to fall 
again under the power of Satan, as a house 
empty of an inhabitant, yet swept and gar- — 
nished or furnished, was fitted to receive 
occupiers ;. so that the devil, as one quaintly 
obseryes, “takes possession only of ready 
furnished lodgings.” 4. That the conse- 
quence of such a moral relapse was, that the 
former evil was increased sevenfold, and the 
last state of that man made-worse than the 

first. Thus, in that day God sometimes pun- 
ished sin by surrendering the’ offender more 
fully to the visible power of Satan. 

The application of this parable, for such it 
is, though founded on what appears occasion- 


‘ally, in that age, to have occurred to the Jew- 


ish people, is now to be considered. Even 
so shall it be also unto this wicked genera- 
tion. The parable,’as supposing a previous 
better state, represented by the first ejection 
of the demon, can scarcely be confined to the 
scribes and Pharisees, though they might and 
probably did grow rapidly worse. Still they 
never appear before us but as the enemies of 
our Lord; and even as early as when they 
went to John’s baptism they were called by 
him “a, generation of vipers;” the very term 
just used respecting them by our Lord. It 
is therefore probable that the condition of 
the man in the parable, when the devil was 
dispossessed for a time, refers to that hopeful 
state of mind to which great multitudes of 
the Jews had been brought by the awakening 
preaching of John the Baptist, and the pow- 
erful early ministrations of our Lord; and 
from such beginnings, how different a result 
might have been expected! But the oppo- 
sition and slanders of their teachers, operat- ° 
ing upon the worldliness of the body of the 
people, who were looking still for a secular 
Messiah, and upon their prejudices, had 
caused them generally to relapse into a state 
of enmity and opposition to truth; and they 
were thus prepared for a still deeper corrup- 
tion of principles and passions, and were in- 
deed rapidly sinking into it;—a moral state 
of obduracy, malignity, and wickedness, 
which might well be compared with that of 
a man possessed with seven evil spirits; and 
the history of the body of the Jewish people, 
who from this time went on increasing in 
wickedness, down to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, before which indeed “they filled up 
the measure of their iniquities,” is an awful 
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there: ‘and the last state of that man is 
worse than the first. Even so shall it 
be also unto this wicked generation. 

46 ¥ While he yet talked to the people, 
5 behold, A’s mother and-his brethren stood 
without, desiring to speak with him. 

47 Then one said unto him, Behold, 
thy mother and thy brethren stand with- 
out, desiring to speak with thee. 

x Heb. vi, 4; x, 26; 2 Peter ii, 20. 





but most legible comment upon the predic- 
tion of our Lord, So shail it be also unto this 
generation. > 
‘This is the primary sense of the parable ; 

but there are great general truths contained 
in it applicable far beyond the first design. 
It.is.a solemn admonition to all who relapse 
into sin after the turning of their hearts to 
God. Those evils from which they have 
been wholly or at least partially saved, if suf- 
fered to resume their influence and dominion, 
through unwatchfulness, worldliness, the neg- 
lect of duty, and the alienation of the heart 
fror communion with God, come back with 
sevenfold force, and take possession of a heart 
thus empty of God, and swept and garnished 
to receive evil, like a legion of evil spirits. 
Thus often every thing within “ increases to 
more ungodliness:” blindness, insensibility, 
sensuality, pride, unbelief, fierce and fiery 
tempers, and all other evils;—some the old 
residents of the heart, and others new and | 
introduced ones,—assert their polluted and 
uncontrolled empire ; the Holy Spirit is with- 
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. 48 But he answered and said unto him 
that told him, Who is my mother? and 
who are'my brethren? ~~ 

49 And he stretched forth his hand 
toward his disciples, and said, Behold 
my mother and my brethren ! 

50 For whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, the same 
is my brother, and sister, and mother. 


s Mark iii, 31; Luke viii, 20. 





drawn ; and the man, now under the full spirit- 
ual power of Satan, proves that his last state . 
is worse than the first. ‘‘ Watch and pray,” 
says our Lord, even to his disciples, “lest 
ve fall into temptation.” 

Verse 46. His mother and his brethren. 
—Some think that the persons here called 
brethren were the sons of Joseph by a former 
wife; others, that they were the sons of 
Mary, the wife of Cleophas, and sister of the 
mother of Christ; for cousins and other re- 
latives were often, by the Jews, called bre- 
thren: but there is no sufficient reason for 
not considering them as the younger sons of 
Joseph and Mary; for the doctrine of the 
perpetual virginity of Mary is a figment. 
Who they were,.is not a point of any import- 
ance: they were near relatives; and upon 
this the observation of our Lord turns. None 
are so near to him, none have so great a share 
in his kind affections, as those who do the 
will of his Father. ‘Their intimate relation- 
ship to him he acknowledges now, and will 
finally proclaim it before an assembled world. 


ee 


CHAPTER XIII. 


3 The parable of the sower and the seed: 18 the exposition of it. 24 The parable of the 
tares, 31 of the mustard seed, 33 of the leaven, 44 of the hidden treasure, 45 of the pearl, 47 of 
_ the drawnet cast into the sea: 53 and how Christ is contemned of his own countrymen. 


1 Tue same day went Jesus out of 
the house, * and sat by the sea side. 
2 And great multitudes were gathered 


a St. Mark, 


CHAPTER XIII. Verse 2. And sat.— 
{t was the custom in the Jewish schools for 
the rabbi or doctor to sit and teach. Our 
Lord uniformly took the character of a pub- 
lic teacher, and sat while delivering his 
longer discourses. 

Verse 3. In parables.—“ Parable,” says 
Bishop Lowth, .“‘is that kind of allegory 
which consists of a continued narration of a 
fictitious or accommodated event, applied to 
the illustration of some important truth.” 
This species of instruction has indeed been 





together unto him, so.that he went into a 
ship, and sat; and the whole multitude 
stood on the shore. 





chap. «iv, 1: 





found so convenient a mode of exhorting or 
dissuading, of praising or reproving, that few 
people have been wholly strangers to para- 
bles.. In oriental nations they have always 
been held in great estimation, and they abound 
greatly in almost all Jewish writings. Para- 
bles are expressed by.the Hebrew word Ywr ; 
in Greek by cuvos, allegories or apologues ; 
and in Latin-by fabeile, or fables.- The 
Hebrew 5wn, however, comprehends not 
only those more extended narratives we call 
parables, illustrative comparisons of moral 
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3 And he spake many things unto them 
in parables saying, » Behold, a sower 
went forth to sow ; 


b St. Luke, | 





and religious subjects with those of common 
life, but all highly eres speech, and sen- 
tentious sayings. US Tapoiscs, OF pro- 
verbs, and ywuos, or maxims, are included 
under it; and in the same latitude is the 
word parable used in the New Testament. 
Dr. Campbell judiciously distinguishes be- 
tween the parable, taken in its stricter sense, 
and. the gy ae In the former, “ the ac- 
tion must be feasible, at least possible. Jo- 
tham’s fable of the trees choosing a king is 
properly an apologue; because, literally un- 
derstood, the thing is impossible. There is 
also a difference between parable and allego- 
In allegory, every one of the principal 
words has, through the whole, two meanings, 
the literal and the figurative, Whatsoever 
is advanced should be pertinent, understood 
either way. It is not so in parable, where 
the scope is chiefly regarded, and not the 
words taken severally. That there be a re- 
semblance in the principal incidents, is all 
that is required. Smaller matters are con- 
sidered only as a sort of drapery,” and orna- 
ment. It is not essential that the relation 
itself should be true history. It may be 
wholly imagery, though with a natural con- 
formity to the events of real life, and. the 
customs and opinions of the age. “ Al- 
though,” says Dr. Townson, “ our Lord fol- 
lowed the example of other eastern teachers 
in the use of parables, he did it with a mode- 
ration and dignity becoming his character. 
He never introdutes beasts of the field, or 
trees of the forest, debating and conversing 
together with the reason and faculties of 
men; nor does he bring forward erblemati- 
cal persons, influencing their counsels and 
actions. Al] is built upon nature and life, 
and the reality of things, and composed of 
circumstances which every one perceived 
might probably happen. Once only, in the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, the 
scene is laid beyond this visible world.” 
The beauty and perfection of our Lord’s 
parables have been the subject of universal 
admiration. Even infidels have acknow- 
ledged their literary excellence, and the 
Jewish writers have often imitated them, 
though clumsily. The manner in which 
these parables of our Lord sink in passing 
through the hands of rabbinical writers af- 
fords indeed a strong presumption that he 
was eminently a teacher sent from God.— 
They are in every respect more than human. 
Certainly none of the yore toe who wrote 
his history, and recordéd his discourses, 
could be the author of these exquisite pro- 
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4 And when he sowed, some seeds 
fell by the way side, and the fowls came 
and devoured them up: 


chap. viii, 5. =? 








ductions, so fit in their selection of cireum- 
stances, expressed with so much brevity and 
perspicuity, and pointed with so much force 
to illustrate and apply the truth intended; 
all of which required a mental power, a uni- 
versal knowledge, a mastery of the great 
truths discoursed upon, a calm and piercing 
wisdom, which they did not possess; and 
as for the wisest men among the Jews who 
have attempted that species of composition, 
the inferiority of composition as well as sen- 
timent is at once discovered by the compari- 
son. On the use of parables by our Lord, 
it ought also to be observed, that, beside 
their fitness to awaken attention, and to ize 
life and vigour to instruction, in his han 
they were frequently employed for other im- 
portant reasons. In many cases their mean- 
ing required either close study, or explanation 
from himself; and thus the sincerity of those 
who professed to be inquiring after truth 
was put to the test. In others our Lord 
shrouded those subjects in parables, and dark 
sayings, which could not be fully unveiled 
until he had completed his work on earth.— 
They were either of a nature too sacred for 
his malicious enemies fully to know, or such 
as his disciples were not yet prepared fully 
to comprehend; or they depended for their 
entire illustration upon the events of his 
death and resurrection. When they were 
remembered by his disciples after these 
events had thrown back their light upon his 
whole character, conduct, and discourses, 
they evidently afforded the strongest confir- 
mation to their faith, as they do to ours; 
because we see one design running through 
the whole course of the mysterious con- 
duct of our Lord while on earth, and one 
uniform body of doctrine, which he came 
into the world to teach, and to seal by his 
death. . 
Verse 4. By the way side, and the fowls 
came, &c.—The way side is the beaten foot- 
path, which lay through the corn field.— 
Buckingham, in his Travels in Palestine, 
has the following passage, which is here 
worthy of remark :—‘“ We ascended an ele- 
vated plain where husbandmen were sowing, 
and some thousands of starlings covered the 
ground, as the wild pigeons do in Egypt, 
laying a heavy contribution on the grain 
thrown into the furrows, which are not co- 
vered by harrowing as in Europe.” The 
grain on the way side would be still more 
exposed to these depredations. St. Luke 
adds, as to the seed which fell on the way 
side, that it was “ trodden down.” 
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5 Some fell upon stony places, where | 


they had not much earth: and forthwith 
they sprung up, because they had no 
deepness of earth: 

6 And when the sun was up, they 
were scorched ; and because they had no 
root, they withered away. 

7 And some fell among thorns ; and 
the thorns. sprung up, and choked 
them: ; ; 

8 But other fell into good ground, and 
brought forth fruit, some a hundred-fold, 
some sixty-fold, some thirty-fold, 
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Verses 5, 6. Upon stony places.—The 
meaning is, upon that part of the field where 
the rock beneath was covered with only a 
thin stratum of earth; where, by. reason of 
the warmth, the seed. sprung up too soon, 
and for want of root, and the nourishment 
afforded by the deeper- earth, it withered 
away. Epictetus has a similar allusion, 
though not illustrative of the doctrine of the 
text: ‘“‘ When the very early heats come on, 
the husbandmen are anxious lest the seed 
should shoot out too soon, and then presently 
be nipped by the cold.. So thou, O man! 
take care not to aspire to glory before thy 
time: you will be killed with the cold, nay, 
you are already dead at the root, though 
there be a little flourishing appearance above 
ground. We must ripen according to na-+ 
ture’s rule and order.” 

Verse. 7. Thorns.—Under this word are 
comprehended briers, weeds, and every other 
worthless plant which infests neglected fields, 
and chokes the growth of the grain. 

Verse 8. Some a hundred-fold, §¢.— 
The ground which yielded these returns was 
good and deep, and kept free from weeds ; 
but not equally rich; yet, in all, the produce 
was abundantly remunerative. A hundred- 
fold increase was probably not the usual 
return on the best. soils of Palestine, fruitful 
as it was; but still sufficiently common to 
justify the terms of the parable. Thus 
Isaac sowed in the land of the Philistines, 
“and received in that same year a hundred- 
fold,” Gen. xxvi, 12. Pliny states. that 
Sicily and Egypt easily produced a hundred- 
fold; and that from Africa four hundred 
stalks were sent to Augustus, raised from 
one grain, and three hundred and sixty to 
Nero. 

Verses 10-13. Why speakest thou to them 
in parables? dc.—This is the first instance, 
recorded by St. Matthew, of Christ’s speak- 
ing in such parables as required explanation, 
and of his reserving that to his disciples in 
private. Many parables, either of the longer 
or shorter kind, he had already. spoken in 
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9 Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

10 And the disciples came, and said 
unto him, Why speakest thou unto them 
in parables ? 

11 He answered and said unto them, 
Because it is given unto you to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but 
to them it is not given. — 

12, ¢ For whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have more abund- 
ance: but whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that he hath. 


13 Therefore speak I to them in . 





chap. xxv, 29. 





the presence of the multitudes, the meaning 
of which being sufficiently obvious, the dis- 
ciples did not feel it necessary to make far- 
ther inquiries of him in private as to their 
purport. Here, however, they plainly per- 
ceived; that he did not intend fully to ex- 
plain himself indiscriminately to his hearers ; 
which led them to ask the reason of this new 
practice. Connecting this circumstance with 
what he had a little before said of the rapi- 
dity with which that “ generation,” the body 
of the people who had attended on his minis- 
try, had been becoming of a worse disposi- 
tion, more opposed to his doctrine, and more 
at enmity with his person and work, we see 
the force of the reason he assigns for not 
speaking to them so clearly as formerly, on 
subjects for which they had less reverence, and 
which only provoked in many the enmity of 
the carnal heart. To the disciples therefore 7¢ 
was given to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, those doctrines which had 
been. kept secret from former ages, but 
which Christ was now appointed to reveal ; 
but to the others it was not given. Why? 
Because they seeing see not; and hearing they 
hear not, nor understand. 'They had seen— 
the greatest miracles, yet, as though they - 


had not seen them, remained unmoved and ~ 


unconvinced; and they had heard the doc- 
trines of Christ, and were as though they 
had not heard them,—they had not. only 
paid no attention to understand them fully, 
but, as far as they knew them, they had 
rejected them; their case therefore had be- 
come hopeless, and they were now by a 
righteous decision, grounded upon a principle 
of the moral government of God, deprived 
of the advantages they had abused, at least 
in part, and preparatory to their total dere- 
liction. 
12, For whosoever hath, HATH PROFITABLY, 
implying a previous use of what had been 
imparted, to him shall be given, and he shall 
have greater abundance of instruction, illu- 
mination, and grace. This was the case 
with the disciples: having improved their 


That principle is laid down in verse . 
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parables: because they seeing see not ; 
and hearing they hear not, neither do 
they understand. : 

14 And in them is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Esaias, which saith, 4 By 
hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 


d Isaiah vi, 9; Mark iv, 12; Luke viii, 10; 


opportunities of attending on Christ’s minis- 
try, with humbleness of mind, and sincerity, 
they were finally led “into all truth,” and 
made partakers of the full salvation of the 
Gospel. But whosoever hath not, in the 
sense of profitably improving what had been 
communicated, from him shall be taken away 
even that he hath; that which was imparted 
for his edification and salvation: he shall be 
utterly deprived of those means and oppor- 
tunities of salvation which he has neglected 
and slighted. This was accomplished in 
the unbelieving Jews, whose. means of _illu- 
Tnination, through his teaching, Christ now 
began to diminish, and from which they 
were at length entirely shut out. Thus they 
became a standing warning to all in future 
time, to. whom. the offers of salvation by 
Christ should be sent; for whoever despises 
or neglects such advantages, shall either 
finally see them withdrawn, or be suffered 
to sink into an obdurate and blinded state 
of mind which shall render them all ineffi- 
cacious. 

Verses 14,15. And inthemis fulfilled the 
rophecy of Esaias.—This prophecy is in 
saiah vi, 9, 10. This quotation of St. Mat- 

thew nearly agrees with the Septuagint and 
with the Hebrew in sense, although the im- 
perative verbs in the original are: taken by 
the evangelists. as indicatives. In thus fol- 
lowing the Greek translation they show how 
the Hebrew mode of speaking, ‘‘ Make the 
heart of this people fat, and make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes,” was understood 
by the Jews ; that they express not what the 
prophet would do himself, but. what he would 
be the innocent occasion of being done ; not 
what God designed to do or to be done, but 
what he, by virtue of his prescience, knew 
that the people would do themselves upon 
hearing the prophet’s message. ‘The words 
were not only so understood by the translators 
of the Septuagint, and the evangelists ; but 
also by the Chaldee paraphrast, and since by 
D. Kimchi and. other Jewish commentators. 
As to the slight variation between the evan- 
gelists and the LXX., it may not only be 
again observed that the copies they used were 
in a more perfect: state than the present; but 
also that as this version had only human 
authority, they did not servilely follow it. 
They had evidently in many of their quota- 
tions the Hebrew text before them, and often, 
probably, rendered that into the Greek of their 
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stand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall 
not perceive : PS . 

15 For this people’s heart is waxed 
gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes they have closed; lest at 
any time they should see with their eyes, 





John xii, 40; Acts xxviii, 26; Rom. xi, 8. 


own:Gospels, with more respect to the sense 
than to a literal translation. The words of 
Isaiah have been. represented by many as 
having no other relation to the case of the 
Jews of our Lord’s time, than as expressing 
a strong resemblance between their charac- 
ter and those of the people to whom Isaiah 
was sent. The formula by which St. Mat- 
thew introduces it, is indeed less strong than 
in some instances already noticed; yet no 
argument can be built upon that, since it is 
one which declares a direct accomplishment 
of Isaiah’s words in the event. ‘The com- 
pound verb cvadAnpow, may not indeed, as 
some have thought, signify that these words 
were again fulfilled in the days of Christ, and 
may be allowed to have no more force than 
the verb in its simple form ; but that our Lord 
refers to Isaiah’s words as a prediction ac- 
complished in the Jews of his own age, as 
well as in those of the age of the prophet, 
rests upon stronger ground than verbal eriti- 
cism. It is one of that class of prophecies 
which relate to a two-fold event. It referred, 
first, to the obduracy of the Jews in rejecting 
God’s messages by his prophets until they 
were overtaken by the Divine judgments, so 
that “the cities should be wasted without in- 
habitant,” &c, an event which certainly fol- 
lowed:in the desolation of the country by the 
army of Babylon. But to the same quotation 
used by St. Matthew, St. John adds, “‘ These 
things said Esaias, when he saw his glory, 
and spake of him,” that is, of Christ; a suf- 
ficient proof that the inspired evangelists 
considered the prediction as referring ulti- 
mately and in the highest sense to the per- - 
verse conduct of the Jews, after the manifesta- 
tion of the Messiah, which again issued in the 
destruetion of their cities, and “the remov- 
ing of men far away,” and a “‘ great forsaking 
in the midst of the land,” according to the 
prediction. That it is a prophecy, uttered 
when the prophet had a view of “the glory 
of Christ,” we have the express testimony 
of the evangelists; and if so, it could only be 
a prophecy of the Messiah’s rejection by the 
Jews, and their subsequent punishment as a 
nation. 

By hearing ye shall hear.—Axon oxouders. 
This has been thought a Hebraism, and 
that the repetition forms a strong affirmation, 
— Ye shall certainly hear,” &c. But it is 
a proverb not confined to the Jews. So 
Demosthenes: To Ts rapossos, opwvras um 
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and hear with thea ears, and should un-_ 


derstand with their heart, and should be 
converted, and I should heal them. 

16 But blessed are your eyes, for they 
see > and your ears, for they hear. 

17. For verily I say unto you, ¢ That 
many prophets and righteous men have 
desired to see those things which ye see, 
and. have, not seen them; and to hear 
those things which ye hear, and have not 
heard them. 
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OPA, KOs MKOVOYTAS My AxOUEIV, “ As the pro- 
verb, Seeing not to see, and hearing not to 
hear.” 

Their heart is waxed gross, &c.—A gross 
or fat heart is a metaphor taken for that 
stupidity and- sloth which is the result of 
sensual indulgence. To this is added, Their 
ears hear heavily, and they have closed their 
eyes. Here we have a most graphic illustra- 
tion of a fat, sensual, besotted man, oppressed 
with gluttony and riot; who, scarcely half 
awake, is made to hear sounds which rouse 
not his heavy hearing, and listlessly to open 
his eyes upon some object, and drowsily 
again to close them; so that no thorough 
impression is made upon his understanding, 
and he has no perception of what he is re- 
luctantly roused to behold, and understands 
not the sounds he hears; only that he is pro- 
voked at being disturbed., That state of in- 
dolent inattention, and carnal aversion to the 
spiritual doctrines of Christ, exhibited by a 


people besotted by their prejudices and their. 


sins, is thus.in a most striking manner por- 
trayed. j - 

Should be converted, and I should heal 
them.—Should turn to God, and obtain sal- 
vation; for conversion is in the New T'esta- 
ment used generally in the sense of an effec- 
tual turning of the will and affections to God, 
go as to SEEK him, which isthe more common 
phrase of the Old Testament. To be neaLeD 
expresses the moral restoration of the soul 
to the favour and image of God; a figure 
common in all languages. Thus in Mark 
this clause is expressed paraphrastically : 
“¢ And their sins should be forgiven them.” 

Verse 16. But blessed are your eyes, gc. 
—That is, HAPPY are you, because your eyes 
see, and your ears hear: your eyes and your 
ears, your attention and understanding, being 
rightly employed, are become the means of 
your true and eternal happiness. 

Verse 17. Many prophets and righteous 
men, &c.—St. Luke says, “Prophets and 
kings,” because many of these righteous men 
were of elevated rank, as Abraham, Melchi- 
wzedec, Moses, David, and Solomon. The 


words, however, include all the ancient saints,. 
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18 J Hear ye therefore the parable 
of the sower. | 

19 When any one heareth the word 
of the kingdom, and understandeth z¢ not, 
then cometh the wicked one, and catch- 
eth away that which was sown in his 
heart. This is he which received seed 
by the way side. 

20 But he that received the seed into 
stony places, the same is he that heareth 
the word, and anon with joy receiveth it ; 


chap. x, 24. 





buicuce.’ 
who earnestly desired to see Messiah, to — 


hear his words, to receive that fulness of 
grace which they knew he was appointed to 
convey, to understand more clearly those 
evangelical mysteries which were hidden un- 
der the veil of symbolical prophecies and — 
types, and to witness the establishment of hi 
kingdom. ‘“ These. all died in the faith” t 
the great promise would be fulfilled, but were _ 
not permitted to witness it. “ Prophets,” says 





Maimonides, “ have wished for the days of | 


Messiah; and excellent men have eagerly 
expected them.” See note on Luke x, 24. 
Verse 19. And understandeth it not.— 
Suvinus properly signifies ‘tc consider, think, 
lay to heart.” ; 
The wicked one.—St. Mark says, “Satan 


cometh immediately,” and catcheth away that - 


which was sown. Here the promptitude of 
the enemy,—he cometh IMMEDIATELY, and 
his ‘hastily seizinc and GATHERING UP the 
seed, forcibly express the malignant industry 
of Satan, and his eagerness to turn away the 
attention of men from the salutary tru 


they hear, lest they should make an effectual — 


impression, and, like seed, strike root in the 
soil of the conscience and affections. He is 
well aware how fatal to his dominion over 
the soul a careful and serious consideration — 
of the import of the word of God must prove, 
and therefore sets himself at once to prevent 
it. Our own prejudices, levity, ie or the 
distractions produced by outward things, have 
this tendency ; but upon all these, as instru- 
ments, the busy hand of the destroyer of souls 
is always laid to give them anefficacy for evil 
which they would otherwise not possess. 
This is he which received, §c.—The 
phrase in the Greek is elliptical; and ourog 
e¢: seems to denote this is the character signi- 
fied by the seed sown by the way ale, acy, 
Verses 20, 21. Anon with joy, &c.—He 
receives it suSug, wmmediately, or forthwith, - 
with joy, delighted with its novelty, and, 
through susceptibility of mind, feeling its 
force, beauty, and truth, Yet hath he not 
root in himself; no deep conviction of his 
sinfulness and danger; no proper conception 
of the sacrifices which truth must cost him,. 
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dureth for a while: for when tribulation 
or persecution ariseth because of the 
word, by and by he is offended, 

22 He also that received seed among 
the thorns is he that heareth the word; 
and the care of this world, and the deceit- 


RRS eka saline ered mare 
and of that entire renunciation of the world 
which he is called to make in order to his be- 
coming a true disciple ; no strong principle of 
decision, no such abidin consciousness of 
his own weakness as 10 lee him to earnest 
yer for Divine help, and to constant vigi- 
He endureth therefore for a while ; 
aintains his profession of discipleship ; 

but when for the truth comes, 
he shows how rficial is his love to Christ 
and his tothe, he is offended ; difficulties 
and persecutions make him repent his choice, 


ike a man in a “yap and ey path, 
tumbles, and falls, and hastens to leave a 
path charged with such obstructions and dis- 


-couragements. 
Verse 22. Seed among thorns, §c.—This 
_ represents a character is higher class th 
either of the former. The seed takes root ; 
and that, too, where there is depth of earth. 
_ The persons intended, therefore, have root in 
themselves; a true faith in Christ; and such 
love to him and to his truth, that they are not 
charged with shrinking from “the tribulation 
and persecution which may arise because of 
the word.” They fall by slow degrees, and 
by an enemy more subtle in its approaches 
p than persecution,—by the cares of the world, 
its 






distracting anxieties, and the deceitfulness 

.. of riches. ese awaken.the craving spirit, 

_ which longs to possess wealth, either to spend 
in luxe 


in luxury, or to hoard security, and so 
oke the word, and he becometh unfruitful ; 
for in a mind so intent upon earthly things, 
anxious to escape the measure of affliction 
Prick Divine providence may in its wisdom 
“appoint, and to attain a degree of prosperity 
and distinction, which it may in the exercise 
of the same wisdom and goodness design to 
withhold, the vitality of every gracious prin- 
ciple must be languid; faith, hope, and 
spirituality. all idly lose’ their vigour and 
influence; prayer becomes distracted and 
formal ; intercourse with God, which can only 
be maintained by a calm, watchful, and sub- 
jected spirit, is lost; and moral dearth is the 
necessary t. The deceitfulness of riches, 
anarn Tov rAovrov, 1s a strongly admonitory 
phrase ; for it indicates not merely that riches 
promise more satisfaction than they give, or, 
after tempting men to an ardent pursuit, they 
suddenly elude their ‘grasp, and so in either 
case deceive; but that the worldly spirit ap- 
proaches those who have been truly brought 
for a time under the influence of religion, in 
various seductive and delusive forms, which 
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fulness of riches, choke the word, and he 
becometh unfruitful. 

23 But he that received seed into the 
good ground is he that heareth the word, 
and understandeth it; which also bear- 
eth fruit, and bringeth forth, some a hun- 
dred-fold, some sixty, some thirty. 


throw them off their guard. A prudent pro- 
vision for the future, so as to banish care, 
and not increase it, is one; the increase of 
our ability to be liberal, another; the addi- 
tional influence which may be acquired and 
employed in favour of the cause of Christ. 
the greater leisure which may be commanded 
thereby to employ in works of piety and use- 
fulness, with various other plausible sugges- 
tions, are apt to disarm the mind, and open 
the way to strike a fatal blow at the spiritual 
habits which may have been acquired by kind- 
ling the keen desire of gain. How many have 
been deluded here! They have surrendered 
themselves to the ardent pursuit of wealth, 
and have in some instances attained it; but. 
sordid cares have increased not diminished ; 
the appetite has become more voracious with 
that by which it has been fed; and liberality, 
and sacrifices of time for the public good have 
become more stinted and grudging. Other 
and new temptations have come in: hence 
St. Luke adds to the deceitfulness of riches, 
“the pleasures of this life,” to which riches 
so often prompt, as they afford the means of 
gratification ; “ and the lusts of other things,” 
desires after honour, distinction, show, and 
the praise of . Thus men are deluded 
into sin, and truly prove that the growth of 
the good seed has been choked in them by 
THORNS and Briers, by weeps and Poisons. 
“Worldly cares,” says an old writer, “are 
fitly compared to thorns; for as they choke 
the wont so they wound our souls; neither 
can the word grow through, nor the heart rest 
upon them.” If God in his providence make 
a man rich, let him rather trernble than re- 
joice; for then indeed he will have need to 
pray that he may prove a faithful steward. 

erse 23. Good ground.—-Not only deep 
earth, prepared for the seed by the ploughing, 
but kept free from weeds by diligent and 
watchful Jabour. 

Understandeth it.—So considers it and 
meditates upon it; maintains in his mind so 
deep and lively a conviction of its excellency 
and supreme importance, as to apply it to 
practical ends, both in. the regulation of his 
heart and conduct. Hence in St. Luke it is, 
“ And keeps it in an honest and good heart ;” 
a heart rendered so by the grace of God com- 
municated through previous religious advan- 
tages,—as the word of God contained in the 
Jewish Scriptures, or the preaching of John 
the Baptist,—andl maintained and perfected 
by the word of Christ, KEPT within it. And 
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24 4 Another parable put he forth unto. 
them, saying, The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a man which sowed good 
seed in his field: * | 

25 But while men slept, his enemy 
came and sowed tares among the wheat, 
and went his way. 

26 But when the blade was sprung up, 
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and brought forth fruit, then appeared the 
tares also. 

27 So the servants of the householder 
came and said unto him, Sir, didst not 
thou sow good seed in thy field? from 
whence then hath it tares ? 

28 He said-unto them, An enemy hath 
done this. ‘The servants said unto him, 





bring forth fruit with patience; with perse- 
vering resistance to all temptations, to a 
strong and unyielding endurance. 

Some a hundred-fold, §c.—All are fruit- 
ful; but some, from .the enjoyment of supe- 
rior opportunities, and furnished also with 
stronger natural capacities, and placed in eir- 
cumstances to call forth the visible expres- 
sion and activity of their inward principles 
of faith, love, and zeal, bring forth a hundred- 
fold. This parable appears to have. been 
specially intended for the instruction and ad- 
monition of Christ’s disciples. It explained 
to them the reason why so many of his hear- 
ers, who had given hopeful symptoms of in- 
cipient piety in the commencement of his 
ministry, had degenerated into indifference 
or opposition; and it was a solemn caution 
to those who still continued in the profession 
of discipleship, and followed him. The next 
parable prepared them for that mixed state 
of his own visible Church which was to be 
more fully displayed in future. times. 

Verse 24. A man which sowed good seed 
in his field—The sower, as we are taught 
by our Lord’s own explanation of this para- 
ble, is the Son of man, disseminating truth 
by his own ministry, and through that of his 
servants, whose strength and success are de- 
rived from him. The good seed are the chil- 
dren of the kingdom; those who in truth 
receive his whole doctrine, and come under 
his spiritual rule: a brief but clear descrip- 
tion of real Christians. ; 

The field is the world.—This evidently 
means the Church in the world, the Chris- 
tian Church, which was shortly to be extend- 
ed into all nations of the whole civilized 
world. This Church, in truth, wherever it 
is planted, only consists of “children of the 
kingdom ;” but Satan has always introduced 
others of an opposite character within its 
visible pale. \ 

Verse 25. But while men slept, g¢.—The 
enemy, says our Lord, is the devil, the father 
not only of all openly profane persons, but of 
all false professors of Christ’s religion. The 
men represent the ministers and members of 
Churches, whose want of due attention to 
the cultivation of a decided piety and the up- 
holding of a godly discipline, greatly increas- 
ed an evil, the corruption, of the Church, 
which even vigilance could not wholly have 
prevented. This. we may collect ‘from the 
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case of Judas, who was a tare sown among 
the true disciples even in the time of our 
Lord. Still, had’ not great lukewarmness 
prevailed, and a disposition to. rest in the 
outward exercises of religion; and had that 
tone of spirituality continued which marked 
the Church immediately after the day of pen- 
tecost, and fixed the attention of all wholly 
upon the religion of the heart, and subordi- 
nated all forms and circumstances to that 
alone; the field would have been well guard- 
ed by the servants against the enemy, and 
little encouragement would have been found 
in such a state of the Church for false or 
eyen superficial professors to have connected 
themselves with it. The kind of plant called 
4 iCavic, by us translated “tares,” has been 
disputed. That the zizania did not at all 
resemble our tare or vetech, which is a useful 
plant, is evident from their being gathered at 
the harvest and burned. The word is not 
mentioned in any other part of Scripture, nor 
in any ancient Greek, writer; but a similar 
word (13); is found in Jewish writings, and 
is described to be a degenerate and worthless 
kind of weed, bearing, however,.a strong re- 
semblance to corn. Others take it to be the 
darnel, ‘‘lolium temulentum,” which is called 
zuvan by the Arabs. Travellers state that — 
“in some parts of Syria the plant is drawn 
up by the hand in the time of harvest along 
with the wheat, andis then gathered out, and 
bound up in separate bundles.” In this pa- 
rable our Lord alludes to the same cireum- 
stance. These worthless plants sprung up 
among the grain; they were suffered to grow 
up with it; and in the time of reaping they 
were separated by hand, bound up in bundles, 
and burned as fuel. 
~ Verse 26. But when:the blade was sprung 
up,, §c.—In the first stage of vegetation the 
difference was not so marked as to awaken 
attention among the unsuspecting and some- 
what inattentive servants; but when the fruit 
of each appeared, it was so opposite in 
character, that it could no longer pass -un- 
noticed. 

Verse 27. The householder.—The master 
of the family ; the proprietor of the field. 

Verses 28, 29. Wilt thou then that we go 
and gather them up? But he said, Nay, lest, 
&c.—The chief. point of difficulty in this 
parable lies in this question of the servants, 
and the answer of the master. Some make 
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Wilt thou then that we go and gather 
them up? 


29 But he said, Nay; lest while ye 


a distinction between thorns, briers, and 
obvious weeds, which they say ought to be 
extirpated, and the plant here mentioned; 
which, on account of its similarity to’ the 
wheat, so that it could not be plucked up 
without danger, ought to be treated with 
greater tenderness ; but it is clear that, when 
the servants made their complaint to the mas- 
ter, the similarity had passed away, and each 
plant, the wheat and the zizanion, having at- 
tained more mature growth, was known by 
its fruit. Others think that we are caution- 
ed against pushing discipline in Churches too 
far, lest by mistake the good wheat should be 
rooted up also; but this affords no reason at 
all why the plants which could be easily dis- 
tinguished by their very fruit, should be 
suffered to remain growing together; and 
would afford an argument, not against too 
rigid a discipline, but against discipline of 
every kind. That this could not be the in- 
tention of our Lord, we have decided proof, 
in. the conduct of his apostles as to the moral 
regulation, of Churches, and in those discipli- 
nary directions they have left in their epistles. 
St. Paul commanded.the Corinthians, by his 
apostolical authority, to “ put away” an im- 
moral person, and strongly reproved them 
for their supineness in the case. Christians 
are prohibited from “eating” with such 
characters; that is, from receiving the Lord’s 
Supper in their company ; by which they re- 
fused all communion with them. A heretic, 
after suitable admonition, is to be “‘ rejected ;” 
_ and St. John forbids those to whom he writes 
“to receive” false teachers, or to bid them 
“God speed.” Allthese are obvious instances 
of separation from the fellowship of saints. 
It is clear, therefore, that we must seek an- 
other solution. Our Lord is to be understood 
as prohibiting all civil coercion, and every 
species of persecution, on religious’ grounds ; 
all infliction of punishment upon men by his 
servants, his ministers, which should be a 
rooting up of the tares, and thus doing the 
work of the harvest before the time of harvest, 
a work reserved to Christ alone. ‘The para- 
ble must therefore be understood as not re- 
ferring at all to questions of Church DISCIPLINE. 
The seeds of evil, early sown in the Church, 
sprung up at length into innumerable heresies 
and immoralities, and that under the Christian 
name; and so long as the civil power was 
arranged against Christianity, the only. de- 
fence of the purer portion of the Church was 
its own legitimate ecclesiastical power to re- 
. prove and to separate offenders from its 
communion; though this began to be done 
even at an early period, too often in a spirit 
which indicated that if greater power had 
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gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them. 


30 Let both grow together until the 


been at command, it would have been un- 
mercifully used. A new state of things arose 
when the civil power lent itself to obey the 
call of ecclesiastics, to give greater force td 
these excommunications by the infliction of 
pains, penalties, and finally death ; and it isa 
remarkable fact, and one to which our Lord 
in this parable may be supposed particularly 
to refer, that for so long a period of time even 
those ministers who were best entitled to be 
called the servants of the master of the field,, 
were the advocates of civil coercion in matters 
of religion, and asserted the right of the 
magistrate to employ the sword to punish 
offenders against the doctrines and the rules 
of their respective Churches; a principle 
which has indeed been renounced, though 
even still but partially, in comparatively 
modem times. For many ages almost all 
ministers, good or bad, advocated the violent 
rooting up of the tares by the arm of power, 
regardless of the lesson taught them in this 
parable ; and if any thing more than its own 
internal evidence were necessary to convince 
us of the profound wisdom of this lesson, the 
proof which history has afforded of the utter 
unfitness of weak and passionate man to wield 
the rod of the Almighty, for ever establishes 
it. ‘ Lest ye root. up with them the wheat 
also,” says our Saviour; and the fact has 
been, that, with few exceptions, religious per- 
secution, in all its degrees, has in ages 
been more fatal to the wheat than to the 
tares; and that in an immense number of 
cases, under the pretence of destroying the 
tares, the wheat alone has been the object of 
this blind and perverted violence. The proud 
persecuting spirit is wholly of Satan; and 
when he impels his agents into the field to 
root up and destroy, he will generally take 
eare of the plants of his own sowing; or if 
he sacrifice a few of them, it will be with the 
design to give a colour to a coercive and 
political process, by which, in the final result, 
the good grain shall chiefly suffer. Every 
Church of Christ has the right, nay, the duty 
is imposed upon it, of separating from its 
communion all who hold fundamental error, 
or lead an unholy life, after due admonition, 
and with tender charity ; but to separate men 
from the Church in order to punish them,— 
the work of Christ at the harvest, which is 
the end of the world, and his work alone,—is 
a matter which, though often dictated by a 
forward and blind zeal, is here wholly 'pro- 
hibited. Grotius has showed that Augustine, 
Chrysostom, and Jerome applied the forbear- 
ance recommended in this parable to heretics. 
Augustine concluded from it that no punish- 
ments should be inflicted upon them; and 
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harvest: and in the time of harvest I will 
say to the reapers, Gather ye together 
first the tares, and bind them in bundles 
to burn them: but gather the wheat into 
iny barn. Bots : 

.31 4 Another parable put he forth 
unto them, saying, ‘The kingdom of 
heaven is like to a grain of mustard 


{Mark iv, 30; Luke xiii, 19. 





though'the Donatists made him so far accede 
as to allow of those punishments which ad- 
mitted of time for repentance, he continued 
often to interpose ta avert sentences of death. 
Constantine, in his first edicts, gave all 
Christians the liberty of worshipping God 
according to their conscience; but he after- 
ward imposed penalties, chiefly pecuniary 
fines, on those who separated from the domi- 
nant Church. The succeeding emperors were 
more or less strict in this respect, as it suited 
their temporal interests ; but all were averse 
to capital punishments. Thus the bishops in 
Gaul, who put the Priscillianists to death, 
were censured and excommunicated; and the 
council in the east was condemned, which 
burnt Bogomilus. Arius, Mecedonius, Nesto- 
rius, and Eutyches suffered nothing beyond 
banishment. The Arian emperors, and the 
kings of that sect in Africa, appear to have 
been the first who embrued their hands in the 
blood ‘of their opponents: ‘Thus gradually 
did the caution of this merciful parable lose 
its influence over the minds of professing 
Christians; andthe barbarities of future times, 
induced by the “accursed ungodliness of 
zeal,” have infixed the foulest blot upon the 
history of our religion. 


Verse 30. The reapers.—These, says our 


Lord, are the angels, not men having infirmity, 
pride, passion, prejudice, selfishness, but per- 
. fectly pure and holy spirits, and yet these act 
under the direction of the Son of man, who 
appears in his glory, is preseNT at the final 
separation, which, being thus performed under 
his own eye, secures even angels from mis- 
take. These areto gather out of his kingdom 
all things that offend,—all those errors and 
evils which have been as stumbling blocks to 
unbelievers, and made “the name of Christ 
to be blasphemed’ among the Gentiles,” 
especially all teachers of these false and 
corrupting doctrines,—and them which do 
iniquity, under whatever guise or pretence ; 
so that from this time of separation, so awful 
in its results to those who have unworthily 
borne the name of Christ, the universal Church 
of true believers shall be free from spot, and 
shall shine forth like the sun in the unsullied 
light of truth and holiness, in the kingdom of 
their Father. Verses 41-43. 

Verse 31. 4 grain of mustard seed, §c.— 
The intention of this parable is to set forth 
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seed, which a man took, and sowed in his 
field : 

32 Which indeed is the least of alk 
seeds: but when it is grown, it is the 
greatest among herbs, and becometh a 
tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof. 

33. 4 & Another parable spake he unto 


g Luke xiii, 20, is 








the large increase of the kingdom ‘of Christ 
from small beginnings: it is another of those 
prophetic parables which have been, beyond- 
all question, illustriously accomplished; and 
it is still receiving a not less striking fulfil- 
ment in the spread-of Christianity into hea- 
then countries to this day. The seed is said 
to be the least of all seeds, and to become a 
tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
make their nests in its branches. “This 
will not appear strange,” says Sir Thomas 
Browne, “if we recollect that the mustard 
seed, though it be not simply and in itself the 
smallest of all seeds, yet may be very well 
believed to be the smallest of such as are apt 
to grow into a ligneous substance, and be- 
come a kind of tree.” Scheuchzer describes 
a species of mustard which grows several 
feet in height. Of this arborescent vegetable 
he gives a print; and Linneus mentions a 
species whose branches were ligneous. “TI 
have seen plants of mustard,” says Mr. Scott, 
‘““in the deep rich soil of some low lands in 
Lincolnshire, larger than most shrubs, and 
almost like a small tree. Probably in east- 
ern countries, it is the largest plant from the 
smallest seed that has yet been noticed.” 
But whatever might be the species intended 
by our Lord, it is clear from the fact that he 
was accustomed to take his illustrations from. 
familiar objects, that he spoke of a plant 
which was remarkable among his hearers for 
the smallness of its seeds, and which yet at- 
tained so large a growth as to afford shelter 
for the birds of the air. | Hence, “as a grain 
of mustard” was a proverbial expression 
among the Jews for smallness; and in the 
rabbinical writings the mustard plant is men- 
tioned as a tree growing toa size and strength 
that a man might ascend into it. The com- 
paratives, wixporepov and weiov, are used for 
superlatives. 
The object of this parable was not only to: 
place on record a prophecy the accomplish- 
ment of which should be an evidence of the 
truth of our Lord’s mission, but also to afford 
encouragement to his disciples in their great: 
work of planting the Gospel. However smalf 
and ‘discouraging the commencement of their 
work in any place might be, they planted @ 
seed which contained within itself the capa- 
city of large and wonderful increase. ‘So it 
has proved in every land, and in every heart, 
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them; The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took, and 
hid in three * measures of. meal, till the 
whole was leavened. 

34 ) All these things spake Jesus unto 
the multitude in parables ; and without a 
parable spake he not unto them: 

35 That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet, saying, il 
will open my mouth in parables ; I will 
utter things which have been kept secret 
from the foundation of the world. 

36. Then Jesus sent the multitude 
away, and went into the house: and his 
disciples came unto him, saying, Declare 
unto us the parable of the tares of the 
field. 

. 87 He answered and said unto them, 
He that soweth the good seed is the Son 
of man ; 





* The word in the Greek is, a measure containing 
about a. peck and a half, wanting a little more than a 
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38 .The field is the world; the good 
seed are the children of the kingdom ; 
but the tares are the children of the 
wicked one; , 

39 The enemy that sowed them is the 
devil; ‘the harvest is the end of. the 
world; and the reapers are the angels. 

40 As therefore the tares are gathered 
and burned in the fire ; so. shall it be in 
the end of this world. 

41 The Son of man shall send forth 
his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all * things that offend, and 
them which do iniquity ; . 

42 And shall cast them into a furnace 
of fire: there shall be wailing and gnash- , 
ing of teeth, 

43 ! Then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 
Who hath ears to hear; let him hear. 


pint-—h Mark iv, 33—i Psalm lxxviii, 2,—k Joel iii, 
13; Rev. xiv, 15.—* Or, scandals.—1 Dan. xii, 3. 








where it has been in truth received and dili- 
gently cultivated, 

Verse 33. Like leaven.—The former para- 
ble was designed to illustrate the public and 
visible growth of Christ’s religion; this, its 
secret and powerful operation in the soul of 
man, and in the moral state of society. — Its 
influence is invisible, often slow; but it exerts 
a secret. activity, conveying its own proper- 
ties progressively, until, like the measures of 
meal, the whole mass is leavened. This 
must become matter of personal experience, 
that no principle. of action, no affection of 
the:soul, no temper, no thought, word or ac- 
tion shall escape that influence of the Gos- 
pel, the effect of which, when not wilfully 
counteracted, is. to assimilate every thing to 
its own charity and purity. In the world the 
process, from the vastness of the mass, will 
be slow; and yet, what reflecting mind can 
fail to remark with joy, that, wherever the 
great truths of our Divine religion are fully 
and faithfully preached, how certainly, and 
often indeed rapidly, do great moral changes 
in. the state of society follow ’—a higher 
standard of judging as to right and wrong, a 
stricter regard to justice, a corrected state of 
morals, a more liberal benevolence, kindlier 
feelings, manliness of intellect, and an ame- 
liorated state of the social affections. Let 
this encourage the exertions of the disciples 
of Christ. The, elements of these mighty 
changes are not often brought into the cal- 
culations of the philosopher or the statesman ; 
but they are silently placed amidst the 


thoughts and consciences of men, and exert | 


there a growing influence. Far off may be 
the desirable consummation; but the leaven 


is silently at work; and the vast mass of the 
human race shall be ultimately brought under 
its influence. : 

Three measures of meal.—The ¢urov, or 
measure, was about a peck and a half, Eng- 
lish; and three measures were probably the 
quantity usually leavened at one time for do- 
mestic use. 

Verse.35. That 1t might be fulfilled, gc. 
—This quotation is from Psalm Ixxviii, 2; 
an inspired ode, which is attributed to Asaph, 
who is called, 2 Chron. xxix, 30, “ Asaph 
the seer,” or prophet. The subject of this 
psalm is the history of God’s dealings with 
the Jews, until he raised up David to be 
their shepherd ; and as this history is that of 
a typical people and a typical king, it looks 
forward to the Christian dispensation, and to 
Christ the King of his Church, appointed as 
the great Shepherd to feed and rule it. To | 
the future state of that Church, through. its 
varied history, until Christ the true David 
should fully establish his dominion in the 
world, the preceding parables, spoken by our 
Lord, also manifestly refer; and as Asaph 
spoke of the same subjects under these types, 
so Christ under the veil of parables. Asaph 
was in this respect himself a type of Christ: 
each uttered his parables and enigmatical 
sayings, and revealed things kept secret from 
ancient-times. In this respect also Christ 
answered to the typical Asaph; and as the 
latter was appointed by the Spirit of inspira- 
tion to be Messiah’s type AS A TEACHER, SO 
his shadowy ministry was directly FULFILLED 
in Christ when he uttered his parables on the 
same subjects; but with more obvious refe- 
rence to his own Church and future glorious 
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_-44 J Again, the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto treasure hid in a field; the 
which when a man hath found, he hideth, 
and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all 
that he hath, and buyeth that field.” 

45 “] Again, the kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a merchant man, seeking 
goodly pearls : " 

46 Who, when he had found one pearl 





reign. Here then is another instance, to ex- 
plain which the theory of accommodation has 
been called in, but which, when examined, 
directly refutes it. What Asaph calls “a 
parable,” and “dark sayings,” could have 
no application to the psalm, which, literally 
taken, is no more than a plain historical nar- 
rative, unless he considered himself as speak- 
ing of Messiah and his kingdom under the 
typical veil of the Jewish nation, and its most 
illustrious sovereign; and as speaking also in 
Messiah’s person. This consideration alone 
sufficiently determines the prophetic charac- 
ter of the psalm referred to by the evangelist, 
and that tere was a real fulfilment of a pre- 
indication of’ the character of our Lord’s 
teaching in that of Asaph. The quotation 
of St. Matthew a little varies both from the 
‘Hebrew and the Septuagint, but perfectly 
agrees in sense. 
Verse 44. He hideth, g-c.—Replaces it in 
its former state of concealment; and for joy 
thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field, by which, according 
to Jewish notions, he would acquire a right 
to the treasure: at least in the Mischna 
it is laid down, “that. whoever buys any 
thing of his neighbour, if money be found in 
the article bought, it belongs to the pur- 
chaser.” On the exact morality of the case, 
the parable determines nothing; its object 
being simply to show that when men are 
brought to set a proper value upon the great 
treasure of salvation, they will make all the 
sacrifices which Christ requires of them, 
though it be to “leave all, and follow him,” 
in order to attain it. 

Verses 45, 46. Goodly pearls.—This pa- 
rable appears.not to differ in import from the 
preceding: only the variation in the meta- 


phor serves to impress us the more deeply 


with the unrivalled value of the blessings of 
the Gospel, and the necessity of taking 
every means to secure a personal interest in 
them. In the one they are compared to a 
treasure, generally ; in the other to a pearl 
of great price, of the highest value, aoAuripog 
yapyapiryg. » Pearls were favourite stones 
in the east, and estimated at a high value; 
and the adjacent coasts of the Red Sea 
made this article of traffic familiar to the 
Jews. Their value, like that of other pre- 
cious stones, rose with their size, perfect- 
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of great price, went and sold all that he 
had, and bought it. 

47 Jf Again, the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a net, that was cast into the sea, 
and gathered of every kind: 

48 Which, when it was full, they 
drew to shore, and sat down, and gather- 
ed the good into vessels, but cast the bad 
away. 





ness, and beauty. ‘This was the GOoDLIEST 
among goodly pearls, and of such value as 
well to repay the man who should sell his 
whole estate to purchase it. The: moral is 
obvious... Possessed of what this pearl re- 
presents, every man is beyond calculation 
wealthy ; and without it the most opulent 
are poor indeed ! 

Verse 47. A net cast into the sea, Fce.— 
The import of this parable is similar to that 
of the wheat and tares, though somewhat 
more general in its application. Its allusion 
to the occupation of those of the apostles 
who were fishermen would render it the more 
striking to them, though it is obvious to all. 
The large nets of the fishermen enclose both 
bad and good kinds of fish when used in 
waters where fish of these opposite qualities 
abound; and the separation of the noxious 
from the edible species followed immediately 
upon bringing the produce of the nets to 
shore, which represents, says our Lord, what 
will take place at the end of the world.— 
Then the angels shall come forth; angels, 
as in the parable of the tares, not men; and 
for the same reason,—and sever the wicked 
‘from the just. See note on verse 30.— 
Thus, though by the ministration of Christ’s 
servants a visible mixed Church only is 
formed, this will not remain its permanent 
character. In eternity the separation will 
be complete and final. On all these para- 
bles it may be remarked, that the leading 
parts only are intended to be significant, the 
rest belonging to the ornament or filling up 
of the narrative; and he who endeavours to 
bring forced and far-fetched meanings out of 
parables will generally mistake a perverted 
ingenuity for the intention and mind of God. 
This ought to operate as a sufficient caution; 
and an illustration or two of this absurd 
manner of treating parables will show that 
caution is not unnecessary. One eminent 
commentator has thus interpreted the para- 
ble of the leaven: “‘ By the woman who 
leavened the meal is meant the wisdom of 
God; by the leaven, the doctrine of the 
Gospel; by the three measures of meal, the 
three faculties of the soul, reason, anger, and 
concupiscence, which three faculties are 
made conformable to the doctrine of the 
Gospel by the wisdom of God!” And a mo- 
dern expositor is not greatly inferior to the 
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49 So shall it be at the end of the 
world: the angels shall come forth, and 
sever the wicked from among the just, 

50 And shall cast them into the fur- 
nace of fire: there shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. 

51 Jesus saith unto them, Have ye 
understood all these things? They say 
unto him, Yea, Lord. 

52 Then said he unto them, There- 
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‘ 


fore every scribe whichis instructed unto — 


the kingdom of heaven is like unto aman — 


that is a householder, which bringeth 
ee out of his treasure things new and 
old. 
53 SJ And it came to pass, that when 
Jesus had finished these parables, he 
departed thence. : 
54 ™ And when he was come into his 
own country, he taught them in their 





m Mark vi, 1; 


Luke iv, 16. 





foregoing; who, in his remarks on the parable 
of the casting of the net into the sea, compares 
the Gospel to a net, “for its meanness in the 
esteem of men, and being of no account in 
the eyes of the world; and yet, like a net, it 
is a piece of curious workmanship, in which 
the manifold wisdom of God is displayed,” 
&c. Both these examples are taken from 
the works of grave and learned men! 

Verse 50. And shall cast them into a fur- 
nace of fire.—This is an allusion to the 
eastern punishment of burning alive; while 
the wailing and gnashing of teeth, not merely 
before they are cast in, but while there, exsi, 
seems to indicate the continuance of their 
existence in a state of misery. 

Verse 52. Every scribe which is instruct- 
ed, g-c.—The scribes, as before stated, were 
distinguished by their skill in the Jewish 
laws and religion, and were thus qualified 
for their profession as public teachers. Our 
Lord, by giving the appellation scrises, to 
those to whom he had exclusively addressed 
several of the foregoing parables, and fa- 
voured them in private with the interpreta- 
tion of others, intimated that he was training 
them up, and specially qualifying them, to 
fulfil the office of public teachers of his reli- 
gion to the world; and thus urged upon 
them the duty of paying the most careful 
attention to his doctrme. Instructed unto 
the kingdom of heaven, signifies made tho- 
roughly acquainted with the doctrines, evi- 
dences, and practical ends of the Gospel; 
which can only be attained by diligent atten- 
tion, personal experience of its truth and 

_ power, and earnest prayer for Divine illumi- 
nation. Such a qualified teacher is com- 
pared to a householder, or master of a family, 
who has laid up in. his treasury or store 
house those fruits of the earth, and other 
provision necessary for their daily use, 
which, according to Jewish manners, it was 
requisite for him daily to dispense to the 
whole family. 

Things new and old.—A_ phrase which 
denotes great abundance, and is used in re- 
ference to the laying up of the produce of 
the new year with that of the old, that the 
supply might never fail. Thus it is pro- 
mised, Lev. xxvi, 9, 10: “ For I will have 


respect unto you, and make you fruitful; and 
ye shall eat old store, and bring forth the old 
because of the new,” that is, to make room 
for it. So Maimonides: “ Behold, in it are 
all sorts of fruits, new and old.” That un- 
der this allusion ministers are taught to 
administer the doctrines both of the Law and 
the Gospert, the o~p covenant and the New, 
as some commentators will have it, is pro- 
bably.a mere conceit, considered as an expo- 
sition of our Lord’s meaning, though an im- 
portant part of every minister’s duty. But 
our Lord: manifestly intended to inculcate, 
that those who teach others should possess a 
ruLNEss of knowledge themselves on the 
great subjects of their ministry; that. they 
also, like the householder, should be always 
gathering in NEW FRUITS TO THE OLD; that 
the storehouse of their minds should never 
be scanty; and that the same discrimination 
is necessary to a minister as to a house- 
holder, in providing and bringing forth the 
food which is suitable to.the ages and cir- 
cumstances of the family. The new things 
do not, however, mean NoveLTies in kind; 
but, as the fruits laid up in the storehouse 
of the householder were fruits of the same 
kind, reaped from the same fields, or ga- 
thered from the same trees, so the new 
things which ‘a scribe well instructed” is to 
collect and distribute, are new impressions 
and views of the same truths, and a stronger 
perception of their application to the varied 
cases of men. ‘These are given to him as 
the result of recent meditation and eamest 
prayer, and possess a freshness and a power 
which render their ministration influential 
upon himself and others. The truths which 
form the true food of the soul are few in 
their general principles, but infinitely deep 
and rich; and all successful and well-di- 
rected ministerial study brings them forth 
into clearer light, beauty, and acceptable- 
ness, and thus combines the old with the 
new, or the acknowledged principles of the 
word of God with their developement into 
all the particulars of faith, consolation, coun- 
sel, and duty. 

Verse 54. Into his own country.—To 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up; 
which is so called in opposition to Caper- 
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‘synagogue, insomuch that they were | 


astonished, and said, Whence hath this 
man this wisdom, and these mighty works ? 
55 "Is not this the carpenter’s son? 
is not his mother called Mary? and his 
brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, 
and Judas ? » ; 
56 And his sisters, are they not all 


n John vi, 42, 


naum, which was the place of his usual 
abode. 

Verse 55. Is not this the carpenter's son?— 
The word here translated carpenter, rextuy, 
signifies a worker in iron, stone, or wood, 
that is, an artificer; but when used alone, 
without an adjective, in Scripture, it uni- 
formly signifies a carpenter. LHarly tradi- 
tion assigns this trade to Joseph; and as it 
was the constant rule among the Jews of all 
ranks to teach their sons some trade, our 


Lord might learn that of his reputed father.’ 


This, however, is by no means certain ; for, 
as both Joseph and Mary knew him to be 
the promised Messiah, from the revelations 
of the angel and his extraordinary birth, 
this might not be required from him, though 
he was “subject” to them during his infancy 
and youth. Jt may, however, be fairly col- 
lected from the manner in which this ques- 
tion was put, and from the other references 
made by the people of Nazareth to his 
family, that they were in a lowly condition. 
He taught in the synagogues of this city; 
the people acknowledged, even with asto- 
nishment, the depth of his wisdom, and the 
might of his works ; and yet, because he was 
the son of a carpenter, and his brethren and 
sisters were inhabitants of the place, so- that 
hey well enough knew that he had never 
reef the advantages of education under any 
of their celebrated doctors, and intimated 
by their reference to the humble circum- 
stances of the family, that they could not 
afford that expense, they were offended in 
him; that is, they fell over the stumbling 
block of his humble condition and connec- 
tions, and refused to acknowledge him to be 
the Messiah. The rational conclusion would 
have been, that, since he had not received 
from men the wisdom which astonished them, 
he must have received it from above; but 
how strong are the prejudices by which “an 
evil heart of unbelief” seals up the judgment! 
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with us? Whence then hath this man all 
these things ? 

57 And they were offended in him. 
But Jesus said unto them, ° A prophet is 
not without honour, save in his own 
country, and in his own house. 

58 And he did not many mighty works 
there because of their unbelief. 


o Mark vi, 4; Luke iv, 24; John iv, 44. 


With respect to the brethren and sisters of 
our Lord here spoken of, opinions are divided, 
whether they were the sons of Joseph by a 
former wife, or by Mary, or whether they * 
were the children of a brother or sister of 
Joseph or of Mary. The question is, how- 
ever, unimportant, and cannot be fully set- 
tled.. They appear to have formed one 
family, and to have dwelt together. See the 
note on chap. xii, 46. 

Verse 57. A prophet is not without honour, 
§c.—That is, he is usually more honoured 
by strangers than by his immediate connec- 
tions, who are apt to be moved by envy at 
the distinction put upon him. Beside, the 
latter, if reproved by him in the faithful exer- 
cise of his ministry, are most apt to be of- 
fended, and are most ready to object to him 
any circumstances of meanness which may 
be connected with his family and rank in life. 
~ Verse 58. And he did not many mighty 
works. —The. mighty works, therefore, at 
which these Nazarites are said, in verse 54, 
to have been astonished, wefe works of which 
they had heard, and not those they had wit~ 
nessed. St. Mark’says, “He could there do 
no mighty work, save that he laid his hands 
on a few sick folk, and healed them.” The 
reason assigned is, because of their undelief ; 
which is not to be understood as though their 
unbelief limited his power, or that he did no 
mighty works except among those who fully 
acknowledged him to be the Messiah, which 
is contrary to the fact; but that the general 
and entire unbelief of the inhabitants of Naza- 
reth, their utter contempt of his claims, in- 
fluenced both the sick themselves, who, with 
few exceptions had no desire to make appli- 
cation to him, and also their friends, who had 
no inclination even to make trial of his power, 
and therefore did not bring them out to him 
that he might relieve them. The few sick 
folk who were actually brought to him he 
healed “by laying his hands upon them.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


1 Herod's opinion of Christ. 3 Wherefore John Baptist was headend. 13 Jesus de teth 
into a desert place: 15 where he feedeth five thousand men with five loaves and two ifohes 22 he 
walketh on the sea to his disciples: 34 and landing at Gennesaret, healeth the sick by the touch 


of the hem of his garment. 


1 Ar that time @ Herod the tetrarch 
heard of the fame of Jesus, 

2 And said unto his servants, This is 
John the Baptist; he is risen from the 
dead; and therefore mighty works * do 
show forth themselves in him. 

3 9 »For Herod had laid hold on 
John, and bound him, and put him in 


a Mark vi, 14; Luke ix, 7.—* Or, are wrought by him, 
b Luke iii, 19. 


CHAPTER XIV. Verse 1. Herod the 
tetrarch.—This was Herod Antipas, one of 
the sons of Herod the Great, who sueceeded 
to a part of his father’s dominions, Galilee 
and Perea. See the note on chapter ii, 1. 
A tetrarch was properly the ruler over a quar- 
ter part of any region ; but the title was often 
given to those who ruled over any portion of 
a country. Tetrarchs are by courtesy some- 
times calledkings. This vicious prince now 
heard of the fame of Jesus; a fame which 
had long been spread throughout Galilee ; and 
accounts of his character and miracles must 
have been previously heard at court, but pro- 
bably passed for idle or superstitious tales: 
now they could no longer escape attention. 

Verse 2. This is John the Baptist, §c¢.— 
In several parts of the country where Jesus 
and John had not been personally known, 
various opinions were circulated respecting 
our Lord, as that he was John the Baptist 
raised from,the dead; or Elias, whom the 
Jews expected in person before the Messiah 
should be manifested, or Jeremiah, or some 
other of the ancient prophets. The heart of 
Herod, some think, often smote him, on ac- 
count of the base murder of this holy man, 
for whom he had felt at one time great vene- 
ration, and that now it was a guilty conscience 
which caused him to credit the report that 
Jesus was the resuscitated Baptist; and he 
said to his servants, This is John the Baptist. 
But it rather appears, from comparing the 
narratives of the evangelists, that Herod was 
only ‘‘ perplexed,” or anxiously doubted whe- 
ther the Baptist had risen again in the per- 
son of our Lord. Bishop Pearce, therefore, 
renders the words interrogatively, ‘‘Is this 
John the Baptist? Has he been raised from 
the dead ?”” Whatever Herod’s feelings might 
be, they did not make him afraid of meeting 
the holy martyr; for St. Luke adds,. “he 
desired to see him;” at least he was anxious 
to have the mystery solved. 





prison for Herodias’s sake, his brother 
Philip’s wife. ! 

4 For John said unto him, ¢[t is not 
lawful for thee to have her. 

5 And when he would have put him 
to death, he feared the multitude, 4 be- 
cause they counted him as a prophet. 

6 But when Herod’s birthday was 


c Lev. xvili, 16; xx, 21.—d Matt. xxi, 26. 





Verses 3-5. For Herod had laid hold on 
John and bound him, &c.—St. Matthew goes 
back a little in his history to introduce, upon 
this mention of Herod, the account of the 
death of John, and to account for Christ with- 
drawing himself. Herodias was the daughter 
of Aristobulus, another of the sons of Herod 
the Great, and was married to her uncle, 
Herod Philip; from whom Herod Antipas 
took her, during the lifetime of her husband, 
and married her, and was living in this foul 
and shameless adultery when reproved by 
John the Baptist. As Herod was a Jew, he 
professed subjection to the Jewish law, which 
forbade the marrying of a brother’s wife, even 
after his death, except in the special case 
where he had left.no issue ; so that John, by 
pronouncing this marriage unlawful, declared 
the parties guilty of incest.and adultery. It 
was this that incensed Herod, and planted a 
revenge in the breast of Herodias, which 
could not rest until it had glutted itself with 
the blood of the faithful and holy reprover. 
Herod indeed would have put hun to death 
immediately, but refrained from policy, be- 
cause he feared a tumult of the people. 
John was, however, cast into prison; and an 
opportunity was given for schemes of femi- 
nine vengeance, more dark and deadly than 
any other when once awakened, to work his 


ruin. 

Verse 6. But when Herod’s birthday was 
kept.—That this was done with great pomp, 
appears from St. Mark, who says, that ‘he 
made a great feast for his lords, high captains, 
and the chief persons of Galilee.” The dan- 
cing of the daughter of Herodias before, or 
rather ev cw wed, in the midst of the com- 
pany, was a public and shameless glorying 
of Herod and his unlawful wife in their in- 
famy ; this daughter of Herodias being the 
offspring of Philip, whom she had deserted, 
and whose child as well as wife had been 
wrested from him by the stronger power of 
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before them, and pleased Herod. 
7 Whereupon he promised with an 
oath to give her whatsoevershe would ask. 
8 And she, being before instructed of 
her mother, said, Give. me here John 
Baptist’s head in a charger. 





his brother. Dancing was common among 
the Jews on festival as well as common oc- 
casions; and here there appears no ground 
for considering it as in itself an act of light- 
ness or indignity, the princess being but a 
child, though sufficiently old to be instructed 
by her mother what to ask of Herod in con- 
sequence of his oath. Her name was Sa- 
lome; and her dancing appears to have 
' pleased Herod by the peculiar elegance of 
her movement. His lavish admiration of the 
daughter was also an act of flattery to the mo- 
ther, who possessed so much influence over 
him. Nor is there any reason for the con- 
jecture that this dance was one of that pan- 
tomimic character, satirized as licentious by 
some of the poets, and which, in truth, was 
of eastern original. Such dances were per- 
formed by hired women, who studied and 
practised them as a profession. 

Verse 7. He promised with an oath.— 
Rash promises sealed with oaths were often 
made by the kings and great men of antiquity 
in their revels. Herodotus mentions a pro- 
mise of this vague kind made to a female, by 

Xerxes, which was followed by many mis- 
chievous consequences. ‘“‘ He bade her ask 
whatever she desired, and he confirmed it by 

is oath.” ' 

Verse 8. And she, being before instructed. 
—Not before she had danced, but before she 
made her request; for St. Mark states, that 
she went out to her mother, and said, What 
shall I ask? | 

A charger.—IlvaZ is properly a pine 
board: hence a wooden platter or dish, and 
a vessel of this kind made of any other ma- 
terials, but still preserving the original name. 
In Homer the word is used for a basket, and 
for a tablet. 

Verse 9. And the king was sorry, §c.— 
Such are the contradictions in human nature, 
and especially in tyrants accustomed to in- 
dulge every passion to excess, and to surren- 
der themselves to every impression uncheck- 
ed by any thing but some contrary feeling in 
their own minds, swelling like waves dash- 
ing against each other. This prince “had 
feared John;” he had stood in awe of his 
sanctity, knowing that he was a just man, 
and a holy, and observed or protected him, 
guvernpst, probably from the persecutions of 
some of the more powerful of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees ; “‘ and when he heard him, he 
did many things,” according to his exhorta- 
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9 And the king was sorry: neverthe- 
less for the oath’s sake, and them which 
sat with him at meat, he commanded zt 
to be given her. 

10 And he sent, and beheaded John 
in the prison. 

11 And his head was brought in a 





tions, ‘and heard him gladly.” And yet in 
his unjust anger, excited because John re- 
fused either to sanction or to be silent respect- 
ing an incestuous marriage, he first cast him 
into prison, and then surrendered his life to 
the fury of the partner of his guilt.. Of so ° 
little consequence is it for us to do “ MANY 
things” at the command of God, unless we 
walk “in atu his statutes and ordinances 
blameless;” for the example of Herod teaches 
this important lesson, that a partial surren- 
der of ourselves to the influence of truth, is 
no security at all against the most overwhelm- 
ing outbreakings of those corruptions of the 
heart which remain unmortified. 

Nevertheless for the oath’s sake.—This 
was miserable casuistry; for an indefinite 
oath must necessarily be interpreted by cir- 
cumstances; and had Herodias instructed 
her daughter to demand Herod’s own head, 
no doubt this pretended respecter of oaths 
would have excused himself from the obliga- 
tion: he was therefore probably more strongly 
influenced by the second consideration, be- 
cause of them which sat at meat with him, 
in whose presence he would not seem to re- 
fuse to gratify his wife, for whom he had a 
blind passion, and whose suit they might en- 
force by way of making their court, to her. 
It is not improbable, that among the guests 
were some of those enemies of John from 
whose persecutions Herod had before pro- 
tected him. Doubtless the greater number 
present were infidel Sadducees, and those 
Phariseés who were justly characterized by 
our Lord as “whited walls and painted-se- 
pulchres.” Had they been any thing better, 
they would have interposed in behalf of John, 
and discovered their true skill in interpreting 
the law, of which they made their boast, by 
showing Herod that no oath could bind him 
to commit murder, much less a vague and 
general one. This is sufficiently indicative 
of the true character of the guests. 

Verse 10. And he sent and beheaded John 
in prison.—In this manner the Emperor 
Commodus despatched the Prefect Perennius. 
Nuxlwp vreprbag amolsuver rv xEparnv, Says 
Herodian, “sending by night, he cut off his . 
head.” John was beheaded, according to 
Josephus, in the castle of Macherus, two 
days’ journey from Tiberias, Herod’s usual 
residence. 

Verse 11. She brought tt to her mother. 
—To such a mother one might well apply 


; 
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charger, and given to the damsel: and 
she brought zt to her mother. 

12 And his disciples came, and took 
up the body, and buried it, and went and 
told Jesus. 


13 J ¢ When Jesus heard of it, he 


departed thence by ship into a desert 
place apart: and when the people had 


heard thereof, they followed him on foot, 


out of the cities. 
14 And Jesus went forth, and saw a 
great multitude, and was moved with 
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the words of Ezekiel: ‘“What is thy mother? 
A lioness: she lay down among lions, she 
nourished her whelps among young lions. 
And she brought up one of her whelps: and 
it became a young lion, and it learned to 
catch the prey; it deyoured men.” This 
wretched pair of murderers were some time 
afterward stripped. of their kingdom, and 
banished to Lyons, where they died. The 
future vicious’ life of Salome accorded with 
her education. See notes on Mark vi, 20, 21. 

Verse 13. When Jesus heard of it, he de- 
parted, §c.—He went into the wilderness, 
near Bethsaida, on the other side of the lake, 
where he was out of Herod’s jurisdiction. 
Still he. was followed by the people of the 
neighbouring cities, on foot, that is, by land, 
till a great multitude was collected, on whom 


our Lord had compassion, healed their sick, 


and wrought one of his most noted miracles 
to supply them with bread. 

Verse 15. And when it was evening.— 
The first evening with the Jews began at three 
o’clock P. M., the second at six. The first 
is here meant; and the expression, the time, 
wpa, 1s now past, may either signify that 
the usual hour of dining, which was about the 
sixth hour, or noon, was long past ; or simply 
that the day is far spent. On the miracle 
which follows it may be remarked, 1. That 
the place was “a desert,” so that no suspicion 
of supplies being laid up in it could be enter- 
tained; beside that the meeting between 
Christ and the multitude was so far from hav- 
ing been preconcerted, that he had retired 
from observation by sea, and they, notic- 
ing the direction of the vessel], followed by 
land, increasing their numbers as. they ad- 
vanced, announcing that they were in search 
of Jesus, 2. That, beside adding another 
miraculous proof of his mission, the object of 
the miracle was to supply food to a multitude 
who attended upon the ministry of Christ with 
great affection, so —_— might not be con- 
strained by hunger to depart from him to ob- 
tain it, and lose a portion of that opportunity 
of attending on his doctrine which they had 
travelled so far to enjoy: they need not de- 
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compassion toward them, and he healed 
their sick. 

15 4] f And when it was evening, his 
disciples came to him, saying, This is a 
desert place, and the time is now past; 
send the multitude away, that they may 
go into the villages, and buy themselves 
victuals. 

16 But Jesus’ said unto them, They 
need not depart ; give ye them to eat. 

17 And they said unto him, We have 
here but five loaves, and two fishes. 
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part; give ye them to.eat. 3. The miracle 
would remind every reflecting person among 
them of their fathers being fed with manna in 
the wilderness: here, however, the supply 
was not rained down from heaven upon them ; 
but the five loaves and two fishes were multi- 
plied in the very act of distribution ; a strik- 
ing comment upon the words, “ Man shall not 
live by bread alone,” by one element, or ore 
means of sustenance, “‘ but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” who 
makes the power of his word known by that 
variety of means which he has at command 
to accomplish the same end. 4. As the loaves 
and fishes which were distributed by the dis- 
ciples, formed the common stock of provisions 


‘for our Lord and them, we see the usual fare 


of our Lord while with the fishermen of Gali- 
lee,—the fish they caught in the lake, and 
coarse bread, for they were loaves of barley. 
5. The order of the proceeding added at once 
to its solemnity and the evidence of the mi- 
racle. The multitude were made to sit down 
on the grass, by companies ; and the scanty 
store being brought out before them, and dis- 
tributed by the disciples to EacH oNE, not 
only were the disciples themselves witnesses 
of the miraculous increase of the food, but 
every individual who received it at their 
hands. No miracle could be wrought with 
greater publicity, or under circumstances 
which more effectually excluded all decep- 
tion. For the loaves and the fishes being taken 
by our Saviour himself, as the master of the 
feast, while all eyes were fixed upon him, 
he looked up to heaven, the seat of his Father’s 
glory, blessed, that is, he blessed or gave 
thanks to God, as the giver of food to his 
creatures; and brake the bread, and gave it 
to his disciples, and they to the multitude ; so 
that it would appear that it increased in his 
hands, and was taken from him by: the dis- 
eiples and distributed, fresh’ supplies being 
dealt out to them by Christ until the whole 
multitude was fed. 6. All were fully satis- 
fied; for on this the words of the evangelist 
are most express,—and they did all eat, and 
were filled: and the fragments, filling twelve 
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18 He said, Bring them hither to me. |. 

19 And he commanded the multitude 
to sit down on the grass, and took the 
five loaves, and the two fishes, and look- 
ing up to heaven, he blessed, and brake, 
and gave the loaves to his disciples, and 
the disciples to the multitude. 

20 And they did all eat, and were 
filled: and they took up of the fragments 
that remained twelve baskets full. 

/21 And they that had eaten were 


g Mark vi, 46. 





baskets, gave additional evidence of the vast- 
ness of the miracle, since more remained after 
all were fed than the original quantity from 
which it had proceeded. 

Verse 19. He blessed.—Not that he blessed 
the bread, but, as observed in the preceding 
note, he blessed God. .This expression is 
taken from the devotional form constantly 
used by the Jews before meals, in which 
they acknowledge God as the giver of their 
blessings. Our Lord here sanctions this pious 
and becoming custom, and perhaps also em- 
ployed the same words. In more modern 
times their benediction is, ‘‘ Blessed be thou, 
our God, the King of the world ; who bringest 
bread out of the earth ;” and before the wine, 
“Blessed be thou, our God, the King of the 
world, who createst the fruit of the vine;” but 
whether this was their ancient form, is not 
certain. It was then, however, as now, a 
form of “blessing,” that is, of giving thanks 
to God; for what St. Matthew here calls 
blessing, in chapter xv, 36, he terms gwing 
thanks, so that evdovyew and suXapiorew are, 
in this application of them, words of the same 
import. 

And brake.—The loaves of the Jews, being 
in the form of flat cakes, were not divided 
by the knife, but by breaking. Hence the 
common phrase, “ the breaking of bread.” 

Verse 20. They did all eat, and were filled. 
—They had a full meal and to spare, The 
Chaldee paraphrast on 2 Chron. xxxi, 10, 
uses similar terms, ‘‘ We have eaten and are 
filled, and have left much; for the word of 
the Lord hath blessed his people.” Abundance 
is, however, no plea for waste; for the frag- 
ments were carefully gathered up: a minor 
but useful lesson taught by the history. 

Baskets.—Much research has been ex- 
pended by different commentators to account 
for these baskets being at hand in the desert. 
Juvenal has been referred to, who, in his third 
satire, speaks of the Jews at Rome as carrying 
a basket, cophinus, and hay; and Martial, by 
whom, Epig. v, 17, a Jew is called cistifer,, 
one who carries a basket; and different con- 
jectures have been adopted for explaining 
these allusions. The baskets may, however, 
be well enough accounted for without going 
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about five thousand men, beside women 
and children. 

22 YJ And straightway Jesus constrain- 
ed his disciples to get into a ship, and to 
go before him unto the other side, while 
he sent the multitudes away. 

23 ¢ And when he had sent the multi- 
tudes away, he went up into a mountain 
apart to pray: band when the evening 
was come, he was there alone. 

24 But the ship was now in the midst 


h John vi, 16. 





beyond the circumstances of the story. The 
multitude went out of the cities in search of 
our Lord, who had withdrawn into a desert 
place; it does not appear that.they had any 
other guide to his retreat save the direction 
of the vessel in which some of them had seen 
him depart; and it is evident from the posi- 
tion of the desert of Bethsaida, that many had 
taken a considerable journey ; so that the bas- 
kets were, no doubt, those which were com- 
monly used on journeys for carrying their 
provisions. These provisions, however, before 
the miracle was wrought, had been wholly 
exhausted, as well they might be inthree days. 
It-is to be remembered also, that many of 
these people were travelling to Jerusalem to 
the passover, so’ that their baskets for pro- 
visions were a necessary part of their equip- 
ment, See notes on Luke ix, 11, and Mark 
vi, 35. 

Verse 22. Jesus constrained his disciples. 
—That is, he exhorted or directed them; 
for the word does not necessarily imply 
more; and, as they were directed to sail for 
Bethsaida, as we learn from St. Mark, which 
was but a short distance probably across a 
bay, and to which place our Lord could go 
on foot, there appears no reason for reluct- 
ance on their part. ‘The word is equivalent 
to exsAsucsy, aarsAdew, chap. vili, 18. Our 
Lord wished to be left behind to dismiss the 
multitudes, who, as we learn from St. John, 
were so transported by the stupendous mira- 
cle they had just witnessed, that they would 
by force have proclaimed him the king of the 
Jews; and, owing to this, he withdrew, and 
went_up into a mountain apart to pray. 

Verse 23. And when the evening was 
come.—The evening is mentioned as having 
arrived, verse 15, That was the first even- 
ing, and commenced at three o’clock P. M.; 
but this was the second evening, which be- 
gan at six o’clock, and extended to the 
dawn of the next morning. See note on - 

ship was now in the 


verse 15. 

Verse 24. But ti 
midst of the sea, 5 I ete therefore, 
of having been able to reach Bethsaida, the 
wind being contrary, they were now driven 
into the middle of the sea, many miles out 
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Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee 
on the water. 
‘29 And he said, Come. ‘And when 
Peter was come down out of the ship, he 
walked on the water, to go to Jesus. 

30 But when he saw the wind * bois- 
terous, he was afraid; and beginning 
to sink,-he cried, saying, Lord, save 
me. 

31 And immediately Jesus stretched 
forth his hand, and caught him, and said 
unto him, O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt ? 


* Or, strong. 


of the sea, tossed with waves: for the 
wind was contrary. - 5 

25 And’ in the fourth watch of the 
night Jesus went unto them, walking on 
the sea. 

26 And when the disciples saw him 
walking on the sea, they were troubled, 
saying, It is a spirit; and they cried out 
for fear. 

27 But straightway Jesus spake unto 
them, saying, Be of good cheer; It is I; 
be not afraid. 

28 And Peter answered him and said, 



















motive of Peter for this request, does not 
clearly appear. His ardent spirit, excited 
by this new proof of the high and Divine 
character of his Lord, probably at. once con- 
cluded that his faith in his power and ma- 
jesty was now sufficiently strong, that he 
could venture his life upon his. bidding, 
undismayed. by winds and waves. He was 
permitted to make the trial, in order to teach 
him more humble views of himself, by re- 
vealing the weakness of that faith which he 
thought so strong; for when he saw the 
wind boisterous, and consequently the waves 
oreatly agitated, he Looxep orr from that 
omnipotence of his Saviour, on which his 
faith at first simply and exclusively fixed, 
and, his fear rising with his unbelief, he 
began to sink, and cry out for help. That 
help was seasonably given; but with suita- 
ble though tender reproof: O thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt? ‘The 
doubt of Peter did not imply that he was not 
fully pérsuaded that the appearance was that 
of Christ himself; that he knew before he 
left the vessel; for' the expression, Jf it be 
thou, is equivalent to, Since it is thow thy- 


of their course, and continued buffeted by. 
the tempest, until Jesus came to them, which 
was not till the next morning. 

Verse 25. In the fourth watch of the 
night.—The Jewish division of the night 
was into three watches ; but now the Roman 
distribution into four. watches appears to 
have been adopted ; from six to nine, from 
nine to twelve, from twelve to three, and 
from three to six. It was therefore between 
the hours of three and six in the morning, 
which was the fourth watch, when our Lord 
was seen by the disciples walking on the 
sea. This also shows that he had continued 
several hours of the night in prayer, “on the 
mountain apart.” 

Verse 26. They were troubled, §-c.—They 
were greatly affrighted, on seeing a human 
form walking on the sea; for still the light 
was too obscure to show them that it, was 
Christ himself; and they cried out for fear. 
That the appearance was a spirit, pavratwo., 
a ghost, they could only conclude; for they 
had left Christ on the land: and what should 
be able to walk upon the sea but a disembo- 
died spirit, no longer subject to the laws of y 
matter? Their fright was natural; for | self, and expresses full conviction, And his 
surely there is no need, with some, to sup-| appeal to Christ for help, when sinking, 
pose the imaginations of the disciples haunted | also shows that he had no doibt as to the 
with sueh horrible notions of ghosts as may | person he was addressing. But he doubted 
be found in the works of modern rabbins, to | in the sense of hesitating whether to regard 
account for it. A ship’s company of per-|the violence of the waves or the power of 
sons the most skeptical on the subject of |Christ: like a man standing where two 
apparitions would doubtless in similar cir-| ways meet, undetermined which to enter, 
cumstances have betrayed similar emotions, | or a balance vibrating with opposite im- 
and “cried out for fear” as loudly. We | pulses, as the word disaf ew intimates. He 
have here also a proof that the belief in the | thus lost that full, simple view of the omni- 
existence of men after death, and a spiritual | potence of Christ, under the influence of 
world, was the belief of the body of the Jews. | which he had cast himself upon the water. 
The skepticism of the Sadducees on these |This teaches’ us, in all matters where we 
subjects appears to have been chiefly con-| have a warrant from Christ to trust in 
fined to the rich and learned. him; a swpine of Christ to come to him, 

Verse 28. Bid me come to thee on the | though through storms and tempest, to look 
water.—From this it appears that our Lord | alone at his word of eternal faithfulness, and 
continued walking or standing upon the water | “to walk by faith, not by sight.” This 
for some time after he approached near | is the trust he delights to honour ; though, 
enough to converse with the disciples ; but | as in the case of Peter, he has compassion 
still at some distance. What might be the | even upon /ittle faith. 
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32 And when they were come into 
the ship, the wind ceased. 

33 Then they that were in the ship 
came and worshipped him, saying, Of a 
truth thou art the Son of God. 

34 GY iAnd when they were gone 
over they came into the land of Gen- 
nesaret. " 


i St. Mark, 


Verse 32. The wind ceased.—Suddenly 
and preternaturally ceased, or was lulled; so 
that the two most uncontrollable elements of 
nature, the winds and the waves, again obey 


their Lord. He had walked upon the one: 


by suspending the power of gravitation, real- 
izing Job’s description of the Omnipotent : 
“ He walketh upon the waves of the sea;” 
or, as the Septuagint renders it, “walking 


upon the sea, as upon a pavement;” and| 


being once in the vessel, by the same power 
the contrary wind, which had carried the dis- 
ciples out into the midst of the sea, far from 
their destination, was immediately hushed 
by his almighty word, that they might speed- 
ily gain “‘the coast of Gennesaret.” ‘These 
again were breakings forth of the hidden ma- 
jesty of his Divinity, which, if not fully re- 
vealed, was yet powerfully impressed upon 
the disciples, for they that were in the ship 
were not common mariners: the vessel was 
probably worked by the disciples themselves, 
they being for the most part fishermen. 
Came and worshipped hum, saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God. ‘The Messiah ; 
but the Messiah under his highest designation 
and character in the Old Testament,—“ rue 
Son or Gop.” From the absence of the 
articles before ujo¢ and ©gov, some have ren- 
dered this, ‘‘a son of God,” or, “a son of a 
God” assuming that the want of the articles 
implies a sense inferior to that which the 
same terms must bear when the articles are 
used with them. But this is wholly refuted 
by Matt. xxvii, 43; where the chief priests, 
mocking Christ upon the cross, say, “If he 
be the king of Israel, let him come down 
from the cross, and we will believe him. He 
trusted in God; let him deliver him now, if 
he will have him: for he said, I am Tue 
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35 And when the men of that place 
had knowledge of him, they sent out into 
all that country round about, and brought 
unto him all that were diseased ; 

36 And besought him that they might 
only touch the hem of his garment: and 
as many as touched were made perfectly 
whole. 





chap. vi, 53. 


Son or Gop.” Here also the articles are 
wanting; but our Lord is taunted with hav- 
ing called himself the Son of God in the _ 
highest sense, in which that term was used 

without the articles; even in that sense 
which, according to their notions, implied 
blasphemy. So also in Luke i, 35, “That 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called THe Son or Gop,” the same omis- 
sion is found; although, whatever the im- 
port of the phrase may be, it must obviously 
be'used. in a sense equal to that in which it 


occurs with the articles. A third example is 


in Rom. i, 4, ‘ Declared to be THE Son oF 
Gop with power;” where, unquestionably, 
the highest possible conception of Christ as 
the Son of God must have been in the mind 
of the apostle. So utterly inconclusive are 
such criticisms grounded upon the Greek ar- 
ticle. See also the note on chap. xxvii, 54. 

Verse 34. The land of Gennesaret.— 
Which bordered the lake or sea on the 
west. 

Verse 35. Had knowledge of him.—Er'- 
yywvres avtov, when they knew him again, 
or remembered him, because he had before 
visited the same parts. 

Verse 36. That they might only touch the 
hem of his garment.—See note on chap. ix, 
20, 21. .The virtue was not in the garment ; 
but the touching it was an act of faith, and 
it was rewarded. It was in Capernaum, 
which was situated in this district, that the 
woman with the issue of blood was healed 
by touching the hem of Christ’s garment; 
and probably this led these poor diseased 
people to follow her example, so that her 
faith was the means of exciting the believing 
effort of many others. See note on Mark 
vi, 53. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


3 Ohrist reproveth the scribes and Pharisees for transgressing God’s commandments through 
their own traditions: 11 teacheth how that which goeth into the mouth doth not defile a man. 
21 He healeth the daughter of the woman of Canaan, 30 and other great multitudes» 32 and 
with seven loaves and a few little fishes feedeth four thousand men, beside women and children. 


1 Turn *came to Jesus scribes and| *2 Why do thy disciples transgress the 
Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem, |tradition of the elders? for they wash 
saying, not their hands when they eat bread. - 








a St. Mark, | chap. vii, 1. 


CHAPTER XV. Verse 1. Scribes and | these traditions also embodied many things, 
Pharisees which were at Jerusalem.—This | not only explanatory of the law, but supple- 
sect was found in every considerable place ; | mentary to it, the Pharisees at length raised 
but the most eminent were those of Jerusa-|them above their original character, when 








lem. They professed to be the most deeply 
skilled in the law and traditions, and every 
where had great authority. Whether these 
were sent by the chiefs of the party to watch 
the ‘conduct of--our Lord, or came: of their 
own accord, does not appear. - They seem, 
however, to have considered themselves as’ 
guardians of the traditions of the elders, and 
as authorized to rebuke those who trans- 
gressed them. 

Verse 2. Tradition of the elders.—The 
elders do not appear to have been any body 
or council of men, like the sanhedrim, but 
learned men who had made themselves nota- 
ble as doctors or expounders of laws and 
customs, and who, according to the reputa- 
tion and influence they had acquired, were 
followed in their opinions by others. As the 
pagan philosophers had their sects, so the 
most ilustrious of these Jewish doctors had 
their schools or followers; and as we speak 
of Pythagoreans and Platonists, so the Jews 
speak of the schools of Hillel and Schammai, 
and other ancient doctors, among whom there 
was a general agreement, though in minor 
points, which, however, their disciples mag- 
nified into importance, they differed in opi- 
nion. Tradition, wapadocis, MAP, “cab- | 
bala,” in its general sense, is any thing 
taught, or delivered down from one to ano- 
ther; and. that which bore that appellation in 
our Lord’s time was entirely oral, and was sup- 
posed to contain the opinions and decisions of 
the wise in different ages, as to the import and 
interpretation of what might be obscure in the 
law. and customs of Moses. It originated, 
doubtless, in a better age, and was then pro- 
bably confined to a few practical particulars; 
but as false opinions, superstitions, and other 
corruptions. prevailed, it swelled) to vast 
extent, and not only descended to the inven- 
tion and regulation of a vast number of par- 








ticulars of ceremonial observance, but, what 


they existed in a simple form, as the mere 
opinions of wise men, and pretended that 
they ‘were delivered by God verbally to 
Moses, so that he received, not only a writ- 
ten, but also an oral law, which was from 
him transmitted to their elders in successive 
ages. ‘These traditions, or at least many of 
them, were collected in the Misnah, by Rabbi 
Judah, A.D. 180. The extravagant and 
even impious authority given by the scribes 
and Pharisees to their traditions, appears 
from numerous extracts given by Lightfoot, 
Schoetgenius, Gill, and others, from their 
later rabbins. _'T'wo instances from the Ba- 
bylonian Talmud will be sufficient for illus- 
tration: ‘‘ Know then that the words of the 
scribes are more lovely than the words of the 
law; weightier are the words of the elders 
than the words of the prophets.” ‘“‘ My son, 
attend.to the words of the scribes more than 
to the words of the law; every one that 
transgresses the words of the scribes is guilty 
of. death.” How truly, therefore, did our 
Lord charge them with making “ the word 
of God void through their tradition!” The 
Sadducees, however, rejected their traditions 
as expositions of the written law. The mys- 
tical cabbala was distinct from these tradi- 
tions, and was a mode of interpreting Scrip- 
ture by giving a meaning to parts of' words, 
and even to the letters of which they are com- 
posed, either by considering the arithmetical 
value of a letter, or taking each letter of a 
word for an entire diction; or making up a 
word from the initial letters of many; or 
changing or transposing the letters of a word; 
and thus discovering, as the adepts dreamed, 
many important mysteries. This solemn 
trifling has been preferred by many of the 
most learned of the Jews, since the Christian 
era, to every other mode of exposition. How 
far it prevailed in our Lord’s time, does not 
appear; but there was then a dogmatic cab- 


was still worse, brought in a subtle casuistry | balism drawn out of the eastern and Greek 
to explain away the meaning of many moral | pagan philosophy, which before that period 
precepts, and to palliate and give sanction to | considerably influenced the opinions of many 
bad principles and a vicious practice. As | of the more learned Jews. Not many traces 
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3 But he answered and said unto them, 
Why do ye also transgress the command- 
ment of God by your tradition ? 

4 For God commanded, saying, 


b Exod. xx, 12; Deut. v, 16. 
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> Honour thy father and mother: and, 
¢He that curseth father or mother, let 
him die the death. 

5 But-ye say, Whosoever shall say to 


c Exod. xxi, 17; Lev. xx, 9; Prov. xx, 20. 





of this, however, appear in the conversations 
of Christ as recorded in the Gospels. 

They wash not their hands when they eat 
bread.—The washing of hands before taking 
any food was so important a matter with the 
Pharisees, that they appear to have been 
greatly offended that the example of Christ 
and his disciples should diminish in the 
minds of the people their reverence for this 
ceremony. How serious a matter they 
made of it, appears from their writers.— 
Rabbi Jose “says, “ Whoever eats bread 
without washing of hands is as if he com- 
mitted whoredom.” ‘ He that blesseth food 
with unwashed hands is guilty of death.”— 
This custom, it is to be observed, was not 
one of cleanliness, but a matter of mere su- 
perstition ; for, whether the hands needed 
cleansing or not, it was equally binding. 

Verse 3. Why do ye also transgress the 
commandment of God? dc.—The ‘answer 
of our Lord is, in sum, If my disciples disre- 
gard the tradition of the elders, this is but a 
transgression against a commandment of 
MEN; but ye trangress even (for the xoy is 
to be taken intensively) the commandment of 
God by your tradition. ‘Thus he strikes at 
the foundation of the whole system of tradi- 
tion, by stripping it at once of that authority 
which they had fabulously assigned to it; 
teaching that it was not only of men, but 
not always of wise or good men, since in 
several instances it stood in sinful opposition 
to the Divine law, and was therefore in no 
case worthy of respect. 

Verse 4. Honour thy father and mother. 
—In this duty our Lord includes affording 
support to parents, which indeed is implied 
in the Hebrew word 355. This command 
of God could not, be denied by the Phari- 
sees: it had been written by the finger of 
God; it was “the first command with pro- 
mise ;” and by themselves it was under- 
stood not merely of respect and reverence to 
parents, and cheerful obedience to all their 
lawful commands, but also of the duty of 
honouring them with substance, of feeding, 
clothing, and supplying their wants with 
liberality and tender affection. ‘Thus their 
own writers call this “the weightiest com- 
mandment among weighty ones ;” and by 
the Jewish canons a son is bound “to 
afford his father meat, drink, and clothing, 
to lead him in and out, and to wash his 
hands and feet.” Their law was also severe 
against cursing father or mother, that is, 
reviling them, or using reproachful and dis- 
respectful language, xaraAoyia, to’ them, 





against which heinous crime the penalty of 
death was denounced, Exodus xxi, 17; so 
that the import and strictness of the Divine 
law on this point could not be mistaken.— 
Nor does it appear that the Jews in general 
were chargeable with any general infraction 
of this duty, except in the case where the 
wretched, selfish, and infecting sophistry of . 
the Pharisaic tradition interposed, and which 
therefore, our Lord selects in order to main- 
tain his charge against them. 

Verses 5, 6. It is a gift, by whatsoever 
thou mightest be profited by me.—St. Mark 
expresses it, “It is corban, that is to say a 
gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be pro- 
fited by me, and ye suffer him no more to do 
aught for his father or mother.” The word 
corban. signifies a sacred gift or offering, 
from 3‘yp, to offer ; and from hence the trea- 
sury of the temple was called xop@avov, as 
the depositary of the consecrated or devoted 
offerings. Such gifts were unalienable, and 
could not be diverted to any other use.— 
The word corban was therefore used in 
vowing or dedicating any thing to a sacred 
or supposed sacred use, and had the import 
of a solemn oath; for to say, Cordan, or, 
Let it be corban, or, as corban, effectually 
prohibited any thing from private use or 
advantage. ‘The Pharisees therefore held, 
that when application was made by a parent 
to a son for relief, and he should say, ‘ Cor- 
ban whatever thou mightest be profited by 
me,” he was released from his obligation to 
the fifth commandment, and might without 
blame leave his parents to poverty and 
wretchedness ; and this was probably done 
from that rapacity which our Lord so fre- 
quently rebukes in them, by which they 
encouraged the alienation of property to the 
temple, or probably often to their own use, 
under pretence of receiving honour on ac- 
count of their sanctity, from those supersti- 
tious persons upon whose credulity they 
practised. ‘To these vows the parties who 
made them were held to ‘be bound in the 
strictest manner: and as they alienated to 
pretended pious uses that portion of their 
property by which their parents might have 
been sustained, “the tradition of the elders” 
most clearly rendered the commandment of 
God of none effect. 

Our translators, both here and in Mark, 
have supposed an ellipsis, which they sup- 
ply with, “he shall be free.” Koinoel con- 
siders the xas before the ov wn Tiyan redun- 
dant like the Hebrew ) and reads, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever shall say, It is a gift—he need not 
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his father or his mother, 4 Jt is a gift, by 
whatsoever thou mightest be profited by 
me ; . 

6 And honour not his. father ‘or his 
mother, he shall he free. Thus have ye 


made the commandment of .God: of none. 


effect by your tradition. 

7 Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias 
prophesy of you, saying, 

8 ¢ This people draweth nigh unto me 
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with their mouth, and honoureth me with 


‘their lips ; but their heart is far from me. 


9 But in vain they do, worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men. on 

10 4 fAnd he called the multitude, 
and said unto them, Hear, and under- 
stand : : es, 

11 Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man; but that. which ~ 








d Mark vii, 11, 12.—e Isaiah xxix, 13. 


honour his father and mother.” Bowyer 
takes xoy in the sense of therefore, and trans- 
lates, “‘ Therefore he must, not relieve his 
father or mother.” An ellipsis must, how- 
ever, probably. be understood ; and our trans- 
lation properly fills it up with the-natural infer- 
ence from the premises. He shall be free, he 
shall not be liable to the penalty. Verse 4. 
Verse 7. Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias 
prophesy, §c.—Since, under pretence - of 


piety, these wretched men devoured the 


substance of the poor, and caused their infa- 
tuated followers to violate the most solemn 
laws of God, they were in truth accurately 
described as hypocrites, acting their part in 
religion for gain, and. personating a charac- 
ter to which they had no claim. The quo- 
tation from Isaiah cannot be considered as a 
mere adaptation of words addressed by the 
prophet to the Jews of his day; for our Lord 
expressly says, Well or justly did Esaias 
PROPHESY OF You; and upon examining the 
section of prophecy from which the words 
are taken, it will appear evident that it has 
respect also to the times of Messiah, and 
ranks therefore in that class of. predictions 
which havea primary‘and an ulterior applica- 
tion. ~The ‘quotation very nearly agrees 
with the Septuagint, but differs in one clause 


from the present. Hebrew text, which, how- | 


ever, may be interpreted to the same mean- 
ing. Of all will worship, all self-devised 
schemes of piety, not authorized by the 
word of God, or comprising any thing con- 
trary to its principles, our Lord declares, In 
vain they do worship me, teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men. The word 
rendered “ worship” includes not only all 
acts of a directly devotional kind, but every 
thing by which reverence is manifested and 
respect is had to God. It comprehends, 
therefore, all the services of piety. ~The 
svrocAu.ctla, rendered “ doctrines;” are not to’ 
be understood in the sense of opinions ; but of 
injunctions or regulations. . Campbell trans- 
lates ‘institutions merely human,” which 
accurately expresses the meaning; for, as 
he observes, “ the word evlaAua is always 
in the New Testament joined with avdpwawy ; 
and. wherever it occurs is contrasted by 
implication with the precepts of God, which 
: tr 





f Mark vii, 14.. 





in the New Testament are never denomi- 
nated evradwata, but evlodos.” All such 
worship is. vain and fruitless ; and not only 
unprofitable, but in its general tendency 
hurtful. As to every’ thing required of us, 
the word of God contains either particular 
directions, or general principles easily appli- 
cable to any given case; and, only as we 
have its authority, can we look with confi- 
dence to the Divine acceptance. This shows 
the necessity of as simple a conformity to 
the word of God as possible in every thing 
connected with religious services, and ought 
to have guarded. the Church. against all 
those attempts at wnproving upon the primi- 


‘tive examples contained in the New Testa- 


ment, in order, as it has’ been pretended, to 
render the acts of worship more impressive 
and influential, But in the Christian Church, 
as in the Jewish, the gates were thrown 


open to a flood of ceremonial and supersti- 


tious observances, which produced in both 
hypocrisy, pride, ‘bigotry, and often direct 
and flagrant wickedness. With the loss of 
simplicity came. the loss of power; and in 
both, though the people ‘‘ drew near to God 
with their mouth, and honoured him with 
their lips,” and that in a formal, exact, 


-and pompous manner, the result was that 


“their heart was removed far from him.”— 
In all such cases religion degenerates into 


‘form, or mere sentimentalism, or supersti- 


tion, or a mixture of all; and the minds of 
men, instead of being directly led to God, to 
seek communion with him, are detained 
amidst complex and varied services, which 
produce a self-righteous dependence, or are 
taken as a discharge from the obligations of 
holiness. , 
Verse 11. Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth, &¢.—Our Lord addressed 
these words to the multitude in the presencé 
of the Pharisees, who were malignantly ob- 
serving him, and thus openly took them out 
of the hands of these false teachers, and 
instilled into their minds truth as solid and 
important, as their traditions were vain and 
trifling in every thing but their corrupting 
effect. Hither he referred in what follows 
to the notion, that food eaten with unwashed 
hands defiled those who partook of it, and 
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cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a | 


man. . 5 

12 Then came his disciples, and said 
unto him, Knowest thou that the Phari- 
sees were offended, after they heard this 
saying ? 





g John xv, 2. 


so this address to the multitude arose out 
of his conversation with the Pharisees ; or 
he intended still farther to expose the absur- 
dity of their-notions by ‘showing the folly of 
the reason on which they made a distinction 
as to clean and unclean meats beyond ‘the 
rule of the Jewish law. He might also thus 
tacitly intend to prepare his disciples, by the 
general principles he laid down on this occa- 
sion, for that general abolition of the Mosaic 
distinctions as to clean and unclean meats, 
which was to follow the full institution of 
his religion. The Jewish notion was, that a 
moral defilement arose from the use of -cer- 
tain prohibited food; so that forbidden meats 
“are unclean in themselves, and defile both 
body and soul.” In this also moral and 
eeremonial distinctions were confounded ; 
and when the partaking of certain food was 
regarded as a moral defilement, the absti- 
nence from it was held, by a fair deduction, 
to be an important branch of righteousness, 
and thus the attention was turned from the 
state of the heart to external observances.— 
To counteract this, our Lord declares to the 
multitude, in direct opposition to the Phari- 
saic doctrine, that not that which goeth into 
the mouth defileth a man, renders him com- 
mon, and unclean as the word signifies in 
opposition to holy; that no kind of meats 
and drinks assigned by God for the use of 
man, taken temperately, renders him offen- 
sive and odious to God, as though he had 
contracted guilt and pollution by committing 
sin; but that which cometh out of the mouth 
defileth aman. 'The expression is enigma- 
tical, the mouth, in the second clause, signi- 
fying the HEART or MAN; but the Pharisees 
sufficiently understood it to be offended with 
this saying, the meaning of which he opens 
. more fully to his disciples in a following 
verse. 

Verses 13, 14. Every plant which my 
heavenly Father, §c.—vrsia signifies the 
act of planting, but by transition a plant; and 
by a common metaphor the opinions and af- 
fections of tie human mind are compared to 
plants and fruits, springing up from the seeds 
which have been sown there by instruction, 
Here the plats are to be understood of the 
doctrines and precepts of the Pharisees; 
which, being opposed to the truths and laws 
of the Scriptures, are said not to have been 
planted by the Father, and therefore, what- 
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13 But he answered and said, & Every 
plant, which my heavenly Father hath 
not planted, shall be rooted up. 

14 Let them alone: »they be blind 
leaders of the blind. And if the blind lead 
the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. 


h Luke vi, 39. 








and whatever might be the consequence of 
their rage, they were to be rooted up with 
unsparing hand. Truth can make no com- 
promise with error, and it shall ultimately 
prevail. Innumerable are the seeds of error. 
which have been sown in the Church, and 
great and deleterious their product ; but let 
none despair: the words of Christ are PRo- 
PHETIC aS well as admonitory: every plant 
which springs not from heavenly seed, plant- 
ed by the Divine hand itself, shall be rooted 
up. By this general declaration the disci- 
ples were also taught their duty. Notindeed, 
when they became public teachers, to root 
up supposed error, as in later times, by civil 
coercion and violence ; but, as they had am ex- 
ample in their Lord, by calm but most faith- 
ful and unsparing refutation. In this way no 
allowance was to be made for errors opposed 
to the clearly-revealed decisions of the Fa- 
ther; but-at all hazards they were to proclaim 
the truth, and to expose the msoundness and 
the evil consequences of the errors it was 
designed to displace and destroy. The force 
and instructiveness of this passage is lost by 
those who suppose our Lord refers to the de- 
struction of the Pharisees themselves, by the 
judgments which were to come upon the 
Jewish nation. : , 

Verse 14. Let them alone: they be blind 
leaders of the blind, 5-c.—Leave them; have 
done_ with them, because of their false: and 
dangerous doctrines; renounce them as your 
teachers, for when one blind man leads ano- 
ther, both shall fall into the ditch. Our trans- 
lation, Let them alone, is too weak; for 
Christ exhorts his disciples, ‘and all who 
might be present, not merely not to trouble 
themselves about them, as to whether they 
were offended or not, as-some understand the 
words, but the proverbial and figurative mode 
of speech which follows shows that he en- 
joins an entire renunciation and disallowance 
of them as religious guides. ‘These profes- 
sedly learned instructers were themselves 
ignorant of the true way of salvation; and 
for any to place their souls under their charge 
would be an act of infatuation as fatal as that 
of blind persons putting themselves under the 
guidance of the blind to be led along a dan- 
gerous road. 

Both shall fall into the ditch.—To fall into 
a ditch, conveys the idea of sustaining only 
a trifling inconvenience or injury, whereas 


ever offence might be taken by Pharisees, ! our Lord intended to intimate danger of the 
11% 7 


; x 
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15 iThen answered Peter and said 
unto him, Declare unto us this parable. 

16 And Jesus said, Are ye also yet 
without understanding ? 

17 Do not. ye yet understand, ‘that 
whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth 
in at the belly, and is cast out into the 
draught ? 

18 But those things which proceed 
out of the-mouth come forth from the 
heart ; and they defile the man. 

19 * For out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornica- 
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tions, thefts, false witness, blasphe- 
mies : : ‘ 

20 These are the things which defile 
a man: but to eat with unwashed hands 
defiteth not a man. as 

21-4 'Then Jesus went thence, and 
departed into the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon. 

22- And, behold, a woman of Canaan 
came out of the same coasts, and cried 
unto him, saying, Have mercy on me, O 
Lord, thow Son of Davids my daughter 
is grievously vexed with a devil. 





i Mark vii, 17.—k Gen. vi, 5; viii, 21. 
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highest kind. Both shail fall into the rir, 
better conveys the idea; and Boduvoy is to be 
understood as the image of eternal perdition: 
so strongly does our Lord guard us here, as 
well as in his sermon on thé mount, against 
erring and wicked teachers. By whatever 
plausible arguments men may be deluded into 
the belief that they may innocently sanction 
theny by attending on their ministrations, our 
Lord’s words fully decide the question. 

Verse 15. Declare unto us this parable.— 
This is an instance in which the word para- 
ble is used to signify any figurative or enig- 
matical speech. The disciples had only a 
general conception of our Lord’s meaning, 
and desired a farther explanation; but our 
Lord’s words, “ Are ye also yer without un- 
derstanding,” convey a mild reproof, that, 
after.so long an attendance upon his instruc- 
tions, they had not at once thoroughly 
comprehended his meaning ; also intimating 
perhaps, that they were not themselves suffi- 
ciently freed from that superstitious import- 
ance which the Jews in general attached to 
distinctions of meats. 

Verse 19. For out of the heart.—Neyer 
was a-stronger and more humbling picture 
drawn of the corruption of human nature. 
Of whatever evil we can conceive, of what- 
ever evils manifest themselves, and -spread 
desolation and: misery through society, the 
human heart is the fountain. The seat is 
there; they all spring from that source; and 
on this is grounded the necessity of that: re- 
newal. of the heart, that entire regeneration 
of the will, affections, and all other moral 
faculties of the soul, upon which our Lord 
insisted in oppositien to the Pharisees, who 
placed holiness in éxternal acts, and left the 
vices of the heart unremedied. And it is 
here to be remarked, that “the heart” of 
which our Lord speaks is not the heart of 


any individual exclusively, nor of the Phari- 


~sees; nor of the Jews, but the HrarT or may; 


and so this is a most unequivocal declaration | 


and proof of the fall of man’s nature from 
that original state of ‘righteousness and 


| 





It is similar indeed, both im its generality and 
import, to the testimony of Jeremiah on the 
same subject: “The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked; who can 
know it?” and to that of Solomon: “The 
heart of the sons of men is full of evil.” 
This: indeed could not be a new doctrine ; 
the whole scheme of our redemption is: built 


‘upon it: for if the first Adam had not been'a 


fountain of sin arid of death to his posterity, 
we had needed no second Adam to be a foun- 
tain of salvation and holiness. 
Evil ‘thoughts.—This is feebly rendered 
by Doddridge, evil reasonings ; and not hap- 
pily by Campbell, malicious contrivances. 
Evil thoughts appear to comprehend both 
those wicked tmaginings upon which corrupt 
minds love to’dwell, and.also evil desires and 
purposes, and secret mental oppositions of 
temper to persons and to truth, which, our 
Lord had already taught, subjected mén to 
condemnation as effectually as the overt acts 
to which they usually lead. “* Evil thoughts” 
is a more extensive term, and includes all 
that can be meant by either ‘“ evil reason- 
ings,” or ‘malicious contrivances.” The 
terms used are general, and do not affect 
strict precision. - 
Blasphemies.—Calumnies and detractions, 
which, when impiously directed against God 
and sacred things, are’ strictly denominated 
blasphemy, and when against others, evil 
speaking. See note on Mark vii, 9. 
Verse 22: A woman of Canaan.—St. Mar 
calls her “a Greek,” that is, a Gentile, “a 
Syro-Phenician by nation.” Syro or Syrian 
Phenicia was so called from its being formerly 
includedin the kingdom of Syria. It was that 
part of the coast of Canaan on the Mediter- 
ranean in which the cities of Tyre and Sidon 
were situated ; and is inthe Acts and the Gos- 
pels termed “ the coasts of Tyre and Sidon,” as 
in the preceding verse. This woman'is called 
@ woman of Canaan because that country 
was still inhabited, at least in part, by’ the 
descendants of Canaan, of whom Sidon was 
the eldest'son. Canaanite as she was, she 


true holiness,” in which it was first created. | had heard of Christ, or seen his works, and 


ce 
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23 But he answered her not a word.| 26 But he answered and said, It is not 


And his disciples came and besought 
him, saying, Send her away; for she 
erieth after us. 

24 But he answered’ and said, ™I am 
not sent but. unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. 

25 Then came she and worshipped 
him, saying, Lord, help me. 


meet to take the children’s bread, and to 
cast it to dogs. 

27 And she said, Truth, Lord: yet 
the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall 
from their masters’ table. 

28: Then Jesus answered and said 
unto her, O woman, great is thy faith: 
be it unto thee even as thou wilt. “And 





m St. Matthew, 





acknowledged him to be the Messiah, the Son 
ef David, by which title she addresses him, 
and thus declares her faith. 

Verse 23. He answered her not a word.— 
He knew the strength of her faith, and the 
extent of the trial to which it might safely 
be put; and he appeared to disregard her, as 
though in denial of her request, that her faith 
might in the result be more illustriously dis- 
played. 

Send her away, for she crieth after us.— 
Dismiss her, by granting her request, for she 
is overwhelmed with distress, as is manifest 
by her cries. ‘Those who think that the rea- 
son why the disciples thus urged our Lord, 
was that they might rid themselves of a cla- 
morous petitioner, do them: little credit, and 
there is not the least reason for so uncandid 
an interpretation. That they wished her re- 
quest to be granted, is clear, from our Lord’s 
reply; and that her cries had excited a deep 
commiseration in her case, may be well pre- 
sumed: and it is:pleasing to notice this in- 
stance of the triumph of benevolent. and 
charitable feelings toward a Gentile and a 
Canaanite over the Jewish prejudices of the 
disciples ; it was a proof that they had Becun, 
at least, to imbibe the spirit of their Master. 
Still, however, for the first time, our blessed 
Lord in appearance, but in appearance only, 
was deaf to the voice of a suffering and be- 
lieving suppliant, and answered, I am not-sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
His personal mission while on earth was to 
them, and he had not yet accomplished it. 
So far, however, were the Gentiles from being 
excluded from the scope and purpose of his 
ministry on earth, that he was even then 
training up apostles to “ preach the Gospel 
to every creature ;” and in a few instances, 
even during his stay on earth, he extended 
both temporal and spiritual mercies to indivi- 
duals of different nations. 

Verse 25. Then came she and worshipped 
him, &c.—Perhaps the foregoing reply to the 
disciples was, made in the hearing of the wo- 
man waiting with intense anxiety the result 
of their application in her behalf; but as she 
had not been: discouraged by his apparently 
repulsive silence, neither was she driven to 
despair by those still more forcibly repelling 


words, T am not sent but to the house of Is- | crumbs,” &c. 


chap. x, 6. 





rael. ° Still, the pressure of her case, and her 
mighty faith, which yet persuaded: her that” 
the Son of David must have mercy upon her, 
urges her to a more direct attempt. She 
came and worshipped him, throwing her whole 
case upon his compassion in one burst of 
agonized feeling,—Lord, help me. 

Verse 26. But he answered and said, &c. 
—From the known character and compas- 
sionate conduct of Christ, as displayed in all 
former instances, the conclusion in every mind 
would be, ‘‘ Now this pleading mother must 
prevail in behalf of her daughter ; that daugh- 
ter is afflicted with the most grievous calamity ; 
that mother is distressed to agony, and. lies 
imploring at his feet who never yet rejected 
a prayer, and her faith is equal to her earnest- 
ness.” But a farther trial awaited her; and 
the reply of our Lord rose even to seeming 
austerity, and Jewish moroseness :—It ts not 
meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast 
it to dogs. “Dog,” was the common term 
of contempt used of every Gentile, by the 
Jews; but our Lord adopted it only to bring 
forth the pious perseverance of this affection- 
ate mother into so strong a light as to shame 
those who should, hereafter at least, indis- 
criminately apply it. He only could safely 
apply so severe a proof to this good woman ; 
for he well knew the strength of that reso- 
lution with which her faith had inspired her. 

Verse 27. And she said, Truth, Lord; yet 
the dogs, §c.—Her humility is such that she 
spurns not at the offensive title; she is too 
intent upon the case of her daughter: for this 
she knew too well, that if not-relieved by 
Christ, there was no hope in any other ; and, 
instead of cavilling at the reply, she with ad- 
mirable readiness, prompted by the working 
of a heart intent upon its object, finds a rea- 
son for urging her request in the very terms 
of the réfusal,— Let the full provisions of 
THE TABLE be reserved for the children; but 
at least let the crumss of thy mercy be vouch- 
safed to me.” Nos is sometimes a particle. 
of beseeching, as Philemon, verse 20, vas, 
adsrpe, yea, brother, I beseech thee, brother, 
and answers to the Hebrew). The rejoin- 
der of this extraordinary woman may there- 
fore be taken to import, “ Still I beseech thee, 
Lord, to help me, for even the dogs eat of the 
Or, ‘if you be understood ta 
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her daughter was made whole from that 


very hour. 


29 » And Jesus departed from thence, 


and came nigh unto the sea of Galilee ; 


and went up into a mountain, and sat 


down there. 
30 ° And great multitudes came unto 


him, having with them those that’ were 
lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many 


others, and cast them down at Jesus’ feet ; 
and he healed them: 

31 Insomuch that the multitude won- 
dered, when they saw the dumb to speak, 
the maimed to be whole, the lame to 
walk, and the blind to see: and they 
glorified the God of Israel. 

32 4 P Then Jesus called his disciples 
unto him, and said, 1 have compassion on 
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the multitude, because they continue 
with me now three days, and have nothing 
to eat: and I will not send them away 
fasting, lest they faint in the way. 

33 And his disciples say unto him, 
Whence should we have so much, bread 
in the wilderness, as to fill so great a 
multitude? —, . 

34 And Jesus saith unto them, How 
many loaves have ye? And they said, 
Seven, and a few little fishes. 

35 And he commanded the multitude — 
to sit down on the ground. 

36 And he took the seven loaves and 
the fishes, and gave thanks, and brake 
them, and gave to his disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitude. \ 

37 And they did all eat and were 





n Mark vii, 31.—o Isaiah xxxv, 5. 
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mark assent, there is an ellipsis to be sup- 
plied, as, “Trath, Lord;. but nevertheless 
grant my request, yap, for, even the dogs eat 
ef the crumbs which fall from their masters’ 
table.” This sense is, however, well ex- 
pressed by the yet in our translation. 

Verse 28. O woman, great is thy faith.— 
For the manifestation of the power of faith in 
man, and to coramend this great principle to 
all, the faith of this Canaanite was put to so 
severe a test; but the moment that end was 
answered, the compassion of our. Lord, which 
throughout the whole scene had been rising 
still higher, at once breaks forth in its ful- 
ness:of grace and power. Be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt; and her daughter was 
made whole from that very hour; as she 
found upon her return to her house. It is 
here most instructive to mark the charac- 
ter of the faith which our Lord thus com- 
mends and rewards. Itwasnot faith merely 
in his Messiahship, though that was the 
ground of its higher exercises; it was ground- 
ed upon the knowledge which the woman had 
attained of his character, as manifested in 
his acts of power and compassion; and on 
this it rested all through the trial to which 
it was subjected. To his anitiry and his 
kindness the piercing eye of that faith looked 
through all the veils with which even our Lord 
himself had surrounded them: he was silent; 
he refused the intercession of his disciples ; 
he answered in the contemptuous language 
of the Jews 10 her own imploring supplica- 
tion; yet still she received no pirecr denial. 
The Janguage was contemptuous, but to faith 
it seemed not to sound like his own; and still 
she resolutely clung to the full persuasion that 
he was “ full of grace and truth.” Such is 
true faith in its highest exercises in all. It 
looks through every thing simply to the Love, 
Pity, and power of the Saviour; and presses 


its plea until it triumphantly carries off the 
blessing. 

Verse 30. _The maimed.—Not deprived of 
one or more limbs, but the use of them by 
distortion or paralysis. The maimed are by 


some distinguished from the lame, by refer- 


ring the infirmity of the former to the arms, 
and that of the latter to the feet; by others 
the “ maimed,” xuAAoug, are supposed to have 
suffered distortion of the limbs; and “the 
lame,” xwaAoug, to have been rendered so by 
accident rather than disease. 
Verse 31. They glorified the God of Israel, 
—The place where these astonishing miracles 
were wrought was near the sea of Galilee; 
yet, in a-desert place into which the multi- 
tudes had followed him; and if we consider 
the number and nature of the miracles sud- 
denly effected upon all who came or were 
brought to Christ ; the joy which the afflicted 
persons themselves must have manifested at 
their instant and perfect relief from the most 
melancholy infirmities, as blindness and dumb- 
ness, and from the most painful sicknesses 
and infirmities ; the absence of the Pharisees, 
whose captious and detracting remarks did 
not here interpose to prevent the full flow of 
those grateful feelings which the people at 
large had so often manifested,—we cannot 
wonder that the deserts of Galilee were made 
to resound with the high praises of the God 
of Israel. To this multitude, so well dispos- 
ed, and many of whom we may believe were 
afterward gathered unto the Christian Church, 
and numbered with true believers, our Lord 
farther showed his compassion by working a 
miracle similar to that by which he fed the 
five thousand near Bethsaida. From seven 
loaves, and a few small fishes, after giwing 
thanks, and distributing them to the disciples, 
as in the former instance, he supplied their 
wants, after they had expended their pro= 
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filled: and they took up of the broken 
meat that was left seven baskets full. 

_ 38 And they thatdid eat were four thou- 
sand men, beside women and children. 
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39 And he sent away the multitude, 


|and took ship, and came into the coasts 


of Magdala. 





visions, having been with him three days. 
See notes on chap. xiv, 15, &c. 

Verse 37, And they took up of the broken 
meat seven baskets full—The word here 
rendered basket is gavpi¢, and differs from 
xOpIvos, the basket before mentioned. “Phe 


on 
. 





latter was suspended from the shoulder, the 
other was carried by hand, and was probably © 
of smaller dimensions. 

Verse 39. The coasts of Magdala.—These 
were on the eastern side of the Sea of Gali- 
lee. 


vege peed 
a 
1 The Pharisees require a sign. 
and Sadducees. 


foreshoweth his death, 23 reproving 
that will follow him, to bear the cross. 


1 2Tue Pharisees also with the Sad- 
ducées came, and tempting desired him 
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6 Jesus warneth his disciples of the leaven of the Pharisees 
13 The people’s opinion of Christ, 16 and Peter's confession of him. 21 Jesus 
Peter for dissuading him from it : 24 and admonishes those 


that he would show them a sign from 
heayen. 





a Mark vui, 11; 


Luke xii, 54-56. 





CHAPTER XVI. Verse 1. The Phari- 
sees also with the Sadducees came.—These 
were not the Pharisees from Jerusalem, men- 
‘tioned in the preceding chapter, but persons 
of these sects residing-in Galilee. Between 
the Sadducees and Pharisees there were great 
differences of opinion; but in their enmity to 
Christ all were united, whether in Jerusalem 
or in other parts of the country. * 

And tempting him, desired that he would 
give them a sign from heaven.—To tempt 
signifies to put his claims as Messiah to the 
test. This test, however, was one devised 
by themselves ; and, as in chap. xii, 38, it 
was to be the exhibition of a sign from heaven ; 
by which they may. be supposed to have 
meant a luminous appeararice, or thunder, or 
the descent of fire, or some other prodigy 
similar to some of those mentioned in the Old 
Testament. It is not easy to say what led 
these Jewish setts to agree, as they appear 
to have done, in fixing upon a sign in the 
heavens as a proof of the appearance of Mes- 
siah. They have by some been thought to 
derive this from a literal interpretation of 
Dan. vii, 13, where * the Son of man” is said 
to come with the clouds of heaven ;” ‘but as 
he is there represented as coming in this man- 
ner that he’ might appear before the Ancient 
of Days, it is scarcely to be admitted that 
they could so interpret this of his appearance 
among MEN ;, nor is there a portion of pro- 
phecy which speaks of any extraordinary 
appearance in, or sign from heaven, as to be 
given by Messiah in demonstration of his 
claims. It is more probable, that, as there 
had been an agreement among the Pharisees, 
both in Jerusalem and in Galilee, to account 





for the miracles of Christ, and to destroy their 
evidence, as proofs of his Divine mission, by 
attributing them to Satan; so, as they had 
observed that his extraordinary works were 
chiefly miracles of healing, and dispensations 
of merey which had in view the communica- 
tion of some practical benefit, that they fixed 
upon signs of quite a different kind and order, 
as flaming fires, destructive thunderbolts, &c, 
as necessary proofs, well knowing that he was 
not likely to show them at their request, and 
thus to create a pretence for their own incre- 
dulity, and to counteract among the people 
the impression of his miracles, by disparaging 
them as not worthy to be compared to signs 
from heaven. Or this expectation might rest 
upon their own vain traditions ; which is ren- 
dered somewhat probable by this, that their 
late ‘writers speak of such phenomena as 
among the signs of Messiah. The appear- 
ance of an extraordinary rainbow, for instance, 
is mentioned as one of these indications.— 
Whatever origin this notion might havadlie 
was not for want of evidence that they con- 
tinued in unbelief. This is sufficiently prov- 
ed by their disregarding even signs from 
heaven. On one occasion there was a sign 
of this kind so manifest, that the people said, 
* An angel spoke to him ;” yet the Pharisees 
did not believe. There were signs from 
heaven at the crucifixion; and, by the testi-. 
monyof the Roman soldiers, on the morning 
of the resurrection; and, finally, on the day 
of pentecost; and yet they continued con- 
temmptuously to reject the truth. It was there- 
fore the state of their hearts which occasioned 
that blind and determined unbelief which 
ultimately caused their ruin. Their obstinate 
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_.2 He answered and said unto them, 
When it is evening, ye say, It will be fair 
weather : for the sky is red. 

3 And in the morning, J¢ will be foul 
weather to-day: for the sky is red and 
lowering. O ye hypocrites, ye can dis- 
cern the face of the sky; but can ye not 
discern the signs of the times ? 

4 A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall no 
sign be given unto it, but the sign of the 
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Prophet Jonas. And he left them and 
departed. a . 
5 And when-his disciples were come 
to the other side, they had forgotten to 
take bread. age 
6 9] Then Jesus said unto them, Take 
heed and beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees. — 
7 And they reasoned among them- 
selves, saying, Jt is because we have 
taken no bread. ae 





insensibility to the plainest evidence is reprov- 
ed by what follows. See note on Mark 
Vili, 12. 

Verse 3. The signs of the times.—By this 
our Lord doubtless means those strong proofs 
already given, in the very aspect of public 
events, of the Messiah being come, but which 
they utterly disregarded. One of these. was 
the departure of the: sceptre from Judah, ac- 
cording to the prediction of Jacob ; for Judea 
was now a Roman province, and what re- 
mained of power in Galilee, and the neigh- 
‘bouring districts, to their last race of kings, 
Herod and his descendants, was fast passing 
away, and was indeed altogether dependent 
upon the Romans. Another was the appear- 
ance of the forerunner of our Lord in the 
person of the Baptist, who had so established 
the authority of his mission, that “all the 
people held John to be a prophet ;” but, if a 
prophet of God at all, then his testimony’was 
necessarily true; and he had pointed to Jesus 
himself as the Christ. To these were to be 
added the character and conduct of our Lord, 
which so exactly answered to prophetic de- 
scription; the fact that a great and extraor- 
dinary teacher had appeared among them, 
jJearned in the law without being taught in 

_ their schools, speaking as never man spake, 
refuting all objections, exposing all errors, 
and instructing all who would follow him, in 
the’ purest doctrines, expressed with super- 
human eloquence, and confirmed by the 
greatest miracles, publicly wrought, extend- 
ing to innumerable cases, conferring the most 

Geol blessings, and filling the country with 
the most indubitable witnesses of his mission. 
‘These were the “signs of the times,” strong- 
ly marked by the finger of God; which yet, 


plain and palpable as they were, the Pharisees’ 


and Sadducees disregarded. They could dis- 
cern the face ofthe sky, and, by carefully 
marking the atmospheric phenomena of their 
climate; a matter to which. their “ wise men” 
applied themselves with attention, laid down 
the prognostics of the weather which would 
follow ; but they refused to apply the same 
earefulness and seriousness to mark “ the 
signs of the times ;” to consider their cha- 
racter, to inquire what they indicated, and to 
draw their conclusions as honestly, and as 





much. without prejudice, as in the case of the 
signs of the weather. They are therefore 
ealled “hypocrites ;” and this part of their 
conduct proved how truly they were so.— 
They professed to be in quest of evidence to 
ascertain whether Messiah had come, and 
they neglected all that had for years been 
urged uponthem. They could not dispute it, 
but they rejected it, because they had not 
some other sign which God in his prophetic 
word had never promised to give, and which 
could not, in the nature of things, be more 
convincing than those already before their 
eyes. It was not truth, therefore, that they 
sought; and they were justly charged with 
hypocrisy for pretending it. 

Verse 4. A wicked and adulterous genera- 
tion.—See note on chap. ‘xii, 39. 

And he left them, and departed.—As per- 
sons wholly incorrigible, he took no farther 
pains with them, but departed to the vessel 
in which he had arrived, and passed over to 
the other side of the lake. 

Verse 5. Forgotten to take bread.—For 
they had no more, says St. Mark, than one 
loaf in the ship; and had probably been so 
intent upon our Lord’s discourse, and had em- 
barked so suddenly, as to forget to purchase 
provision, which was the more necessary, as 
they landed ‘in an unfrequented place, and had 
before them a considerable journey. toward 
Cesarea Philippi. 

Verse 7. And they reasoned among them- 
selves, saying, It is because we have taken 
no bread.—Lightfoot illustrates the meaning 
by referring to a practice of the Jewish doc- 
tors, who frequently forbade their disciples to 
buy the bread of heathens and Samaritans, 
which was a partaking of their leaven. This 
well connects the observation of our Lord with 
the occasion, although the disciples were 
perplexed as to his meaning. They could 
not understand him literally, for they were 
not likely to buy bread of the opulent Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, nor were they in a place 
where thev could buy it at all, being in a 
desert; and they did not as yet lay hold of the 
spiritual meaning of his words. On this ac- 
count they reasoned among themselves, both 
as to the supply of their necessities, and what 
might be the meaning of their Lord’s words. 
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8 Which when Jesus perceived, he 
said unto them, O ye of little faith, why 
reason ye among yourselves, because ye 
have brought no bread ? "ah 

9 » Do ye not yet understand, neither 
remember the five loaves of the five 
thousand, and how many baskets ye took 
up? 

10 ¢ Neither the seven loaves of the 
four thousand, and how many baskets ye 
took up ? 

11 How is it that ye do not understand 
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that I spake i not to you concern- 
ing bread, that ye should beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sad- 
ducees ? ax: 

12 Then understood they how that he 
bade them not beware of the leaven of 
bread, but of the doctrine of the Phari- 
sees and of the Sadducees. 

13 | When Jesus came into the coasts 
of Cesarea Philippi, he asked his dis- 
ciples, saying, 4 Whom do men say that 
I the Son of man am? 





b Matt. xiv, 17.—c Matt. xv, 34. 


d Mark viii, 27; Luke ix, 18. 





This clearly appears, because our Lord’s 
reproof relates both to their want of faith as 
to supplies, and their want of a prompt spi- 
ritual discernment. 

Verse 12. But of the doctrine of the Pha- 
risees and Sadducees.—Leaven is usually 
the metaphor for evil affections; but here, 
and in Gal. v, 9, it is used for bad doctrine, 
which actively diffuses itself, and in the re- 
sults corrupts and vitiates. St. Mark says, 
* And the leaven of Herod,” bécause Herod 
was a Sadducee, and the head therefore of 
the Sadducees of Galilee, with whom the 
conversation had heen held. 

Verse 13. Cesarea Philippi.cThis city 
was situated at the foot of the mountain Pa- 
neas, whence flow the springs or source of 
the river Jordan. It was anciently called 
Laish and Paneas, and was rebuilt by Philip 
the tetrarch, who gave it the name of Cesa- 
rea, in honour of Tiberius Cesar, and added 
Philippi from his own name, to distinguish it 
from Cesarea, a seaport on the Mediterra- 
nean, formerly called Strato’s Tower, and 
magnificently rebuilt by Herod the Great, 
Philip’s father, and named in honour of Au- 
gustus Cesar. The city is destroyed, but 
the circuit of the walls is still discernible: A 
few miserable huts inhabited by Mohamme- 
dans stand upon its site. 

Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, 
am ?—This question, as we learn from Mark, 
was put to the disciples as he was travelling 
to visit the towns of this district; and from 
St. Luke we have the farther particulars, 
that it was when he was alone with them, 
and had been engaged in prayer. 

Some, by altering the pointing, resolve this 
question into two, “‘ Whom do men say that 
T am? The Son of man?” But, though 
the ancient MSS. were writtén without 
points, and to supply them is the work of 
criticism, regard must always be paid to the 
most obvious sense, and to the construction ; 
and as the second question is made to begin 
without any interrogative particle, as ym, or 
ymrt, usage is violated. Beside, it is clear 





from the answer that our Lord did not-inquire 
whether the people said that he was the Son 


of man or Messiah, to which their reply is 
as indirect an answer as can be conceived ; 
but indefinitely, what were the reports re- 
specting him. ‘The question must, therefore, 
be taken as one. Our Lord declares himself, 
as he had often done, to be THE SON OF MAN; 
and. asks, Whom do men, the people in ge- 
neral, say that I am? There is, however, 
no reason to suppose, with other commenta- 
tors, that our Lord intended, by calling him- 
self “the Son of man,” to intimate, empha- 
tically, his low and humbled condition. This 
is the title of Messiah, as given by Daniel, 
who, by using it, doubtless predicted his in- 
carnation; but it is one which does not ne- 
cessarily imply humiliation, inasmuch as he 
is now, though glorified, as much the Son af 
man as when he sojourned upon earth;. that 
is to say, as truly a human being. Stephen 
saw THE Son oF MAN standing at the right 
hand of God. This was the prophetic de- 
signation of the Messiah, and as such our 
Lord had adopted it; and no other reason 
can indeed be assigned for its use. It is 
therefore a most unsupported opinion of 
Macknight, that our Lord had not yet di- 
rectly declared to his disciples that he was 
the Messiah. The use of this very title, 
from the commencement of his ministry, was 
a declaration of it; beside that all those of 
his apostles who had been disciples of John 
the Baptist had left their master and joined 
Christ, on the ground of the former having’ 
borne his testimony that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, of whom he himself was the forerunner. 
Undér this persuasion too, all his other dis- 
ciples had joined themselves to him. The 
question then in the text is the same as if he 
had said, ‘f Whom do men say that I, THE 
Mess1aH, am’? What are the opinions of 
those who have not acknowledged me under 
that character ?” Lightfoot, indeed, conjec- _ 
tures that Christ inquires what kind of person 
they thought him to be ; since rivw, rendered 
whom, often relates to the quality of the per- 
son: but quality here is no farther intended 
than as it would be involved with the par- 
ticular character men might judge our Lord 
to be, as the answer of the disciples suffi- 
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14 And they said, Some say that thou 
art John the Baptist : some, Elias; and 
others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. 
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15 He saith unto them, But whom say 
ye that J am? Fr 


16 And Simon Peter answered and 





ciently proves. Some MSS. omit ws, which, 
however, makes no difference in the sense, 
since Christ is evidently speaking of himself, 
Griesbach marks it as only doubtful; but, as 
it has been well observed, it would be less 
difficult to account for its omission in some 
MSS. than for its insertion in others. 

Verse 14. John the Baptist, gc.—From 
this answer of the disciples it has been con- 
tended by some commentators, that the Pha- 
risees held the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, and supposed that the soul of John, 
or Elijah, or of one of the prophets had as- 
sumed the body of our Lord; forgetting that 
these opinions of Christ were not those of 
the Pharisees, who had no views so honour- 
able of our Saviour, but of the people at 
large, and especially those of Galilee, among 
whom this doctrine of the Greek and oriental 
philosophy was not probably heard of. Nor 
is it at all clear that any of the Jewish sects 
held this notion of the metempsychosis. The 
Sadducees, who were materialists, could 
not entertain it; and all the evidence for the 
Pharisees having adopted it, is an equivocal 
passage in Josephus, which appears rather 
to regard the resurrection of the body at the 
last day. But the case is determined by 
other considerations. It appears from chap. 
xiv, 2, that Herod had heard it as a common 
rumour that John had risen from the dead 
in.the person of Jesus; not that his soul had 
passed into a new body. And with respect 
to the prophets also mentioned, St. Luke has 
it, “ And others say, that, one of the old pro- 
phets ts risen again ;” so. that whether they 
thought Jesus to be John, or Elias, or one 
of the prophets, they conceived of him as one 
“risen from the, dead.” The notion that 
Jesus. was John the Baptist raised from the 
dead, could only exist in those parts of the 
country, distant from the scenes of their 
joint or neighbouring ministrations.. This 
was, however, in a limited district, and John’s 
public ministry soon terminated after that of 
Christ commenced. The report, however, 
shows the great veneration in which John 
was held, for the popularity of our Lord in 
Galilee was now very great. As for Elijah, 
the Jews, taking the prophecy of Malachi 
literally, expected that illustrious prophet in 
person; (see note on chap. xi, 14;) and 
being greatly perplexed as to the mysterious 
character of our Lord, the solution in which 
others rested was, that Elias had risen and 
appeared in him, though under another name. 
That the Jews expected Jeremiah, rather 
than any other of the prophets in particular, 
appears from this passage, although the ad- 
dition of, or one of the prophets, shows that 





they were not very confident. Several rea- 
sons have been given by commentators for 
their having fixed upon Jeremiah, but none 
of them are satisfactory. They are chiefly 
taken from the rabbinical writings, and are 
the speculations of later ages, without having 
sufficient proof that they preserve the senti- 
ments of our Lord’s time on this point, which 
was indeed less a rabbinical than a popular 
notion. Here too it is to be noted, that our 
Lord makes no remark upon these various 
opinions, or he suffers the statement of them 
by the disciples to pass in silence; the only 
reason for his asking the question, as to the 
opinion entertained of him by others, being 
to give them an occasion of solemnly declar- 
ing their own. Hence he subjoins, But 
whom say ye that I am2 

Verse 16. And Simon Peter answered and 
said, Thou art. the Christ, gc.—On this 
confession of Peter it may be remarked, 1. 
That it was made by Peter in the name of 
the rest of the apostles, for the question was 
put to them collectively, ““ Whom say ye that 
Iam?” And the answer is to be taken in 
the same way. 2. That the confession has 
two great parts, ‘ Thou art Tux Curist,” is 
the first part; and the, Messiah, taken alone, 
might be held without any higher concep- 
tions of his nature than were entertained by 
the majority of the Jews and their teachers 
in that day. That the views entertained of 
the Messiah by the Jews of that age were 
very various, is not only a natural inference, 
for ancient truth does not all at once vanish 
from the minds of a whole people, but is made | 
certain by the different opinions entertained 
of our Lord during his ministry, by those 
who either did acknowledge him to be the 
Christ, or were withheld from doing so, not 
by their want of conviction, but from the fear 
of persecution. A few only, such as Na- 
thanael, attached the ancient idea of Divinity 
to the title Messiah; others seem. to have 
regarded the Messiah as a glorious but mid- 
dle being between God and men; others an 
angel, others a supernaturally endowed man. 
The two latter were the prevalent notions, 
and these lower conceptions of his character 
would prevail just as the expectation of the 
re-establishment of a temporal sovereignty 
prevailed, or by a gross interpretation of the 
prophecies was carnalized by the growing 
worldliness of their minds. From about the 
time of the birth of our Lord, they appear to 
have become increasingly uneasy under the 
Roman power, and the desire to be avenged 
of it, and rescued from its control, was at 
length wrought up to passion and infatua- 
tion. The progress of this feeling among 
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Sin a literal and figurative sense in the 
- “same sentence, or giving a lower and a higher 
Fetch of the same term, for the moment 
: poe his meaning in obscurity, only to un- 
’ ~ veil it in greater force and clearness to atten- 
tive minds. “In this passage our Lord con- 
firms to Simon the new name of Peter which 
before been given him; instead of his old 
name Simon Bar-jona. It was not unusual 
for the Jewish doctors to impose new names 
ipon their disciples; and our Lord, in this 


A. 
*. 


_. instance, had followed the example, having 


given the name of Cephas to Simon, “ which 
is by interpretation a stone,” at his first. call- 
ing, John i, 42. That it was not considered 
improper in a Jew to use a name derived 
_ fromthe Greeks or Latins, is also clear from 
_ the example of Saul, who assumed the name 
of Paul, or Paulus. Peter Ierpoc, signifies 

__ a stone or rock, and from this signification of 
his name, our Lord declares that he should 
be a foundation stone upon which he would 
build his Church : “ Thou art Peter,” a stone, 
and m1 tavern +7 xerpa, upon this stone, this 
foundation stone, ‘ will I build my Church.” 

_ The papists take the words to have been ad- 
dressed to Peter exclusively, and ground upon 
this famous and oft-controverted passage, 
their notion of the supremacy of Peter and 
his successors ; while many Protestants, in 
order to rebut this conclusion, contend, that 
the foundation on which the Church was to 
be built, was either Christ, who is supposed 
to have pointed to himself with his finger ; or 
the profession of faith which Peter had just 
made. The latter view was also that of 
Chrysostom, + serpo—rovretss ty miOrEh 
rns oporoyiac, “‘ Upon the rock, that is, the 
faith of his profession.” In favour of this, an 
_ argument has been founded by some upon the 
difference of termination between Ilerpog and 
Tlerpa. If the apostle, say they, had him- 
self been the rock, our Lord would not have 
changed the term to 4 xérpa; and it would 
have been more direct to haye said, Thou art 
Peter, and upon thee will I build, &c. But 
this change of gender is sufficiently explained 
by the figurative manner in which our Lord 
must on every scheme of interpretation be 
supposed to have spoken. After all that has 
” been said, the most natural interpretation of 
the words is that which refers them to Peter. 
His name signified a stone, and our Lord 
taking the term figuratively in his usual man- 
ner, says, Upon this stone will I build my 
Church, meaning unquestionably not upon 
Peter’s person, but upon Peter’s office and 
ministry, which—as that necessarily includes 
Peter’s doctrine, for his ministry was to 
teach that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of 
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the living God, and the only true object of 
the trust of men for salvation—brings .us, in 
fact, round to the opinion of those who hold 
that the true foundation referred to is Peter’s 
profession-of faith. No ill consequence ean 
therefore result from allowing that Peter was 
intended as the foundation on which the 
Church was to be built, when that necessary 
distinction is made, that Peter is not spoken 
of as a man, but as an apostle, whose sole 
office it was to bring men to trust in Christ 
alone for salvation ; for from hence it follows 
that the doctrine he taught was the true foun- 
dation of the Church. But here again it is 
to be observed, that although Peter is address- 
ed, it is still as before, not exclusively, but as 
the representative of the rest of the apostles. 
They had all joined in the same confession : 
they had all been taught of the Father, not by 
fiesh and blood ; they had allbeen pronounced 
blessed in the blessing pronounced upon Pe- 
ter; and now Peter’s name is enigmatically 
made use of to show, that they were all, col- 
lectively, in their office and doctrine, to be 
the foundation of the Christian Church; and 
thus this passage is in entire harmony with 
that of St. Paul: “And are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone :” where we see no distinction made 
among the apostles, but all are represented as 
constituting the foundation of a building, the 
chief corner stone of which is Christ. It 
corresponds also with the representation 
of the city or Church of God, the new 
Jerusalem, which had twelve foundations, 
bearing ‘“‘the names of the twelve apostles of 
the Lamb.” Peter stands foremost on several 
occasions in the history of the Gospels, and 
he was chosen, notwithstanding his foul of- 
fence, the denial of his Master, to preach the 
first evangelical sermon tothe Jews, and to 
be the first also to open the gate of faith to 
the Gentiles: but the notion of his supremacy 
over the other apostles is a pure fiction: no 
shadow of evidence appears in the history of 
the New Testament in favour of it; nay, on 
the contrary, he was “withstood” by St. 
Paul, ‘to the face,” in a matter of indecision, 
for which that apostle declares “ he was to be 
blamed.” St. Paul, therefore, allowed him 
neither infallibility nor supremacy. 

My Church.—The Church of Christ is the 
assembly of true believers. The word itself, 
exxAnoia, signifies a public assembly ; but in 
a religious sense, an. assembly collected for 
the public confession and worship of Christ, 
united in affection as brethren, and pledged 
to walk by the rules of their Divine Master. 
Every society of true Christians is a Church, 
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for such particular societies are so denomi- 
nated in the New Testament ; but the body 
of the faithful throughout the world. consti- 
tutes THe Cuurcu or Curist, and it is in this 
general'sense that the term is here used. It 
is not the Church of Jerusalem, nor the 
Church of Rome, nor the Church. of Antioch, 
or of any other place, nor any body of Chris- 


tians distinguished from others by some ex-' 


ternal peculiarity ; but all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in every place. This Church 
is heré and in other places compared to a 
building, “a spiritual house,” ‘‘a temple,” 
because it is established for spiritual ends, 
and for holy services; and its members are 
called “living stones” in the building, not 
merely as they are living men; but as per- 
sons quickened into spiritual life, by- the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

And the gates of hell, d-c.—A.dyng, render- 
ed hell in our translation, does not necessa- 
rily mean. the place of the punishment of the 
wicked, but generally the world of the dead, 
the unseen world, from @ privative and edu, 
to see. It.is the vast receptacle of disembo- 
died human spirits until the resurrection, 
having two regions, one of the blessed, or, 
as the Hebrews called it, paradise ; the other 
the abyss or Gehenna, the place. where the 
wicked are collected, and are in a state of 
misery. This lower region is also the abode 
of evil spirits or devils, though not rigidly 
so, since they are permitted to have access 
to our world; while paradise is inhabited not 
only by the departed faithful, but by the an- 
gels of God. Figuratively, this region of the 
dead, and particularly with reference to them, 
is said to have gates, the keys of which are 
in the hands of Christ, so that ‘‘ he opens and 
no man shuts, and shuts and no man opens;” 
by which we are to understand his absolute 
power over life and death, and that his domi- 
nion extends not only over earth, but into 
the world of spirits, and is absolute over all 
the beings which it contains,—angels, devils, 
and men. The promise, that the gates of 
hades shall not prevail against the Church 
has been differently understood by interpret- 
ers. Since hades is the place of the spirits 
of the dead, the gates of hades have been un- 
derstood to mean*death. Thus Isa. xxxviii, 
10, “I shall go to the gates of the grave,” 
sv @uAaic adov, meaning I shall die. And 
Wisdom xvi, 13, “Thou leadest to the gates 
of hades, sig wvAag adov, and bringest up 
again.” The import of the promise is there- 
fore taken to be, My Church shall endure for 
ever; death shall not so prevail against it 
that it shall eyer become extinct, but it shall 
continue from generation to generation to the 
end of time. But though this be an import- 
ant and encouraging sense, it does not well 
comport with the imagery of the text. The 
idea suggested by the Church being built'upon 
massive foundation stones, intimates its power 
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to resist assaults of war, like the strong for- 
tresses of antiquity, built upon the strongest 
sites; and the word xalicyuw, used in the 
text, indicates the application of violent force, 
as of an assault of enemies.to vanquish and 
subdue; a metaphor which cannot well be 
applied to express the slow and silent wastes 
of death. We must therefore look for ano- 
ther interpretation, and this is intimated to 
us by other scriptures. In the book of Reve- 
lation hades is represented as a region under 
the government of death as its sovereign: 
this is one instance of striking personification 
applied to.this subject. In the Epistle to the . 
Hebrews, the devil is represented as a sove- 
reign who has “ the power of death,” whose 
dominion our Lord was ‘“‘to abolish.” This 
is an instance in which we see Satan brought 
into immediate collocation with the ravages 


‘of death, and the state of separate spirits. 


By hades we may therefore understand that 
region which is not only the receptacle. of 
the wicked dead, but the abode of the devil 
and his angels, who are represented as hav- 
ing dominion there, and who issue from this 
AByss to carry on their ravages among men, 
to oppose the life-giving and saving doctrine 
of Christ, and to disturb and destroy the 
Church, which is the shelter of souls from 
their malice and wiles. Now, as the strongly 
fortified cares of cities were anciently the 
places, not. only where the sovereign and his 
chief men, the elders, sat to give judgment, 
but, also to hold their councils and arrange 
their plans of peace or war; by a metaphor 
easily understood, our Lord promises that all 
the counsels of Satan against the Church, 
and the wars he may wage by his agents to 
overthrow it, shall never so prevail against 
it as to vanquish and subdue it. Such has 
been the glorious fact; the Church still sur- 
vives the conflicts of centuries ; it still lives 
and flourishes, in spite of persecutions and 
corruptions: from its lowest depressions it 
has risen with renovated vigour; and it is 
again seen carrying on offensive and success- 
ful warfare against the kingdom of darkness 
throughout the world. To this day the ful- 
filment of this prophetic promise gives clear 
and powerful evidence to the truth of the 
Gospel. ‘These words of our Lord also se- 
cure to us the continuance of the Church, not 
of any particular Church, but of the Church 
universal; the world shall never be without 
true believers, openly confessing Christ and 
maintaining the institutions of his religion ; 
for av7q¢ is more naturally taken to refer to 
the sxxdnciv, and not. to the foundation - 
stone, because the former is the nearest an- 
tecedent; but in either way the sense is the 
same, for the foundation would only be de- 
clared perpetual with reference to the edi- 
fice: which it is in all ages to sustain. 

Verse 19. And Iwill give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, &c.—Some, 
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_ 19 & AndI will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever 


thou shalt bind ‘on earth shall be bound | 





g St. John, 





who apply these words to Peter exclusively, 
understand by the gift of the keys the honour 
assigned to Peter to open the gates of the 
kingdom of heaven, that is, the perfected 
evangelical dispensation, to the Jews at the 
day of pentecost, and then afterward to the 
Gentiles, when he went down to Cornelius 
at Cesarea. Others, as the papists, under- 
stand by the phrase the committal of a spe- 
cial authority to Peter over the Church. of 
Christ, of which it is certain that we have 
no evidence or illustration in the New Tes- 
tament. ‘The emblem of the keys was a 
familiar one to the apostles, if the later 
Jewish writers have. correctly described the 
ancient ceremony of constituting a rabbi or 


doctor of the law; for according to them the | 


person admitted to this office had a key 
given to him as an emblem both of his ability 
and duty to OPEN THE MEANING of the law, 
which key he wore as a badge of his office. 
Still, without any reference to this custom, 
supposing it as old as our Lord’s day, the 
figure very naturally expresses the opening 
of “the mysteries of the kingdom of hea- 
ven” BY PUBLIC TEACHING, and so setting 
open the doors of evangelical knowledge, and, 
by consequence, of the Christian Church.— 
This is a much more natural exposition of 
the emblem in this connection, than that 
which regards it.as significant of the com- 
mittal of power and authority to govern the 
Church; and is indeed pointed out with 
great clearness to be its meaning, by what 
follows as to the power of binding and loos- 
ing, which must be taken as exegetical of 
the power of the keys. These expressions 
are manifestly Jewish, and may therefore be 
satisfactorily explained by reference to this 
mode of speaking. With the Jews to bind 
' and loose was a usual phrase for declaring 
what was lawful or unlawful; what was 
BINDING upon- men’s consciences; and that 
from the obligation of which they were 
Loosep or free. Lightfoot, Schoetgenius, 
and others, have produced a great number 
of examples from the rabbinical writings; 
one or two instances will suffice. ‘ He 
asked one wise man, and he bound; do not 
ask another, lest perhaps he loose.” ‘The 
school of Schammai dznds it; the school of 
Hillel Jooseth it.” ‘‘ Get thyself a heart to 
hear the words of them that pronounce un- 
clean, and the words of them that pronounce 
clean; the words of them that dind, and the 
words of them that Joose ; the words of them 
that reject, and the words of them that de- 
clare it right.” Under these terms, there- 
fore, our Lord gave his disciples authority 
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in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. 
' 20 Then charged he his disciples that 


chap. xx, 23. 








to declare the laws of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion under the guidance of his own teaching 
and the inspiration of the Holy Spirit; which 
authoritative declaration of the terms of 
man’s forgiventss, and how Christians ought 
to walk so as to secure the approbation of 
God, and rae infliction of the Divine dis- 
pleasure which should follow disobedience, 
he promises should be confirmed in heaven; 
as constituting his own law and rule of moral 
government to be laid down by them, first in 
their preaching'and then in their writings.—- 
It is this which distinguishes those writings 
from all others. They not only contain a 
revelation of truth from God, but they have 
an authority as Law derived from this,—that 
God himself ‘acts upon them. Whatever 
the apostles have in those writings BouND is 
a matter of conscience: it must be obeyed, 
not of choice merely, but necessity, since | 
our salvation depends upon it; but whatever 
they have not bound is Loose to us, we are 
free from it, and no lower authority car make 
it binding upon the conscience, or connect 
with our disregard of it the penalty of the 
Divine displeasure. But that this promise 
looked to that future time when they should. 
be fully qualified for this great office, is evi- 
dent from what took place after Christ’s 
resurrection, when the same power, under a 
somewhat different form, but of precisely the 
same import, was ratified. After breathing 
upon them, he said, “‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost: whos¢soever sins ye remit, they are’ 
remitted to them; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.” ‘To qualify them 


‘for this authoritative declaration of what was 


obligatory upon men or otherwise, and of the 
terms upon which sins are remitted, and the 
circumstances under which they are retained, 
they previously received the Holy Ghost; a 
sufficient proof that this power was con- 
nected with the plenary inspiration of the 
apostles, and beyond them it cannot extend.. 
The manner, also, in which the apostles 
exercised this power elucidates the subject, 
which has been greatly abused in the Romish 
and some other Churches. We have no 
instance of their forgiving the sins of any 
individual by virtue of any authority depo- 
sited with them, much less did they affect to 
transmit this power to their successors.— 
They merely proclaimed and laid down the 
terms of pardon under the authority of Christ. 
And we have no instance of their “ retaining 
the sins” of any one, except by declaring the 
offender condemned by the laws of the Gos- 
pel, of which they were the teachers.— 
They authoritatively explain in their writ- 
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tes 
they should tell no man that he was Jesus 
the Christ. ee 


21 4 From that time forth began J esus. 


to show unto his disciples, how that he 
must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things of the elders and chief priests and 
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scribes, and be killed, and be raised again’ 
the third day. 

22 Then Peter took him, and began 
to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, 
Lord: this shall not be unto thee. 

23 But he turned, and said unto Peter, 





ings the terms of forgiveness; and, as to 
duty, they state what is obligatory, or not 
obligatory, upon Christians ; they pronounce 
sinners of various kinds to be under God’s 
wrath, and they declare certain apostates to 
be put beyond forgiveness, but by their unbe- 
lief and blasphemies, and not by apostolic 
excommunication; and thus they bound or 
loosed, remitted sins or retained them. It 
is also to be remarked, as on the preceding 
verses, that whatever this power was, it was 
not given exclusively to Peter, Still he 
stands before the Lord as the representative 
of the rest’ of the apostles, and receives no- 
thing but what they all received ; and hence, 
in chapter xviii, 18, our Lord says to them 
collectively, and in the plural form of ad- 
dtess; ‘ Whatsoever ve shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever 
veE shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 


heaven.” God will act upon. your inspired 


decisions. 

Verse 20. That they should tell no man, 
that he was Jesus the Christ.—Many Greek 
MSS. and several versions omit in this clause 
the name Jesus, which indeed appears su- 
perfluous, and under this impression might 
be omitted by some transcribers; it may, 
nevertheless, be emphatic. The apostles 
weré here strictly prohibited from telling, or 
openly proclaiming, their faith in his high 


character, not merely as the Christ; but, as, 


St. Luke has it, “the Christ of God ;” which 
appears to be but an elliptical mode of stat- 
ing the whole confession they had just made, 
that he was. ‘the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” The sense appears to be, not 
that they were inhibited from generally ex- 
pressing their faith in’him as the Messiah, 
though that they were not to do officiously, 
and rather by their conduct as following him 
under that character as his disciples; but 
that they were not openly to declare their be- 
lief that he was “ the Christ of God,” Christ, 
under those high conceptions of his nature 
which they had received from the teaching 
of the Father. The reason appears to be, 
not fear of the Romans, as stated by some, 
lest they should connect the confession 
of his Messiahship with the intention of 
niaking him king; but more probably, either 
because they were not as yet’ qualified to 
defend those deep doctrines which were in- 
volved in these views of his character ; or, 
more especially, because he, as yet, reserved 
it wholly to himself, in the difficult cireum- 
stances in which he was placed, to explain 


who he was at the most fitting times and 
seasons, and to confirm every claim as he 
should advance it, both by his arguments of 
superhuman wisdom, and his miraculous 
works. ‘This reason for the prohibition is 
free from the difficulty which the usual inter- 
pretation suggests. For why, it may be . 
asked, should the apostles at that period of 
Christ’s ministry, have been restrained from 
telling any man simply, that they believed 
him to be the Messiah, when they openly 
followed him as such, and when he himself, 
in no mysterious manner, had so often inti- 
mated the same thing, and grounded his 
whole ministry upon it? But around the 
character of the Messiah himself, a great 
obscurity hung in the minds of the Jews, and 
with great mystery our Lord had generally 
chosen to invest his own. The apostles 
who had been now so long “‘ with him,” had 
glanced within this veil, and been favoured 
with special manifestations of his concealed 
glory; but even they were yet “weak in 
faith,” and of obscure understanding in what 
“the prophets had spoken.” The. faith 
they had was not as yet, therefore, to be 
openly proclaimed: it was their office yet to 
abide with their Master to learn, and his ex- 
clusively to teach.. See the note on Mark 
Tits, 12...) 

Verse 21. Began Jesus to show unto his 
disciples.—That is, more particularly and 
explicitly than before ; not in dark sayings 
or occasional instructions. 

Elders, chief priests, and scribes.—These 
three ‘orders composed the. sanhedrim or 
great council. The elders were the sena- 
tors, and are to be distinguished from the 
elders of cities, who were heads of the infe- 
rior courts of justice. From the term el- 
ders, which included the idea of both rank 
and age, the council was sometimes called 
Ips¢Surepiov. ‘The chief priests, the heads 
of the courses of the priests, appear to have 
been members of the council by virtue of 
their office, and the scribes were assessors 
as learned assistants. 

Verse 22. Then Peter took him.—Of the 
various senses given to rpodha,Souevoc, in 
this passage, some of a rude, and others of a 
tender and respectful import, the most pro- 
bable is that of taking by the hand or arm: 
an action natural to one who would remon- 
strate with another to whom he was fervently 
attached. 

And began to rebuke him.—The term 
rebuke, in our translation, appears too strong. 
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Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an 
offence unto me: for thou savourest not 
the things that be of God, but those that 
be of men. 





h Matt. x, 38; ° 


The earnest remonstrance of one who, neither 
on his own account, nor that of his Master, 
could bear to hear the subject of his suffer- 
ings and death, appears all that is indicated ; 
and our Lord’s stern reproof is not directed 
against the manner of Peter’s address; but 
against those gross and carnal views of the 
Messiah’s kingdom and glory which still 
clung to him, and influenced his judgment 
and feelings. 

Be it far from thee.—Iswe ot, literally, 
Be merciful to thyself, but a phrase used by 
the Septuagint for a Hebrew word, which 
signifies God forbid, or far be it; and is 
here to be taken not as an entreaty of Peter 
‘to Christ, to deliver himself from impending 
danger by an exertion of his power, but as a 
passionate exclamation of forbidding or aver- 
sion: hence he adds, This shall not be unto 
thee ; it cannot be; it is a thought not to be 
conceived. 

Verse 23. But he turned.—St. Mark says, 
“When he had turned about and looked on 
his disciples, he rebuked Peter ;” froma which 
it appears, that Peter, in taking hold of 
Christ, had drawn him a little aside from the 
rest of the disciples; but, as our Lord de- 
signed to rebuke Peter in the presence of 
them all, he turned to them to be the more 
distinctly heard. 

Get thee behind me, Satan.—It was nearly 
in these words that our Lord rebuked Satan 
himself at the close of his great temptation, 
and the force of this rebuke as to Peter was 
greatly heightened by applying to him the 
name of Satan himself. This was not done 
in the sense of adversary, the import of the 
word; for this scarcely suggests a meaning 
as applied to Peter ; but as intimating to him 
and the rest, that in this, though unconscious- 
ly, he was the agent of Satan, who, making 
‘use of Peter’s remaining worldly views as to 
the Messiah, and his consequent repugnance 
to the doctrine of his Lord’s death, did in 
fact, by his instrumentality, attempt to assail 
our Lord’s constancy, and to excite in him 
a reluctance to suffer.’ This appears the 
most satisfactory way of accounting for the 
apparent severity of Christ’s calling Peter 
by the name Satan ; for he was in fact there- 
by told, that he had rendered himself, by his 
want of spiritual views. the agent of him 
whose grand design was to obstruct the work 
of human redemption. And we can conceive 
of no occasion more fitly chosen than this 
by the wily tempter, to produce an impression 
upon the natural feelings of our Lord, when 
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es a Then said Jesus unto his dis- 

ciples, If any man will come after me, 

let him deny himself, and take up his 
* 


cross, and follow me. x 








ark viii, 34.. 
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one of his disciples, who no doubt fully ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the rest, remon- — 
strated with him, from the very fulness. of 
his affection, not to expose himself to danger 
and death. This is farther confirmed by 
what follows, Thow art an offence to me, 
oxavdanrov, a stumbling block, a hinderance ; 
for by appealing to the natural horror of suf- 
fering and death to which our Lord’s human 
nature was subject, and to resist which by an 
invincible resignation was one. of his most 
illustrious virtues, Satan, through Peter, did 
what in him lay to shake his resolution, and 
to hinder the accomplishment of the purposes 
of his infinite love. 

Thou savourest not the things that be of 
God, §c.—The word gpovew,in Romans viii, 
5, is rendered’ “ to mind,” or to regard, and 
has here the -same sense. Peter acknow- 
ledged the glory of Christ’s nature, but, with 
the expectation of spiritual blessings from 
him as Messiah, mingled that of an external 
national reign, and all those external benefits 
most pleasing to worldly men. The death 
of Christ at the hands of the great council 
of the nation was fatal to anticipations of the 
latter kind; and this consideration, united 
with his affection for Christ, had excited in . 
him so great an impatience at the annuncia- ~ 
tion of Christ that he must suffer and die. 
Or the meaning may be, that he regarded in 
the case, only what was agreeable to human 
nature, as all exemption from suffering must 
be; and not those counsels, and that supreme 
will of God, to which every thing ought to 
be sacrificed. * 

Verse 24. If any man will come after me, 
gc,—Our Lord not only rebuked Peter, for 
endeavouring to turn him from his own pur- 
pose of surrendering himself to suffering and 
death ; but takes occasion from it to prepare 
his disciples not for the honours of an earthly 
kingdom, but for a similar course of self de- 
nial, and for submission to death itself. The 
verb amrapveouci, to deny, has two significa- 
tions. he first is, to disown acquaintance 
or connection with any; and in this sense it 
is well illustrated by St. Jerome: “ He that 
putteth off the old man with his works de- 
nieth himself; the unchaste, being converted 
to modest manners, does by his present chas- 
tity deny his former licentiousness ; he that 
was once cowardly and timid, by becoming 


‘strong in fortitude knows not his former self; 


the unjust man who now cultivates justice 
denies his former iniquitous course; and not 
only in times of persecution and martyrdom, 
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25 For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it: and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall find 
it. 

26 For what is a man profited, if he 





but in all our conversation, thoughts, doings, 
and discourse, we must deny what. we were 
before.” The second sense is to renounce 
and disregard; and for the disciple in this 
respect to deny himself, is to disregard all 
personal consideration of ease, honour, liber- 
ty, and life, when they come into competition 
with his allegiance to Christ. And take up 
his cross, patiently submitting to every kind 
of sufferings, and even to die an ignontinious 
and cruel death, like Christ himself, when 
called-to it; ‘ Not making the cross,” says 
Mr. Baxter, ‘but taking and bearing it when 
it is laid upon him, and follow Christ by suf- 
ferings to glory.” See note on chap. x, 38. 

Verse 25. Save his life shall lose it.— 
See note on chap. x, 39. | 

Verse 26. And lose his own soul.—The 
word vx, here translated soul, is the word 
used for life in the preceding verse ; for, in 
fact, the word signifies both bodily life, and 
the immortal soul; and that. it here means 
the higher life of man, that is, the soul, is so 
manifest from the scope of the argument, that 
one may be greatly surprised that any should 
have chosen fo render it otherwise, and to 
argue that our Lord speaks primarily, at 
least, if not exclusively, of the loss of animal 
life. It is very true that a man would be 
nothing profited, were he to gain the whole 
world and lose his life; but had this been 
our Lord’s proposition it would have been an 
argument to enforce upon the disciples an 
extreme carefulness about the preservation 
of their lives, rather than a noble readiness 
to lay them down for the sake of the truth, 
which it was the intention of Christ to incul- 
cate. But as our Lord had said, in the pre- 
eeding verse, ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life,” 
his bodily life, by a cowardly desertion of 
my cause, “shall lose it,” shall lose his life 
in a higher sense, namely, his soul; “and 
whosoever will lose his life,” his bodily life, 
“ for my sake, shall find it,” shall find an im- 
mortal life in a future state; so here he sets 
the loss of life in this higher sense, that is, 
the loss of eternal life, or, what is the same 
thing, the loss of the soul’s future happiness, 
against that worldly gain which might be the 
inducement to save life at the expense of a 
good conscience. And most strongly does 
our Lord thus convey the general and most 
important truth, that there is nothing earthly, 
no, not the gain of the whole world, of all its 
riches, honours, and pleasures, were that 
possible, which could compensate for the loss 
of the immortal soul, which consists in its 
exclusion from eternal life. So ‘entirely 
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shall gain the. whole world, and lose his 


own soul? of what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul? 

27 For the Son of man shall come in 
the glory of his Father with his angels ; 
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ought the safety of the soul to. engross our 
attention and call forth our efforts. Had our 
word life, like the Greek un, been com- 
monly used, both for the animal life of the 
body, and for the immortal spirit in men, it 
would have been allowable to translate, “ For 
what is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his tire ;” but, as the 
term life conveys but one meaning; our trans-" 
lators could not have expressed the true sense 
otherwise than by translating vyy in this 
yerse soul. This could not be done in the 
preceding verse because of the paronomasia; 
the rhetorical figure employed by our Lord 
in this and many other of his discourses. 

In exchange for his soul.—The word 
avradAnywo signifies a thing given in ex- 
change, a ransom; which also applies di- 
rectly to the soul, as is manifest from the 
next verse, where the proceedings of the 
day of final judgment are immediately intro- 
duced. A man might in many cases offer 
such a.ransom for his life as would be ac- 
cepted; and nothing was more common 
anciently than to redeem life by gifts: but 
when “the Son of man shall come in his 
glory, to reward every man according to his 
works,” and the soul of the wretched man 
who has renounced Christ from the fear or 
love of the world, has been doomed to the 
loss of eternal life, and to positive punish- 
ment, what shall he offer asa ransom? A 
question which has the force of the strongest 
negation. There is no ransom then; the 
only acceptable ransom of souls from the 
condemnation of death, the sacrifice of Christ, 
having been neglected or cast away in that 
period of probation during which it can be 
pleaded. 

Verse 27.—For the Son of man shall come 
in the glory, gc.—In the full manifested 
glory of the Godhead; accompanied by the 
whole host of hely angels; in strange con- 
trast to his then humble condition, surrounded 
by a few poor disciples, despised and re- 
jected of men! Thus if our Lord, on the 
one hand, represses the lingering expecta- 
tion of the apostles, that he would assume an 
earthly glory, by declaring that it was in the 
counsel of God that he should suffer and 
die, on the other he elevates their hopes to 
the higher final glories of his second advent, 
That these words relate, not to the setting 
up of his mediatorial kingdom, as predicted 
by Daniel, nor, figuratively, to his coming to 
judge the nation of the Jews, is most.evident 
from what follows: And then he will reward 
every man according to his works. his is 
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cording to his works. 
28 Verily I say unto you, * There be 
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an act, not of gracious mediation, but of 
strict judgment; so that the coming of Christ 
in the fulness of his glory, as Mediator, 
could not be intended; nor is a national 
judgment a rewarding of every or each man 
according to his work ; for sinners of widely 
different degrees of delinquency are involved 
in the same public calamities, and the com- 
paratively innocent share the penalty equally 
with the most guilty. Beside, those who 
apply this to the desolation of Judea by the 
Romans, which was no doubt a judicial act 
of Christ in his exalted state, ought to show 
how the pious and faithful, as well as the 
wicked, were then rewarded; which is un- 
doubtedly in rendering to “every man ac- 
cording to his works.” The passage has 
clearly no meaning but as it refers to the 
end of the world, and the general judgment ; 
for then only can those be fully rewarded 
who have laid down their lives for the sake 
of Christ, one of the subjects on which he 
had been discoursing, and which stands inti- 
mately connected with these words. 

Verse 28. Till they see the Son of man 
coming in his. kingdom.—That this coming 
of the Son of man’ relates to the setting up 
of the mediatorial kingdom of Christ in its 
fulness and perfection, is as certain as that 
the coming of the Son of man in the pre- 
ceding verse relates to his second advent, as 
Judge. The parallel passages sufficiently 
explain the meaning. St. Luke says, “ Till 
they see the kingdom of God;” and, St. 
Mark, “‘ Till they have seen the kingdom. of 
God come with power.” “The kingdom of 
Christ,” “the kingdom of God,” and ‘the 
kingdom of heaven,” are all phrases used to 
express the Gospel dispensation, or Chris- 
tian economy. It is called a kingdom, be- 
cause all men are placed under the power of 
Christ as MepiaTor, to redeem, govern, and 


save ; and, under his power as Lorp, to cor- | 


rect, and, if impenitent, to condemn: and it 
has this appellation also because the admi- 
nistration of his Gospel} under his authority, 
was a new species of control introduced into 
human society, regulating the hearts and 
conduct of obedient men; attractively influ- 
ential by its kindness, admonitory by its 
threats, and, in the case of determined rebel- 
lion, terrible in the penalties which it has 
established. ‘This kingdom our Lord began 
to found by his personal ministry ; but it was 
not completed till his ascension, when, ac- 
cording to the prophecy of Daniel, “ the Son 
of man came to the Ancient of Days,” “ and 
there was given to him dominion, and glory, 


and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and: 
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some standing here, which shall not taste 
of death, till they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom. a4 


k Mark ix, 1; Luke ix, 27. 





languages, should serve him;” and then, to 
give efficiency to the means by which the 
sons of men should be thus brought into a 
state, of willing, gracious subjection to him 
as their Lord, he poured out the Holy Spirit, 
in his plenitude of graces and gifts, upon the 
disciples at the day of pentecost. This he 
himself termed enduing them.“ with power 
from on high ;” which sufficiently explains 
the words of St. Mark: “Till they have 
seen the kingdom of God come with power.” 
To taste of death is a Hebrew mode of ex- 
pression equivalent to see death. It merely 
signifies ¢o die, and is constantly so used by 
the Jewish writers. ‘All the children of 
men taste the taste of death.” Thus:were 
the apostles encouraged; for although he 
had assured them that he must die, yet they 
were not to die till they had seen his king- 
dom set up in its power; from which they 
might also have inferred, had they not been 
as yet “slow of heart to understand,” that 
even their Master’s death, was, in some man- 
ner, mysteriously connected with the full 
establishment of: his kingdom. This they 
afterward understood ; they died not till they 
had witnessed the glorious triumphs of his 
kingdom over both Jews and Gentiles, the 
glorious earnest of its universal prevalence 
throughout the whole world. Those com- 
mentators who apply these words to the 
judicial visitation of the Jewish nation, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, adopt an inter- 
pretation which is wholly forbidden by the 
parallel places from Mark and Luke, above 
referred to; for how that direful event could 
be the “ coming of the kingdom of God with 
power,” is utterly inconceivable, when the es- 
tablished sense of the phrase, “the kingdom of 
God,” as used in the Gospels, is considered. 
For though the infliction of punishment upon 
the Jewish nation by the exalted and glorified 
“Lord and Christ,” whom they had rejected, 
be spoken of figuratively, as a “ coming of 
the Son of man in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory,” the imagery being 
taken from the circumstances of the general 
judgment; yet this is never called “the 
coming of the Son of man in his kingdom,” 
nor “seeing the kingdom of God.” It is 
true that our Lord says, ‘There be some 
standing here which shall not taste of death,” 
which has been thought to intimate that the 
event alluded to was so distant, that all but 
a very few of the disciples must, in the 
course of nature, be dead before it arrived ; 
and this they state best agrees with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, which ‘happened 


‘about. forty years; afterward. But a better 
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reason may be found for the use of the word 
* gis, some or certain persons. ONE, at 
least, then present, was to be excluded ; 
one was to taste of death before “the glo- 
rious resurrection, and ascension, and com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost,” which the others 
were to witness. That excepted person was 
Judas, who “went out and hanged himself.” 
The declaration could not then include all; 
and it is restricted, accordingly, by an inde- 
finite limitation. The opinion of those is 
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not better founded which refers the text to 
the transfiguration mentioned in the next 
chapter. ‘Then, indeed, the Son of man ap- 
peared invested with glory ; but in.no good 
sense can it be said that he then “ came in 
his kingdom,” or that then “ the kingdom of 
God came with power.” The glory was 
great, but transient; and it was ‘so because 
it was merely symbolical of something future 
to this illustrious event. itself. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1 The transfiguration of Christ. 
24 and payeth tribute. - 


1 Anp “after six days, Jesus taketh 
Peter, James, and John his brother, and 
bringeth them up into a high mountain 
apart, : 

2 And was transfigured before them : 


14 He healeth the lunatic, 22 foretelleth his own passion, 


and his face did shine as the sun, and his: 
raiment was white as the light. 

3 And, behold, there appeared unto 
them Moses and Elias talking with 
him. evil 143 
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CHAPTER XVII. Verse 1. And after 
six days.—St. Luke says “‘ about, w0é:, eight 
days,” including the day on which the pre- 
ceding transactions took place, and the day 
of his ascent to the mountain, wos indicating 
that the time mentioned was not fully com- 
pleted. 

Peter, James, and John.—This James 
was a son of Zebedee, the same who was 
afterward slain by Herod; not James the 
Less, the author of the epistles. John was 
the beloved disciple, and brother of James. 
These three disciples were chosen to be wit- 
nesses of some of the most remarkable facts 
in the history of our Lord ; and especially of 
the transfiguration, and the agony in the gar- 
den; scenes which from their nature de- 
manded privacy, and which yet it was most 
important to establish by the testimony of 
two or three witnesses. 

A high mountain.—This, by tradition, is 
said to have been Mount Tabor ; but nothing 
is more uncertain. That it was not far dis- 
tant from Cesarea Philippi, is probable. It 
was our Lord’s custom, contrary to that of 
the Jews, generally to select high mountains 
for prayer. The motive might be to secure 
greater privacy. This was the evident rea- 
son here; for he allowed only three of his 
disciples to accompany him, designing that 
the knowledge of the transaction which fol- 
lowed should be deposited solely with them 
until after his resurrection. 

Verse 2. And was transfigured before 
them.—The word signifies a change of form 
or appearance, which change is immediately 

12 





described, his face did shine as the sun, and 
his raiment was white as the light; or, as 
Mark and Luke express it, ‘‘ The fashion 
of his countenance was altered, and his rai- 
ment was white and glistering, exceeding 
white as snow.” The light therefore with 
which he was invested appears to have pene- 
trated his garments themselves, and to have 
arrayed his whole form with intense and daz- 
zling splendour. 

Verse 3. Moses and Elias—St. Luke 
calls them, ‘‘ two men,” because as such they 
appeared, though they also were arrayed “in 
glory ;” and either from the conversation 
which they overheard, or from the informa- 
tion of Christ afterward, they knew them to 
be Moses and Elias. Elijah had been trans- 
lated into heaven, so that he appeared in his 
transformed sopy ; Moses was a disembodied 
spirit, yet having a bodily form; for though 
some have fancied that he was raised from 
the dead to attend our Lord on this occasion, 
not:the least evidence of this is to be gather- 
ed from the history. Why should men at- 
tempt to be “ wise above what is written?” 
Lightfoot, Schoetgen, and Wetstein, have 
produced passages out of the rabbinical wri- 
tings to show that it was an ancient tradition 
among the Jews that both Moses and Elijah 
should appear in the time of the Messiah. 
But if this tradition were as ancient aS sup- 
posed, it is worthless and vain, and nothing 
oceurred on this oceasion to sanction it. By 
the appearance of Elijah, they did not mean 
a transient apparition of that prophet, but his 
fulfilling his office among men, so that there 
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4 Then answered Peter, and said unto 
Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here : 
if thou wilt, let us make here three taber- 
hacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elias. 

.5 P While he yet spake, behold, a 
bright cloud overshadowed them; and 
behold a voice out of the cloud, which 
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said; This is my beloved Son, in whom ; 
I am well pleased ; hear ye him. 

6 And when the disciples heard dé 
they fell on their face, and were sore 
afraid. 

7 And Jesus came and touched them, 
and said, Arise, and be not afraid. | 

8 And when they had lifted up their 


sate el SE gk a ae 
chap i,.17. 





was ho appearance of either Moses or Elijah 
here in the sense of their tradition. Nor is 
_ the tradition, as far as relates to Moses, so 

ancient as the time of our Lord. This is 
evident from verse 10, where the disciples 
refer to the tradition of the scribes respecting 
Elias, but say nothing of Moses; and from 
the opinions before mentioned, that Christ 
might be “ John the Baptist, or Elias, or Je- 


remiah, or one of the prophets,” but where, 
This,. 


also no reference is made to Moses. 
like. many other attempts to find illustra- 
tions of the New Testament in rabbinical 
works, fails, among other reasons, from as- 
suming that their authors always, or at least 
often, express the notions of the more an- 
_ cient Jews. Passages indeed occur which 
speak of “the two,” Moses and Elias, “com- 
ing together in the days of the Messiah ;” but 
these personages were thus probably united 
after the rabbins had read this account of the 
transfigtration in the Gospels, or had heard 
it related’ by Christians. ‘The same rabbins 
also speak of Elias sometimes appearing to 
' their doctors, conversing with them, and 
teaching them; designing by this, no doubt, 
to depreciate the glory of this miracle as to 
Christ, and the honour which it. put upon 
him as the great Teacher above all the rest. 

Verse 3. Talking with him:—St. Luke 
is more particular, and introduces the inte- 
resting circumstance, that they “ spake of his 
decease which he should accomplish at Je- 
rusalem.” See note on Luke ix, 3}. 

Verse 4. Let us make three tabernacles.— 
The three disciples had been asleep while 
Jesus was engaged in prayer, and when they 
awoke the scene of the transfiguration com- 
menced, “and they saw his- glory, and the 
two men that were with him;” and though 
“sore afraid,” though an indescribable awe 
rested upon them, it was yet mingled with 
so much solemn delight and satisfaction, that 
Peter wished to form three tents for the illus- 
trious personages before him, that they might 
remain with them, and that they might enjoy 
the glory and felicity of this unexpected ma- 
nifestation. This may be fairly mterpreted 
to have been Peter’s meaning. As for the 
opinion of those who state that Peter now 


thought that his Master was about to assume: 


his proper dignity, and to set up his visible 
and splendid kingdom, they assign to him 





ideas more definite than’he at the time was 
capable of forming ; for St. Luke says, “ He 
knew not what he said ;” he was in a bewil- 
dered state of mind, and expressed merely 
his wish that the persons and the scene should 
continue. By tabernacles are meant tents 
or booths, such as were made of the boughs 
of trees at the feast of tabernacles,'to keep 
off-heat or cold. ’ 

Verse 5. A bright cloud.—A shining cloud, 
a cloud with intensely bright beams shining: 
out of it. This is called by St. Peter, in his 
second epistle, “the excellent glory ;”. and 
is to be distinguished from the glory which 
beamed from and invested our Lord’s person, 
and from that also in which Moses and Elias 
“appeared.” It was “the glory of the Fa- 
ther,” the Shechinah, or visible symbol of 
the Divine presence. 

Overshadowed them.—EmioxioZw signifies 
to envelope in shade, which seems incon- 
sistent with the descent of a bright or shining | 
cloud, and it has therefore been sometimes’ 
rendered in the forced sense of to surround. 
No difficulty however exists; for the Shechi- 
nah was at once dark and bright; a dark cloud 
which sent forth rays of light: in the wilder- 
ness it was dark in one part, light in another ; 
in the holy of holies it. was entirely a “ thick 
darkness,” except where special breakings 
forth of light intimated the will of God, and 
his acceptance of the’service rendered to him. 
With reference to its darkness in the holy 
place, the Lord is said “to dwell in thick 
darkness.” In the present instance there 
was a “cloud,” a “ brightness” issuing from 
it; then by the dark part of the cloud the 
whole company was overshadowed, or en- 
veloped with darkness; thereby rendering 
the voice out of the cloud, which immediately’ 
followed, the more awful; for when the dis= 
ciples heard it, they fell on their face, and 
were sore afraid. 

This is my beloved Son, in» whom F am 
well pleased. See note on chap. ui, 17. 

Hear ye him.—This is spoken with refer- 
ence tothe presence of Moses and Elias; one 
the giver of the law, the other representa- 
tive of the whole order of the prophets. Thus 
“‘ the law and the prophets” appeared before 
the disciples, impersonated, as it were, in 
these venerable visitants; but there was also 
THE Son, the BeLoveD Son, in whom the Fa- 
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eyes, they saw no man, save Jesus 
only. . 

9 And as they came down from the 
ee ean eee 
ther is emphatically WELL PLEASED : and when 
the disciples were commanded by the awful 
voice from the cloud to Aear aim, it was thus 
solemnly enjoined upon them to take him for 
their supreme Teacuer. He was declared 
invested with the authority which now 
passed away from Moses and the prophets. 
This was wholly concentrated in Christ ; 
and he had the supreme power to establish, 
to explain, enlarge, andin many respects en- 
tirely to abrogate what was enjoined in the 
law and enforced by the prophets, under that 
commission from God which after a course 
of ages, was about to close. 

Verse 9. The vision.—The word opayas 
rendered vision, signifies a supernatural re- 
presentation of any thing to the eyes of men 
awake; and so stands opposed to a dream, 
which represents things to the imagination 
during sleep. ; 

_ Whatever subordinate ends might be, in- 
tended by this solemn and glorious event, 
the transfiguration, it must have had one 
leading and principal design ; nor is this dif- 
ficult to ascertain. Rightly understood, it 
must be considered as the solemn inaugura- 
tion of our Lord in the presence of his three 
ehosen disciples into the office of Supreme 
Lawerver in the Church of God. This will 
explain the reason why Moses and Elias 
rather than any other of the departed: saints, 
as Abraham, and some inferior prophet to 
Elias, appeared on the occasion. The whole 
action, by their introduction, became symboli- 
cal; and its meaning was rendered more im- 
pressive. Moses and Elias were the two 
great authorities of the Jewish Church, and 
they both agreed in giving their authority 
to the upholding of the whole law of the 
Jews in its utmost exactness. There was 
a strong conviction among the disciples, and 
it became a subject of great future conten- 
tion in the early Church, that the ceremo- 
nial as well as the moral law, was to continue 
in force for ever; and for this, the authority 
of Moses and the prophets, acknowledged on 
both sides to be that of Divine inspiration, was 
pleaded. How could that which God had for- 
mally and under great penalties enforced be 
neglected with impunity? It is plain that 
nothing but the same authority which enjoined 
the law of ceremonies could revoke or change 
them; and that he only who had laid down the 
modes of acceptable. worship under the old 
covenant could appoint them under the new. 
That authority was here given by the pro- 
clamation of the Father, commanding that 
the Son should be heard or obeyed; and as 
this command was without limitation, it in- 


cluded, necessarily, obedience, in 
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all matters | less tend: to animate 
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mountain, Jesus charged them, saying, 
Tell the vision to no man, until the Son 
of man be risen again from the dead. 
(is See ee 
Hear ye 
yim. And the circumstances were suited to 
the weight and solemnity of the occasion. 
This supreme authority was, in the presence 
of Moses and Elias, déclared to be in Christ : 
they appeared there in the character of sER- 
vants; he is proclaimed to be the beloved 
Son; and the same voice, from the same 
Shechinah, which had given to Moses his 
commission, and declared the statutes and or- , 
dinances which he was to enjoin upon the 
people, and which had appointed Elijah, the 
champion and restorer of the law, now ap- 
points our Lard to be exclusively heard and 
obeyed. ‘Thus was the mission of Christ to 
set up a new and spiritual kingdom, and to 
appoint its laws and ordinances, though. that 
might imply the abolition of many previous: 
Divine institutions, most unequivocally con- 
firmed. .And that this was the view which 
St. Peter took of it appears from his second 
epistle. He there shows that the transac- 
tion took place in confirmation of the truth 
of Christ’s claims; because he argues from 
it to show that “they. had not followed 
cunningly-devised fables ;” and also, that 
our Lord on that occasion. received from: 
the Father, “ honour and glory ;” which ho- 
nour and glory was manifestly that of being 
declared that beloved Son of God, whom all 
were commanded to “ nar,” as their teacher 
and Lord. By this voice from heaven he 
was also pointed out to be that prophet of 
whom Moses himself had. uttered this:express- 
prediction, “ The Lord thy God will raise up 
unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye 
shall HEARKEN,” Deut. xviii, 15; words whicly 
imply that the Jews should be put under an: 
obligation to hearken to this prophet, and no 
longer to Moses; and that under so great a 
penalty, that all who refused should be ‘“‘de- 
stroyed from among the people.” Thus, as. 
Calvin observes, “ we are placed under his 
tuition alone ; and commanded from him alone 
to seek the doctrine of salvation, to depend 
upén, and listen to onE ; to adhere to: ONE ; In 
a word, as the terms import, to hearken to 
one oNLY.” The conclusion of the whole 
scene, as Bishop Porteus observes, harmo- 
nizes with this declaration. Moses and Elias 
instantly disappear ; and “‘ when the disciples 
lift up their eyes, they see no man, save Jesus 
only.” The former objects of their venera- 
tion are no more; Christ remains alone, 
their unrivalled and undisputed sovereign. 
Subordinate to this general design, how- 
ever, the transfiguration served other and 
highly important purposes. Tt would doubt- 
the courage ef our Lord 
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10 And his disciples asked him, say- 
ing, “Why then say the scribes that 


all Elias must first come ? 


x 


* 


11 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Elias truly shall first come, and 
restore all things. 

12 But I say unto you, That Elias is 
come already, and they knew him not, 
but have done unto him whatsoever they 


e Matt. xi, 14; Mark ix, 11. 


himself to meet his sufferings, by the fore- 
taste which he in his human nature was here 
allowed to enjoy, of his future glory. The 
conversation which Moses and Elias held 
— him respecting his death teaches us, 
that in this subject the glorified saints felt an 
eminent interest. That they should thus 
discourse on his death to encourage him to 
undergo it, is a most improbable conjecture ; 
he needed no counsel or solace from them; 
but from his lips they might learn more of the 
mystery of that event which occupied the 
attention of the celestial world, more of its 
manner, and reasons, and effects, than had hi- 
therto been made known even tothem; and thus 
we are reminded that Christ crucified is the 
grand life-giving theme, both to the saints in 
heaven, and those on earth, and will indeed con- 
tinue to be to all eternity. A sensible demon- 
stration was also given. inthe real appearance 
of the two men who had for so many ages 
ceased to be inhabitants of this world, of the 
immortality of the soul. The presence of 
Moses proved also, that between death, and 
the resurrection from the dead, the disem- 
bodied spirit exists ina state of consciousness 
and vigour; and, as to the righteous, in a 
state of glory and felicity. Elijah’s body had 
been taken up to heaven; but he also ap- 
peared in “ glory,” by which the great trans- 
forming change, which shall. pass upon the 
bodies of the righteous, at their resurrection, 
was declared ; of which the transfiguration of 
Christ himself was an additional emblem; 
for after his glorious body shall “the vile 
body” of believers be finally “fashioned.” 
See note on Luke ix, 31. 
Verse 10. That Elias must first come?— 
This question appears to have been sug- 
by what had just occurred. The 
three disciples had seen Elias, but in glory, 
and as a transient visitant, and this they 
knew was not what the scribes meant by his 
coming ; but that he should appear publicly, 
in order to fulfil his prophetic office, before 
the manifestation of the Messiah. And as 
they grounded this expectation upon the 
express words of Malachi, the disciples very 
naturally felt the difficulty, and applied to 
Christ to solve it. 
Verse 11. Elias shall first come.—It is a 
mistake to.suppose that our Lord declares, 
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listed. Likewise shall also the Son of 
man suffer of them. ’ 

13 Then the disciples understood that 
he spake unto them of John the Baptist. 

14 “| 4 And when they were come to 
the multitude, there came to him a certain 
man, kneeling down to him, and saying, 

15 Lord, have mercy on my son: for 
he is lunatic, and sore vexed: for oft- 


d Mark ix, 17; Luke ix, 38. 





that there should be a coming of Elias sub- 
sequent to the time in which he spoke.— 
The verb indeed is in the present tense: 
“ Elias first cometh :” and though it is said 
that the present is used for the future, to 
accord with the verb in the next clause, yet 
there is as much reason to assume that, there, 
the future is used for the present. The fact 
is, that our Lord here speaks only by con- 
cession; he allows that the interpretation of 
the scribes was just, that Elias should come 
before the Messiah, “and restore all things ;” 
but then he immediately adds, that Elias is 
come already ; and that the Elias spoken of 
by the Prophet Malachi was John the Bap- 
tist, and not Elijah'the Tishbite. 

And restore all things.—The word umoxa- 
bi¢rnus has two significations, to restore, 
and to complete. It is here to be taken in 
the latter sense: “ Elias truly shall first 
come, and shall complete all things ;” that is, 
all things predicted of him by the prophets. 
Thus John the Baptist became the herald 
of Messiah; he prepared the way of the 
Lord; he preached repentance and reforma- 
tion, with great effect, and completed the 
succession of Divine dispensations which 
were to precede that of Messiah. “ And 
shall restore all things,” as Campbell well 
observes, ‘is, to say the least, a very inde- 
finite expression. This remark must be 
extended to the verbal noun aroxaradrarics, 
which when similarly cireumstanced ought 
to be rendered completion, or accomplish- 
ment, not restoration, or restitution, as in 
Acts iii, 21.” Our translators have fol- 
lowed the Vulgate; but the Syriac and Per- _ 
sic versions have the clause, ‘and shall 
complete all things.” - 

Verse 12. And they knew him not.— 
That is, they did not acknowledge him as 
the Elias of prophecy, or as the herald of 
Messiah. . 

Verse 14, Kneeling down to him.—That 
is, he fell down at his knees, embracing 
them, a peculiarly earnest mode of supplica- 
tion, mentioned both by Homer and Virgil. 
The word is yovuwerww, and this advolutio ad 
genua, as Grotius has shown, is to be dis- 
tinguished from im genua procumbens, or 
kneeling. , 

Verse 15. He is a lunatic.—ZernuaZeros, 
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times he falleth into the fire, and oft into 
the water. 

16 And I brought him to thy disciples, 
and they could not cure him. 

17. Then Jesus answered ‘and said, O 
faithless and perverse generation, how 
long shall I be with you? how long shall 
I suffer you? bring him hither to me. 





he is moon struck, not insane, but epileptic, 
which disease was thought to be greatly in- 
fluenced by the moon as well as madness.— 
The primary cause of his malady was, how- 
eyer, demoniacal possession. 

Verse 16. I brought him to thy disciples, 
and they could not cure him, §c.—The dis- 
ciples here were the nine apostles, whom 
Jesus had left behind when he took Peter, 
James, and John up into the mount. It ap- 
pears from the other evangelists, that the 
scribes had, during the absence of Christ, 
joined themselves to the disciples, and were 
disputing with them when he rejoined them ; 
and that in the meantime the father of this 
afflicted child, finding their Master absent, 
had made application to the disciples to cure 
him, and they were not able; which was 
probably a matter of malignant exultation to 
the scribes who were present. Whether 
they attempted it and failed, or were afraid 
to make the attempt, dees not appear; pro- 
bably the latter. A difficulty here arises 
which has not always been satisfactorily 
solved. “ Why,” it may be asked, “since 
Christ had given power to the twelve to cast 
‘out unclean ‘spirits, and they had formerly 
found the devils ‘subject to them through the 
name of Christ,’ could they not cast out this 
demon, and restore the child?” The true 
answer appears to be, that that fulness of 
miraculous power with which they were be- 
fore invested had reference to the special 


mission on which they were sent ; and when | 


that was terminated, although they were not 
deprived of it, yet the case before them 
being one of a very formidable description, 
the youth being grievously torn and tor- 
mented, that specific act of faith which 
appears to have been required’in every par- 
ticular case here failed them; and that pro- 
bably, because during the absence of Christ 
they had not been engaged, like him and the 
three apostles with him, in special acts of 
fasting and prayer. 


Verse 17. O faithless and perverse gene- 


ration, gc.—If this reproof were addressed 
to the disciples, the terms of it must be taken 
in a milder and more limited sense than that 
in which they are employed by our Lord 
when he reproves the Jews at large: but 
still, in the mildest: sense, it would imply 
that the disciples had not, during Christ’s ab- 
sence, been giving themselves up to prayer ; 
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18 And Jesus rebuked the devil; and 
he departed out of him: and. the child 
was cured from that very hour. 

19 Then came the disciples to Jesus 
apart, and said, Why could not we.cast 
him out ? 

20 And Jesus said unto them, Because 
of your unbelief: for verily I say unto 








and that their faith had become languid; 
nay, that a degree of positive unbelief as to 
being able, even in the name of their Master, 
to cure so desperate a case as that before 
them, had invaded their minds; for.with _ 
“unbelief” they are charged, verse 20.’ But, - 
without supposing the disciples blameless, or 
not tobe comprehended in the general re- 
buke in the degree in which it was applica- 
ble to them, it is reasonably supposed by 
most interpreters, that the reproof was ad- 
dressed to all present, and especially to the 
s¢ribes, who had probably mocked at the 
inability of the disciples to effect a cure: in 
the name of their Master; although they 
themselves had seen or heard of innumera- 
ble instances of his power over both natural 
diseases, and those which were supernaturally 
inflicted. An occasion was ‘thus afforded 
them for the discovery of their utter faith- 
lessness and perversity-of mind; and these 
ill qualities had been strongly manifested 
by the manner in which they laid hold 
upon it to detract from the power of Christ’s ° 
name. ‘Thus they were the more fully un- 
masked and reproved; while the illustrious 
display of Christ’s power, which followed, 
confounded and humbled. them before the 
people. For the evil spirit was permitted 
to put forth all his power when the youth 
was brought to Christ: ‘‘ Straightway the 
spirit tare him; and he fell on the ground, 
and wallowed foaming” and when the devil 
was commanded to come out, he “cried, 
and rent him sore, and came out of him;, 
and the child was as one dead, insomuch that 
many said, He is dead. But Jesus took 
him by the hand, and lifted him up, and he 
arose,” Mark ix, 26, &c.. Thus every thing 
was permitted to manifest the more strik- 
ingly the fierceness and obstinacy of the 
possession, and the saving might of Christ, 
and the more forcibly to abash the gainsay- 
ing scribes, whose exultation, like’ that of 


the hypocrite, was but for a moment.” 


Verse 20. Your unbelief.—Your want of 
entire RELIANCE on my almighty power, and 
on my absolute faithfulness, _ 

A grain of mustard seed.—Which, as be- 
fore said, is the smallest of seeds growing | 
into a tree, and therefore, among the Jews, 
furnished a common proverb to express a 
small quantity of any thing. This faith is 
usually called by divines, “ the faith of.mira- 


A. D. 32. 


you, °If ye have faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed, ye'shall say unto this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place; and it 
shall remove ; and nothing shall be im- 
possible unto you. 


e Luke xvii, 6. 





cles ;” and has been said to be a supernatural 


persuasion given to a man, that God will 
effect some particular’ supernatural work by 
him, in that very moment. . In the present 
age, so far removed from those times when 
those supernatural gifts were imparted, the 
subject is necessarily obscure, and was per- 
haps left without farther explanation because 
of the intended temporary duration of mira- 
culous powers. That a faith without charity 
might exist which should remove mountains, 
that is, effect things really impossible to mere 
human power, and which therefore command- 
ed an adequate exertion of the Divine energy 
to.produce the result, we learn from St. Paul, 
who appears to have had this text in his 
thoughts from his reference to the removing 
of “mountains.” But this faith, though it 
might not be saving to the individual, differed 
from saving faith only as: it was directed to 
a different object. Faith, in both cases, does 
not mean mere credence given to some truth 
proposed; but trust or reliance.. Faith is 
saving when it is the trust of a heart, broken 
and contrite on account of sin, in the great 
atonement, which is the only object of saving 
faith; so the faith by which miracles were 
wrought by the disciples of Christ, was also 
trust or reliance, but its object was the name 
or power of Christ, and this undoubtedly some 
persons appear to have possessed, who had 
not the faith which placed them in a state of 
salvation. The majority of those who were 
endued with miraculous powers were no 
doubt pious persons, but they were bestowed 
upon some who, though not wholly without 
' incipient signs of grace, never gave them- 
selves up fully to the sanctifying influence 
of Christ’s religion ; and they remained with 
others after much spiritual declension, as not 
being necessarily connected with the state 
of the heart, or of that faith, the actings of 
which, being directed to Christ as the Sa- 
viour, draws life and salvation from him. It 
is thus that the distinction may be clearly 
made between the faitlt which saves, and the 
faith which wrought miracles ; and it appears 
to have been sufficiently well understood in 
apostolic times that the possession of the 
latter was not in itself a sufficient indication 
of Christian character, and that the effect 
which followed put no honour upon the indi- 
vidual who was the human instrument of the 
miracles; but only upon Christ, in whose sole 
name they were openly wrought, and so gave 
confirmation, not to any ‘private professed 
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21 Howbeit this kind goeth not out 
but by prayer and fasting. 

22 ] f And while they abode in Gali- 
lee, Jesus said unto them, The Son of man 
shall be betrayed into the hands of men: 





f Matt. xx, 17; Mark ix, 31; Luke ix, 44. 


object, not to any private tenet of the worker 
of such miracles himself, but to the Divine 
character and heavenly doctrine of Christ 
alone, With respect to the degree of this 
faith, our Lord states that if ‘so small as to 
be compared to a grain of mustard seed, it 
should remove “a mountain ;” that is, speak- 
ing ina hyperbolical proverb, it should effect 
an apparently impossible thing.. But here it 
is to be remembered, that the very essence 
of this faith is exclusive trust in the pow- 
er of Christ, and as such, in all its degrees 
from the least, it must be entire trust. Faith, 
even as a grain of mustard seed, excludes 
doubt, which, as in the ease of the disciples 
just reproved, implied an “unbelief,” amorta, 
a deficiency at least of faith, which rendered 
them unable to relieve the case in question. 
And nothing shall be impossible to you.— 
Nothing necessary to give testimony to the 
doctrine you are commissioned to teach, to 
afford you greater facilities for promoting the 
salvation of men; and to illustrate the merey 
and charity of your religion. ‘The promise 
was limited by the nature of the case, and 
the commission they had received. “It is 
not faith,” says Mr. Baxter, ‘“ but presump- 
tion, which hath no promise of success, if 
they or any are confident of working any 
miracle which Christ never commissioned or 
called them to work, or promised his bless- 
ing to.” ; 
Verse 21. This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting.—Our Lord does not here 
probably mean that different kinds of demons 
inflict different species of diseases, and that 
because of a difference of a kind, they are 
more easy or more difficult to expel ; but that 
when a possession by any demon took place, 
which, asin this instance, presented very fear- 
ful signs of rage and torment, even an ordi- 
nary faith would give way to doubt, under the 
impression of the difficulty of the case, un- 
less supported and invigorated by that spirit- 
ual habit of mind which is nourished by spe- 
cial and frequent acts of fasting and earnest 
prayer. It does not therefore follow from 
this, as some have supposed, that the disci- 
ples had cast out any devils without fasting 
and prayer, fot these were the habits of all 
pious Jews; but that it required a more than 
ordinary attention to these duties to maintain’ 
that loftiness of faith which should not give 
place under the impressions naturally made 
upon the mind by the more formidable. dis- 
plays of Satanic agency. This verse is want- 
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23 And they shall kill him, and the 
third day he shall be raised again. And 
they were exceeding sorry. 

24 9 And when they were come to 
Capernaum, they that received * tribute 
money came to Peter, and said, Doth not 
your Master pay tribute ? 

25 He saith, Yes. And when he was 
come into the house, Jesus prevented him, 





* Called in the original, didrachma, 








ing in the Vatican and a few other MSS. and 
versions, but is contained in others of great 
authority; and all have it in Mark ix, 29: 
so that of its genuineness, as a part of holy 
writ, there can be no doubt. 

Verse 22. And while they abode in Gali- 
lee.—Avacrpspouevwv must here be trans- 
lated, passed through, for they were on 
their way back through Galilee to Caper- 
naum. 

Betrayed.—Delivered up; the word not 
signifying treachery ; apodiovers is to be- 
tray. 

Verse 23. And they were exceeding sorry. 


—They did not as yet comprehend the con- | 


nection of our Lord’s death with his glory, 
and the establishment of his kingdom; and 
as for his resurrection from the dead, St. 
Mark says, they “‘ questioned with one ano- 
ther what the rising from the dead should 
mean;” probably, how it should be neces- 
sary for him to die if he was so soon to 
return to life again; and why he could not 
as well establish his kingdom now he was 
still alive, without being brought to life again, 
or whether he spoke figuratively only on this 
subject. Great was the obscurity of their 
minds; but it is to be remembered that our 
Lord simply stated that he should die and 
rise again, without entering into any expla- 
nation of the reasons. 

They that received tribute money.—oi ro. 
dupaxyc. AawSavovees, those that collected 
the Caos one being paid by each indi- 
vidual. The Attic drachma was the fourth 
part of a shekel, and the didrachma half a 
shekel, which sum was paid annually for 
the service of the temple, by every Israel- 
ite, excepting women, children, and ser- 
-yants, and that throughout the world. The 
value of the half shekel was about fifteen 
pence of our money, This temple tribute 
was voluntary, though still expected of every 
one; and ig not to be confounded with the 
Roman tribute or poll tax, which was paid 
in Roman money, and was of ‘course, as laid 
upon a conquered people, compulsory. The 
persons collecting the temple tribute were 
not publicans or the receivers of the civil 
taxes, but the servants of the temple, the 
amodroAo, sent out by the priests for that 


purpose. 
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- A. D. 32. 
saying, What thinkest thou, Simon? of 
whom do the kings of the earth take 
custom or tribute ? of their own children, 
or of strangers ? 

26 Peter saith unto him, Of strangers. 
Jesus saith unto him, Then are the chil- 
dren free. 

27 Notwithstanding, lest we should 
offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast 





being-in value fifteen pence. 


Doth not your Master pay tribute.—ra 
d:Spaxyc the didrachma; that is, the half 
shekel contribution? The question is suffi- 
ciently in proof that this was not a Roman 
tax, for which a demand would have been 
made without any such inquiry. But as this 
was voluntary, although but seldom refused, 
the peculiarity of our Lord’s character and 
conduet would naturally suggest the inquiry 
to the collectors. Some have thought this 
tribute of the half shekel obligatory, because 
it was enjoined by Moses, Exod. xxx, 12-16, 
but this was not a perpetual law; and the 
tribute was not even then to be paid yearly, 
but upon numbering the people. It fell into 
disuse before the times of the kings, and 
after the captivity was resorted to. only as a 
custom, without any pretence of legal en- 
forcement. ' 

Verse 25. He saith, Yes.—As not being 
willing for a moment to have it supposed 
that his master was indifferent to the main- 
tenance of the temple service, or perhaps 
knowing that he had previously paid it.— 
But. Jesus coming in at the time prevented 
him, wpoepdacev avlov, anticipated him, by 
taking up the subject himself. 

Verse 26. Then are the children free.— 
The force of this argument is wholly grounded 
upon Christ being rar Diving Son or Gop. 
The tribute money being paid for the service 
of God in his temple, was. considered as paid 
to God; it was therefore God’s tribute.— 
But, says our Lord, “ Of whom do the kings 
of the earth take custom or tribute? of their 
own sons, or of strangers?” That. is, their 
subjects, not being children, or, as it may be 
rendered, of others. Peter saith, ‘‘ Of others :”. 
Jesus answered, ‘ Then are the sons free.” 
Our Lord leaves the irresistible inference to 
be drawn,—Then, if this tribute be levied 
in the name of my Faruer, I, his Son, am 
exempted. 

Verse 27. Offend them.—Lest we should 
place a stumbling block in their way, create 
a prejudice against us, as though I disregard 
the temple and its service, and teach you 
also to slight it, I waive insisting upon my 
right of exemption as the Son of God, and 
the Lord of the temple itself. = 

That first cometh up.—That is, to the 
hook. , 
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a hook, and take up the fish that first 
cometh up: and when thou hast opened 
his mouth, thou shalt find *a piece of 





* Or, astater. It is halfan ounce of silver, in value 
: 


A piece of money.—Srarnpa, astater. A 
piece of money of the value of a shekel, 
therefore equivalent to two didrachmas, one 
to discharge his own tribute, and the other 
that of Peter. Thus, while our Lord showed 
so great humility in not standing upon his 
dignity as the Son of God, he demonstrated 
the truth of this high relation, which implied 
Divinity itself, by the miracle he wrought. 
Whether the coin were created for the pur- 
pose, or the fish had swallowed it by acci- 
dent, makes little difference. ‘The first sup- 
poses omnipotence ; for to create any thing, 
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money: that take, and: give unto them 
for me and thee. 


two shillings sixpence ; after five shillings the ounce. 
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however small, is the work only of God: 
and if we adopt the second opinion, then the 
depths of ocean must have been open to 
his all-pervading eye; and his power must 
have wrought there, directing the very fish 
to the hook of Peter, which contained the 
required coin. ‘The narrative shows that 
our Lord himself was so destitute of money 
that his disciples could not have followed 
him from pecuniary motives’; and though he 
could have commanded boundless wealth by 
miracle, as well as a single stater, he sub- 
mitted to voluntary poverty ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


1 Christ warneth his disciples to be humble and harmless: 7 to avoid offences, and not to 
despise the little ones: 15 teacheth how we are to deal with our brethren, when they offend us: 21 
and how oft to forgive them: 23 which he setteth forth by a parable of the king, that took account 
of his servants, 32 and punished him who showed no mercy to his fellow. ; 


1 Ar *the same time came_ the 
disciples _unto Jesus, saying, Who 


a Mark ix, 33; 


CHAPTER XVIII. Verse 1. Aé the 
same tume came the disciples unto Jesus.— 
After the tribute money had been paid, as 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, the other 
disciples joined our Lord and Peter. 

Saying, who is the greatest, d-c.—Not 
saying to Christ, as putting the question to 
him, for St. Mark says that “he asked them, 
What was it that ye disputed among your- 
selves by the way? but they held ‘their 
peace ;” and then, as St. Luke states, “ Je- 
sus, perceiving the thought, of their hearts, 
took a child, &c;” and, by his discourse 
accompanying this action, at once showed 
them that he knew the subject of their late 
dispute, and how to adapt his instructions in 
the most impressive manner, to correct their 
errors. \ When, therefore, St. Matthew says, 
that they came to Jesus saying, Asyovlés, he 
means disputing among themselves, in the 
way of friendly but earnest debate, which they 
carried on until they entered the house at Ca- 
pernaum, where Jesus was, when they became 
silent, as being afraid lest he should know that 
they had been agitating a subject which might 
subject them to his reproof. This easily re- 
conciles the apparent discrepancy between 
‘St. Matthew and St. Luke in relating this in- 
cident; and in support of this use of Asyoves, 
Whitby very satisfactorily adduces, Matt. viii, 

> 


is the greatest in the kingdom of hea- 
ven ? 


Luke ix, 46. 


27, “The men wondered, Asyovles, saying 
among themselves, What manner of person 
is this?” Matt. ix, 33: “'The multitude won- 
dered, Agyovles, saying among themselves.” 
“Then cameto him the Sadducees, os Asrov- 
Iec, those who say there is no resurrection.” 
The sense of St. Matthew, says Markland, 
appears to be this: “‘ At that time the disci- 
ples, disputing (among themselves) which of 
them should be greater than the other in the 
kingdom of heaven, came to Jesus.” They 
were gradually obtaining suitable notions of 
the spiritual purposes for which Christ was 
manifested; but still, connected with these; 
they expected a visible administration of 
power and glory, and a carnal ambition had 
mingled itself with their better feelings. 
With what honesty do these historians lay 
open their own dulness of apprehension and 
moral defects, a circumstance which stamps 
their writings with the strongest credibility ! 
They took it for granted that whatever “ the 
kingdom” might be, some one of them should 
be greatest in it, and each would have his 
claims; one might urge his having become 
a disciple before the rest, another his rela- 
tionship to our Lord by blood, and a third 
some circumstance of distinguishing regard 
which he had already received. This, how- 


‘ever, is evident from the dispute, that none ~ 
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2 And Jesus called a little child unto 


him, and set him in the midst of them, 
3 And said, Verily I say unto you, 


ST. MATTHEW. 


A. D. 32. 


b Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into 


‘the kingdom of heaven. 





b Matt. xix, 14; 


1 Cor. xiv, 20. ° 





of them considered the supremacy of St. 
Peter as determined by the previous promise 
of the “keys ;” and that they each thought 
he was equally eligible to be appointed by 
Christ first in his kingdom. They at least 
did not understand that our Lord had already 
made Peter “the prince of the apostles.” 

Verse d set him in the midst.— 
That all, t see; and that thus the lesson 
taught by this symbolical action might be 
impressed upon all. .Of this mode of teach- 
ing by expressive actions, several examples 
occur in the history of the prophets. 

Verse 3. Except ye be converted, Fe.— 
They had been disputing who should be the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven, being as- 
sured that they should all enter into it, when- 
ever Christ should set it up, and that all 
should be of great consideration in it; but it 
never entered into their thoughts that there 
was any danger lest they should not entér it 
at all. Yet these words of our Lord suggest 
this to them. “The question with you,” as 
though he had said, “ ought to be, not which 
of you shall be greatest in my kingdom ; 
but. whether you are in a state of mind 
to receive its benefits.” And when he de- 
clares that they must undergo a conversion 
before they could become its subjects, he de- 
elares them as yet unfit for its blessings. 
Nothing could serve to impress them more 
strongly with the exclusive spirituality of that 
kingdom which he was about to establish, 
than making a child-like character the essen- 
tial qualification for entering it. Civil offices 
would require skill; the government of men 
energy and decision of character; the over- 
throw of the Roman legions, in order to de- 
liver their country from a foreign yoke, cou- 
rage; but Christ requires that they should 
become little children! From this alone they 
mightmost certainly conclude, that, notwith- 
standing some better and more hallowed 
views, they had been under the influence of 
the most erroneous conceptions of the nature 
of the kingdom of Messiah. These errors 
our Lord traces to the state of their hearts, 
and declares to them, Ewcept ye be converted, 
that is, wholly changed in disposition, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Copious paral- 
lels have been sometimes formed between 
the character of little children and true dis- 
ciples, and, as usual in such cases, a fertile 
invention has pushed interpreters beyond the 
warrant of thé text. Our Lord himself ex- 
plains his own meaning in the next. verse, 
“ Whosoever therefore shall sumBix himself 

* as this little child.” In what then does the 








humility: of a little child consist, but in free- 
dom from ambition, and the desire of wealth 
and honours? The strifes of men for objects 
of this kind pass unheeded by the child, and 
kindle in his bosom no corresponding feel- 
ings: he is dead to them. This, ina child, 
arises not from moral principle, but from im- 
mature capacity; but in a disciple, it ean 
only spring from renewed nature ; and minds 
naturally aspiring and prone to earthly cu- 
pidity cannot be freed from such evils, with- 
out being at the same time debarred from 
the dominion of all others. Humility, there- 
fore, as our Lord intended we should under- 
stand it, is the root of all the graces :—when 
self is utterly removed ; when things spizitual 
become the supreme objects of interest and 
desire ; when others are preferred to our- 
selves; when we gladly embrace the inferior 
offices which may be assigned us by our 
Lord, and tremble at the responsibility of the 
highest; when we are ready to endure suffer- 
ing, and to submit to lowly circumstances ; 
and are not puffed up, and despise others, if 
placed in higher; and, finally, when we live 
under an entire sense of our dependence upon 
God for strength and grace, and maintain an 
habitual consciousness of our own insuffi- 
ciency, then shall we be ranked with the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven. This is 
the true and only greatness which our Lord 
proposes to his disciples; and these qualities 
he urges upon them as the only means of ob- 
taining distinction in his Church, which dis- 
tinction was to be not so much one of rank 
and office, as. of that meek and lowly charac- 
ter of which he himself, the Head and Lord, 
was so eminent an example. It may be here 
observed, that though such a conversion as 
is here spoken of is represented as a neces- 
sary qualification for receiving the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ on earth, its necessity is 
still more strongly marked as a preparation 
for the felicity of a future state. The piety 
of a Jew might be very imperfect, yet, if 
sincere, he might receive the Gospel, as the 
disciples did, who, till the day of pentecost, 
remained in a defective state of spirituality, 
though they had been gradually advancing in 
it; but the conversion must be complete, and 
every root and principle of the worldly spirit 
be extirpated from the heart, before any one 
can enter “the kingdom of heaven,” in the 
highest and ultimate sense of that expressive 
phrase. There the reign of God over the 
whole soul, in all its faculties, motives, and 
tendencies, must be perfect, in order that 
man may receive that fulness of felicity and 
glory, which can only result from that sub- 
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4 Whosoever therefore shall’ humble 
himself as this little child, the same is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 

5 And whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name recejveth me. 

6 © But whoso shall offend one of these 


c Mark ix, 42; 


jection to the infinitely wise and holy and 
gracious law of God, which a perfect love, 
breathing a spirit of perfect freedom, can 
alone produce. No selfish, no ostentatious, 
no ambitious, no irascible passion can enter 
there. And for this our entire and absolute 
conversion from all the evils of our fallen 
nature the Gospel was introduced, and the 
Holy Spirit is still given to those who seek 
that heavenly gift from God. 

Verse 5. One such little child.—Here 
the discourse of our-Lord turns from the 
child he had set in the midst as an emblem 
to the true disciple ; one such litile child, or 
as the Syriac version renders it, “ one that is 
as this child.” Whoso shall receive such a 
one, however meek and. lowly, and unpre- 
tending, (qualities which the world’ is so 
prone to ridicule and despise,) as his in- 
structer in sacred things, showing to him 
honour and affection, for the sake of Christ, 
in whose name he comes, receiveth me.— 
Christ will go with his servants, and give 
himself, in the fulness of his grace and sal- 
vation, to those who receive them. ‘This 
great promise still applies to those who duly 
estimate the writings of the apostles. They 
come tous still, in their office and ministry, 
in the simplicity and unassuming character 
of their histories and epistles, without the 
artifices of human eloquence, or the pretence 
of philosophy ; and whosoever receives them 
as writers, in the name of Christ, for the 
truth of their testimony respecting him, out of 
love to the truth of which they are still the 
honoured messengers, receives Christ him- 
self, who will make his Gospel so taught by 
them “the power of God unto salvation.” — 
The promise will also hold good as to the 
affectionate reception of every true minister, 
though of the ordinary rank, and not quali- 
fied by supernatural endowments as were the 
apostles. If he is so received for the sake of 
the truth he brings, Christ will come with 
his servant, and impart his spiritual pre- 
sence to all who listen to the words which 
he speaks in his name, and cordially em- 
brace them. f ; 

Verse 6. Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones.—The. addition of the words, 
which believe in me, shows that Christ is not 
speaking of little ones in age, but disciples 
of an humble ‘spirit. To offend, to put a 
OxavdaAoy, or stumbling block, in the way 
ef any one, is to cause him to halt in his 
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little ones which believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea. 

7 J Wo unto the world because of 
offences! for it must needs be that 





Luke xvii, 1, 2. ; 





duty, or to put difficulties in the way of duty, 
or, in a still stronger sense, to cause any one 
to fall off from the faith ; all which might be 
'done by reproaches, calumnies, insults, and 
persecutions. : 

A millstone—Some think this is the 
stone of a mill turned by an ass, which was 
of a larger size than those commonly used, 
and turned by. hand; the corn necessary for 
the use of the family being in Palestine, 
ground every, morning, chiefly by women. 
_ The wuAog ovixog was, however, probably only 
the common upper mill stone, called ovxos, 
because it had the burden of the work, being 
kept in motion while the lower stone re- 
mained fixed. Hence Hesychius explains 
ovog by avwrspog Aidog sou wvAou, the upper 
stone of the mill. 

Drowned in the depth of the sea.—Drown- 
ing was not a Jewish punishment, but was 
practised in other eastern countries. It 
afforded a fit and striking metaphor for final 
and utter destruction. As there was no 
chance left to a man to escape from drown- 
ing who was plunged into the deep sea with 
a millstone round his neck, so the case of 
revilers, seducers’ and ‘persecutors is thus 
represented as wholly hopeless. Malignant 
opposition to the truth is punished with the 
highest severity; this seems one of the 
most certain rules of the Divine administra- 
tion, and has the attestation of most extraor- 
dinary facts. 

‘Verse 7. Wo to the world, $c.—That is, 
the world by its resistance to the truth, and 





cutions it will wage against the preachers 
and professors of it, discouraging their ef- 
forts, and obstructing their success, will 
bring innumerable evils upon itself, and that 
both in the way of natural consequence, and 
by provoking penal inflictions. Offences are 
here again stumbling blocks. But, in in- 





thrown much obscurity over the passage, by 
understanding the sin alluded to, to be the 
causing a “weak brother” to stumble or fall. 
There is, however, no mention of weak bre- 
thren, or any allision to them. The litile 
ones were the true servants and apostles of 
our Lord, who are called Jittle, neither in 
regard of age nor weakness, but because of 
the graces of humility and deadness to the 
world conspicuous in them. The word of- 
fences is also often taken in too narrow 
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by its corruption of it, as also by the perse- — 


terpreting these, commentators have often . 
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offences come ; but wo to that man by 
whom the offence cometh! , 

8 4 Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot 
offend thee, cut them off, and cast them 
from thee: it is better for thee to enter 
into life halt or maimed, rather than hav- 
ing two hands or two feet to be cast into 
everlasting fire. 


d Matt. v, 30; 





a sense; for it includes not only what may 
occasion ‘a person to fall into error or sin, 
or what may prejudice him against truth, but 


every thing which hinders or creates dif-. 


ficulty, or turns aside from a direct course, 
as stones or blocks placed in the way of a 
traveller. Here the stumbling blocks come 
from the world, and must be taken to signify 
every thing that hinders and obstructs good 
men, and especially ministers, in their duty, 
particularly that of diffusing the truth, and 
of turning weak and timid persons from it 
through subtlety, persecution, or any other 
means. And the history of the world is a 
solemn commentary upon the truth of our 
Lord’s words. Because of opposition to the 
truth, obstructing the success of its preach- 
ers, and discouraging those who might have 
embraced it, utter destruction was brought 
upon the Jewish state and nation about forty 
years afterward. The same opposition to 
the truth and its faithful teachers, and the 
perversion of men by subtle errors, plunged 
Christendom for ages into a superstition, 
idolatry, and darkness, from which it has yet 
but very partially recovered; and by these, 
during that period, the greatest evils have 
been inflicted upon the political and moral 
condition of society. From 'the seductions 
of false teachers errors of the most fatal 
kind have overspread the Church ; by perse- 
cutions that: truth has been banished which 
would have detected and refuted them; by 


_ the false systems of religion which have in 


consequence grown up, the souls of count- 
less numbers of men have been put to hazard ; 
and the consequent uncorrected evils of so- 
ciety have induced social distractions and 


miseries, and awakened in successive ages 


the just but desolating judgments of almighty 
God. On all these scenes our Lord’s eye 
‘was fixed when he uttered these memorable 
words, which, whether considered as a de- 
nunciation or as a prophecy, have been aw- 
fully accomplished. Wo, indeed, has been 
to the world from offences. 

It must needs be.—From the desperate 
enmity of the carnal mind to truth and godli- 
ness. t 

To that man.—To every man who either 
originates, or aids and abets, the putting of 
stumbling blocks, hinderances, and_obstruc- 
tions before the servants of Christ; and either 
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9 And if thine eye offend thee, pluck 
it out, and cast it from thee: it is better 
for thee to enter into life.with one eye, 
rather than having two eyes to be cast 
into hell fire. r 

10 Take heed that you ise not one 
of these little ones ; for I “a unto you, 
That in heaven their angels do always 
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discourages them, and causes them to fail in 
their faithfulness, or frustrates the success of 
their holy labours. ‘ 

Verse 8. Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot 
offend thee; g-c.—Some critics profess not to 
be able to discover the connection of these 
words with the foregoing; but all difficulty 
is removed by considering them as an ad- 
dress to those who would seduce Christ’s 
servants from their duty, or obstruct them 
in it; and it is here worthy of particular 
remark, that our Lord traces these evil 
attempts to their true source, the love of sin 
in those that hate-and oppose the truth.— 
The hand, the foot, the eye, (see note on 
chap. v, 29, 30,) signify those sins of honour, 
interest, or pleasure, which men are so 
prone to spare, and in many instances so re- 


‘solute not to renounce; and because truth, 


faithfully preached and urged upon them, 
must necessarily expose these evils,and re- 
prove them, their enmity to it is excited, and 
so either by subtlety they endeavour to ren- 
der its teachers unfaithful, or by violence to” 
silence them. ‘Thus their love of honour, 
wealth, and indulgence, are offences or 
stumbling blocks to themselves, as being 
occasions of sin, and especially the sin of 
putting stumbling blocks, seductions, or diffi- 
culties and dangers in the way of the ser- 
vants of Christ. Now to all such persons 
these words of Christ are addressed, and 


‘they are urged by the wo just pronounced 


against those by whom “ offences come,” to 
renounce every thing, though it should be as 
a part of themselves, a hand or foot, and 
though it may minister ever so effectually to 
their honour, interest, or pleasure, rather 
than be the cause of those offences against 
the truth and cause of Christ, of which he 
had.so solemnly warned them. These words 
therefore, though ,also found in the sermon 
on the mount, have not by any error of 
transcribers been repeated here; but were 
adduced on a distinct occasion, and with 
reference to.a different class of persons, to 
whom the address is continued in the next 
verse. 

Verse 10. That ye despise not, §c.—Re- 
ligious enmity aud bigotry always produce a 
contempt of the faithful disciples of Christ, 
and that in proportion to their zeal and 
piety... Here, however, to despise seems to 
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signify to undervalue and think lightly of 
them, in igomgnee or in forgetfulness of the 
high relation they stand to God, and to the 
heavenly world. For I say unto you, that 
in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father. \n other words, ‘These 
are the persons whom God 'so regards, that 
he will finally place them in his immediate 
presence, and confer upon them eternal 
felicity and glory. That this is the sense 
of the passage, may be established by a few 
observations. » 1. Those who think that-our 
Lord accommodates his language here to the 
Jewish notion, that every individual has a 
guardian angel, and merely means by it, that 
the disciples were the objects of the special 
care of providence, ought to show that it 
was his practice to make use of language 
taken from Jewish superstitions to express 
the truths he was teaching. Of this we 
have no other instance;.and there-is no 
ground, therefore, for supposing that in 
‘this place he adopts so circuitous a mode of 
speech, and one which, if the Jewish notion 
of guardian angels were not true, could only 
have misled his hearers. 2. If the doctrine 
of guardian angels were in fact found in 
Holy Scripture, which in the sense of one 
having the charge of each individual, may 
be confidently denied, yet the text cannot 
refer to that doctrine; because the angels 
there mentioned are said to be in heaven, 
beholding the face of their Father, and that 
always. How then does this express the 
discharge of their office as guardians, which 
supposes them to be upon earth? 3. The 
passage cannot refer to the angels in gene- 
ral. It is indeed an express and important 
doctrine of Scripture, that there is a general 
ministry of angels exerted in behalf of the 
“heirs of salvation,” though not by assign- 
- ing each believer to the care of a particular 
angel, which is a rabbinical figment. But 
that this general ministry of celestial spirits 
to the saints eannot be here meant, will fol- 
low from the reason just given, that the 
angels here spoken of are represented as in 
heaven, beholding the face of God, and not 
as ministering upon earth. 4. If it be said, 
that to behold the face of God imports not 
their being always in his presence, (which, 
however, is contrary to the letter of the 
text,) but their being entitled to approach it, 
and that thus it marks the exalted dignity of 
those angels that minister to the disciples; 
“jt may be replied, that this privilege of be- 
holding God belongs to all the angels, or 
only to a part of them. If those who think 


the text speaks of angels confine it to a part 
ef them, to the exclusion of the rest, then 





they. assume what is contrary to other scrip- 
tures, which represent them all as standing 
before God, beholding his glory, and waiting 
his:commands. ‘I saw the Lord,” says the 
prophet, ‘sitting upon his throne, and aL 
THE HOST OF HEAVEN standing by him on his 
right hand, and on his left.” But if this 
same privilege of beholding the face of God 
be common to all the angels, it cannot be a 
mark .of the dignity of those who are. sup- 
posed to be here spoken of as ministering to 
the disciples. 5. Others have taken: the 
words more vaguely and generally,-as simply 
importing that though the angels of God are 


in'so exalted a state as to behold the face of . 


God, and to enjoy access to his immediate 
presence, yet they disdain not to care for the 
persons and interests of the humblest be- 
liever.. This is a consolatory and interest- 
ing truth ; but whoever attentively considers 
the ‘words will see that if this were their 
meaning, the mode of expression is exceed- 
ingly obscure, and far removed from that 
clearness and simplicity which characterize 
our Lord’s teaching, except when he evi- 
dently designed, for some important pur- 
pose, to involve the truth for a time in para- 
ble, which cannot here be urged., His words 
are, For I say unto you, that in heaven their 
angels, the angels of the disciples, do always: 
behold the face of my Father which is im 
heaven; which convey certainly no intima- 
tion of the ministration of angels at all. 6. 
The term angels must therefore be taken not. 
for that order of celestial beings usually de- 
signated by it; but for the DISEMBODIED SPI- 
nits of the disciples themselves; and that 


this was a mode of expression in common. - 


use among the Jews of that age is strongly 
corroborated from Acts xii, 15. Here it is: 
related, that Peter, being miraculously deli- 


vered. out of prison, came knocking at the 


door of the house of Mary the mother of 
Mark; that the damsel Rhoda knew: his: 
voice, but opened not the gate for gladness,, 
but ran in to announce that Peter was at the: 
gate; and that she strongly affirming it,. im 
opposition to the incredulity of the disciples: 
who were assembled for prayer in the house,. 
they at length replied, believing certainly 
that he was still in prison, “‘ Zéis his ANGEL.” 
Now that they could mean any thing by the 
term angel, except Peter’s spzrit, is incredi- 
ble; for his voice, and his own affirmation to: 
the damsel, (for what should he say to her 
but that he was Peter, and sought admit- 


tance 1) assured the damsel that Peter was at. » 


the gate ; and the disciples, at length yield- 
ing to her testimony, and doubting not but 
that his body was fast held in prison, being 
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12 ‘How think ye? if a man have a 
hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and 
nine, and goeth into the mountains, and 
seeketh that which is gone astray ? 

13 And if so be that he find it, verily 
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I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of that 
sheep, than of the ninety and: nine which 
went not astray. 

14 Even so it is not-the will of your 


| Father which is in heaven, that one of 


these little ones should perish. 
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as yet ignorant of his miraculous deliver- 
ance, could only conclude that it was his spi- 


rit. As for the notion of some of the rabbins 
that guardian angels sometimes assumed the 
appearance of the person they had in charge, 
it cannot be proved to have been received 
generally even among the rabbins themselves, 
nor to be as ancient as the time of Peter; or 
even if so, as such dreams were all drawn from 
the oriental philosophy with which many of 
them were infected, they were. confined to. 
speculative. men, and did not influence the 
popular belief. We have here then an easy 
interpretation of the text, and one which we 
shall see perfectly harmonizes with what 
follows: The argument against despising 
Christ’s disciples is placed upon this ground, 
that they are so the objects of God’s regard, 
that he will raise them into his immediate 
presence, and crown them with immortal 
life; and this argument our Lord expresses 
in this most striking manner: “Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones, 
for I say unto you that in heaven,” that is, in 
a future state, “ their. angels,” their’ spirits, 
“do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven ;” they are admitted even 
to the beatific vision of God. 

Verses 11-14. For the Son of man is 
come to save, fc.—In these verses this inte- 
resting argument is still pursued in the same 
train, but with new illustrations. 
had warned those who might be induced to 
reproach and persecute his true disciples, that 
they were not to be despised with impunity, 
because they were the special objects of the 
love of God, who would, in. proof of it, raise 
them toa state of future felicity and honour in 
heaven. Henow speaks of his own love to them 
as the Son of man, the Messiah whom they 
were following as disciples, and thus profess- 
ing their faith in him. I, the Son of man, 
came to save that which was lost; and having 
saved those. who now follow me, having 
rescued them from their lost condition, they 
are specially dear to me; just as the shep- 
herd has peculiar joy over the sheep he has 
found and restored to the flock. This forms 
the point of the beautiful parable which fol- 


lows :—And if so be that he find it, verily I 


say unto you that he rejoiceth more of that 
sheep, on its account, than of the ninety and 
nine which went not astray. Even so, for this 
is the general inference, so therefore it fol- 
‘lows from, the Father’s own love, and from 


Our Lord | 
that those who have found certain mystertes- 
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my mission into the world rendered success- 
ful as to them in saving that which was lost, 
it is not his will that one of these litle ones 


should perish ; which negative form expresses 


his firm and unchangeable will, that they all . 
should be glorified with himself in eternal feli- 
city. Infinitely stronger, therefore, is this 
argument against despising, and obstructing, 
and persecuting the disciples and ministers 
of Christ, than any which could arise from 


the circumstance of angels ministering to 
them. 
Father; the advent of Christ into the world 
to save them; his rejoicing over them as the 
fruit of all his humiliations and sufferings ; 
the intention of God to preserve them from — 
perishing, and to bring them, even immedi- 
ately after death, to behold his face in heaven, 
and to remain in his beatifying presence for 


It is grounded upon the love of the 


ever. And if these considerations make a 


| despising of his true disciples, as such, a de- 


spising of Christ, as he himself declares, and 


ought to operate as a salutary admonition to 
all, lest they should treat them with contempt 


or hostility; so they are powerful motives — 


to urge mutual love upon Christians, since 
they are so loved by their common Father, 
so rejoiced over by their common Saviour, 


and since the time is hastening when they 
shall all together “in heaven behold the face 
of their Father which is in heaven.” 

On the parable itself, it may be observed, 


in the numbers ninety-nine and one, have 
been unacquainted with the Jewish modes of 
speaking, in which, in parabolical illustra- 
tions, such numbers are frequently used. 
Thus the rabbins: “If ninety-nine die by an 
evil eye, and but one by the hand of heaven,” 
&e. “Although ninety-nine say, Scatter 
them, and only one, Divide them,” &c. In 
parables, as before observed, we are to regard 
chiefly-the leading point to be illustrated, and 
not to suppose that the subordinate parts have 
an equal fulness of meaning. Frequently, 
indeed, they are merely introduced to fill up 
the picture, or to complete the narrative. 
Whether the ninety and nine sheep. left be 
any thing more than this, may be doubted ; 
if, however, it is a significant part of the pa- 
rable, it must be interpreted of the angelic 
inhabitants of heaven. They were those 
whom the great Shepherd left safe in the 
fold when he came into our world to “seek 
and to save that which was lost.” 
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15 § Moreover, &if thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone: if he 


: g Lev. xix, 17 ‘ 


Tt may b - farther remarked, that, although 
in the foregoing discourse of our Lord, occa- 


sioned by his setting a little child in the midst, | 


he makes use of the child as an emblem of 
the humility of his real disciples, and then 
breaks off to speak of the disciples themselves 


frequently as little ones, not of children; yet’ 


is it: most teasonable to conclude, that, as the 
humility of .a little child is included in the 
parallel with which he commences; so there 
is some respect to children of tender age 
throughout the whole discourse, and that. its 
bearing is much in favour of infant salvation. 
We may, then, with respect to them, be in- 
structed, that their “‘ angels,” the disembodied 
spirits of children dying before the age in 
which they are capable of actual sin, do 
behold the face of God in heaven, and have 
a place among the blessed; that the great 
Shepherd came to save them; and that it 
“is not the will of the Father that one of 
these little ones should perish.” That infants 
will be saved, rests upon stronger grounds 
than this discourse, may be allowed, even 
upon that declaration of our Lord, For of such 
is the kingdom of heaven; but as this is unques- 
tionably the doctrine of the whole New ‘Tes- 
tament, which condemns none but those who 
wilfully reject salvation, of which infants are 
not capable, so it is pleasing to mark how 
many of the kind declarations of our Lord in 
this discourse glance, as it were, from the 
‘disciples themselves, of whose interest in his 
own and his Father’s love he is speaking, 
upon the little child yet standing in the midst, 
whom he had made their emblem, and who 
stood there as the representative of little chil- 
dren in general. 

Verse 15. Moreover, if thy brother shall 
trespass, §¢.—Here an entirely new subject 
commences; and probably it was entered 

"upon after some interval: ‘Those who trace 
a connection between it and the foregoing 
discourse, say that our Lord here turns from 
the offended to the offending party, pointing 
out the means.of reclaiming him. . But they 
do not observe the difference of terms. The 
person here spoken of is not an enemy who 
puts stumbling blocks before the disciples of 
Christ, and despises them, but a brother who 
trespasses, apopravw, sins, against a brother ; 
a sufficient proof that this is not a continua- 
tion of the last subject. introduced. The 
manner here prescribed of treating the inju- 
ries we may suffer from each other in word 
or deed, is the opposite of that which men 
generally resort to, and yet would prove most 
effectual: to remedy such evils in the first in- 
stance, and wholly prevent them from pro- 
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shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother. 
16 But if he will not hear thee, then 


Luke xvii, 3: Ay 


ducing strife, uncharitableness, and malice. 
The whole compass of pagan ethics furnishes 
no rule at once so manly, so benevolent, so 
wise, so practical. Tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone; publish it not first to 
others; lay the case open to him before he 
is exasperated by being made the subject of 
public reproach; do it alone, without any 
witnesses, that he may be under no tempta- 
tion from his pride to become obstinate ; do 
it with réference to gaining thy brother, re- 
covering him to the path of duty, and pre- 
venting the loss of his soul. ‘This neces- 
sarily supposes calmness and kindness in 
the manner of convincing the offender of his 
error, and expostulating with him: and in 
how many cases would this rational, honest, 
and truly fraternal method of proceeding 
succeed! and how greatly is it to be pre- 
ferred to a clamorous proclaiming of our in- 
juries before we have even attempted to ob- 
tain redress! The advantages are two; and 
both of the highest value: one is always in 
our power, the other we may probably se- 
cure. By this’ means we preserve our own 
souls from being injured by anger and malice, 
and our charity may triumph in gaming 
our brother. Let us not, however, forget 
that this counsel of our Lord is more than 
prudential advice; it is his direction ; and 
has therefore the force of a comMAND. 

Verse 16. Of two or three witnesses.—It 
was the judicial rule to require the testimony 
of not less than two or three’ witnesses to 
establish a charge, Deut. xix, 15. And it 
was probably the practice with the Jews to 
adopt it in settling private disputes. Here, 
indeed, the persons to be brought by the in- 
jured party are not witnesses of the fact of 
the injury, but of the charitable attempt made 
by hirn who had received it to bring the of- 
fender to a better mind, and to give him an 
opportunity of making an acknowledgment 


of his fault, and of repairing it. . They were | 


to aid in endeavouring to settle the matter 
of complaint; and, if unsuccessful, to give tes- 
timony of the whole proceeding to the Church ; 
to which the first appeal was to be made. 
The wisdom of this advice has not failed to 
arrest the attention of subsequent Jewish 
writers. Buxtorf has produced a passage 
from one of them-in which the words of 
Christ are manifestly copied: '“ The wise 
man says, If thy friend does thee an injury, 
reprove him between him and thee alone: 
if he hears thee, thou hast already gained 
him: if he does notehear thee, speak to him 
before one or two, who may consider the 
matter ; and, if he will not hear, reckon hima 
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take with thee one or two more, that in|neglect to hear the Church, let him be 


hthe mouth of two or threé witnesses 
every word may be established. | 


them, tell i¢ unto the Church: but if he 
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a worthless friend.” This author would not 
mention Christ by name, but says, generally, 
“the wise man,” or “one of the wise men,” 
the name by which their doctors were dis- 
tinguished. Maimonides, too, has a passage 
borrowed from the same source, which may 
be regarded as a paraphrase upon our Lord’s 
words, and furnishes an excellent comment 
also upona part of them.. “ He that re- 
proveth his friend, whether for things be- 
tween hirh and himself, or whether for things 
between him and God, ought to reprove him 
alone; and should speak to him mildly, and 
in tender language, and let him know that 
he speaks to him for his good, and-to bring 
him to everlasting life. 

Verse 17. Tell it-to the Church.—The 
assembly. The Jews would understand by 
this word, the congregation collected in the 
synagogue ; for it was their practice to pro- 
claim obstinate offenders there. So Mai- 
- monides, “If any refuse to feed his children, 

they reprove him, they shame him, they urge 
him: if he'still refuse, they make proclama- 
tion against him in the synagogue.” But 
-our Lord looks to the establishment of his 
own Church, and the exercise of discipline 
in those assemblies of Christians, which, 
though like the Jewish synagogues they 
have the power of discipline within them- 
selves, yet collectively form his universal 
Church, as the synagogues collectively form- 
ed the general Jewish Church. |The apos- 
tles who then followed him may be considered 
as the elements of his Church at that time ; 
but it could scarcely be considered as con- 
stituted until after the day of pentecost, when 
regular assemblies under apostolic direction 
were formed, the worship of God arranged, 
the Supper of the Lord administered, and the 
terms of communion mutually acknowledged. 
Christ must therefore be considered as speak- 
ing prospectively. 

But if he neglect to hear the Church, &c. 
—The great rules of Church discipline are 
here most distinctly laid down. The Church 
is to hear the case; to advise and admonish 
in order to correct and’ save the offending 
person; but if the admonitions and counsels 
of the Church are obstinately disregarded, 
then the offender is to be put out of commu- 
nion, and to be to the injured person and to 
the Church itself as a heathen man and a 
publican ; that is, all religious connection is 
to be broken off with him; he.is, as St. Paul 
expresses it, to be “ put away.” But this is 


unto thee as a.iheathen man and a pub- 
}lican. 
‘17 And if he shall neglect to hear| | 


18 Verily I say unto you, * What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
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all: no eivil disabilities are to be. inflicted 


upon him, much less pains and penalties ; 


and as our Lord treated ‘heathens and pub- 
licans” with compassion and kindness, and 
sought their salvation, so the advice he here 
gives is to be interpreted by his conduct; 
and. the separated and disowned brother is 
still to be the object of charity and sympa- 
thy, and every means is to be taken to effect 
his restoration. 
Verse 18. Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth, §-c.—Great obscurity has been thrown 
around this passage by mistaking its relation 
to the preceding verses, and by referring the 
binding and loosing to persons, in the sense 
of forgiving and retaining their sins, instead 
of to things, as the words: themselves de- 
clare. Whatsoever matters or things ye shall 
bind, &c, o¢a sav Ononts x. ¢. A. For the 
import of the phrases to dind and to loose, 
see the note on-chap. xvi, 19, where the 
same promise is made through Peter to the 
apostles. To understand this passage clearly 
it is necessary to consider that, as the various 
matters of dispute which would arise amohg 
brethren, or Christians, involved moral ques- 
tions, and these were’ to be referred, in: the 
last resort, to the Church, they must be de- 
termined by some fixed and settled RuLEs.— 
Now Christianity is a more perfect dipensa- 
tion of moral duties, as well as of grace.— 
This is proved from our Lord’s sermon on 
the mount, and many other of his discourses, 
where he not only refutes modern errors, 
but places ancient truths in clearer light, and. 
shows their limitation or extension more ac- 
curately, and adds many others. This is 
farther confirmed by the moral part of the 
writings of the apostles, in which ‘all the holy 
principles laid down in the Old Testament, 
and in the discourses of Christ, are drawn 
out’ into particular injunctions, and applied to’ 
the various personal, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
social duties incumbent upon Christians.— 
It was therefore necessary after our Lord, 
with reference to the discipline to be exer- 
cised in his future Church, had prescribed 
the mode of dealing with offenders, should 
speak of the ‘rules or laws by which all such 
cases were to be determined, and the source 
from which they should emanate. These 
rules: or laws were to be brought in by the 
apostles, to whom the Holy Spirit was to be 
given in the plenitude of his inspiration, to 
bring the doctrines which Christ himself had 
taught to their “remembrance,” and “to lead 
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shall loose on. earth all be loosed in 
heaven. ” 


19 Again I say unto you, That if two 


of you shall agree on earth as touching 


any thing that they shall ask, it shall be. 
done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven. 

20 For where two or three are gather- 
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them into all truth,” necessary to complete 
the Christian system. Now these were to 
be the sole and only laws by which things 
were to be bound or loosed ; that.is, as shown 
in the note just referred to, declared lawful 
or unlawful, binding upon men’s consciences 
or otherwise; and consequently, by these 
rules, Christians were to form their private 
judgment respecting what is right or wrong 


in their various kinds and degrees, and by the 


same rules the censures or otherwise of “ the 
Church” were to be solely directed.. These 
words therefore were spoken to the apostles, 
as indeed was the whole preceding discourse: 
for the eleven, after they had disputed about 
superiority, by the way, joined Peter and 
Christ in the house; and the twelve being 
thus collected, and.they only, our Lord deli- 
vers to them that series of addresses which 
this chapter contains. - When, therefore, our 
Lord says, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven,” &c, he re- 
peats the promise he had before made to 
them; that they should be made the infallible 
teachers of the whole truth of his religion, 
and applies it to the practical use which 
should be made of the doctrines they were to 
leave on record, as rules to determine all 
moral questions in the Church; with the 
same assurance as before, that their inspired 
decisions should be confirmed in heaven, as 
being in fact the rules and principles on which 
the moral government of God would, through 
all future time, be conducted. No man, 
therefore, or body of men, can have power to 
bind or loose in the Church, but he who is 
inspired to know what the laws of the Divine 
government are; for nothing which is de- 
clared on earth can hold good in heaven, as 
determining what is pleasing or displeasing 
to God, but what is in fact a revelation of 
God’s own will, which is the law of his crea- 
tures. The apostles only had that revela- 
tion, and they only therefore had the power 
to declare what was lawful or the contrary, 
“to bind and to loose.” 


Verses 19, 20. If two of you shall agree, 


4c.—These verses are both connected with 
the same. subject. 
by which the apostles were to be led into all 


truth, and to be made the infallible instruct=’ 
ers of the Church and the world, was not -to. 
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That plenary inspiration 
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ed together in my name, there am I in 


the midst of them, ie 
21 4 Then came Peter to him, and 


‘said, Lord, how oft shail my brother sin 


against me, and I forgive him? ' till 
seven times ? 

22 Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times: but, Until 
seventy times seven. 


chap. xvii, 14. 





be granted to them without earnest prayer. 
Accordingly, after the resurrection of Christ, 
they were directed to “tarry at: Jerusalem 
until they were endued with power from on 
high.”  ‘‘ And these all continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication.” ‘“ And 
when the day of pentecost was fully come, 
they were all with one accord in one place,” 
still engaged in the same exercise. Thus 
they agreed on earth as touching the thing 
they should ask, the “power from on high.” 
They were gathered together in the name of 
Christ, by his authority, professing. their 
faith in him, and waiting the fulfilment of his 
promise ; and he, ake he had ascended to 
heaven, was in the midst of them, in his spi- 
ritual presence and. the wonderful effusions 
of his Spirit, and what they asked was done 
for them of their Father which is in heaven. 
This is clearly the primaty meaning of these 
verses ; but they contain general truths of a 
most consolatory kind, and in the strongest 
manner encourage the unity of Christians, and 
their meeting together for prayer. ‘“ Where 
two or three are gathered together,” with 
one accord, “in his name,” and agree to ask 
what he has promised to bestow, their pray- 
ers shall be answered in a spiritual manifes- 


tation of the presence of Christ, and the 


communication of the fulness of all spiritual 
blessings. 

Verse 21. Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sinagainst me ?—Peter, rightly judging that 
what had been enjoined on the subject: of 
gaming abrother who had committed a wrong, 
necessarily implied that the injured party 
should be ready to forgive the injury, inquires 
how often this placable disposition was to be 
exercised. 

Till seven times 2—If the notions of the 
rabbins of our Lord’s time on this subject of 
forgiveness were the same as those of a later 
date, Peter’s charity went beyond the Jewish 
limit, which extended to “three times and 
no more.” “He that says, I have sinned, 
and I repent, they forgive him to three times, 
and, no more.” . Probably, however, Peter 
was not acquainted with the rabbinical rules, 
and merely meant by seven times, very of- 
ten; taking it for granted, that there must be 
‘a limit: to forgiveness. 


Our Lord’s reply, 
‘Until seventy times seven, signifies an inde- 
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23 9 Therefore is the kingdom of 
heaven likened unto a certain king, which 
would take account. of his servants. 

24 And when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thousand * talents. 

25 But forasmuch as he had not to 
pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, 
and his wife, and:children, and all that 
he had, and payment to be made. 

26 The servant therefore fell down, 


ST. MATTHEW. 


A. D. 32. 


and } worshipped him, saying, Lord, have 
patience with me, and 1 will pay thee 
all. 

27 Then-the lord of that servant was 
moved with compassion, and loosed him, 
and forgave him the debt. 

28 But the same servant went out, and 
found one of his fellow servants, which 
owed him a hundred: { pence: and he 
laid hands on him, and took Aim by the 
throat, sdying, Pay me that thou owest. 











* A talent is ‘750 ounces of silver; which, after five 
; shillings the ounce, is 1871. 10s, 


+ Or, besought him—{ The Roman penny is the 
eighth part of an ounce ; which, after five shillmgs 
the ounce, is 74d. 





finite number, a number which -has no limit. 
‘As often as an offending brother, as stated by 
St. Luke, shall “turn again to thee, and 
repent,” so often art thou to forgive. By 
forgiveness is here meant, that which extends 
to actual reconciliation. Great prominence is 
-given to this duty in the discourses of our 
Lord; all the angry, and harsh, and malig- 
nant passions are utterly inconsistent with 
the spirit of his religion. His coming into 
the world was the result of infinite pity and 
kindness to’ the race of man,.and his own 
example of placability and benevolence must 
be followed by his disciples, or they will be 
at length disowned by him. This is as 
strongly enforced as it is beautifully exempli- 
fied by the parable which follows. 

Verse 23. Therefore is the kingdom of 
heaven likened unto a certain king, $e.— 
That is, the conduct of the sovereign ruler in 
the new dispensation of the Gospel may be 
likened to that of a certain king, fc; avdpwrw 
Basins, avdpwaog being used for cic. 

Which would take account of his servants. 
—The servants here probably are of that class 
who were entrusted with the collection of the 
king’s revenue. ‘To take account, Guvsipos 
Aoyov, is a formula which denotes, like the 
Latin, conferre rationes, to settle an account. 
The servants here mentioned were not slaves; 
dovdog, like tay, being often used in a larger 
sense. That here it is not to be taken for 
slave is plain, the debtor being afterward ap- 
pointed to be sold to pay his debt, which 
would have been of no benefit to the master 
had he been a slave, and therefore already 
the property of his owner. 

Verse 24. Ten thousand talents.—A talent 
of silver contained three thousand shekels, 
and was in value £375 of our money. A 
talent of gold was equal to £4500; but the 


latter is seldom meant, except where ex-. 


- pressed. But the sum in silver was immense, 

and stands for an indefinitely large amount, 

to intimate the exceeding. greatness of our 

debt toward God ; arising out of obligations 

of gratitude, obedience, and service, in which 

we have all so failed that our iniquities are 
13 





more in number than “the sands of the sea 
shore.” ; 

Verse 25. His lord commanded him to be 
sold, gc.—This was the custom in several 
ancient nations beside the Jews. . 

Verse 26. And I will pay thee all—To 
avert so dire a calamity as to be sold into 
slavery, the insolvent debtor appeals to the 
mercy of his lord; he falls at his feet ; pays 
him the lowliest homage ; acknowledges the 
debt, but asks for the indulgence of delay; 
and promises ultimate payment. All these 
circumstances. complete the picture drawn 
by the parable, but are to be cautiously in- 
terpreted to a spiritual sense. This, however, 
may be observed, that we are taught that the 
only way to forgiveness. is to acknowledge 
our debts, and to appeal only to mercy. The 
promise of paying so large a debt was, in- 
deed, a futile one; but it probably glances at 
that too frequent presumption which clings 
to all penitents in the first instance, that they 
shall be able, by future acts of zealous service, 
to make some compensation for past offences. 
The free and princely munificence of our 
Lord, however, spurns all these vain offers 
of compromise; he “is ricu to all them that 
call upon him;” he “giveth liberally, and 
upbraideth not ;” or, as his character and acts 
of grace are here affectingly described, ‘‘'The 
lord of that servant was moved with com- 
passion, and loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt.” 

Verse 28. The same servant went owt and 
found one of his fellow servants, §c.—Not 
immediately perhaps, but after some time ; 
after those grateful emotions which he ought 
always. to have cherished had been suffered 
to subside; after he had, through unfaithful- 
ness to the grace given, suffered the example 
of his lord’s clemency, pity, and munificence 
to lose its effect upon him; after the spirit 
of worldliness and selfishness, with all its” 
obdurating influence upon the affections, had 
been suffered to establish itself in his heart: 
yes, the same servant, mark the emphasis, 
THAT servant, himself, whose prayers. and 
tears had moved the compassion of his lord, 
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_29 And his fellow servant fell down at | servant, I forgave thee all that debt, be- 
his feet, and besought him, saying, Have | cause thou desiredst me : 


patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 

30 And he. would not: but went and 
cast him into prison, till he should pay 
the debt. " 

31 So when his fellow servants saw 
what was done, they were very sorry, 
and came and told unto their lord all that 
was done. 

32 Then his lord, aftersthat he had 
called him, said unto him, O thou wicked 


33 Shouldest not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellow servant, even 
as I had pity on thee? 

34 And his lord was wroth, and deliver- 
ed him to.the tormentors, till he should 
pay all that was due unto him. ~ 

35 So likewise shall my heavenly 
Father do also unto you, if ye from your 
hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses. 








so that, by a munificent liberality, he had 
cancelled his debt of immense amount,’ found 
one of his fellow. servants, who owed him a 
hundred pence, denarii, each of the value of 
seven pence three farthings, and making the 
paltry sum of £3 2s. 6d., sterling, and laid 
hands upon him, and took him by the throat, 
émviys, throttled him, showing equal violence 
of temper, and hard heartedness; and refus- 
ing to listen to the very same prayer, which 
he himself had imploringly offered to his lord. 
And he would not ; but cast him into prison, 
till he should pay the debt; the whole debt, 
which he relentlessly exacted. ‘This excited 
the indignant grief of the rest of the servants, 
who were not unacquainted with the gracious 
manner in which he had been treated by the 
common master, to whom they make known, 
diatapew, gave exact information of the 
affair.. 

Verse 34. To the tormentors.—Bacavisas 
may here simply signify the jailers, or keep- 
ers of the prison, who, from their harshness, 
and, indeed, the punishments: they were often 
directed anciently to inflict. upon criminals, 
might have this appellation. It does not, 
indeed, appear that men were punished by 
torment -simply for debt; but in this case, 
the man who had conducted himself so un- 
feelingly toward his fellow servant had in- 
curred the strong displeasure of the king, and 
was to be regarded as a sort of State prisoner 
as well as debtor ; and such criminals, under 
the despotisms of the east, were usually 
treated with great severity. 








Verse 35. So likewise shall my heavenly 
Father do also to you, &c.—“ With what 
measure we mete, it shall be measured to us 
again ;” if we stand so rigorously upon our 
rights in our transactions with our fellow 
creatures, as to forget the claims of benevo- 
lence and mercy, we must ourselves be con- 
tent. to be dealt with by God in the way of 
exact justice ; if we are deaf to the voice of 
imploring distress, how should we expect 
God to hear our cry in that day of trouble, 
which, notwithstanding present prosperity, 
will come upon us? 
every one. his brother, and that from the heart, 
we shall not obtain forgiveness. This is so 


expressly laid down by Christ, as the rule of ' 


the Divine conduct toward us, even under 
the new covenant of grace, that we shall 
greatly deceive ourselves if we expect that 
any indulgence will be shown to our morose 
and uncharitable tempers. It becomes us, 
therefore, very carefully to cultivate the op- 
posite dispositions, that, not merely from fear, 


but from the free and generous spirit of our 


religion, we may show mercy, as we have 
received mercy, and forgive, as we hope to 
be forgiven. ‘The example of our heavenly 
Father ought to engage us to this duty ; the 
comfort of our minds in reflecting, especially 
at the Lord’s table, that we are “ in love and 
charity” with all men; and, finally, our hope 
of heaven; for this parable plainly teaches 
that our unforgiving spirit will cancel our 
own forgiveness with God, and place us un- 
der his displeasure, both in time and eternity. 


And if we forgive not: 
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t. CHAPTER XIX. 


2 Christ healeth the sick : 3 answereth the Pharisees concerning divorcement : 10 showeth when 
marriage is necessary: 13 receiveth little children: 16 instructeth the young man how to attain 
eternal life, 20 and how to be perfect : 23 telleth his disciples how hard it is for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God, 2% and promiseth reward to those that forsake any thing to follow 
him. att ; 


them at the beginning made them male 
and female, | 

5 And said, ¢ For this cause shall a 
|) man leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave tohis wife: and-¢ they twain shalk - 
be one flesh? 

6 Wherefore they are no more twain, 
but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder. 

7 They say unto him, ¢ Why: did 
Moses then command to give a writing 
of divorcement, and to put her away ? 


1 Anp it came to pass, * that. when 
Jesus had finished these sayings, he de~ 
parted from Galilee, and came into. the 
coasts of Judea beyond Jordan ; 

2 And great multitudes followed him ; 
and he healed them there. 

3.9 The Pharisees also came unto’ 
him, tempting him, and saying unto him, 
Is it lawful for’a man to put away his 
wife for every cause ? 

4 Andhe answered and said unto them, 
Have ye not read, that he which made 


























a Mark x, 1.—b Gen. i, 27.—c Gen. ii, 24; Ephes. v, 31.—d 1 Cor. vi, 16.—e Deut, xxiv, 1. 


CHAPTER XIX. Verse 1. Into. the 
- coasts of Judea, beyond Jordan.—No part of 
Judea was beyond Jordan, unless we suppose 
Perea to be sometimes designated Judea, 
which, indeed, was the case with foreigners ; 
but, in the Gospels, the distinction, of the dis- 
tricts of Palestine. is accurately maintained. 
Tlepay cov Topdavov may then be taken to sig- 
nify, as in Mark, by the farther side of Jor- 
dan; that is, through the country which lay 
-along the other side of Jordan. 
Verse 3. Is it lawful for a man _to put 
away his wife. for every cause 2—That is). 
any cause whatever. ‘This was a point in 
dispute among the learned Jews themselves. 
The school of Hillel allowed divorce for any 
cause of dissatisfaction whatever, interpret- 
ing the clause, Deut. xxiv, 1, “And she find | 
no favour in his eyes,” in the freest possible 





them, he decided in favour of purity and mo- 
rality, and, in a manner-wholly unanswerable, 
showed how they had departed from the’ ori- 
ginal institution of marriage. “In the be- 
ginning,” when man was in his purity and’ 
perfection, but“one male and one female were 
created, a sufficient proof that polygamy is: 
contrary to the original constitution of hu- 
man nature and society; and has been con- 
firmed in all ages and countries to this day,. 
‘by the nearly equal proportion of male and 
female births. This circumstance’ alone, 
which necessarily supposes providential ar- 
rangement, strongly indicates polygamy to: 
be: contrary tothe will of God; and if so, it 
determines the question of divorce; for di- 
vorees at, the mere caprice of the parties,. 
“for every cause,” by leading to the marry- 
ing of many women, though in succession, 
manner, and separate from its connection | was but polygamy in another form. But 
with the following clause : “‘ because he hath | there'was not only the original fact, the crea- 
found some uncleanness in her.” On the | tion of but one man and one woman; Moses 
contrary, the school of Schammah, by a strict | has also recorded the original law, which 
interpretation of the whole passage, limited | was made prospectively for the descendants. 
divorce to cases of adultery. The Jews in|of the-first pair, and this our Lord adduces: 
general followed the most licentious interpre- | in the next verse. 

tation, and were notoriously guilty of putting| Verse 5. And said, For this: cause shalt 
_ away their wives on trivial occasions. Hence | a man leave father, §c.—In Genesis these 
Josephus coolly states, that he divorced his | words appear to have been spoken by Adam 
wife yum apsoxomsvog aueNs TOIg sbso1, “not | when Eve was brought to him; but as they 
being pleased with her manners.” In putting|.were not applicable to himself, who had no 
their question on this subject to our Lord;)| father and mother, they are to be considered’ 
the Pharisees are said to have te #him,|:as spoken to his descendants, and therefore. 
they not only designed to make al. his’ ‘prophetically, and under Divine authority as 
far-famed wisdom as an expounder of thie'law, laying down the Law or marriacs for future: 
but they probably. expected that he would | generations, and they are therefore here said 
decide on the stricter ee wished to find|to have been spoken by God, whose voice: 
am occasion of cavilling atthe rigidness of | Adam was. “ For this cause,” because she 
his doctrine.: Our Lord did not disappoint | was “ taken out of the man, shall aman leave: 
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8 He saith unto them, Moses because 
of the hardness of your hearts suffered 
you to put away your wives: but from 
the beginning it was not so. 

9 fAnd I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry. another, com- 


mitteth adultery ; and whoso marrieth 
her which is put away doth commit adul- 
tery. 

10 4 His disciples say unto him, If re 
the case of the man be so with his wife, 
it is not good to, marry. 1 aa 

11 But he said unto them, All men 


Luke xvi, 18; 1 Cor. vii, 11. : was { 

































f Matt. v, 32; Mark x, 11; 





the writing inevidence. Moses did this not of 
his own authority, but under Divine direction, 
as in all the.other laws he delivered; so that 
here is no plea for any private person or 
government to infringe upon the original law 
of the marriage relation.. He only who gave 
the law has the right to relax it. ‘That re- 
laxation was however but temporary ;- and 
our Lord here again takes the character of 
Lawgiver, as well as teacher, by re-enact- 
ing the original law, and abrogating the 
relaxation, though that rested upon the same 
author as the other Mosaic institutions. 
“From the beginning it was not so,” nor 
shall it be henceforward ; for I say unto you, 
“Whoever shall put away his wife, &c.” This 
then is the formally-promulged law of the 
Christian dispensation. “The Lord hateth 
putting away ;” and in no case is it permitted; 
but that one in which the very essence of the 
relation is previously destroyed, and the 
twain have ceased to be “ one flesh.” 

Verse 10. If the case of a man be so, &c. 
—Airia signifies here a condition or relation; 
the disciples meaning, that if for the innu- 
merable vexations and trials which may pro- 
bably arise in the marriage state, and for the 
vices into which a wife may fall, short of 
adultery, there is no remedy by divorce ; 
wt is not good to marry. ‘This might be true 
in a few cases, but certainly not generally ; 
and whatever trials may arise out of that 
state, the remedy lies not in giving facility to 
divorces. It is the very permanence of the 
relation which usually calls forth prudence in 
forming the connection, and the idea of indis- 
solubility has a powerful effect.in bringing 
the parties to make the best of their lot, even ; 
when they are not the most fitly married, and P 
often effects a salutary accommodation. Be- % 
side, our Lord must be considered as having 
respect to the spirit and influence of his own 
religion, in bringing in again the original law 
of marriage in allitsforce. That “ hardness 
of heart” which the early Jews appear to 
have been remarkable for, could have no 
place where a religion of perfect benevolence 
was received, and where women were to have 
great honour and consideration, as they have 
had from its very commencement.. For such 
a religion, which softens the character of 
man, and exalts that of woman ; which places 
them in equal relations to God, as “heirs 
together of the grace of life ;” which sancti- 


his father and mother, and cleave unto, apo- 
oxorndnderos, shall be firmly cemented to 
his wife ;” marriage creating a closer and 
more indisseluble relation than even blood ; 
“and they twain shall be one flesh,” or body, 
as the oldest versions properly render it, and 

’ not to be dissolved by your divorces. What 
therefore God hath joined together, by this 
primitive example and law, let not man put 
asunder. This law of marriage no man is 
at liberty to break, and no legislature or state 
has the power to mduify or alter. The bond 
is absolutely indissoluble in every case, but 
that by which the great’ Lawgiver himself 
has dissolved it, the single case of adultery ; 
so that marriage is a sacred, and not a mere 
civil institution; and whatever laws are made 
respecting it, must, to acquire any validity, 
be based upon the supreme law itself, and 
fully recognize it, in all its extent. The 
words, “what God hath joined,” .or. yoked 
“together,” contain a metaphor taken from 
the yoking of oxen, frequently found also in 
Greek and Latin writers, of which Wetstein 
adduces several examples. It was adopted 
probably from the important moral which it 
suggests: first, that in forming marriages, 
there should be mutual fitness between the 
parties ; ‘‘ be not unequally yoked :” second, 
as to their future conduct, that they should 
both pull one way, and take their common 
share in the cares of life, as “ helps meet for 
each other.” In illustration of this, it was a 
part of the marriage ceremony in some an- 
cient nations, to put a yoke upon the necks 
of the newly-married couple. 

Verse 8. Why did Moses then command 
to give a writing of dworcement ? §c.—The 
law of Moses did not command or encourage 
divorces ; but it did not prohibit them strictly 
within the rule of the original law, because 
of the hardness of the hearts of the Jews, 
meaning probably, in compassion to the op- 
pressed condition of the women themselves, 

ee the tyranny of a rigid race of men. 
at Moses commanded was, that in all such 
cases a bill of divorce should be given, (see 
note on Matt. i, 19,) in'orderthat there might 
be time for reflection, and that the separa- 
tion should not be made on the momentary 
impulse of passion; which bill of divorce- 
ment required witnesses, so that no man or 
woman could pretend to be at liberty to marry 
again when they were not ; but must produce 
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cannot receive this saying, save they to 
whom it is given. 

12 For there are some eunuchs, which 
were so born from their mother’s womb : 
and there are some eunuchs, which were 
made eunuchs of men: and, there be 
eunuchs; which have made themselvés 


eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 
He that is able to receive zt, let him re- 
ceive it. ¥ d 

13 4 & Then were there brought unto 
him little children, that he should put hes 
hands on them, and pray: and the dis- 
ciples rebuked them. 





g Mark x, 13; 


Luke xviii, 15. 





fies: marriage by mutual prayer ; and tends 
more than any other to make them one soul 
as well as “ one flesh,” the original law had 
an admirable adaptation. It was a law of 
purity, sentiment, and dignity fitted to the 
elevated character of Christian matrimony. 

Verse 11. All mencannot recewe this say- 
ing.—Our Lord’s answer to the disciples is 
not direct; it is rather grounded upom a con- 
cession :—“ Granting that itis as you say, that 
it is not good to marry, that this is a state 
not so much of choice as of convenience, 
and-brings with it many evils; yet, if this 
were true to the extent you suppose, ‘all 
men cannot receive this saying,’ this opi- 
nion;” or, as Xwpcew here must signify, all 
are not capable of it, that is, of abstaining 
from marriage, or according to the Syriac 
version, “are not sufficient for this thing ;” 
but they only to whom it is given, they who 
are especially called to it, and have grace 
given them to remain in a single state with 
entire purity of thought and conduct. 

Verse 12. There are some eunuchs, Fc.— 
evvouXo¢, is from suv, a bed and ey, one 
‘who has the charge of a bedchamber, persons 
principally employed in the harems of orien- 
tal kings to take charge of and guard their 
women. ‘These were emasculated for that 
purpose ; but as they often rose to posts of 
eminence in such courts, the word is some- 
times used for a minister of state or officer 
of rank, without including the idea of such 
degradation. Eunuchs from thei mother’s 
womb, are those who are either continent 
from natural infirmity or constitution; eunuchs 
of men, are the persons above referred to; 
and eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake, are not those who practise celibacy 
under the idea of attaining higher purity and 
merit, but those who, for the advancement 
of the Gospel, voluntarily live single in order 
to give up themselves uninterruptedly to esta- 
blish and extend it; and may also comprehend 
those who, in times of great persecution and 
danger, choose rather to remain unmarried 
than expose families to the sufferings which 
they expected to be called to endure, or to 
leave them ftiendless by their own martyr- 
dom. Our Lord, however, adds, He that is 
able to receive tt, let him recewve it, that is, 
jet no one receive it except he who is able 
or qualified to live in this state without sin. 
So far therefore was our Lord, as the papists 





pretend, from discouraging marriage, or re- 
presenting celibacy as a state of greater 
honour than marriage, that he commands it 
only in such a case of necessity as should 
arise out of the promotion of “the kingdom 
of heaven” in the world. In only a few per- 
sons, and at particular times, could such a 
¢ase arise in which public usefulness would 
be more promoted by celibacy. Ordinarily, 
men are more useful, both as ministers and 
other officers in the Church, when married ; 
but when.the Gospel was to be preached by 
itinerating. apostles and their —coadjutors, 
when they had “no certain dwelling place,” 
and when they were persecuted from one 
city to another, as to some public characters 
in the Church, family duties and those they 
owed to their office might be incompatible ; 
and it was then their praise voluntarily, to 
give up the honourable relations of husband 
and parent, in the way of sacrifice, for the 
glory of Christ and the interests of religion. 
Yet even these are admonished that they are 
not to recewe the saying unless they are able 
to receive it, not without a sufficient call of 
duty, confirmed to them by the communica- 
tion of special and sufficient ‘grace. 

Verse 13. Then were there brought unto 
him little children, dc.—That these children 
were very young, appears from the word 
Bpspog used by St. Luke, which signifies a 
child from his birth to the age of four years ; 
and also from the action of our Saviour who 
“took them up in his arms.” That they 
were the children of believers, that is, of 
those who received our Lord as the Mes- 
siah, is not so clear; they, however, at least 
believed him to be a person of great sanc- 
tity and a prophet, for from such persons the 
Jews were accustomed to seek a benediction 
uporf their children ; that is, prayer to God 
for his blessing, accompanied by the imposi- 
tion of hands, which was used by the Jews 
in invoking God in behalf of another.— 
Hence it is said, they brought them that he 
should put his hands on them, and pray. 

And the disciples rebuked them.—They 
did this either because of the number who ~ 
crowded around their Master, and so they 
thought it might be too troublesome for him 
to go through this ceremony with them all, 
or because they thought it below his dignity 
to be thus employed, as though he were an 
ordinary prophet. Whatever might be the 
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14 But Jesus said, Suffer little chil- 
dren, and forbid them not, to. come 
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unto me: for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. 








_~ . i 
motive, their rebuking of the parents only 


gave occasion for a more illustrious display 
of his condescension and humility, and for 
teaching them and his ministers, throwgh- 
out all ages, to encourage and not forbid 
children to be brought to him in acts of 
piety. 

Verse 14. Of such are the kingdom of hea- 
ven:—The reason which our Lord here gives 
for bringing children to him, could by no 
means apply to the case, if they were brought 
to be healed of diseases, as. some have as- 
serted, grounding their notion upon'St. Mark’s 
words, “that he would towch them.” There 
is an obvious connection between their being 
solemnly blessed by Christ, which was a 
spiritual act, and being members of his king- 
dom, which is a spiritual relation; but be- 
tween such membership, and the healing of 
their bodily diseases, there is none; since 
“multitudes” were healed by Christ in dif- 
ferent places, who were not at the time, and 
probably never became, the subjects of his 
spiritual and heavenly kingdom. Nor can 
the words in St. Matthew, that he should 
“put his hands upon them and. pray,” be in- 
terpreted by those of St. Mark, if the latter 
are to be understood of touching in the sense 
of healing; while St. Mark’s expression is 
easily interpreted by that of St. Matthew.— 
Neither are we to understand with some, 
that the word roix7wv, rendered by us, of 
such, means merely of such like, of such as 
resemble little children in disposition. There 
is, we allow, an ambiguity in the word, and 
in all others of the same class; but the sense 
must be determined by an honest construc- 
tion of the connection and scope of the pas- 
sage in which they are used. ~This-is plainly 
against the interpretation; for what kind of 
reason was it for our Lord to give to the 
disciples in order to prevent them from 
interfering to~ prevent little children from 
being brought to-him, that other persons, not 
children, but of a disposition in some re- 
spects resembling them,.were the subjects 
of the kingdom of Godt The absurdity 
refutes itself, and the reason for suffering 
the children to be brought to Christ must 
necessarily be found in themselves, and not 
in others; so that we are bound to conclude, 
that, in some ‘sense, “the kingdom of hea- 
ven” is composed of them, they are its sub- 
jects, and partakers of its blessings. That 
this kingdom signifies the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ upon earth, and also that glorious 
reign of God over redeemed and glorified 
men in a future world, are points not to be 
disputed ; and the words of our Lord, if they 
relate. to one, must relate to both. [If little 
children’ are the subjects of his spiritual 





kingdom on earth, then, until the moment 
that by actual sin they bring personal eon- 
demnation upon themselves, they ‘remain 
heirs of the kingdom of eternal glory; and 
if they become the subjects of the latter by 
dying, then a previous vital relation must 
have existed on earth between them and 
Christ as their Redeemer and Sanctifier ; or 
else we must assign the sanctification of the 
nature of man, which even. in infants is fallen 
and corrupt, to a future state, which is con- 
trary to the Seriptures. Our Lord’s words, 
therefore, respect that mediatorial kingdom 
which he was then employed in establishing; 
and they have a farther prospective refer- 
ence to a future state of felicity. | As to both, 
however, it is to be observed, that. children 
under the years of accountability are the 
subjects spoken of, and these alone: That 
all such stand in a spiritual relation to him, 
as the sovereign’ of “the kingdom of hea- 
ven,” the head of this Church, is. proved 
from his own words, and that this relation is 
not a merely nominal, but a vital and benefi- 
cial. one, appears as clearly from his praying 
for them, putting: his hands upon them and 
blessing them ;: all which, being acts of fa- 
vour and acceptance, indicated their most 
certain heirship, through his merits and inter- 
cession, should they die before forfeiture of this 
grace by personal actual offence, to the feli- 
cities of immortal life in his perfected king- 
dom above. ‘Thus this important passage 
satisfactorily proves’ the share which infants 
have in the mercies of the Redeemer, both 
in this and in a future life: how far it esta- 
blishes a right to administer to them the 
ordinance of Christian baptism, is ‘a distinct 
question. Taken alone, it can only be made 
use of for that purpose as.supporting a gene- 
ral presumption; but in connection with the 
more direct arguments usually employed on 
this subject, it presents a very favourable 
aspect toward this practice, and was so re- 
garded in the primitive Church. That these 
children were not baptized by Christ, is 
allowed; and for this it is a sufficient rea- 
son to give, that proper Christian baptism 
was not then instituted; but as the words 
plainly indicate that infants are the subjects 
of the mediatorial kingdom of Christ in the 
way of grace and acceptance, it appears 
fitting that they should receive some sign of 
that relation, and that there should be some 
visible declaration of theix being compre- 
hended in the new covenant, as there was of 
the comprehension of the children of the de- 
scendants of Abraham, in the ancient edition 
of the same covenant of grace, of which the 
rite of circumcision was the sign and seal. 
Previous to the children, here brought to 
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15 And he laid Ais hands on them, 
and departed thence. : 
16 “» And, behold, one came and said 
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unto him, Good Master, what good thing 
shall I do, that I may have eternal life? 
17 And he said unto him, Why callest 





h Mark x, 17; 





Luke xviii, 18. 





Christ, receiving the blessing of Christ, they 
stood in a relation of grace to him, of which 
his manner of receiving them was both a 
visible sign and seal; and the value of that 
consisted in its being both. It was thus a 

ublic declaration of the love of Christ to 
infants, of the certainty of their salvation, 


» and of these being the objects of his pray- 


ers which could not be offered without bene- 
ficial effect; while it encouraged a pious.act 
upon the part of the parents, and placed 
them under responsibility to train them up in 
religion and piety. To this, although. the 
weight of the argument rests upon other 
grounds, it must be acknowledged that infant 
baptism bears an interesting correspondence. 
It recognizes the previous grace and good 
will of Christ to children; it is an act of 
piety in which they are brought to Christ. for 


his blessing; it is a standing public declara-: 


tion of the interest which the infant part of 
the human race have in the atonement; it 
places parents under proper vows and re- 
sponsibilities.as to the religious education of 
their children; and if by other arguments 
from holy writ it is satisfactorily proved to 
have taken the place of circumcision, and to 
be properly a sacrament, it is not only a 
sign, but a seal, of the covenant of grace 
granted for the comfort and encouragement 
of parents, and by which the full grace of 
that covenant is confirmed to their children 
as they are fitted to receive it; beside the 
advantage ofa visible connection with. the 
Christian Church, answering to that invisi- 
ble connection which, independent of any 
outward rite, they, in fact, enjoy by virtue 
of their federal union with its Head. 

Verse 16. One came.—He was a young 
man, a8 appears from a subsequent verse ; 


‘and rich; and, as stated by St. Luke, a 


ruler, a civil magistrate, or, it may be, one 
of the sanhedrim. His inquiry was most 
important ; but youth, riches, and rank were 
to put his compliance with the counsel he 
sought to a severe test, and at length they 
carried it against his convictions. 

Good Master.—That this young man had 
great veneration for Christ appears from his 
manner of approaching him, “ kneeling,” as 
stated by St. Mark; but that he only regard- 
ed him as a prophet, not as the Divine Mes- 
siah, is as manifest. It is on this ground, 
therefore, that our Lord reproves him for 
using the title’of respect to him, ‘“‘Goop Mas- 
ter,” which he ought to have reserved for God 
alone; for the rabbins were wont to exact 
high titles from their disciples; and under 
the view of conciliating our Lord, this young 





man approached him in the language of in- 
decorous compliment. ‘This title, however, 
was not rejected by our Lord because im- 
properly applicable to him, but because it was 
improperly applied by one who regarded him 
only as a mere man, or at hest but as a hu- 
man being, not as the Divine Messiah. The 
argument which has therefore been some- 
times built upon’ this text, to prove that 
Christ himself disclaimed Divinity, is wholly - 
unsound; for our Lord did not in this case 
restrain one from calling him “ good,”> who 
came professing his persuasion that ha was 
a Divine person; or one who entreated him 
to do an act which.supposed Divine power; 
and so might be considered as implying such 
a persuasion; but one who addressed him 
only as a teacher, good TreacuErR, didacxare 
ayats, and proposed a question which all 
eminent.teachers among the Jews professed 
to answer: ‘ What good thing shall I do that 
T may have eternal life?” For want of attend- 
ing to this, the orthodox, fearing the pervert- 
éd use which Arians and Secinians have ever 
been ready to make of this passage, have too 
eagerly caught at a various reading, which 
appears in some MSS. and versions, and 
which is supported by several of the fathers. 
It is, Ti we egwrag sep: Tov wyadou ; “* Why 
askest thou me concerning good?” But the 
internal evidence alone is destructive of this 
emendation, because it deprives what follows 
of all meaning ; for whether we read the se- 
quel as in the received text, OQudsis ayadoc, 
smn Sis, 0 @eos, “ There is none good but 
one, ‘that is God,” or Eig ectw 0 wyabog, 


“ There is one that is good,” &c: the words 


have no perceivable connection with the pre- 
vious part of the reply, ‘Why askest thou 
me concerning good ?”? which, according to 
this reading, means not the good being, but 
the good thing which was to be done in order to 
attain life. .A most preponderating weight of 
authority ought to be produced from MSS. and 
versions before the text can be resigned to 
so disjointing and destructive a criticism ; 
but the truth is, that the evidence from ver- 
sions is nearly balanced, while that of the 
MSS, is beyond comparison superior in fa- 
vour of the common reading; which alone 
furnishes a consistent or indeed a conceiva- 
ble meaning. For, as Campbell well ob- 
serves, “nothing can be more pertinent than 
to say, ‘If you believe that God alone is good, © 
why do you call me so” whereas nothing 
can appear less pertinent-than, ‘If you be- 
lieve that God alone is good, why do you 
consult me concerning the good that you 
must do? ” 
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thou me good? there is none good but 
one, that is, God: but if thon wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments. 

18 He saith unto him, Which ?. Jesus 
said, i Thou shalt do no murder, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

19 Honour thy father and hy mother : 


and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as| 


thyself. 





i Exodus, 


lis Wilt crete oS pp tr ei a 

But if thow wilt enter into life, gce.—If 
thou art sincerely and seriously bent upon 
the great work of salvation, keep the com- 
mandments. 'Thus while he reproves him 
for using flattering titles, and through him 
still more forcibly reproved the pride of the 
Pharisaic rabbins, he condescends to answer 
an inquiry which appears to have been pro- 
posed with an honest intention. The answer 
of our Lord is not to be understood.as given 
with reference to the covenant of works, the 
ground on which some commentators place 
it, under the idea that if-it was a serious and 
not a hypothetie direction, it would be incon- 


sistent with the doctrine of justification by’ 


faith.’ The answer is to be considered with 
reference to the young man’s question, which 
was, not, “‘ How shall I be justified?” but 
‘“ How shall I enter into. eternal life,” or be 
finally saved? It is in no respect therefore 
an answer inconsistent with Christian doc- 
trine, which, while it teaches that we are 
justified by faith only, as strongly enjoins 
that, if we would enter into life, and be finally 
saved, we must keep the commandments. 
The connection of this obedience with the 
atonement, and the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the heart, it is true, is not fully brought 
forward; but nothing is said contrary to 
either, and the case did not as yet require 
farther doctrinal explanation. 

- Verse 18. He saith to him, Which, Fe.— 
He alludes to the vain distinctions made by 
the Pharisees between greater and smaller 
commandments, and the greatest and the 
least ; or, it is perhaps still more probable, 
from the answer of our Lord, that he wished 
to know whether he referred to moral rules 
or to ritual observances, the importance of 
which had been so magnified by the Phari- 
sees as to lead to the neglect of ‘‘ the weight- 
jer matters of the law,” justice, mercy, an 
charity. “Those commandments which our 


‘Lord selects as necessary to be observed, do |. 


not exclude the others contained in the two 


tables, but are adduced as INSTANCES of mo-; 


ral, in opposition to ritual, obedience; and ‘he 


leaves the decalogue to bring in the general. 


command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” which is in Levit. xix, 18, in 
order to. show that he comprehended all the 
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20. The young man saith unto him, All 
these things have I kept from my youth 
up: what lack I yet? 

21 Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou -hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 
sure in heaven: and come and follow me. 

22 But when the young man heard that 


saying, he went away.sorrowful : for he. 


had great possessions. 





chap. xx, 13. 


hi sa Aaa Des, Re eae en SSO ROD 
moral precepts of the law, as well as those 
of the decalogue. This manner of quoting 
a part for the whole was familiar with the 
Jews. It is also observable, that our Lord 
does not follow the order of the commands 
of the second table; probably to show, as the 
Jews themselves express. it, that ‘there is 
neither first nor last in the law;”. and, that 
such -is the perfection and. fulness of every 
precept, that it is of no consequence which 
is first or last quoted. Various reasons have 
been given, why Christ mentions only the 
duties of the second table, not the first; our 
duty to our neighbour, and. not to God; but 
the true one lies upon the surface. .'The love 
of God, in which all the precepts of the first 
table are summed up, can only be made 
manifest and proved by our obedience to his 
moral commands; and where that is, in the 
true extent, and as arising from right princi- 
ples, the other cannot be wanting. Nor is 
this a proof to others only; it is the best 
proof to ourselves, since we thus know, and 
perhaps only thus fully know, whether we 
truly, love God, or are under the influence of 
a mere inoperative sentiment and emotion. 
Verse 20.. All these things have I kept 
from my youth up.—F rom this it appears, 
that, though a young man, he was not very 
young ; for his answer supposes a’ conside- 
rable space between his coming to the know- 
ledge of good and.evil, and the present time. 
Indeed, his being a ruler sufficiently indi- 
cates that he was not in the common accep- 
tation a youth. That, as to the letter and 
his outward conduct, he had observed these 
commands; is probable ; and that he had been 
from his childhood serious and moral. But 
that he knew-not “the length and breadth” 
of the law in its spirituality, is abundantly 
manifest; and that he formed much too high 


d| an estimate of his virtue, the sequel speedily 


proved. ; 

Verse 21. If thou wilt be perfect.—The 
question of the young man, What lack I 
yet 2 that ’is, In what am I deficient? ex- 
plains the meaning of the term perfect, as it 
is here used. If thou wilt be complete, so 
that nothing shall be wanting in thee in 
order to attain eternal life, fully renounce 
the world, and become a spiritual man. Sell 
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23.9 Then said Jesus ‘unto his dis- 
ciples, Verily I say unto’ you, That a 
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rich man shall hardly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. , 





ail that. thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come and follow me.—Thus was he brought 
to the test.- Christ approved of his serious- 
ness and general character; and beholding 
in him what was amiable and hopeful, as it 
is said by Mark, “he loved him,” he mani- 
fested a strong emotion of affection toward 
him; and now throws open to him that gate 
of life which he desired toenter. In a word, 
he invites him: to become. one of his select 
and more intimate disciples, to be trained up by 
him to a more perfect knowledge of spiritual 
things, and to be thereby qualified to teach 
them to others. But'this privilege he could 
only obtain by making sacrifices ; and, much 
as Christ loved him, he did not lighten the 
cross which he was to take up; and fora 
reason which ought to sustain us under the 
erosses which may be appointed to us to 
bear; he did not lighten it, because he loved 
him. ‘This was his only way to life: a small- 
er demand might be made upon others con- 
sistent with their safety; but his. secret 
attachment to wealth, rank, and external 
influence could only thus be detected and ex- 
posed to himself, and be cured by one mighty 
act of self renunciation. But here his feeble 
virtue failed; for he went away sorrowful ; 
not cavilling at the answer, not angry, but 
grieving, inwardly convinced that Christ had 
epened to him the only sure way of life, yet 
so entangled by earthly affections, that he 
could not make an effort toward it. For he 
had great possessions. This is a touching 
relation, heightened at every step by the se- 
xioushess of the young man’s inquiry after 


eternal life; the respectful manner of his’ 


approach to Christ; the excellence of his 
moral character from his earliest youth; the 
affection with which our Lord regarded him, 
the sorrowful struggle of spirit with which 
he departed; and, to close the whole, the 
perfect’ silence respecting him afterward, 
_ which renders it probable that he gained the 
world, which he could not sacrifice, and dost 
‘his soul. It is left on record as a solemn 
warning against preferring the things of earth 
to the interests of our salvation; and espe- 
cially to. guard the young ‘against closing 
their hearts against the calls of Christ, under 
the influence of worldly hopes and pleasures. 
On this young ruler being required to sell his 
property and renounce his civil offices and 
yank, and to follow Christ, it may be remark- 
ed, that not only did He who knew the heart 
of man see that this way was necessary for 
his salvation, but that it ;was no more than he 
had required of all the apostles, who left all 
and followed him, in order to be his imme- 
diate and peculiar, disciples; and farther, 





that, for a short time, and for reasons arising 
out of the peculiar state of the Jewish Church 
after the day of pentecost, all the rich were 
required to sell their possessions, and form a 
common fund, out of which the wants of all 
were to be supplied, while they all gave them- 
selves up to. spiritual exercises, in order to 
lay the foundations of the new religion broad 
and deep among the wondering people. That 
this was a temporary arrangement, will be. 
shown in the proper place. In this instance, 
however, the young man was not required to 
bring his wealth into'the common stock, from 
which Christ and his disciples were supported. 

It was too great a property to be sod ap- 
plied. The whole wealth our Lord admitted 
appears to have’ been carried by Judas in a 
bag, which was replenished as occasion re- 
quired by the small contributions. of a few 


pious persons, chiefly women ; and even this 
was regarded with so little attention, that 


Judas occasionally robbed it without being 
called to account, although the omniscient 
eye of our Lord could not be deceived. The 
injunction, therefore, was, “Sell all thou hast, 
and give to the poor;” and our Lord thereby 
showed his disinterestedness in the advice 
he gave, while all suspicion would have been 
precluded, had the young man had the cou- 
rage to follow the advice. ; 
Verse 23. A rich man shall hardly enter, 
gc.—-He may enter, but he must do’ so dud- 
xorwe, with difficulty ; and whether the king- 
dom of heaven be understood of the Church 
on earth, or the state of the glorified in hea- 
ven, the words are equally applicable. To 


enter the visible Church when in a state of 
prosperity and ‘honour, when in fact, as in 


nations nominally Christian, that Church 
embraces the world, is not difficult, being 
only a matter of education and example ; but 
to be admitted among the truly humble and 
spiritual, whose names are written in heaven, 
and who only are considered in truth as com- 
posing “the kingdom of heaven,” the rich 
man must make the same renunciations of 
worldly affections and pride now as in the’ 
time of Christ; and whatever difficulties 
riches then presented, exist now. ‘The hin- 
derances offered by riches to wisdom and 
virtue were perceived by heathen sages, and 
remarks to this effect appear in their writ- 
ings; but their views of virtue were super- 
ficial and defective, and the case: was but 
very partially known to them. Riches natu- 
rally entangle the heart; but earthly and 
heavenly affections are incompatible : wealth 
insensibly nurtures up a feeling of superiority 
to others; but in the Christian Church each 
is to prefer another before himself: they 
tempt to ease’ and indulgence; whereas the 
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24 And again I say unto: you, It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye 


of a needle, than for a rich man to enter | 


into the kingdom of God. 
25 When his disciples heard it, they 
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were exceedingly amazed, saying, Who 
then can be saved? 

26 But Jesus beheld them, and said 
unto them, With men this is.impossible ; 
but with God all things are possible. 





disciple of Christ is to deny himself, and keep 
his body under subjection: they are a trust 
given forthe public good; but great is the 
danger lest the stewards of them should be 
found unfaithful, and spend upon their own 
vanities what God designed for others, ‘and 
for their sakes made the rich the almoners 
of his bounty: they naturally give their pos- 
sessors influence and power; but these are 
among. the strongest temptations to arro- 
gance, and self will, and self seeking, all of 
which are forbidden by the meekness and 
simplicity of our religion. How difficult 
then is it for a rich man to sink into: that 
spirit of self renunciation, in which alone he 
ean enter Christ’s spiritual kingdom, remain 
a lively member of it, and acquire a full meet- 
ness for the future state of felicity ! 

Verse 24. Itis easier for a camel, Fc.— 
It has been disputed among critics whether 
xapmrov, a camel, or xopidov, a cable rope, 
should be here read; and Euthymius and 
Theophylact contend that both words have 
the latter meaning. But xapsAov has no sup- 
port from MSS. ; and that xaymdov signifies 
a camel cannot be doubted, however other- 
wise it may be figuratively used. Thus in 
the proverb, “To strain at a gnat and to 
swallow a camel,” we must understand the 

_animal so called, and not surely a cable rope. 
Some MSS. of authority, for dice, have 
sigeAdew ; but the sense is not thereby affect- 
ed. The expression is proverbial and hyper- 
bolical; and as in the Jewish writings we 
find impossible or absurd endeavours com- 
pared to an attempt to make “an elephant 
pass through the eye of a needle,” of which 
Buxtorf and Lightfoot have given examples, 
there is no reason for departing from the 
usual sense. Our Lord here intends to ex- 
pres8 an impossibility, not a mere difficulty ; 
‘but whether an attempt be made to pass a 
camel ora cable rope through the eye of a 
‘needle, popiss from pagrw, to sew, the im- 
possibility is expressed with equal strength. 
The conjecture of Harmer in his Observa- 
tions, that there is here “an allusion to the 
Arabs training their camels to kneel so as to 


enter low door ways, though with difficulty, 


is wholly absurd. 

~ Verse 25. Exceedingly amazed.—St. Mark 
says, “astonished out of measure,” as still 
clinging to their notions of an earthly monar- 
chy. That sucha kingdom of heaven should 
-exclude the rich and great, might naturally 
exceedingly surprise them; and indeed might 


equally surprise us but for what follows. For 


though we are instructed in the spiritual na- 


be good also.” 





ture of the dominion of Christ, yet we ex- 
pect that it shall become universal in extent, 
and impress its influence upon all: ranks, ac- 
cording to the prophecies. But if it be im- 
possible for the rich to enter, we might ask, , 
whether as such they are to be excluded ; or 
whether they must all part with their wealth 
as a necessary qualification for admission. 


‘Even then we should be surrounded with 
‘difficulties ; because if one parted with his 


riches, ,others: would gather them; and if 
property, by an equal distribution, were to be 
diffused among all, how the affairs of life 
could be carried on would be a perplexing 
inquiry. But the whole is relieved by what 
follows: with men this is impossible. ~ Adu- 
varov is not to be here taken in the sense of 
hard or difficult. And an example which 
has been quoted from Plato in favour of this 
softer sense is not satisfactory : aAoudisg O’ov 
ooodea xo ayabss aduvarov, “ But it is im- 
possible that they who are very rich should 
For the sense of the term is 
as absolute in. these words of Plato as those 
of our Lord: and what is more conclusive is, 


that to take aduvarev to signify difficult, de- 


stroys the point of the text ;. for. we must sup- 


pose that, though difficult, it might be done 
without.God, which is contrary to the whole 
‘doctrine of our salvation. 
themselves, and without the special succours 


With men, left to 


of an omnipotent grace, itis utterly. amposst- 
ble for a rich man-to become so humble, so 


heavenly minded, so simple in intention, so 


self denying, -as is necessary for his being a 


member of the true, spiritual Church of 


Christ ; but with God all things are possible, 


which is not to be taken as an abstract truth 


mérely, but is applicable to the occasion. 
God, by his powerful and renewing influence 


upon the hearts of the rich, can bring them 


into this‘ required state of mind, and allow 
them to retain their rank and riches, yet so — 
that dignity, leisure, wealth, and influence 
shall all be consecrated to his service, em- 
ployed for the benefit of mankind, and; by a 
reflected influence, for the spiritual benefit 
of the rich themselves. - This is one of the 
noblest triumphs of the grace of God in man ; 
but how few of the rich seek it, and thus be- 
come “rich toward God!” Such, however, 
even in our Lord’s days, were Nicodemus, 
Joseph of Arimathea, Joanna, the wife of 
Chusa, Herod’s steward, and many illustri- 
ous examples afterward. 

Verse 27. We have forsaken all, and fol- 
lowed thee; what, §c.—This question ap- 
pears to have been dictated by Peter's reflec- 
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27 . Then answered Peter and 
said unto him, Behold, we have forsaken 
all, and followed thee; what shall we 
have therefore ? 


, 
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~ 28 And Jesus said unto them, Verily. 
I say unto you, That ye, which have fol- 
lowed me, in the regeneration when the 
Son of man shall sit in the throne of his 
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tions upon the case of the young man. He 
felt that, had he followed the advice of Christ, 
and forsaken all his riches, he must in some 
way have been greatly the gainer; and, know- 
ing that he and his fellow apostles, if they had 
not sacrificed. as much, yet had given up all, 
asks what they should have, 71 apa. eo'rou 
nusv, what should be their reward. ‘This 
appears to have been an inquiry dictated by 
the predominance of a spiritual mind ; for he 
must have perceived, from what had been 
just said, that no hope of earthly advantages 
was held out by their Master. The answer 
shows that Christ had approved of their con- 
duct. By giving up all, though little, they 
had given full proof of their sincerity, and, 
as Grotius well observes, Christ did not esti- 
mate their attachment to him “from, the 


quantity: and measure of the things relin- 


quished, but from the mind and intention with 
which they had relinquished them.” - 

Verse 28. In the regeneration, g&c.— 
Tlodryyeveoin signifies the reproduction, res- 
toration, renovation. Itis used by. Cicero to 
express the restoration of his fortune and 
dignity ; by Josephus, for the re-occupation 
of Judea, after the captivity ; and by Philo, 
both for the renovation of the earth after the 
deluge, and to express the new condition of 
the soul in a future state. It is only once 
more used in the New Testament, ‘Titus iii, 
5; and'there is explained by the clause which 
follows, ‘“ the renewing of the Holy Ghost ;” 
which gives it an entirely moral sense, and 
refers it to the spiritual change which Divine 
influence produces in the whole character of 
individual believers. ‘The sense of this pas- 
sage is’ greatly determined by the punctua- 
tion. If we connect the words, sv rn xaAty- 
yevedia, With following Christ, these then 
mean, that the course of discipline in which 
our Lord trained his disciples during his 
personal abode with them as their teacher, 
was the regeneration spoken of, a sense 
which it will not well bear; but if we con- 
nect this clause with the time when the re- 
wards promised should be conferred upon 
the apostles, then we must either refer it to 
the perfected Gospel dispensation, or to what 
is called the millennial state ; or to the resur- 
rection from the dead, and the day of judg- 
ment. - Hach of these has been advocated 
by eminent mén; but the two last with little 
reason. At the.day of judgment, not only 
the twelve tribes of Israel are to be judged, 
but all mankind; nor do we find that the 


apostles upon “ twelve thrones” are. to, take | 
that prominent part in the proceedings ‘of: 


judge the world. | 3,<" 


that last day which is here assigned them.— 
The whole doctrine of a millennium, as it is 
supposed to, imply: a personal appearance 
and visible reign of Christ; upon earth, will 
be shown to be contradictory to certain pas- 
sages, which will come under notice in their 
proper place; and if there be no Scriptural 
ground to expect such an appearance of 
Christ-on earth in glory, then what is here 
said of the apostles must be referred to some 
other time. It remains therefore only, that 
“the regeneration” must be understood to 
signify the perfected dispensation of Christ’s 
Gospel, under which the great and Divine 
work of human restoration from a state of 
guilt and sin, to the favour and image. of 
God, and that ‘renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,” by which St. Paul explains the 
word mwadswyyésveia, Was commenced in its 
power and efficacy, and shall continue as 
long as the dispensation itself. The Syriac 
version renders it ‘‘ the new world,” which 
seems, to answer to the Jewish “age to 
come,” which commenced. with Messiah’s 
manifestation,, and continued to the end of 
all things. In this view, therefore, the pro- 
mise thus made to the apostles is, that in this 
new age, to commence at our Lord’s return 
to his glory, when his renewing and re- 
storing religion should be fully. introduced, 
they should receive the reward of their fol- 
lowing him as his disciples at the expense 
of their entire renunciation of the world. 
When the Son of man shall sit in the 
throne of his glory.—This farther marks the 
time of the reward. From this expression - 
being used in chap. xxv, 31, when Christ’s 
second coming to judge the world is certainly 
spoken ‘of, it has been concluded that the 
same event is here also intended; and it is 
this which appears to have misled many. 
with respect to the sense of the passage.— 
But in chap. xxv, 31, this coming of Christ is 
connected with circumstances which oblige 
us to understand it of Christ’s coming to 
judge the world; and this sense follows from 
them, not from the mode of expression. In 
fact, when he ascended into heaven, he sat 
upon the throne of his glory, or his glorious 
throne; he. “entered into his glory;” all 
power was given to him in heaven and earth, 
and “ angels, principalities, and powers were ~ 
made subject unto him.” The expression, 
therefore, is not less literally true of his glo- 
rification and entrance upon his mediatorial 
kingdom, than of his coming from heaven to 
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glory, !ye also shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve. tribes of 
Israel. 

_ 18t. Luke, 


The allusion is here to. the pudapyou, or an- 
cient heads of the tribes, who sat near the 


throne, and assisted the king of Israel in 


his judgments; or, still more probably, to the 
Jewish sanhedrim, in’ which the high priest 
sat surrounded by the principal rulers, and 
doctors of the law. The pre-eminence and 
authority of the apostles in the Church are 
thus finally. and strongly expressed. They 
are next to Christ, and he instructs and go- 
verns the Church through them. 

Judging the twelve tribes of Israel.—The 
figure is still continued. _ To judge is here, 
not. to condemn, but to have authority; to 
preside over, or rule. - Thus, “ Jephthah 
judged Israel six years,” Judges xii, 7; for 
xpivw answers to the Hebrew yaw, which 
often signifies to govern; and ‘hence the 
judges who succeeded Joshua are called 
cywauw.. The twelve tribes of Israel are 
mentioned here’ and in other places of the 
New Testament, because, though the ten 
tribes which were carried away by Shalma- 


nezer never returned in a body, yet many of , 


each tribe remained. in the land, and many 
more returned at different times ; so that, at 
and before the time of Christ, the twelve 
tribes were commonly spoken of: Thus Jo- 
sephus says, that six persons out of each of 
the twelve tribes were sent to Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, to translate the Scriptures into 
Greek: so also in Acts xxvi, 7, St. Paul 
speaks in the. familiar language of the day, 
when he. says, “Unto which promise our 
twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and 
night, hope to. come;” and .St. James’s 
epistle is addressed “to the twelve tribes 
scattered abroad.” There is no need, there- 
fore, to look for a future restoration of the 
twelve tribes, in order-to fix the time of 
which our Lord is speaking, because they 
were then existing in Judea,.and the neigh- 
_ bouring countries, though mingled with each 
other, and without distinct governments or 
tribes. . But these words, like. the former, 
are figurative. The Christian Church, is 
“the Israel of God,” and every believer is a 
son of Abraham. From the first, the natu- 
ral descendants of Abraktam by Isaac and 
Jacob were invested with a typical character, 
and the grand antitype was the whole body 
of true believers,. the spiritual seed of the 
spiritual Isaac.’ To have authority under 
Christ in this spiritual Church, to convey 
_ immediately from him its doctrines and laws, 
to regulate its discipline and its services, to 
encourage the humble spirits by promises, to 
direct the perplexed by counsel, to excite the 


languid by exhortation, to restrain the vicious 
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» 29 And every one that: hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, 





chap. xxii, 30. 


by rebukes, to exhibit as the motives to sub- 
mission and obedience to Christ all: the 
hopes of heaven, and all the terrors of future 
punishment, with an: authority which they 
only possessed, and continue to possess to 
this day: these were to be the rewards of: 
the fishermen and publicans of Galilee, who 
had left all to follow Christ... And who of 
mankind have been raised to equal honour and 
influence ?’ Where are the men whose names 
are so venerable; and so. often pronounced ? 
Where the authority which is so often, ap- 
pealed to on all moral questions? Where 
the writings which lay such hold upon the. 
consciences of ment And where the teach- 
ers who have trained up such a host of im- 
mortal beings to holiness here, and to a 
blissful immortality And these their re- 
wards will ever increase until all the world 
shall acknowledge them, under Christ, to be 
their infallible guides, and the rulers of a 
universal Church. It is no objection to this 
view of the subject, that but a few of the 
apostles continue to exert their influence in 
the Church as writers: the doctrine was 
that of all, though in particular modes taught 
by individuals: it was specially taught and 
inspired, and the illuminations of Sree 
pared together perfectly agreed; and so at. 
first was collectively taught in the metro- 
polis of Judea. All wrought miracles at Je- 
rusalem, when they united together for its first 
propagation ; for ““many wonders: and signs 
were done BY THE ApostTLES:” the large- 
Church there, of between three and four thou- 
sand souls, the mother and patron. of the rest,. 
“continued in the APOSTLES’ DOCTRINE ;” re- 
garding them, collectively, as infallible autho- 


‘rity; and “the twelve” remained for a con-: 


siderable time at Jerusalem, to settle any 
essential point of discipline and rule, and to be 


| appealed to in matters of difficulty ; and thus, 


as rulers of the spiritual Israel, they “sat upom 
their thrones” glorious in moral majesty, and 
mighty in influence, ordering that kingdom 
of their Lord which was to endure for ever... 
With respect to Judas, this reward might 
have been his but for his own fault. But he 
was known by our Lord, and excluded in his: 
He was not 
one who had left all to follow Christ; for he 
was “covetous,” and fell by that sin. But 
our Lord speaks of the twelve collectively, 
to which number the eleven was raised by 
the election of Matthias, a disciple who, as 
well as the apostles, had “followed” Christ, 
and was one of those who, as St. Peter says, 
Acts i, 21, had “companied with them all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 
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30 ™But many that are first shall be 


.| last ; and the last shall be first. 








out among us.” The above is the primary 
meaning of this promise of Christ’ to’ his 
apostles. But that it has an ultimate refer- 
ence to their reward in another life, is pro- 
bable, from the lofty terms made use of. — 
When the discourses of our Lord rise into 
this, magnificence of diction, we shall almost 
uniformly discover that a latent meaning lies 
under the more immediate and obvious one. 
And every part of this promise has an easy 
application to the heavenly state. ‘There 
the wadiyyévedia, the restoration, of man is 
complete, both in his glorified body and soul; 
there the Son of man sits upon-his glorious 
heavenly throne; there the Israel of God, 
represented by the twelve tribes, are glori- 
fied with him; and there the twelve apostles 
will have their pre-eminence of glory, and, 
as in heaven all is order, and rank rises 
above rank, probably, also, their, pre-emi- 
nence of mild and directive authority. 

Verse 29.And every one that hath for- 
saken.—This isa general promise, not con- 
fined to the ‘apostles; and refers to those 
times of persecution and distress which our 
Lord foresaw would invade his Church and 
put many of his followers to the ‘severe 
test of forsaking or giving up, not only fish- 
ing boats and fishing nets, not only such pos- 


sessions as the young ruler refused to part 


with, but, what would prove an infinitely se- 
verer trial to flesh: and blood, their tenderest 
relations, through banishment, imprisonment, 
or death. - ; ; 

‘ A hundred-fold.—St. Mark ‘adds, “ now 
in this time with persecutions,” which shows 
that our Lord rneant the hundred-fold reward 
of the present life to be taken spiritually. 
This consists in the Divine favour, in peace 


m Matt: xx, 16; Mark.x, 313, 


Luke xiii, 30. 





of mind, in those consolations and that inti- 
mate. “ communion of the Holy Ghost,” with 
which Christ’s’ suffering servants are so uni- 
formly favoured ; and, says an ancient writer, 
“that inward savour and relish, which every 
man is sensible of that relinquishes any thing 
for the glory of God, is a hundred-fold more 
valuable and excellent than any enjoyment 
which could have risen from the possession 
of the thing itself.” But the future reward 


is more than”“‘a hundred-fold,” and is em- 


phatically expressed by EVERLASTING LIFE. 

Verse 30. ‘But many that are first shall be 
last.—This verse, it is generally thought, be- 
longs to the next chapter, in the first verse 
of which the particle yap shows the comnec- 
tion. It is a yvwym, or adagial sentence, 
which the parable that follows was designed 
to. illustrate; but’ still growing out of what 
preceded, as appears from its being connected 
with it by St. Mark, and then rising to what . 
was of still more general application, as the 
rejection of the Jews and the calling of the 
Gentilés. Persons. the most hopeful to 
human eye, like the young ruler, and who 
may be called first, are often last ; and these 
who, like the publicans and sinners of Judea, 
appear farthest from embracing a religion of 
truth and purity, often most readily accept 
it; and this naturally brings in the calling of 
the Gentile world, who were always associ- 
ated by the Jews with publicans and other 
detested characters. Still, in St. Mark, we 
find it connected with the preceding verses, 
intimating that as to faithful endurance of 
suffering for the cause of’Christ, many would 
be last who appeared first from their bold- 
ness and decision. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘1 Christ, by the similitude of the labourers in the vineyard, showeth that God is debtor unto 
no man: 17 foretelleth his passion: 20 by answering the mother of Zebedee’s children teacheth 
his disciples to be lowly: 30 and giveth two blind men their sight. 


1 For the kingdom of heaven is lke | 


unto aman that is a householder, which 


CHAPTER XX. Verse 1. For the king- 
dom of heaven is like, §:c.—That shall take 
place under the Gospel dispensation, which 
may be said to resemble the conduct of a cer- 
tain man, the master. of a family, avdpwaw 
os“o0ECaroln. ; 

Early in the morning.—Apo eur, for 
awa Ow rw put, with the morning; that 


went out early in the morning to hire 
labourers into his vineyard. 


is, at day-break, which with the Jews was 
about six o’clock,. and was called the first 
hour. fy aah 
Verse 2. For a penny a day.—The Roman. 
denarius, or about seven pence halfpenny, 
of our money.’ This was the usual rate of 
wages among the Romans, 4s appears from 
Tacitus, “denarius, diurnum stipendium.” 
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2 And when he had agreed with the 
labourers for a * penny a day, he sent 
them info his vineyard. 

3 And he went out about the third 
hour, and saw others standing idle in 
the market place, 

4 And said unto them, Go ye also into 
the vineyard, and whatsoever is right I 
will give you. And they went their way. 


5 Again he went out about the sixth 


and ninth hour, and did likewise. 

6 And about the eleventh hour he went 
out, and found others standing idle, and 
saith unto them, Why stand ye here all 
the day idle ? 

7 They say unto him, Because no 
man hath hired us.- He saith unto them, 


Go ye also into the vineyard; and what- | 


soever is right that shall ye receive. 

8 So when even was come, the lord 
of the vineyard saith unto his steward, 
Call the labourers, and give them their 


hire, beginning from the last unto the first. } 





burden and heat of the day. — 


/ * 
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9 And when they came that were hired 
about the eleventh hour, they received 
every man a penny. 

10 But when the first came, they sup- 


posed that they should have received 
more ; and they likewise received every 
man a penny. 


11 And when they had received 7, 


they murmured against the good man of 
the house, i 


12 Saying, These last t have, wrought 
but one hour, and thou hast made them 
equal unto us, which have ‘borne the 


3 


13 But he answered one of them, and. 


said, Friend, I do thee no wrong; didst 
not thou agree with me for a penny ?. 


14 Take that thine is, and gosthy way : 


I will give unto thislast, even as unto thee. 


15 Is it not lawful for me to do-“Wwhat I 


will with mine own? Is thine eye’ evil, 
because I am good? apa 








* The Roman penny is the eighth partof an ounce ; 
which, after five shillings the ounce, is sevenpence 
halfpenny. 

* Verse 3. About:the third hour.—Or nine 
o'clock; when he saw others standing zdle, 
that is, unemployed, because not hired, in the 
market place, wyopo., where it was the custom 
for the labourers who wanted employment to 
assemble. And as it was the custom for the 





Jews often to hire day by day, and sometimes 


for a few hours only of a day, this was their 
daily place of resort at different hours. 

Verse 4. Whatsoever is right.—Accord- 
ing to the number of hours they had to la- 
bour before the day should terminate. He 
promised only this just proportion of wages, 
though he might from his bounty give more. 

Verse 5. The*sixth and ninth hour.— 
Twelve and three in the afternoon; conse- 
quently, the eleventh hour mentioned in the 
next verse was five in the afternoon, and they 
who were then hired would have to toil but 
one hour, till six-o’clock, at which time the 
day closed. To these also he promises to 
give whatsoever is right, that is, an hour’s 
wages for the hour’s work. 

’ Verse 8. His steward.—Tw sxitgorus, to 
his agent or manager. 

Verse 9. Every man a penny.—All the 
labourers hired at the eleventh hour received 
the regular wages of a day, though they had 
wrought but one hour, and this contrary to 
the practice ; for, as stated above, the rules 
of hiring and paying labourers among the 
Jews were very exact and minute, as appears 
from a tract of Maimonides, written on that 
subject, and it was the custom to hire by the 
hour as well as by the day. 








16 #So the last. shall be first, and the 


+ Or, have continued one hour only.—a Matt. xix, 30. 





- Verse 10. They supposed that they should 
have received more.—The unexpected and 


unusual liberality of the master to those who 
had laboured but one hour, led those who 
had completed a full day’s toil to expect that 


they should receive in full proportion to this 


liberality ; but they received the day’s wages 


at the usual and stipulated rate only; each 
a denarius. : : é 

Verse 12. These last have wrought but one 
hour.—Wetstein observes that they do not 
say sipyadavlo, but swomrav, speaking slight- 
ingly of the work which they had done; but 
in the Septuagint, Ruth ii, 19, we have ou 
sarorntas, * Where hast thou wrought?” FEosew, 
joined with words denoting time, signifies 
also to stay or spend; and so the words may 
be rendered, have spent but one hour. ~ 

Burden and heat.—The burden of the la- 
bour, and the heat of the sun, which, through a 
great part. of the day in Palestine, is very 
oppressive. : 

Verse 15. Is thine eye evil?—An evil eye 
is a Hebrew expression for envy, and has a 
tacit allusion to that peculiar expression of 
the eye by which that affection betrays itself. 
This is also intimated in the Latin term 
invidia. J . 

Because I am good.—Avyabog is here used 
in the sense of bountiful or liberal... In Ee- 
clesiasticus xxxv, 8, we have “a good eye” 
in the sense of liberality. 

“Verse 16. So the last shall be first, and 
the first last.—Here the yam or proverb- 
ial sentence is repeated from the beginning, 


ll 
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first last: for many be called, but few Tem, took the twelve disciples apart in the 
chosen. * ‘| way, and said unto them, = 








17 4» And Jesus going up to Jerusa- 
Kas ‘ wb Mark.x, 323 


18 Behold, we go up to Jerusalem ; 


‘Luke xviii, 31. 











to show what the parable was especially de-| 


signed to illustrate; and to this is added.a 
second, used on other occasions by our Lord, 
—for many are called, but few chosen; 
which, as we shall shortly see, relates rather 
to the general conclusion of the parable, than 
to the parable itself; for the elucidation of. 
which the following remarks may be offered. 
- 1. Like all other parables, it is to be in- 
terpreted by its general design, and not. re- 
solved into allegory, thereby giving a spirit- 
ual meaning to every particular. This has 
been done by several commentators, with 
great though perverted ingenuity, and with 
as. little judgment. With them, the vine- 
yard is. the Church, the master Christ ; the 
labourers ministers ; the vines the plants of 
righteousness ;-the market place the world, 
where, before their conversion, God’s elect 
‘idle about amidst its pomps and vanities; 


with many other puerilities which dissipate’ 


. the sense, and destroy the dignity of holy 

writ. or : 

2. The great points of the parable are, 
the fidelity of God in his dealings with all his 
servants,—he gives to every one what is right 

‘under the agreement or covenant promises 
he has made with them; the exercise of a 
free and sovereign grace grounded upon his 
own right to administer his bounty. as’ he 
pleases, beyond what he has.engaged himself 
to do by promise ; the actual exemplification 
of this, in cases to which he refers; and 
the unreasonable. murmuring excited among 
others by his goodness. ie (ike 

3. What the cases were to which the parable 
was designed to apply, may be discovered by 
inquiring-who they were that, being, .con- 
sidered dast, were actually made first in* the 
kingdom of heaven,” of the administration of 
which he had been speaking. ‘These were 
the apostles themselves ; who, though inferior 
to the learned scribes and priests among the 
Jews; yet, by being chosen to the high ho- 
nour of ruling in Messiah’s Church, and be- 
ing constituted its only authorized teachers, 
were by the special grace of Christ made 
first. Then there were the publicans and 
sinners; who, being penitent, received for- 
giveness of sins, and hada fulness of grace 


and favour bestowed upon them, in the expe-. 


rience of which men of long-continued aud 
rigid virtue among the Jews did not exceed, 
even when they canie in upon'the call of the 
Gospel ; for many of the priests, and some 
ofthe Pharisees, ultimately believed in Christ ; 
but we find no intimation of a greater abund- 
ance of spiritual gifts and graces being show- 
ered upon such men as Nicodemus, Joseph 












‘the most natural and striking manner. 


of Arimathea, and others of the same Te- 


spectable and virtuous character, who sub- 
sequently received Christianity, and who, 
probably, long before they were acquainted 
with Christ and his Gospel, had been serving 
God in ‘all sincerity.. Lastly, and’ chiefly, 
the Gentiles were referred to.. “These were 
to be brought into the-Church, and made 
“fellow heirs,” being placed on a perfect 
equality with Jewish. believers, as to the 
privileges and the, spiritual blessings of. the 
Gospel; so that there should be “no differ- 


ence:” and to this several of the parables of 


our Lord look forward, his design being to 


prepare his apostles for it, and gradually to 


undermine those Jewish prejudices against 


-it, which still held possession of their hearts. 


These Gentiles were last in general estima- 
tion, and in their destitution of instruction, 
and yet they became first; the Gentile 
Church, in fact, ultimately superseding not 
only the Jewish Church as it existed'under 
the law, but the Churches of Jewish Chris- 
tians, who in a short time after the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish polity, beeame extinct by 
absorption into the Gentile Churches. 

4. To all these cases the parable appliesin 
The 
more respectable inrank, and the more learned 
in the law, who might then or afterward be- 


lieve in Christ, had what was right, that. 


which the covenant of grace had stipulated 
to bestow upon believers of every class ;' but 
to be made apostles and ministers was not a 


| matter of promise or stipulation, and though 
some of them might have been labouring long — 


and usefully in the service of religion without 


of other teachers, they had no claim to it: 
This was a matter of grace, and Christ be- 
stowed it upon the fishermen and publicans of 
Galilee according to the counsel of his own 
will. Some virtuous Jews, also, who had 
served God *in all good conscience,” be- 
lieved in Christ,. discovering the. defects of 
thei righteousness, and looking for salvation 
from him; and these received what the pro- 
mise of his mercy had stipulated : but those 
whose more notorious offences had been re- 
pented of, and forgiven by the compassion of 
our Lord, received also the same salvation in 
all its fulness through faith; and if there 


mer foul offences, so that they were treated 
on an equality with others, this also was a 
matter of grace, which implied no injustice 
done to the rest.. Then, as to the Gentiles, 
though the believing Jews might naturally 
suppose that in consideration of their nation 


~ 


mixing their doctrines with the corruptions . 


was in this case a total oblivion of their for- - 
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and the Son of man shall be betrayedjand tliey shall condenin him to death, 


unto the chief priests and unto the scribes, 





19 ¢ And shail deliver him to the Gen- 





e St. John, 


chap. xviii, 32. 





having been for ages the acknowledged 
Church of God, and the instrument of up- 
holding truth and piety in the world, after the 
Gentile nations had departed from it, they 
ought to have eminence and distinction in 
the Church which Christ was about to set 
up, although other people might be called 
into it ; yet they had no reason to murmur at 
God’s goodness to the Gentiles, in making 
them equal, and in some respects superior. 
The grace of the Gospel in all its fulness, 
as promised, was granted to them; there 
was in the case no breach of the covenant 
stipulation, but there was nothing in that to 
prevent the exuberant goodness of God from 
flowing forth to the Gentiles also. And if, 
in process of time, he should even make the 
Gentile Churches first in that instrumen- 
tality by which the world was to be illumi- 
nated and converted, this was a pure matter 
of grace and sovereign appointment not to 
be envied, but acquiesced in and adored. 
With respect to the second moral attached 
to the parable, “ for many are called but few 


chosen ;” it is manifestly supplimentary to the | 


first or leading one, “so the last shall be first, 
and the first last ;” which will account for its 


little apparent relevancy to the stracture of | 


the parable itself. This apparent want of 
connection led Bishop Pearce to consider it 
an interpolation’ from a subsequent chapter. 
But the great mass of the MSS., and those of 


the highest authority, all indeed but two, are | 


opposed to, this conjecture, which could 
never have been indulged if the true sense of 
the parable itself had not escaped that writer. 
When that is understood, the connection is 
traced without difficulty. It contains an in- 
cidental lesson arising, as above remarked, 
not directly ott of the parable, but from its 
conclusion, which relates principally to the 
calling of all men, whether the publicans and 
sinners of Judea, or “sinners of the Gen- 
tiles,” to the full participation of the grace 
of the Gospel. But the persons thus called 
to this grace are not left without admonition. 
If murmuring was to be silenced on one part, 
presumption was to be rebuked on the other. 
The “ called,’ however great their privileges, 
would not in every case be “the chosen ;” 
nay, the latter would be few in comparison 
with the former, as the final account would 
declare. For that our-Lord refers to the day 
of judgment, appears from chapter xxii, 14, 
where these very words occur as the admoni- 
tory moral of the parable of the man that had 
not the wedding garment. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, that all men, however sinful, and 
even the Gentiles themselves, would be 
called to an equal participation with the de- 
14 








+. 
vout Jews in the benefits of Messiah’s king- 
dom, yet their actual salvation would not 
follow from that alone. The full submission 
of their hearts to Christ, the full acceptance 
of his offered grace, and perseverance in it 
when recéived, were all necessary. to final 
salvation. Many inthe day of account would 
be found wanting, and thus in another sense 
would the words be fulfilled among the Gen- 
tiles themselves, raised to these privileges ; 
many hen thus constituted first would be 
last, and be utterly excluded from the king- 
dom of God. The custom upon which this 
proverbial expression was founded, is pro- 
bably that of selecting from the mass of the 
Israelites, all of whom were enrolled to beat 
arms, those most fit for military service. All 
were called, but the most fit chosen. The 
expressions therefore of ‘‘ chosen men,” and 
“ choosing out mén,” for warlike expeditions, 
frequently occur in the Old Testament. The 
Romans had similar regulations in their 
levies ; but it is utterly improbable, that the 
allusion made use of by our Lord was Roman, 
when the Old Testament made their. own 
ancient practice so familiar to the Jews. 
Other interpretations of this parable have 
been given, of which it is only necessary to 
notice three. The first is that of several of 
the fathers, who carry up the different times 
at which the labourers were called to- the 
most ancient periods of the world. Thus 
Jerome, Hic non unius temporis, et unius 
etatis homines describuntur, gc.—* Here 
we have not the description of the men of 
oné time, but of mankind, from the beginning 
to the end of the world. Abel and Seth were 
called at the first hour; Enoch and Noah, 
at the third; at the sixth, Abraham, Isaae, 
and Jacob; at the ninth, Moses and the pro- 
phets; at the eleventh, the Gentiles.” In 
refutation of this, it is enough to say, that the 
transaction described in the Gospel is said to 
take place under the administration of “ the 
kingdom of heaven.” Whitby makes the first 
hour the commencement of our Lord’s minis- 
try ; the third, the first mission of the apos- 
tles to the cities of Israel ; the sixth and ninth, 
their preaching to the Jews after the descent 
of the Holy Ghost; the eleventh the calling 
of the Gentiles. But these distinctions 
serve nothing for the illustration of the para- 
ble, the stress of the doctrine of which does 
not rest upon these particulars, and they sup- 
pose a’meaning in its minuter parts which 
does not appear to have been intended. A 
third and more common opinion is, that the 
parable relates to the different periods in life 
in which men are converted to God, and em- 
brace the Gospel in truth. But this is so 
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tiles to mock, and to scourge, and to 


of Zebedee’s children with her: sons, 
crucify jim: and the third day he shall 


-worshipping Aim, and desiring a certain 






rise again. 


20 44 Then came to him the mother 


dSt. Mark, 


foreign from the connection in which the 
parable stands, and the circumstances of 
those to whom it was addressed, that such an 
interpretation cannot be admitted. One part 


of its moral may indeed he applicable to those | 


who from their youth have followed Christ, 
and may be tempted to hesitate, if not to mur- 
mur, at the great and distinguished grace 
sometimes showed at a late period, even the 
-eleventh hour, to those who through a great 
part of life have lived in a state of aliena- 
tion from God. They may be taught that 
grace is in its nature Fren, and that God 
can do what he will with his own; and that 
while he makes good his promises to them, 
he does them no injury by magnifying the 
exceeding riches of his grace to others. 
Still, though this lesson is deducible from the 
parable, and applicable to this and similar 
cases, the parable itself had no respect in 
its primary sense to such cases. 

It may finally be remarked, that this para- 
ble of our Lord appears in a different. dress 
in the Talmud. “'To what was R. Bon Bar 
Chaija like? To a king who hired many la- 
bourers; among whom there was one hired 
who performed his work extraordinarily well. 
What did the king? He took him aside, and 
walked with him to and fro; and when even 
was come the labourers came that they might, 
receive their hire; and he gave him a com- 
plete hire with the rest. And.the labourers 


murmured, saying, ‘We have laboured hard 


all the day, and this man only two hours, yet 
he has received as much wages as we.’ The 
king saith to them, ‘ He hath laboured more 
in those two hours, than you in the whole 
day.’ So R. Bon plied the law more in eight 
and twenty years, than another in a hundred 
years.” This puerile version of the noble 
parable of our Lord is here introduced, be- 
cause it has been quoted in favour of the ab- 
surd theory held by some learned men, that 
our Lord often borrowed his observations 


‘and parables from the Jewish rabbins. Yet 


this Talmudical parable was. not written 
till several hundred years after our Lord’s 
days, and bears upon it the most obvious cha- 
racter of plagiarism from the New Testa- 


/ ment, but debased and spoiled by being ac- 


commodated to the poor style and feeble 
thoughts of some rabbinical doctor. It is, 
however, curious that the Jew has given pre- 
cisely the same turn to the parable as some 


modern commentators, who make the reward 
to the labourers: at the “eleventh hour to rest 


‘upon the merit. of their superior diligence, 


‘andthe better spirit.inuwhich they engaged 


both*to him and to themselves. 
therefore takes the twelve apart from the 
other disciples, to show them that their fears 
were not groundless, and to point out to them 
that thus “all things written by. the prophets 
concerning the Son of man should be accom- 
plished,” Luke xviii, 31. 
course is minutely prophetic, and shows that 
the scene of his sufferings was constantly, 
and in all its humiliations and most painful 
details, before his eyes. 
proof can we have that the death of Christ 
was voluntary ¢ and if voluntary, it was then 
vicarious. 
predicted! 1, That he should be betrayed ; 
2. Into the hands, not of the Roman governor, 
but of the chief priests and scribes, compos- 
ing the great council; 3. That they should 
condemn him to death, under their law, as a 
blasphemer ; yet, 4. That they should not 
stone him, which was the Mosaic punish- 
ment, but should deliver him to the Gentiles, 
the Romans, to mock, and to scourge, and 






thing of him.° 
21 And he said unto her, What wilt 
chap. x, 35. : 








in their short service. So easily does Phari- 
saism invade both Jew and Gentile, and so 
difficult is it for man to submit to be dealt 
with in the way of pure grace and mercy. 
Verse 17. Going up to Jerusalem, §c.— 
This was the last time of his going to this 
city; and St. Mark adds, that the disciples 
“were amazed, and as they followed were 


afraid :” amazed at his boldness in going up - 


again to Jerusalem, where the rage of the chief 


priests and rulers they knew was so extreme 


against him; and afrazd of the consequences 
Our Lord 


The whole dis- 


What strongez 


How many particulars are here 


“to spit upon,” Mark x, 33, and to crucify, 
all which circumstances were most accurately 
fulfilled ; 5. That on the third day he should 
rise again. St. Luke adds, that “they un- 
derstood none of these things ; and this say- 
ing was hidden from them, neither knew they 
the things which were spoken.” They knew 
the meaning of the words, but probably thought 
that he was speaking in a kind of parable, 
and that the expressions carried with them 
a secret mystical meaning, to which as yet 
they had not the key. ‘They apprehended, 
it is true, a powerful opposition, and great 
danger, but might suppose that this, when 
permitted to a certain extent, would only 
give occasion to their Master to display his 
power and to destroy his enemies. Yet they 
seem to have been agitated by very opposite ~ 
feelings and views, rapidly succeeding each 
other, and producing both hope and fear ; and 
in this state of mind were utterly disqualified 
to pay such°an attention to the words of 
Christ as might have led to a clearer com- 
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thy right hand, and the other on the left, 
in thy kingdom. i 


, But Jesus answered and said, Ye 


w not what ye ask. Are ye able to 


rink of the cup that I shall drink of, and 


prehension of his meaning, though he now 
only repeated what he had several times 
stated before on the subject of his death in 
the plainest terms. Still, however, in this 


perplexed state of mind they continued to 
follow him even to Jerusalem, and thereby 
proved the sincerity of their faith, and the 
strength of their honest and ardent attach- 
ment, 
exhibited, perhaps the more forcibly, by that 
very infirmity of judgment which they dis- 
played whenever the death of their Master 
was alluded to. 

Verse 20. The mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren.—Her name was Salome ; and as her 
husband does not appear to have been a fol- 
lower of Christ, she ies been supposed to be 
a widow. Her sons were James and John, 
already two of the most favoured disciples, 
which might have emboldened the request. 
The mother alone has been censured for this 
ambition; but, by referring to the account in 
Mark, her sons were as much engaged in the 
affair as herself, for it is there stated that 
they made the petition; meaning that they 
made it through their mother. This request 
Grotius naturally conjectures arose out of the 
promise just made to the apostles, of sitting 
on twelve thrones; and it may be added that 
as the imagery in that passage is taken from 
the sanhedrim, the request had the same 
reference; foron the right hand of the Nase, 
or president of the sanhedrim, sat the Ab 
Bethdin, or father of the court, and on the 
left the Hacam or sage. There was nothing 
therefore in the request of the sons of Zebe- 
dee inconsistent, in their view, with the ge- 
neral promise that the twelve apostles should 
sit upon twelve thrones ; but they desired the 
two most elevated places, the two offices un- 
der Christ of the greatest dignity. The re- 
quest proceeded from a criminal ambition. 

Verse 22. Ye know not what ye ask.— 
This not only reproves the request itself, but 
intimates that they were ignorant of the true 
nature of his kingdom, where the highest 
eminence was that of the severest labours 
and the most painful sufferings. Christ him- 
self obtained not his crown by wars and vic- 
tories, but by shame and death. 


To drink of my cup.—lt was anciently the. 


custom, at great entertainments, for the go- 


os 


veror of the feast to appoint to each: of fexc 
‘expressed. by rm 


his guests the kind and proportion of? 
which they were to 


every one his cup. Hence, both=in’ sacred 
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thou? She saith unto him, Grant that 
these my two sons may sit, the one on 


The moral strength of the apostles is 





drink, and to#a& Ai to 
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to. be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with? They say unto him, We 
are able. 

23 And he saith unto them, Ye shall 
drink indeed of my cup, and be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with : 
but to sit on my right hand and on fay 





and profane writers the cup is metaphorically 
used for the portion of good or eyil that be- 
falls men in life ; but is more frequently used 
to express an evil or afflictive lot. The al- 
lnsion in some passages appears to be to the 
empoisoned cup given to malefactors. “ Be- 
hold, they whose judgment was not to drink 
of the cup have assuredly drunken ; and art 
thou he that shall altogether go unpunished ? 
Thou shalt not go unpunished, but thou shalt 
surely drink of it,’ Jer. xlix, 12. “O 
Jerusalem, whick hast drunk at the hand of 
the Lord the cup of his fury, thou hast 
drunken the dregs of the cup of trembling, 
and wrung them out,” Isa. li, 17. 

Baptized with the baptism, &ce.—The be- 
ing immersed and overwhe with waters 
is a frequent metaphor, in all languages, to 
express the rush of successive troubles.— 
This repetition of the same term is not pe- 
culiar to the Hebrew style, but is found also 
in the ancient Greek writers. Griesbach 
leaves out this clause respecting baptism 
from his text; but it is found in the greater 
number of MSS., and not only coincides with 


the context, but is found in the parallel place, 


Mark x, 38, where he retains it. 

We are able.—How rashly this was said 
appeared from the sequel, when they all for~ 
sook him and fled. 

Verse 23. Ye shall indeed drink, §c.— 
Both were to endure afflictions for the truth’s 
sake, and thus to drink of the same eup and 
be baptized with the same baptism, though m 
a lower measure ; for the sufferings of Christ 
were in themselves, as in their design, pecu- 
liar to himself. hey drank of the same 
cup, but he drained its bitterness. James, 
the brother of John, was put to death by 
Herod; and John, beside the ordinary per~ 
secutions which he endured with his bre- 
thren, was banished into Patmos. 

Is not mine to give, but it shall be given 
to them for whom it is prepared of my Fa~ 
ther.—The words “it shall be given,” are 
not in the Greek, and have been unhappily 
supplied by our translators, as though there 
had been an ellipsis. But ovx sori ewov dov~ 
vo, OW’ og Nromodros vo Tou walpog wou, 
is to be rendered, is not mine to gwe, except 
EA them for whom it 1s prepared by my Fa- 
ther; oudru, but, being used for a wm, 
xe Thus < ym; in Matthew xvii, 8, is 
in the parallel place, 
hey saw no man,” adAa,° 


gar? 
Jesus only. . It is worthy 


“save,” except 
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left, is not mine to give, but it shall be| were moved with indignation against the 

given to them for whom it is prepared of | two brethren. 

my Father. 25 But Jesus called them unto him, 
24 And when the ten heard it, they|and said, © Ye know that the princes of 


e St. Luke, 

















































chap. xx, 25. 








&c.—This passage sufficiently shows that 
Christ’s ‘kingdom is not of this world ;” 
that is, it is not conformed either in its sPi- 
RIT, END, Or FORM, to the civil governments. 
established among men. It does. not, how- 
ever, follow from these words, that his 
Church is without government, or that it has 
not officers who are commissioned by him te 
bear rule. This conclusion would be con- ~ 
trary to his own act; for he gave “ thrones” 
to his apostles, and appointed them to 
“judge,” govern, preside over “the twelve 
tribes” of the spiritual Israel. See note 
chap. xix; 28. They too appointed pres- 
byters or elders, to teach and enforce the 
laws of Christ in the Church, to “reprove 
the unruly,” and to reject obstinate offenders: 
from the communion of saints: The mean- 
ing must therefore be collected from the 
occasion; and as itis clear that the request 
of the sons of Zebedee arose out of the 
notion, more or less still retained by all the 
apostles, that the kingdom of’ Christ, how- 
ever spiritual in some respects it might be,. 
‘yet, nevertheless, was to be embodied in the 
‘form of a civil government over the Jewish: 
'nation, so that it should regain its independ- 
ence, and be ranked again among the king- 
doms of the world; our Lord’s words oppose 
this earthly notion, by declaring that in his: 
kingdom: there should be no such dominion 
or authority as the princes and great men,. 
the apXoviss, and the weyaror, of the Gen- 
tiles, the splendour and power of whose 
governments they envied, exercised among 
their subjects. ‘Those who take the com- 
pound verbs, xwlaxupituw, and xalefoutiag w,, 
to have more force than the same verbs in 
their simple form, suppose them to indicate 
the tyrannical and arbitrary power which: 
the Gentile rulers usually exercised; but 
they do not seem to have considered that the 
fair inference from this would be, that the 
‘same KIND of dominion and authority might, 
for any thing our Lord says to the contrary,. 
beset up in the Christian Church, provided: 
it were not carried to the extent of severity ; 
-in other words, that the same kind of coer- 
‘clon and‘compulsion might be applied to: 
‘spiritual matters as to those of civil life-— 
But the fact isnot only, that these verbs, in 
their compound form, are frequently used in - 
ndi stronger sense than when simple; but 
‘that St. Luke, in the parallel place, Luke 
xxii, 25, uses them’ only in the simple form 
to express the very same thing, which is. 
decisive of the.question. It is not, therefore, 
merely the peGREE but the kinp of dominion: 


remark, that in few of our English transla- 
tions of the Bible, before that of King James, 
are there any supplied words.. The Bishops’ 
Bible has, “is not mine to give but to them 
for whom it is prepared of my Father.”— 
Thus the meaning is obvious; the, passage 
neither states that the Son had no power to 
dispose of the honours of his own kingdom, 
nor that eternal glory is to be given only to 
the eleet, chosen by the Father in Christ from 
the foundation of the world; but simply that 
Christ had no power, as Salome and her 
sons supposed, to grant the honours of his 
kingdom on the principle of favouritism, or 
from the interest which Salome might have 
in his regards from her assiduous attendance 
upon him, and ministering to him, or from 
the affection which might be thought to arise 
from: the natural relationship between him 
and James- and John, who are called the 
brothers of our Lord; but that he administers 
all the affairs, of his kingdom, and assigns its 
offices and rewards, in perfect conformity to 
the will and counsels of the Father. Be- 
tween the persons of the ever blessed trinity 
there is a perfect consent, and the laws by 
which they will distribute the rewards of 
heaven are revealed. For it is to the final 
honours of eternity that our Lord must be 
considered as referring; since we know the 
fact, that no superiority of one or a few was 
established among the apostles on earth.— 
But at his second coming he will reward 
every man according as his work shall be.— 
The highest dignities are therefore prepared 
for those who are by holiness, zeal, and la- 
bour best prepared for them. ‘Thus is both 
the favouritism of earthly attachments, which 
might be supposed to exist between our 
Lord and Salome and her sons, and that 
which is supposed to arise from an. eternal 
election of persons to eternal glory, equally 
shut out. ‘The rule of distribution is fixed: 
he that by diligent “‘ occupation” of his Lord’s 
goods makes his five “pounds: gain ten 
pounds,” shall have “authority over ten 
cities.” 

Verse 24. Were moved with indignation. 
—St. Mark says, “were much displeased,” 
a strong emotion of anger having been ex- 
cited in their minds; which our Lord calmly, 
and with impressive dignity, restrains’;by 
calling them unto him, and teaching them all 
a lesson of the deepest wisdom aswell: as 
piety, and which, if observed, would banish 
all ambition and-all contentions from: among 
the disciples of Christ for ever. 

‘Werse 25. Exercise dominion ovér them, 
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the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. 

26 But it shall not be so among you: 
but whosoever will be great among you, 
‘let him be your minister ; 
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27 And whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant : 

28 Even as the Son of man came f not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for 
many. t 





chap ii, 7. 








exercised by the princes of the Gentiles in 
their kingdoms, which our Lord excludes 
from his Church. And when it is consi- 
dered, that.the government which Christ and 
his apostles have established in the Church 
is wholly adapted to it as a spiritual society, 
and consists,;—1. In direction; 2. In brotherly 
reproof when a fault has been committed ; 
3. In faithful but patient admonition when 
it is persisted in; and, 4. In exclusion from 
the table of the Lord, the visible sign of 
communion, but with no infliction of civil 
disabilities er penalties;—nothing is more 
different in kind than this species of govern- 
ment from that exercised in a civil commu- 
nity, and which in*its mildest form must 
accomplish its ends by the threat or by the 
actual infliction of fines, imprisonments, or 
corporal chastisement. By virtue of this 
power operating upon the fears of men, civil 
rulers acquire authority, and effect the ends 
of the institution of civil government. But 
at shall not be so among you; you are to 
obtain authority in. the Churches, and to 
effect the ends of their institution, by moran 
influence: whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister, diaxovos, coad- 
jutor or helper ; and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant, dovdos, 
or, as St. Mark expresses it, “servant of 
all.” In this passage our Lord, according 
to the style frequently used by the Hebrews, 
expresses himself in parallelisms,-where the 
‘second clause is exegetical of the preceding 
one, with which it corresponds, and expresses 
the idea with greater force. 

Verse 28. Even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, §c.—Q.orép, in the 
same manner as, the Son of man came not 
into the world to exercise power and domi- 
nion, to rule over men*and, to be served by 
them; but by laborious and unintermitted 
application, by “going about doing good,” 
to serve and benefit them. 

And to give his life-a ransom for many.— 
The doctrine of the atonement, the. great 
foundation and topstone of the Christian sys- 
tem, is here most clearly laid down. That 
which was given by-Christ was his life, upon 
that great principle which runs through all 
the dispensations of revealed religion, that, 
without the shedding of blood, there is no re- 
mission: that which man had forfeited by his 
sin was life ; “ for the wages of sin is death ;” 
and that which alone could free him from 








this penalty was the substitution of a NoBLER 
LIFE in place of his own, to which all the sa- 
erifices of animal life under the patriarchal 
and Mosaie dispensations looked forward as 
instituted types. Christ is said to erve his 
life; which not only intimates that his suffer- 
ings and. death were voluntarily undergone, 
but that he had a power over the disposal of 
his life which no merely human being is in- 
vested with. ‘I have power to lay down 
my life, and I have power to take it again,” 
are words which no man but our Lord ever 
used ; and they prove that his humanity was 
impersonated in a higher nature, possessing 
a sovereign authority, and having life and 
death at command. The precise nature of 
the act’ by which Christ, who might have 
prevented it, submitted to die, is expressed 
by the term Avurpov, a ransom, or price of 
redemption, whether from death, captivity, 
or any other state of misery. In the Sep- 
tuagint it generally corresponds with the 
Hebrew 495, which signifies a piacular sa- 
crifice ; in which sense it, or some word de- 
rived from it, is constantly used in the New 
Testament with reference to the death of 
Christ. “In whom we have redemption, 
Thy aroduTpwdiv, through his blood,” Eph. 
i, 7. ‘“ Ye were not redeemed, edurpwbyre, 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold; 
but with the ’precious blood of Christ, as of 
a LAMB without blemish and without ‘spot.” 
Thus, that deliverance of man from sin, mi- 
sery, and all other consequences of his apos- 
tasy from God, which constitutes our re- 
demption by Christ, is not granted without a 
consideration as an act. of mere prerogative. 
The ransom, the redemption price, was ex- 
acted and paid; one thing was given for 
another,—‘‘the precious blood” of Christ, 
“as of a Lamb,” that is to say sacrificially 
offered for captive and condemned men. In 
this manner, “he gave himself a ransom, 
avriurpov, for all,” so that there is no far- 
ther satisfaction or price to be paid by any. 
For many.—Here aves signifies not merely 
for the benefit of many, but in their stead, in 
their place, which is the strong and original 
sense of this preposition, as in the following 
passages:—2 Sam. xviii, 33, “ Would to 
God I had died, aves gov, for thee,” in thy 
stead. ‘“ Archelaus did reign in Judea, avr, 
in the room of, his father Herod.” “If he 
ask a fish, will he, aves, for a fish, in place 
or instead of a fish, give him a serpent 1” 
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29 € And.as they departed from Jericho, 
a great multitude followed him. 

30 § And, behold, two blind men 
sitting by the way side, when they heard 
that. Jesus passed by, cried out, saying, 
Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou son of 
David. 

31 Andthe multitude rebuked them, be- 
cause they should hold their peace : but 
they cried the more, saying, Have 


g Mark x, 46; 
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mercy on us, O Lord, thou son of David. 

32° And Jesus stood still, and called 
them, and said, What will ye that I shall 
do unto you ? 

33 They say unto him, Lord, that our 
eyes may be opened. 

34 So Jesus had compassion on them, 
and touched the eyes: and immediately 
their eyes received sight, and they fol- 
lowed him. 








“Luke xviii, 35. 





But because qoAAwv is here used without the 
article, it has been argued, that the sense is, 
that Christ gave his life a ransom instead of 
many ransoms, that is, instead of the nume- 
rous and frequently-repeated oblations of the 
Mosaic law. But however true it is, that 
the one sacrifice of Christ took-the place of 
the many typical sacrifices previously insti- 
tuted, this important doctrine is no where 
expressed in such terms as occur in the text, 
which by a Jew accustomed: to sacrificial 
phrases would be understood to enunciate the 
unmeaning proposition, that the death of 
Christ was a price paid to redeem the sacri- 
fices of the law! Beside, in the sense of abo- 
lishing the Mosaie sacrifices, the words are 
broken off from the scope and intent of the 
passage, which is to show that Christ not 
only came to minister to others, but to do 
even more than this for others, namely, to 
give his life for them. Nor is there any 
weight in the argument from the absence of 
the article; still persons, not things, are in- 
tended, as in chap. xxvi, 28, “This is my 
blood of the new covenant, which is shed for 
many, wee woAAwy, for the remission of sins.” 
“ Christ was once offered to bear the sins, 
gwodAwv, of many,” Heb. ix, 28. Some, 
however, who admit that the text signifies 
that the Son of man gave his life a ransom 
for many persons, deny that aoAAo!, without 
the article, is equivalent to wavered, all, 
though they acknowledge that 01 woAAo; has 
that import; while others again contend, that 
neither with nor without the article is it to 
be taken in that extensive sense. In answer 
to the first it may be observed, that the text 
before us, and 1 Tim. ii, 6, are in their sense 
strictly correspondent, and that, in the latter, 
the apostle declares, that Christ “ gave him- 
self avridurpov ua'sp wavrwv, a ransom for 
all,” thereby showing that he understood 
aoddo1, as used by the evangelist, to be fully 
equivalent to gavreg. In like manner, in the 
Septuagint version of Daniel xii, 2, moAAor 
without the article is used for all mankind : 
“And many, woAAo, of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.” With respect to 
those who deny that os aoAAot ever signifies 


be made righteous.” 





all mankind, it is sufficient to quote Romans . 
v, 19: “For as by one man’s disobedience 


many, ot wooly were made sinners, so by 


the obedience of one shall many, 04 woAAoi, 
The text, therefore, 
not only expressly lays down the doctrine of 
the atonement, but extends its intent and de- 
sign to all mankind. 

Verse 29. And as they departed from 
Jericho.—St. Mark says, “As he went out 
from Jericho ;’ but St. Luke, according to 
our translation, “As he was come nigh to 
Jericho.” This apparent discrepancy alto- 
gether arises from a wrong rendering of ev 
Tw syyifew, which ought to be translated in- 
definitely, while he was near, that is, before 
he had gone far from the city. 

Verse 30. Two blind men.—The Evange- 
lists Mark and Luke mention but one, whom 
the former calls, ‘‘ Bartimeus, the son of Ti- 
meus” and as the name is particularly men- 
tioned, we may conclude that, either from his 
family or some other circumstance, he was a 
well-known character, which may account 
for his case only being noticed. He was 
also, probably, the speaker both for himself 
and companion. 

Verse 31. And the multitude rebuked them, 
because they should hold their peace.—This 
is both an awkward and an obscure render- 
ing. Ensrwnosv avroig ought to be render- 
ed, charged them, and wa, not because but 
that. The parallel place, Mark x, 48, is, 
‘Many charged him that he should hold his 
peace.” 

These blind men, having heard of his cha- 
racter and works, believed him to be the 
Messiah, and therefore address him as ‘ the 
Son of David,” the common title of the Mes- 
siah among the Jews ; they earnestly implore 
his mercy ; and, though charged by the mul- 
titude to hold their peace, as thinking per- 
haps they were clamouring for alms, they 
ery out the more. Our Lord at first appears 
not to regard them, intending to try their - 
faith, and pursues his way ; but dt length he 
stood still, and granted their request, thereby 
encouraging, as in other instances, importu- 
nate and persevering prayer. Mr. Baxter 
here remarks, ‘ Bodily calamities are easily 
felt, and bodily welfare easily desired ;. but 
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though Christ most yalues those who prefer ) also on men’s bodies, as serviceable to their 
spiritual mercies, yet he hath compassion | souls, and to his glory.” 


— 


CHAPTER XXiI. 


1 Christ rideth into Jerusalem upon an ass, 12 driveth the buyers and sellers out of the temple, 
17 curseth the fig tree, 23 putteth ta silence the priests and elders, 28 and rebuketh them by the 
similitude of the two sons, 35 and the husbandmen, who slew such as were sent unto them. 


1 Anp *when they drew nigh unto 
Jerusalem, and were come to Bethphage, 


unto the mount of Olives, then sent Jesus |- 


two disciples, 
2 Saying unto them, Go into the vil- 
lage over against you, and straightway 


a Mark xi, 1; 


ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with 
her: loose them; and bring them unto me. 
3 And if any man say aught unto you, . 
ye shall say, The Lord hath need of 
them ; andstraightway he will send them. 
4 All this was done, that it might be 


Luke xix, 29. 





CHAPTER XXf. Verse 1. And were 
come to Bethphage.—St. Mark and St. Luke 
say, “ Bethphage and Bethany ;” the con- 
fines of these districts adjoining each other, 
Bethphage being between Bethany and Jeru- 
salem, but near the latter, the village being 
within sight of the walls. Bethany was two 
miles distant from Jerusalem, and the mount 
of Olives one. This eminence was so called 
from the number of olive trees which grew 
upen it. A few trees of this kind still remain 
scattered through this district. 

Verse 2. The village over against you.— 
This village is supposed by some to be Nob, 
distant about two miles. 


An ass tied, and a colt with her.—The an-' 


cient judges and kings of Israel rode upon 
asses; horses, as well as chariots of war, 
being forbidden; so that when Solomon and 
his successors multiplied horses, they were 
rebuked for it by the prophets. The leading 
reasons of this prohibition appear to have 
been, 1. That they should not be tempted by 
a cavalry force to invade other nations, either 
for predatory purposes, or for conquest, but 
be ‘content with their own land assigned by 
God; and, 2. That they might trust in God 
to give them the victory against all invaders 
by means of their own peasant infantry alone ; 
and so the prohibition reminded them always 
of God’s promises, and of their dependence. 
Solomon and succeeding kings violated this 
rule, and were often sharply reproved for it 
by the prophets. They affected horses both 
for war, and for state and show, the horse 
being a nobler animal than the ass or mule ; 
and our Lord’s making his royal entry into 
Jerusalem on an ass is therefore noted by 
the Prophet Zachariah as a mark of his low- 
liness; for though in ancient times the princes 
of Israel made use of asses, that custom had 


long ceased. 


The ass and the colt were both brought to 


our Lord; but he rode only on the latter. 
The other evangelists add, ‘‘ On which never 
man’ had sat.” It had never been used for 
common purposes, and was appropriated to a 
sacred one. As the colt only was needed, 
though the ass followed by natural instinct, 
St. Mark and St. Luke mention the colt only. 
Verse 3. The Lord hath need of them.— 
Probably nothing more is here intended by 
“the Lord,” than our Master, answering to 
the Hebrew 55. Christ, who knew that an 
ass and colt would be found by his disciples 
in such a place, doubtless knew also that the 
owner of them was so well acquainted with 
his character, and was so well affected to- 
ward him, that he would grant the loan of 
his beasts as soon as the disciples should de- 
clare for whose use they were intended. 
Verse 4. All this was done that it might 
be fulfilled, §c.—The end of the action was 
not merely or chiefly to’ fulfil the prophecy, 
but the prophecy was uttered with reference 
to it, and was fulfilled by it, while the ac- 
tion itself rested upon other reasons. ‘These 
appear to have been, 1. To assert his majes- 
ty, as in truth the King Messiah, and yet still 
to show that his kingdom was not a civil one, 
by his taking no step to avail himself of the 
popular excitement to seize the reins of go- 
vernment; for after the events of this tri- 
umphal day he retired into the secrecy and 
solitude of the mount of Olives. 2. To give 
an opportunity to the people igen de- 
clare their belief that he was the Messias, 
the Son of David, of which they were now 
zenerally persuaded, although their views of 
the true character of the Messiah were con- 
fased anderring. 3. To profess more public- 
ly than heretofore, and in the very metropolis 
of Judea, that he was that “ King” of Zion 
of whom the Prophet Zacharias had spoken, 
as coming “riding upon the foal of an ass ;” 
and thus to apply to himself a prophecy which 


YP a - 


“ 


fulfilled which was spoken by the pro- 
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5 > Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Be- 


|hold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek, 





phet, saying, *: 


e 


b Isaiah Ixii, 11; Zech. ix, 9; 





John xii, 15. 





both ancient and modern Jewish commenta- 
tors have referred to their Messiah, as Bo- 
chart has shown by several extracts. 4. To 
allow his followers to acknowledge him, by 
their acclamations, as the Messiah, in order 
to restrain the chief priests and Pharisees, 
by fear of the popular feeling in his favour, 
from an immediate attempt upon his life, and 
to gain time for the delivery of those import- 
ant discourses, consisting of prophecies and 
rebukes, which for five successive days before 
his crucifixion he pronounced in the temple, 
while at night he retired to the mount of Olives. 

‘The prophecy cited is from Zech. ix, 9: 


* Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, ’ 


O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy king 
cometh unto thee: he is just, and having sal- 
vation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon 
a colt, the foal of an ass,” or rather, ‘‘kvEN 
upon a colt, the foal ofan ass,” the last clause 
being an explanatory parallelism. ‘The first 
clause mentions the species of beast, the se- 
cond its age; and this greater particularity 
in the prophecy rendered the fulfilment the 
more striking. The evangelist has quoted ra- 
ther the substance than the exact words of the 
prophecy ; which, as writing for the Jews, was 
sufficient to refer them to their own Scriptures. 
Both St. Matthew-and the Septuagint seem 
to have read 43), meck, instead of »3y, abased 
or afflicted, which is supported by the Tar- 
gum, Jarchi, and Kimchi, who all explain it 
by may, humble or meek. This prophecy 
is incapable of being applied to any other 
than Christ, even in a lower sense. _Those 
who would refer it to Zerubbabel forget that 
it was written subsequent to his residence in 
Jerusalem; beside that in no sense could he 
be called king, who was but the deputy of a 
foreign power. Nehemiah was also appointed 
by Artaxerxes to be ‘‘ governor,” the viceroy, 
but not a king; and certainly, of neither of 
these, nor of Judas Maccabeus and his suc- 
cessors, could it be said that “he should 
speak peace to the heathen, and have domin- 


ion from sea to sea, and from the river to the: 


ends of the earth.” On these grounds, a few 
of the rabbins, who, to avoid the application 
of this prophecy to Jesus of Nazareth, pre- 
tended. that it related not to the Messiah, but 
to one or other of. the above persons, are 
stoutly opposed by others, who generally al- 
low that. to Messiah alone it can be consist- 
ently applied. ‘Thus, Rabbi Solomon, upon 
Zech. ix, 9: This place cannot be inter- 
preted of any other, because it is said of him, 
‘And his dominion shall be from sea to sea.’” 
It looks directly to Christ, without the inter- 
vention of any other; and it may be asked 
of the Jews, what king of theirs ever came 








to Zion in the manner described by the pro- 
phet, save Jesus of Nazareth? Sion is put 
for Jerusalem ; and both are personified, ac- 
cording to oriental custom, as a virgin, or 
“ daughter.” 

This prophecy is quoted both by St. Mat- 
thew and St, John in brief, to direct atten- 
tion to the whole section in which it stands, 
and which will be found richly charged with 
the most important views of the character of 
the Messiah, and the great results of his 
reign. There he is. represented, amidst alk 
his’ lowliness, as “a king,” “ righteous,” 
“having salvation,” and so answering to 
Melchizedec, as “king of righteousness,” 
and ‘‘ king of peace,” Heb. vii, 2. And as 
the prophecy proceeds, it gives an important 
and most interesting reason why our Lord 
rode into his metropolis upon an ass; it was 
to declare that his kingdom was to be one of 
PEACE, not of war: “And I will cut off the 
cHarioT from Hphraim, andthe norss from 
Jerusalem ;” both which the Jews.were for- 
bidden by the law to use, in order to take 
away the temptation to offensive wars, as 
above stated. ‘And the-battle bow shall be 
cut off, and he shall speak pracr unto the 


‘heathen, and his dominion shall be from sea 


even to sea, and from the river to the ends 
of the earth;” and yet these extensive con- 

quests were to be made without “ chariots” 

of war, without battle “horses,” or the ‘‘bat- 

tle bow.” So that the spiritual nature of 

Christ’s reign could not be more strongly 
expressed ; and that the prophecy was. not 
so interpreted by the Jews is in proof that 
their carthly-mindedness and ambition wholly 
blinded them to the meaning of their own 
Scriptures. Yet it-is curious to observe that 
some oftheir more modern commentators come 
so much nearer to the truth.» Rabbi Saadias 
Gaon, on Dan. vii, 13, says, ‘Is it not writ- 
ten in Zechariah, of Messiah, ‘lowly and 
riding on an ass ” Shall he not rather come 
with humility, than with equipage and gran- 
deur?” And David Kimchi, ‘‘ He shall ride 
upon an ass, not through any want, because 
the whole world shall be under his dominion, 
but through his humility, and to acquaint the 
Jews that there was no farther need of horses 
and chariots ; for the prophet adds, ‘I will cut 
off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse 
from Jerusalem.’” Here again the light of 
the Gospel could not be wholly excluded 
from these rabbins, who, in the controversy 
which had been excited with the Christians, 
were compelled, by the force of the prophe- 
cies brought against them, to admit an hum- 
bled as well as an exalted Messiah; only they 
either feigned two Messiahs, or took refuge 
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and sitting upon an ass, and a colt, the 
foal of an ass. 

6 ¢ And the disciples went, and did as 
Jesus commanded them, 

7 And brought the ass, and the colt, 
and put on them their clothes, and they 
set him thereon. 

8 And a very great multitude spread 
their: garments in the way; others cut 
down branches from the trees, and strewed 
them in the way. 


ce Mark xi, 2. 


in the figment of the Messiah being for a long 
time hidden before he would manifest him- 
self. ‘These were not, however, the views 
of the Jewish doctors.in the time of our 
Lord, who looked-only for a sudden advent 
of Messiah in all his glory, to set up his do- 
minion among them. Nor does the prophecy 
terminate here. ‘‘ Captives” are to be deli- 
vered; another work, would the Jews say, 
of a conquering Messiah ; but they are to be 
delivered “by the blood of the covenant,” 
not by:arms. “As for thee also, by the 
BLOOD OF THY COVENANT I have sent forth 
thy prisoners out of the pit wherein is no 
water ;” and then, as “prisoners of hope,” 
they are exhorted to turn: to the “strong 
hold,” the Zion, the city of God, and there to 
receive “the double,” the abundance of all 
blessings. To show then to the Jews that he 
was the King Messiah, he made a triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem; but.to show that he 
was that meek and peaceful king spoken of 
by Zechariah, he rode upon the foal of an 
ass, and thus turned their attention to a pro- 
pheey which, if they had closely examined 
it, would have dissipated all their carnal con- 
ceptions, as to an earthly kingdom and a war- 
like Messiah. - 

Verse 7. And put on them thewr clothes. 
—Much unnecessary discussion has taken 
place among critics, whether our Lord rode 
by turns both on the ass and the colt, which 
is most improbable ; or how the clothes being 
laid as a saddle upon both, as stated by St. 
Matthew, is to be reconciled with the other 
evangelists, who say; “They cast their 
garments on the colt.” It is easy to con- 
ceive that they at first put their garments 
upon each, as not knowing which of the ani- 
mals he might choose to ride; or whether, 
if he continued a long time in the procession, 
both might not be wanted. This reconciles 
the accounts; for as he used the colt only, 
St. Mark and St. Luke are less minute than 
St. Matthew, who was an eye witness. 

And they set him thereon.—Kau erexadstav 


grave aviwv: “not,” as Euthymius and 


Theophylact observe, “upon the two asses, 
but upon the garments.” 


Verse 8. Spread their garments in the 


their garments for him to tread upon. 
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9 And the multitudes that went before, 
and that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna 
to the Son of David: Blessed zs he that 
cometh inthe name of the Lord: Hosanna 
in the highest. 

10 “And when he was come into 
Jerusalem, all the city was moved, say- 
ing, Who is this ? 

11 And the multitude said, This is 
Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of Gali- 
lee. ; 


d Mark xi, 15; Luke xix, 45; John ii, 13. 


way, §¢.—When Jehu was proclaimed king, 
“they hasted and took every man his gar- 
ment, and put it under him on the top of the 
stairs; and blew with trumpets, saying, Jehu 
is king,” 2 Kings ix, 13. The practice of 
strewing the way with.garments, branches, 
and flowers, to do honour to great men, and 
especially princes, was common among many 
ancient nations. Plutarch mentions it as a 
circumstance of respect shown by the sol- 
diers to Cato the younger, that they laid down. 
He- 


rodian mentions the strewing of garlands and 


flowers when Commodus was joyfully re- 


ceived by the Romans; and Herodotus re- 


lates that the way was strewed with myrtle 
branches before Xerxes. 
mentioned in the text were the upper or flow- 
ing robes worn by the Jews. 


The garments 


Verse 9. Hosanna to the Son of David, §c. 


—It was customary with the Jews, at the 
feast, of tabernacles, to carry about branches 
of palm and other trees in their hands, 
and to sing, “ Hosanna, save now, I beseech 
thee,” Psalm exviii, 25. This custom they 
now adopted in honour of our Lord, as pro- 
claiming him to be the great personage. for 
whom they looked, the Messiah. 
na is an abbreviated form of the two words 
My wir, save, and x}, now ; and, as here 
used, was equivalent to, “ God preserve the 


Hosan- 


Son of David.” Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord, is taken from Psalm 


| exviii, 26. Hosanna in the highest, ev ros 


vbitroig, in, the highest places, or heavens, 
is an address to God in favour of Messiah. 
Some, however, understand it, in the highest 
degree. The whole formed a scene of tu- 
multuous joy, expressing the strongly-ex- 
cited feelings of the people, who poured out 
blessings upon the head of the long-expected 
Messiah, and. offered their most fervent 
wishes to God for his success, now they im- 
agined he was about to claim the throne of 
his father David. The multitudes, who on 
this occasion attended him, had chiefly eome 
up from the country, and do not appear to 
have been composed of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, in any great numbers; for it 
is added, ‘all the city,” the inhabitants of 
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i2 { And Jesus went into the temple 
of God, and cast out all them that sold 
and bought in the temple, and overthrew 
the tables of the money changers, and 
the seats of them that sold doves, 

13 And said unto them, It is written, 
e My house shall be called the house of 





e Isaiah lvi, 7. 





Jerusalem, “‘ were moved, saying, Who 1s 
this 2” as surprised by this unlooked-for tri- 
umphal procession, and not knowing for 
whose honour it was intended; and accord- 
ingly the multitude, those who attended 
Christ, answered, This is Jesus, the prophet 
of Nazareth, of Galilee. “Yet many went 
eut from Jerusalem with palm branches in 
their hands, to join in the acclamations of 
those who had gone up with him from Jeri- 
eho and other parts. These were doubtless 
those who believed on him in consequence 
of the discourses they had heard from him in 
Jerusalem on his former visit, and the mira- 
eles he had wrought, especially the raising 
of Lazarus at Bethany, the impression of 
which upon many of the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem must have been very great. 

Verse 12. Went into the temple.—Ei¢ 0 
, sspov;which comprehends the whole building 
with its courts, as distinguished from ‘the 
vase or temple strictly so called, which in- 
eluded the sanctuary and the holy of holies, 
into which our Lord -did not enter. From 
St. Mark we learn, that when our Lord on 
this day entered the temple, he merely 
“looked round upon all things; and eventide 


being come, he went out to Bethany with the: 


twelve.” It was on the day following that 
he cast out the traders; which distinction of 
time St. Matthew, whose object was merely 
to relate the fact, does not notice; but he 
says nothing inconsistent with it. It was in 
the court of the Gentiles that frankincense, 
oil, wine, doves, lambs, ‘and oxen were sold, 
after the victims had been examined and ap- 
‘proved by the priests. 

Money changers.—The xoddvBicros were 
persons who exchanged foreign for the 
eurrent coin of Judea, or the contrary, to 
meet the convenience of those who came up 
to the feasts from distant countries. Hence 
they had their tables in this court, and, as 
the passover was now at hand, would be in 
the height of their unhallowed business, which 
ought to have been transacted in a less sacred 
place. 

Them that sold doves.—Which, being the 
offerings of the’ poor, would at so great a 
feast as that of the passover be in consider- 
able demand, from the concourse of those 
who reserved their offerings to this season. 
The practice of making the courts of the 
temple a place of traflic was probably intro- 
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prayer, ‘but ye have made it a den of 
thieves. :; 

14 And the blind and the lame came 
to him in the temple; and he. healed 
them. 

15 And when the. chief priests and 
scribes saw the wonderful things that he 





f Jer. vii, 11; Mark xi, 17; Luke xix, 46. 





duced from the Greeks and Romans. It was 
evidently regarded by our, Lord as a ‘great 
abuse, under whatever pretence of affording 
facility to the performance of the appointed 
services of the temple it might be defended. 
The noise would disturb the more serious 
worshippers ; and various cheats and impo- 
sitions were practised, as we may gather from 
our Lord charging them with having made 
his house “a den of thieves.” It-would seem 
remarkable that this profanation was suffered 
by the priests, who were so scrupulous and 
exact in whatever appertained to the honour of- 
their temple; but there has been, in all ages, 
great inconsistency among ceremonious for- _ 
malists, and superstition and irreverence are 
often found together. ‘ 

Verse 13. It is written, My house, ¢ce.— 
This is quoted from Isaiah lvi, 7, “‘ For mine 
house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
people.” In referring to this prophecy our 
Lord not only reproves the profanity and 
wicked avarice which had made the house 
of prayer a bazaar or market ‘house, but the 
contempt poured upon the pious Gentiles, or 
heathen proselytes, who had a right to wor- 
ship there, and whose court they had invaded 
so as not only to occupy it with stalls for 
cattle, seats for them that sold doves, and the 
tables of money changers, but as to fill it with 
distracting noise and confusion, wholly sub- 
versive of its original and gracious intention. 
Instéad of a place for offering up prayer by 
the pious “stranger,” whom God had pro- 
mised to make “joyful in his house: of 
prayer,” they had made it a den of thieves ; 
an expression used probably in allusion to 
the rocky caves or dens in the mountainous 
parts of Judea, which were often the recep- 
tacles of robbers. Something of miraculous 
power must have attended this act of our — 
Lord, to overawe the numerous and bold in- 
truders into the court of the temple, and 
especially as he overthrew their tables and 
seats. Yet there was nothing in this act but 
what was consistent with the views which 
the Jews entertained of the Messiah, who, as 
they believed, would reform many abuses, 
and bring in many new laws with great au- 
thority. Hence, when on a former occasion 
he vindicated the honour of God’s house, his 
disciples were reminded of the prophetic. 
words, “The zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up.” 
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did, and the children crying in the temple, 
and saying, Hosanna to the Son of David ; 
they were sore displeased, 

16 And said unto him, Hearest thou 
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what these say? And Jesus saith unto 
them, Yea; have ye never read, & Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise 2 





g Psalm 


viii, 2. 





Verse 15. The wonderful things that he 
did.—Not referring so much to his healing 
the blind and the lame in the temple, for they 
could scarcely adapt their question, “‘ By what 
authority doest thou these things?” to the 
working such cures; but what they wondered 
at was his public entry; his allowing the peo- 
ple to acclaim their hosannas to him as the 
Messiah ; his acting in the temple as though 
it were his own house; which his words im- 
plied; and his expelling the traders with se- 
verity and authority. To this was added a 
scene which especially appears to have ex- 
cited their malignant envy: the very chil- 
dren, allured probably by his mild dignity, or 
rather under the special influence of God, to 
make them witnesses of the truth, and thus 
to accomplish a prophecy, were surrounding 
him in the temple, and crying, ‘‘ Hosanna to 
the Son of David.” And they were sore dis- 
pleased, filled with indignation. 

Verse 16. Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings, §&c.—This is from Psalm viii, 2. 
The Hebrew is, ‘ Thou hast founded or con- 
stituted strength” but the evangelist follows 
the Septuagint, thou hast perfected or ox- 
dained praise; the sense being equivalent. 
Their praises strongly and irresistibly de- 
clared the majesty and fame of God. These 
words are not introduced with the usual 
formula, “ Now this was done that it might 
be fulfilled,” or, “Thus was fulfilled,” and 
therefore we are not obliged to consider them 
adduced as a prophecy accomplished by the 
event; and the argument of Christ with the 
Pharisees will be sufficiently conclusive with- 
out regarding them in this light. Still, even 
this passage is not an instance of accommo- 
dation, properly so called, which supposes 
no relation but that of a verbal similarity to 
the subject illustrated. The psalm from 
which: they are taken celebrates the praises 
of God for our redemption, by him who was 


made “a little,” or for a little while, “ lower 


than the angels,” and then “crowned with 
glory and honour,” having all things “put 
under: his feet.” This the Apostle Paul 
applies directly to Christ, and includes in it 
the wonderful exaltation of fallen human na- 
ture in him. The psalm is thus introduced, 
“© Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth; who hast set thy 
glory above the heavens.” But who ac- 
knowledges this glory of God in human 
redemption? Not the “enemies” mentioned 
in the next verse, but the “babes and suck- 
lings” “out of whose mouth” God is said to 
have ordained “ strength, because of his ene- 





mies, and to still the enemy and the avenger.” 
Now, since this strength was ordained out 
of the mouth, it must be understood of the 
strength of speech, strength of doctrine, and 
strength of praise; which most fitly applies 
to the apostles and disciples of our Lord, 
who were, in the estimation of the world, 
weak and inefficient as babes and sucklings, 
and yet by their-asserting the claims of Christ, 
and proclaiming his praises, they silenced 
his most potent enemies, making the glory 
of God in the redemption of mankind by his 
Son to fill the civilized world, and to be almost 
universally acknowledged. Thus by these 
weak instruments were those. mighty results, 
accomplished, which brought so much glory 
to God, and so mightily confounded his 
“enemies.” Now of this the praises of the 
little children in the-temple were a beautiful 
type: Christ was first publicly acknowledged 
and publicly praised in his temple by chil- 
dren, and that to the confusion of his enemies, 
who were struck dumb themselves, but could 
not silence them ; and there is nothing impro- 
bable in supposing that, as a fine emblem. was 
thus exhibited of the manner in which the ene- 
mies of Christ would be “stilled” or silenced 
by that “strength” which God was about to 
ordain out of the mouths of the apostles, so this 
emblematical representation of a most inte- 
resting truth and important fact was not the 
result of accident, but of the overruling 
providence of God. For that there was 
something remarkable. in the case, appears 
from the children not being mentioned as 
taking a part in the hosannas of the proces- 
sion on the way to and through Jerusalem, 
but only in the temple, and that in the very 
presence of * the enemies,” the chief priests 
and scribes; and also that then only their 
acclamations are mentioned, not those of 
any others. It would seem as if these chil- 
dren were collected: there and moved upon 
by a supernatural impulse to repeat the joyful 
songs and hosannas which had been sung by: 
the multitude in the streets, and along the 
way to Jerusalem. And if so, we may con- 
elude that this singular event, arranged by 
God to be an emblem of one much higher, 
even of that which should fully, and in the 
highest sense, accomplish the prophecy, was 
also referred to in this prophetic psalm itself, 
and was in its degree a direct accomplishment 
of it, It is no small confirmation of this 
view,—that the children in the temple pub- 
lishing the claims and honours of Christ, 
were emblems of the apostles and the other 
disciples,—that Christ himself calls them 
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17 | And he left them, and went out 
of the city into Bethany ; and he lodged 
there. 

18 Now in the morning as he returned 
into the city, he hungered. 

19 » And when he saw a fig tree in 
the way, he came to it, and found nothing 


thereon, but leaves only, and said unto it, 


Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward 
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for ever. And presently the fig tree 
withered away. 

20 And when the disciples: saw 2t, 
they marvelled, saying, How soon is the 
fig tree withered away ! : 

21 Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith, 
and doubt not, ye shall not. only do this 
which is done to the fig tree, but also if 





h St. Mark, 


“babes,” in contrast to the learned and in- 
fluential of the world. “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.” 

Verse 17. And lodged there.—Hudsodn, 
he passed the night, not in the village at the 
house of Lazarus, but probably sud dio, in 
the open air, among the olive trees, with 
which the district abounded ; for it is added, 
“in the morning when he returned to the 
city he was hungry,” which he could scarcely 
be in coming so short a distance as two miles 
from the house of Lazarus, liad he been en- 
tertained there. Our blessed Lord chose 
this for the sake of solitude and prayer, 
knowing that “his hour” was approaching ; 
and also no doubt to avoid suspicion, that he 
was plotting by night with his followers and 
the populace to seize the government. It 
was this circumstance, probably, which pre- 
vented, the Roman governor from taking 
any alarm. All that Christ did was in 
the day, and at night he departed from the 
city. - 

Verse 19. A fig tree in the way.—Zvxnyv 





pucv, one fig tree; so spoken of, either be-, 


cause it stood alone, which is scarcely pro- 
bable,-as Bethphage, which lay in the way, 
had its name from the abundance of fig trees 
in its neighbourhood ; or as one more branchy 
and verdant than the rest, and which there- 
fore gave greater promise of fruit; and was 
on that account the better emblem of the 
Jewish nation, to whose rejection the mira- 
ele had a direct reference. But he found 
nothing thereon but leaves only.—St. Mark 
adds, “‘ for the time of figs was not yet;” 
that is, the time of gathering them had not 
arrived, and therefore the absence of figs 
arose from nothing but the barrenness of 
the tree. ‘This is the plain sense of ov 
YAP nv Xospog Tuxwv, as appears from Matt. 
XX1, 34, 0 xoupos TW XUpT WV, * and when the 
time of the fruit drew near.” So unne- 
eessarily have commentators often puzzled 
themselves and their readers. about a plain 
matter. , ‘ 

In causing this fig tree to wither away, 
our Lord invaded no private property, as it 
stood by the way side, and belonged to no 








chap. xi, 13. 





‘one; and beside, being hopelessly barren, it 


had no value. See note on Mark xi, 13. 
Verse 20. And when the disciples saw tt, 
gc.—St. Matthew does not mark the order 
of time, but merely relates the fact: from St. 
Mark we learn that it was on the next morn- 
ing, in coming to Jerusalem on the same 


road, that the disciples noticed that the fig 


tree was wholly withered. At this they 
“‘marvelled,” and Christ designed that it 
should arrest their attention. 1t was.not an 
act of passionate disappointment in him to 
curse the fig tree because he found no fruit 
thereon, as infidels have profanely asserted, 
which is refuted by his whole character, on 
which a calm dignity was constantly, im- 
pressed; he knew that there was no fruit.on 
it, and he might have gone to other’ trees, 


‘where his wants might have been supplied ; 


but he intended to teach his disciples. an 
awful lesson by an emblem which not only 
pointed out the doom. of a degenerate nation, 
of whose hypocritical and delusive preten- 


‘sions the barren fig tree was a sign, but also 


that of hypocrites and apostates from his 
religion ; for to this event St. Jude appears 
strikingly to allude when he marks the cha- 
racter and fate’ of such persons, as “trees 
whose fruit withereth, without fruit, twice, 
dead, plucked up by the roots.” 

Verse 21. If ye have faith, and doubt not; 
§-c.—The lesson just mentioned Christ leaves 
the disciples to infer; but he teaches them, 
from the sudden withering of the fig tree, at 
his word the efficiency of faith. ‘The addi- 
tion, “and doubt not,” uy dicexosdyee, is add- 
ed, not in the sense of discriminate, but-as 
equivalent to disaZw; and thus -to believe 
and doubt not, signifies the highest degree 
of faith in God. In all such cases of work- 
ing miracles through faith, a special revela- 
tion or impression as to the will of God is, 
however, supposed; for the confidence of 
man has no warrant beyond God’s promise. 
The sense is well expressed by Mr. Baxter, 
“Nothing shall be too hard which God hath 
promised, and ye by faith and prayer are fit 
to receive.” Hence the apostles wrought 
their miracles in the most solemn manner, 
as men in immediate communication with 
God, and acting under intimations from him; 
and to show that this power was not one so 
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ye shall say unto this mountain, Be thou | them, I also will ask you one thing, which 


removed, and be thou cast into the sea; 
it shall be done. 

22 And all things, whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer believing, ye shall receive. 

23 941i And when he was come into 
the temple, the chief priests and the 
elders of the people came unto him as he 
was teaching, and said, By what autho- 
rity doest thou these things? and who 
gave thee this authority ? 

24 And Jesus answered and said unto 


i Mark xi, 27; Luke xx, 1. 


residing in them as to be wielded at pleasure, 
our Lord adds, “ And all things, whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer believing, ye shall 
receive ; which, however, supposes, that 
we ask, as St. John ‘says, “according to the 
will of God ;” which applies to the receiving 
of the power to work miracles, as well as 
more generally to blessings, ordinarily and 
more specially promised not only to ‘the 
apostles, but to all believersin all future ages. 
For this encouragement to believing prayer 
is not, like the working of miracles, to be 
confined to the apostles, but is a general pro- 
mise. Whatever is asked in faith, agreeably 
to the will of God, and which we are autho- 
rized to make the subject of our supplica- 
tions, as being contained in his covenant 
promises, shall be given, though apparently 
impossible to attain, and though really so, 
independent of the immediate exertion of the 
power of God. To remove a mountain, is a 
proverbial phrase for performing things the 
most difficult or impossible. Hence the 
Jews say of an acute doctor, one who is able 
to solve the most intricate questions, ‘‘ He is 
a rooter up of mountains.” . 

Verse 23. The chief priests and elders of 
the people.—These were the members of the 
great council, or sanhedrim, and they came 
to him in their official capacity ; for it be- 
longed to them to inquire into the pretensions 
of all who assumed the office of prophet, and 
to punish any whom they might determine 
had taken that character falsely. Hence in 
a rabbinical tract entitled ‘ Sanhedrim,” it 
is said, “ A tribe, a false prophet, or a high 
priest, is only amenable to the council of 
seventy-one judges.” These members of 
the council, therefore, demanded his autho- 
rity for making a public entry into Jerusalem, 
for casting out the traders from their accus- 
tomed place of permitted traffic, and forteach- 
ing in the temple; so that, should he allege 
the authority of God, and explicitly profess 
the prophetic office, they might immediately 
call him before the council, and sit in judg- 
ment upon his claims. They probably also 
chose to seek a confession from his own mouth 
that he was a prophet, and to take advantage 


if ye tell me, I in likewise will tell you 
by what authority I do these things. 

25 The baptism of John, whence was 
it? from heaven, or of men? And they 
reasoned with themselves, saying, If we 
shall say, From heaven ; he will say unto 
us, Why did ye not then believe him? 

26 But if we shall say, Of men; we 
fear the people ; * for all hold John as a 
prophet. 

27 And they answered Jesus, and said, 


k Matt. xiv, 5. 


of any thing on which ‘they might found a 
charge of blasphemy, rather than apprehend. 
him without some new charge which the 
popular excitement in his favour might, as 
they supposed, render somewhat dangerous. 
Our Lord baffles this plot with the highest 
wisdom, because his “hour was not- yet 
come,” and he had yet to deliver many 
weighty discourses, and for the public benefit 
to bear a severer testimony against the hy- 
pocrisy and wickedness of this cunning and 
corrupt race of men. 
Verse 25. The baptism of John, §e.— 
That is, the ministry of John, of which bap- 
tism upon repentance, and faith in the imme- 
diate advent of Messiah, -was so prominent a 
part; which ministry John fulfilled under the 
profession of Divine authority. The way im 
which our Lord put the case was, as though 
he said, “ You affect to determine who are 
true and who are false prophets. Now John 
professed to be a prophet : was his authority 
from heaven, or of men? was he a real or 
only a pretended messenger from God?” The 
dilemma into which they were thrown is- 
confessed among themselves, and was no 
doubt revealed to the evangelist, who records: 
their “reasoning among themselves,” by in- 
spiration, as they were not likely to make it 
publicly known ; unless, indeed, we may sup- 
pose some one of the council, more favour- 
able to the claims of Christ, as Nicodemus, 
might report it. They said, “If we shall say,. 
From Heaven,” that is, from God, because 
used in that sense by the Jews, as sometimes: 
by us, “ He will say, Why did ye not them 
believe him,” and become his disciples, in-- 
stead of slighting and persecuting him ? “But. 
ifwe shall say, Of men,” amerely human and 
selfinstituted ministry, “ we fear the people 2 
for all hold John as a prophet 3’ which, in- 
‘deed, was so strong a persuasion among them, 
that they considered the defeat of Herod’s: 
army, in his war with Aretas, king of Arabia, 
to be a signal judgment of God upon him om 
account of the murder of the Baptist. Be- 
tween a decision which would have con- 
demned themselves, and one which would 
have exasperated the people, and lessened 
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We cannot tell. And he said unto them, 
Neither tell I you by. what authority I do 
these things. © iu Vy 
28 9 But what think ye? A certain 
man had two sons; and he came to the 
first, and said, Son, go work to-day in my 
vineyard. ' ane 
29 He answered and said, I will not: 
but afterward he repented, and went. 
'30 And he came to the second, and 
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said likewise. And he. answered and 
said, I go, sir: and went not. — 

31 Whether of them twain did the wilh 
of his father? They say unto him, The 
first. Jesus saith unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, That the publicans and the 
harlots go into. the kingdom of God bev 
fore you. 

32 For !John came unto you in the 
way of righteousness, and ye believed 
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presser see oe ee 
their credit with them, they were held so 
firmly, that their only way of escape was to 
confess their ignorance of the matter; which 
only brought them into a difficulty more 
seriously fatal to their pretensions, because it 
was a confession that they were unable to 
judge between true and false prophets, Divine 
and self-constituted messengers, the power 
of which they arrogated to the sanhedrim. 
Hence, when they replied, We cannot tell, 


our Lord rejoins, Neither tell I you by what | 


authority I do these things ; that is, “ Since 
you have confessed your inability to discrimi- 
nate'the marks of a true and a false prophet in 
the case of John, it follows that you are un- 
fit to decide every similar case ; and I refuse 
to put myself upon your judgment.” 

Verse 28. A certain man had two sons, g:c. 
—This parable was designed to reprove the 
hypocrisy of the scribes and Pharisees, for 
professing to pay a ready obedience to the 


commands of God, and yet rejecting the mi-> 


nistry of John. Although they declined to 
say whether John’s ministry was from God 
er not, our Lord determines the case, and 
charges them with a sinful opposition to his 
authorized mission. si 

Verse 29. I will not, but afterward he 
repented, 5c.—These represented, according 
to our Lord’s own explanation, verse 32, 
“ the publicans and the harlots,” that is, noto- 
rious sinners, who had openly and_rebel- 
liously contemned the Divine authority ; 
but afterward belicved John’s doctrine, lis- 
tened to his warnings, and turned with a 
penitent mind to God; to which class of 
persons it would appear that considerable 
numbers were recovered by John’s ministry. 

Verse 30. L go, sir, and went not:—Eyw 
xueis, the ellipsis being supplied by asp owes. 
This prompt but hypocritical assent, followed 
by disobedience, represented the criminal dis- 
simulation of the Pharisees, who, pretending 
to pay the most perfect regard to every in- 
junction of God, held the publicans and other 
common sinners in the utmost contempt, 
and yet neither received the testimony of John 
at first, nor, even after they had seen the 
mighty effects produced in the reformation 
of the greatest sinners, afterward repented, 
and acknowledged his mission. 
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Verse 31. They say unto him, The first. 
—In this kind of interlocutory argument he 
to whom the question was proposed was 
bound to answer, although he might see that 
his reply would only give occasion to his 
antagonist to turn the conclusion against 
himself. The debate was in public; and 
silence on the part of the Pharisees, who 
had introduced it, would have been a con- 
fession that they were refuted: they were 
impelled, therefore, to make answer to our 
Lord’s questions, although at every step his 


‘remarks pressed with heavier weight upon 


them. 

The publicans and harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you.—The rédwvas, 
and the aopvou, stand for openly careless, or 
immoral persons in general; and as these 
were most powerfully and speedily brought 
to repentance by John, so our Lord declares 
that the same effect would follow under his 
dispensation of religion: they would enter 
the kingdom of God before the self-right- 
eous and deluded formalists. : 

Verse 32. In the way of righteousness.— - 
Enjoining it even to severity, and strictly 
practising it himself; and ye who make 
great professions of sanctity and self denial, 
and respect to them wherever found, did not 
receive him as a prophet. This is the point 
of the reproof: they boasted of strict right- 
eousness, conformity to all the institutions of 
God; and in this way John came. to them, 
this was the character of his ministry, which 
they, however, proudly spurned, and thereby 
declared their hypocrisy. 

Some apply this parable of the two sons 
to the Gentiles and Jews; the former of 
whom, though for ages openly disobedient to 
the commands of God, to the law written 
upon their hearts, or handed down by tradi- 
tion, promptly embraced the Gospel; while 
the Jews, who, at least ever since the return 
from the captivity, had paid all outward 
respect to the worship and revelations of 
God, yet wholly rejected the Gospel, which 
stood upon the same kind of evidence as 
their law and prophets. Still this applica- 
tion is only inferential and secondary; for 
our Lord himself explains the parable of the 
two classes of men among the Jews who are 
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him not : but the publicans and the harlots’ 


believed him: and ye, when ye had seen 
at, repented not afterward, that. ye might 
believe him. 

33 4 Hear another parable: 
was a certain ae RE 


There 
m which 


planted a, vineyard, and hedged it round |. 


about, and digged a wine press in it, and 
built a tower, and let it out to husband- 
men, and went into a far country: 

34 And when the time of the fruit 
drew near, he sent his servants to the 
husbandmen, that they might receive the 
fruits of it. 

35 And the husbandmen took his 
servants, and beat. one, and killed another, 
and stoned another. 

- 36 Again, he sent other servants more 
than the first: and they did unto them 
likewise. 


m Isaiah v, 1; Jeremiah. ii, 21; Mark xii, 1; 
Luke xx, 9. 





mentioned. It, however, frequently hap- 
pens, in Christian communities, that they 
who are the most complaisant as to truth, 
are the farthest from the kingdom of God; 
and that the openly rebellious wills of the 
wicked are suddenly and effectually turned 
to God by the power of his grace, and that 
they deal more honestly with their spiritual 
dangers,*and accept with greater readiness 
the free salvation of Christ. 

Verse 33. A vineyard.—The Jewish 
Church. 

A wine press.—Or wine vat, into which 
the grapes were cast, and then trodden by 
men.- It was often hewed out of a rock, 
and had a grated opening near the bottom 
to convey the expressed juice into a lower 
vat.. 

And built 2 tower.—The towers in vine- 
yards were principally watch houses, where 
servants were placed to observe the approach 
of robbers. 

To husbandmen.—Tewpyois, to those who 
cultivate the ground by their own labour, as 
distinguished from the oixodsdmorns, or 
proprietor. 

Verse 34..When the time of the fruit.— 
The season for gathering the fruits ; so that 
it appears that the rent of the vineyard was 
paid in produce, which was an ancient cus- 
‘tom. - ’ 
Verse 37. They will reverence my son.— 
- Thisis another proof that the minor cireum- 

stances of parables aré not to be interpreted 
strictly. God foreknew that the Jews would 
reject the Son, which is made the subject of 
prophecy ; but it was their duty to receive 
him with reverence, and so-the words are 
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37 But last of all he sent unto them his 
son, saying, They will reverence my son. 
_ 38 But when the husbandmen saw the 
son, they said among themselves, ® This 
is. the heir; come, let us kill him, and 
let us seize on his inheritance. 

39 And they caught him, and cast him 
out of the vineyard, and slew him. 

40 When the lord therefore of the 

vineyard cometh, what will he do unto 
those husbandmen ? 
- 41 They say unto him, He will mise- 
rably destroy those wicked men, and will 
let out Ais vineyard unto other husbandmen, 
which shall render him the fruits in their 
seasons. . 

42 Jesus saith unto them, ° Did ye 


never read in the Scriptures, The stone . 


which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the corner: this is 


n Matt. xxvi, 3; John xi, 53.—o Psalm exviil, 22 ; 
Acts iv, 11. 

used to express what it was fitting and rea- 

sonable to expect. : \ 

Verse 41. He will miserably destroy those 
wicked men.—Thus were the scribes and 
Pharisees made to pass sentence upon them- 
selves. -They were the descendants of a 
race who had persecuted God’s servants, the 
prophets, beating one, and stoning another ; 
and now they themselves were conspiring 
against the life of the son, the heir of the 
vineyard. Their Church privileges were 
therefore to be abolished, their nation de— 
stroyed, and the vineyard let out to, others, 
who should render the fruits in their seasons. 
This was a plain allusion to the calling of 
the Gentiles. 

Verse 42. Did ye never read in the Scrip- 
tures? §c.—The , passage quoted by our 
Lord is from Psalm exvili, 22, 23. It was 
first spoken of David, who, after having been 
persecuted by Saul, and rejected by the chiefs 
of Israel, at last triumphed over all his ene- 
mies, and raised the state to unexampled 
prosperity and strength. He might therefore 
be well compared to a stone rejected by the 
builders, which had become the head. stone 
of the comer, giving grace and strength to 
the whole building. Our Lord applies this 
passage to himself, for to him it ultimately 
referred; and thus, as he had predicted his 
own death at the murderous hands of the 
scribes and Pharisees, he predicts also: his 
future glory, as at once the foundation and 
the chief corner stone of that vast spiritual 





‘temple which God was about to set up in the 


earth. The princes and chiefs of a people 
were called p39, rendered in the Septuagint, 
yuviel, corner stones: 80, 1 Sam. xiv, 38, 
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the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in 
our eyes? 

43 Therefore say I unto you, The 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you, 
and given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof. 

44 And P whosoever shall fall on this 


stone shall be broken; but on whomso-| 
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ever it shall fall, it will grind him to 
powder. 

45 And when the chief priests and 
Pharisees had heard his parables, they 
perceived that he spake of them. 

46 But when they sought to lay hands 
on him, they- feared the multitude, be- 
cause they took him for a prophet. 





> 
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madas rag Yuvias tov I¢panr, “ all the chief 
of Israel.”” Christ has this eminence, that he 
is both the foundation stone and the chief 
stone of the corner. Thus he supports and 
completes the fabric of his Church, sustains 
_ the whole weight, unites the various parts, 
and‘ crowns the whole with strength and 
beauty. 

Verse 43. Therefore say Iunto you, §¢.— 
The connection of this verse, which some 
have thought out of its place, is marked by 
the words, dia rouro, “on this account I say 
unto you, The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you,” &c; because you builders have 
rejected the stone chosen of God, elect and 
precious, his Church shall be built up among 
another people, even the Gentile nations 
whom ye despise and hate. One ofthe 
Jewish commentators, Jarchi, has a singular 
note upon the words in Jer. xiii, 17, “‘ My 
soul shall weep in secret places for your 
pride.” ‘ Because of your grandeur, which 
shall cease ; because of the excellency of the 
kingdom of heaven, which shall be given to 
the profane.” 

Verse 44. And whosoever shall fall on this 
stone shall be broken, §c.—The allusion here 
does not appear to be to one method of 
stoning, which Maimonides says was prac- 
tised among the Jews, that is, first casting 
down from a precipice upon the rock below, 
which, if not fatal, was followed by rolling a 
large stone down upon the criminal; which 
is somewhat far-fetched, and indeed was not 
the common method of inflicting that punish- 
ment. It rather arises out of the metaphor 
of the stone rejected by the builders, whether 
considered as a foundation or the top stone 
of the corner. As the one represented our 
Lord’s humiliation and sufferings, the only 
foundation of saving trust, the other was an 
emblem of the glory and majesty of his ex- 
altation to the right hand of God. In the 
former, he was ‘‘a stone of stumbling, and 
rock of offence ;” first, to all the Jews who 
rejected a suffering Messiah, and by conse- 


quence, his sacrificial death ; and then to all. 


others who equally spurned Christ crucified 
as the only ground of their hope of salvation. 
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Thus they were broken, so. wounded as to 
sustain great injury, yet not.but that they 
might repent and find mercy ; for their case 
is not represented as absolutely fatal, until 
the stone at the head of the corner should fall 
upon them. ‘This signifies a judicial wielding 
of Christ’s power and supreme authority 
against all such as rejected him, though after 
much long suffering and delay. With respect 
to the Jews as a nation, this took place after 
the Gospel, in its perfected form, with all the 
additional attestations of Christ’s resurrection 
and ascension, and the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit upon the apostles, had been for many 
years proclaimed among them, and pressed 
upon their acceptance. But they continued 
to fall upon or stumble at the foundation, and 
still more grievously to wound and injure 
themselves ; until at last Christ turned against 
them the weight of his power as the Judge, 
and utterly destroyed their city and’ nation. 
Thus also it shall be with every individual 
who rejects Christ asa Saviour: he too must 
meet him in his glory as Judge, and in “the 
hour of death, and in the day of judgment,” 
shall awfully realize the truth of the words, 
“ On whomsoever this stone shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder.” vvdAacdas, and 
ruxpov, are of different degrees of force : the 
former signifies to bruise; the latter, fo diss 
perse, as chaff, from Awquos, a winnowing 
van; and hence is used figuratively for utter 
destruction, or a dashing in pieces. 

Verse 46. They feared the multitude.— 
This shows that not only the people who 
came up with our. Lord from Jericho, but vast 
numbers who were now collecting from all 
parts to celebrate the passover at Jerusalem, 
admitted his claims as a prophet, and would 
have been excited to tumult by any open at- 
tempt to apprehend him. ‘This rendered it 
necessary for his enemies to proceed with 
circumspection and subtlety; and therefore 
St. Luke adds, “They watched him, and 
sent forth spies, which should feign them- 
selves just men, that they might take hold 
of his words, that so they might deliver . 
him unto the power and authority of the 
governor.” 3 
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CHAPTER: XXI. 


1 The parable of the marriage of the king’s son. 9 The vocation of the Gentiles. 12 The 
punishment of him that wanted the wedding garment. 15 Tribute ought to be paid to Cesar: 
23 Christ confuteth the Sadducees for the resurrection: 34 answereth the lawyer, which is the 


Jirst and great commandment : Al and poseth the Pharisees about the Messiah. 


_ 1 Anv Jesus answered * and. spake 
unto them again by parables, and said, 

‘2 The. kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a certain king, which made a marriage 
for his son, piace 


them that were bidden to the wedding: 
and they would not come. 


‘riage. 
. 3 And sent forth his servants to call| 


’ 


saying, Tell them which are bidden, Be- 


hold, I have prepared my dinner: my 


‘oxen and my fatlings .are killed, and all 


things are ready : 


come unto the mar- 


5 But they made light of it, and went’ 
their ways, one to. his farm, another to _ 
his merchandise: tk. Oe 

_6 And the remnant took his servants, 








4 Again, he sent forth other servants, 
‘ a Luke xiv, 16; 


CHAPTER XXII. Verse 1. And Jesus 
answered, gc.—It has been-before remarked 
that this formula does not. always signify a 
reply to what precedes, nor indeed the con- 
tinuance of the same subject; but sometimes 
the commencement of anew discourse. -Here 
our Lord addresses:the people in the temple, 
the. scribes and Pharisees, who had not only 
understood, but keenly felt the force of the 
parables he had just uttered, having; as St. 
Mark informs us, departed. . 

Verse 2...A marriage feast.—The proce- 
dure of. God under the Gospel dispensation, 
and the conduct of men, are compared to 
that of a sovereign who made a marriage 
feast, and invited many guests. Taos, and 
yoynor, are used simply for a feast, sometimes 
for a marriage feast, the plural intimating the 
number of days occupied by the festivity, 
and which rendered it rather a succession 
of feasts, than one only. Some modern 
critics, as Michaelis,, Rosenmuller, Koinoel, 
and Schleusner,. understand it as a feast of 
inauguration, in which, according: to the 
eastern mode of speaking, sovereigns were 

solemnly united to their country as by the 
conjugal bond. Thus Rosenmuller, Nam ex 
moribus orientalium reges die inaugurationis 
considerantur ut sponsi et maritt, rite et solem- 
niter jungendt civitati et subditis, qui sponse 
et conjugi comparantur. Whatever the occa- 
sion was, the point turns upon its being a 
great and munificent royal feast, to which all 
who were invited were bound to come, not 
only for their own honour and advantage, 
but in respect of their loyalty, and to show 
this by acknowledging the Son, for whose 
dignity, and in recognition of whose right, it 
was instituted. St. Luke has: a similar 
patable; but if was uttered on another oc- 
casion. ; 

Verse 3. Sent forth his servants to call 


‘ritual blessings, to which they. 


Rev. xix, 9. 








some occasions first sent round to invite the 
guests; these were called vocatores by the 
Romans, and: xdnropés by the Greeks; and - 
thus notice was given of the time. of the 
entertainment: But, onthe evening of the 
day appointed, messengers were sent to call 
or summon them that were bidden; that is, 


those who were ‘previously invited. . Hence 


St. Luke says, “And sent his servant at 
‘supper time to say to them that were bidden, 
Come, for all things are now ready.” 

Verse 4. He sent forth other servants; &c. 
—Thus he urged even those tocome, who had 
insolently and disloyally refused his servants, 
setting forth the abundance and sumptuousness 
of the banquet, in order to give effect to their 
invitation: My oxen and my fatlings are kill- 
ed, and all things are ready ; come to the 
feast. The dinner, ro apitrov, was the early 
meal of the day; and what we call such, as 
being.the principal meal, was deferred till 
the business and heat of the day was over, 
that is, till the evening, and was called ro 
Oéirvov, which. we render supper. Both 
terms are, however, often used generally for 
a feast. su 

Verses 5,6. But they made light of tt, ge. 
—T'wo classes are here particularly marked : 
1. The carEess, who neglected the invita- 
tion, and went to their occupations. 2, 
The persEcuTINe, the remnant, of Aosror;, all. 
who were not simply careless, who resisted 
the servants, treated them ignominiously, _ 
and put them to death. 

So far the parable applies to the Jews ex- 
clusively. Under the figure of a royal feast 
is doubtless represented that fulness of spi- 
re invited 
by the first preachers of the Gospel immedi- 
ately upon out Lord’s exaltation. But whe- 
ther this feast, is to be considered as a mar- 


riage feast; 1s doubtful; and the mystical ex- 


them that were bidden.—Servants were on.t positions:which rest upen this supposition are 


15 
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and entreated them spitefully, and slew | wedding is ready, but they which were 
them. : . bidden were not worthy. 

7 But when the king heard thereof, he} 9 Go ye therefore into the highways, 
was wroth: and he sent forth his armies, | and as many as ye shall find, bid to the 
and destroyed those murderers, and burn- | marriage. 
ed up their, city. 10 So those servants went out into the 

8 Then saith he to his servants, The | highways, and gathered together all as 


therefore without sufficient. basis. It is at 
least equally probable, that the allusion is to 
the inauguration of the son’ of a king, into a 
joint government’ with his royal father; but 
this also is not sufficiently clear to warrant 
any inference being drawn from it. It is 
safer therefore to consider it simply as a feast 
given by a king in honour of his son, what- 
ever might be the occasion. The Syriac 
version renders yooug simply a feast. The 
Jews are said to be twice invited ; first, bed- 
den, and then summoned when the feast was 
ready. The servants, the xAnropéc, who per- 
formed this service, were the prophets down 
to John the Baptist ; all of whom in succes- 
sion announced this royal feast, or the bless- 
ings to be bestowed in the age of Messiah, 
and held them.out to the hope of Israel. 
Thus the Jews were: already the invited, or 
those bidden. The servants who were re- 
peatedly sent after all things were ready 
cannot, as Whitby thinks, represent the 
seventy disciples sent forth by our Lord; 
for all things were not then ready; the feast 
was not fully prepared, until after the sacri- 
fice and -exaltation of our Lord. -We are, 
therefore, to understand by these servants the 
apostles, and other disciples in succession, 
who after the day of pentecost, and: before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, repeatedly 
urged upon their countrymen the acceptance 
of those gracious offers of pardon and recon- 
ciliation which they had been authorized to 
make; but who were treated either with 
careless neglect, or with eontumely, persecu- 
tion, or martyrdom. . Then followed the de- 
struction and burning of their city by the 
Romans; a standing monument to the world, 
in all future ages, of the aggravated offence 
of slighting the overtures of mercy, and of 
despising the Gospel. This calamity is, how- 
ever, spoken of by anticipation, as Gentiles 
were invited long before the Jews were 
finally rejected; but it is introduced to com- 
plete that branch of the parable which relates 
to the Jews as a people. What follows has 
respect both to Jews and Gentiles ; to all, 
in fact, who, to the end of time, may pro-' 
fess to embrace the great evangelical invita- 
tion, and come into the Church under pro- 
fession of a desire to partake of the blessings 
‘promised to her true members, both in this 
vand a future life.» + 

Verse 8. The wedding is ready; F¢.—T anos 
erowuog striv, the feast is prepared, but they 
which were hidden were not worthy. Here 
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a£iog is not to be understood in the sense of 
meritoriousness, but WELL DISPOSED; as in 
chap. x, 11, where the apostles when sent forth 
are directed to inquire, when they entered .a 
city, who in it was “ worthy,” disposed to en- 
tertain such messengers, and receive religious 
instruction ; or it may be taken in the sense 
of fitness, or congruity, as Christ declares 
that the man who will not take up his cross 
and follow him, cannot be “ worthy of him ;” 
that is, there was no congruity between such 
a disciple and his master, no correspondence 
of the one to the other. So here there was 
no correspondence between the dispositions 
and tastes of the persons invited to the feast, 
and the honours and blessings prepared for 
their acceptance. | 

Verse 9. Into the. highways, ¢c.—The 
disgodo1 were the ways leading out of a 
city, converged into one great road, and 
where, on, that account, a number of travel- 
lers would be’ met with. Extracts have 
been brought from the rabbinical writings to 
show, that it was customary with the rich to 
invite poor travellers to their feasts, in order 
to illustrate this part of the parable ; but that 
this was not common, at least in our Lord’s 
day, appears from one of his parables, where 
he reproves the wealthy Jews for inviting 
the rich only to their tables. ‘The persons 
here invited by the king were evidently 
those who are ordinarily overlooked and de- 
spised, and so their invitation represented 
the universal call of the Gospel to men of all 
classes and nations, poor as well. as rich, 
publicans, sinners, strangers, and Gentiles ; 
a striking emblem of which was the indiscri- 
minate and promiscuous crowds of people, 
from every part, who would always be has- 
tening to some populous trading city of Pa- 
lestine, where might be found not only Jews 
from distant nations, but Gentiles also, Sy- 
rians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Chalde- 
ans, Edomites, and many others. pret all 
were bidden to the feast. 

Verse 10. Both bad and good.—The doors 
of Christ’s Church are to be thrown open to 
all who profess to accept the invitation ; but 
it follows not from this, that no discipline is 
to be exercised in it before “the king comes - 
in to see the guests.” But it was not the 
design of the parable to illustrate this subject ; 
and it is therefore passed over, that defi- 
ciency being abundantly supplied by other 
parts of the New Testament. It is, how- 
ever, intimated, as in some other parables, 


. 
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many as: they found, both bad and good : 
and the wedding: was furnished with 
guests. ' 
11 “J And when the king came in to 
see the guests, he saw there a man which 
had not on a wedding garment: — 
12 And he saith unto him, Friend, how. 


_ that the Church would, after all, remain in a 

mixed state, and not be thoroughly purged 
of formalists and pretenders, till the day of 
judgment. Then indeed“ the king will come 
in to see the guests; every. one of whom 
must pass the scrutiny of an omniscient eye, 
from which none é¢an escape in the crowd. 
That piercing glance which “tries the reins 
and the heart,” will search the whole as 
though ‘they were but one individual, and 
-each individual of the vast assemblage as 
though he were alone. 

And the wedding was furnished with 
guests.—Here yapog is used metonymically 
for the place where the guests were assem- 

bled. The Syriac and Ethiopic versions 
render it, ‘‘ the house of the feast.” 

Verse 11. A man which had not on a wed- 
ding garment.—As there is- nothing in the 
parable to oblige us to consider this feast as 
a wedding entertainment, so svduya yawou 
may be taken’ to signify generally a banguet- 
ting robe ; for a certain style of dress, as far 
as respected the outer garment,.was required 
at all feasts, and, in some cases, it was a 
mark of the magnificence of the entertainer 
to furnish his guests with them; to refuse } 
which was, of course, a high -indignity.— 
Whether we understand by it such robes as 
were worn at nuptial or other feasts, is, 
however, a matter of indifference. Changes 
of raiment furnished to the guests are men- 
tioned in Homer, and the relics of the cus- 
tom. still-remain in the east.. The Romans 
wore a white robe at some of ‘their public : 
feasts; and the etiquette of a particular rebe | And as we are so expressly informed that 
for certain occasions was much. insisted | ‘ without holiness no man can see the Lord ;”” 
upon. Thus Spartianus, in his Life of Se- and.as habits of dress are constantly used 
verus, relates that this emperor had.an omen | figuratively to express moral habits of ‘the 
of his future greatness in this circumstance, | mind and life, the virtues wrought in man 
that, being invited to sup with the emperor, | by God’s Spirit, and exhibited in a course of 
he went in his short cloak, palliwmy instead | external obedience to his will; that one 
of his gown, toga, when he was immediately | word HoLNess, implying, as it does in the 
fern with a gown worn by the emperor | Christian sense, both the . regeneration of 
himself. ~A similar occurrence is related of | those who have penitently received Christ 
Maximinus, who, when a youth, being in- | as the propitiation for sin, and the maturing 
vited with his father to sup with the Empe-| of all the graces of their new nature, by the 
ror Alexander Severus, not having a supper | same influencesof the Holy Ghost, will fully 
gown, vestis cenatoria, he was supplied with. 
one which belonged to the emperor. In the’ 
scene to which the parable conducts us, as ks ap tamele 
the guests were collected out of the high- we shall-be welcomed into the joy of our 
ways, and consisted of travellers and stran= Ly rd 3*2 but, if not, as we cannot: escape-de- 
gers, and it was required of each to sit down | tection, when. the king comes in .to,see the 
in a particular robe, this part of their dress | guestssso are we in the parable most: forci- 


























































ding garment? And he was speechless. ' 
13 Then said the king to the servants, 


away, and cast him into outer darkness : 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. | 


|king’s public wardrobe, which was no doubt 
duly pointed out by the servants who brought 
them in, and knew the rules of the festivity. 
It is equally clear that not having on the 
robe which the established etiquette required, 
was entirely the fault of the guest. singled 
out and challenged by the Lord of the feast ; 
because he had no defence to offer,—and he 
was speechless, spipwbn, was silenced, struck 
dumb ; and, farther, that a great offence had 
been committed by him, because of his ex- 
pulsion from the company, and the punish- 
ment inflicted upon him: Bind him hand and 
foot, arrest hinr as.a prisoner of state, one 
who has slighted the favours and mocked the 
majesty of his sovereign;-and take him 
away, separate him from a company into 
which he ought never to have intruded, ex- 
clude him from the joys of the festivity ; and 
cast him‘into outer, or the external dark- 





on chap. viii, 12. 

It would be wearisome to enumerate alk 
the notions which ‘have been entertained of 
the mystical signification of this wedding 
or festal garment. One contends for im- 
puted righteousness, another for implanted, 2 
third for both. Some have argued for bap- 
tism; others for faith; others for charity and 
good works. Nothing, however, can be 
more clear, than that as this garment would 
have constituted the merTness of a man to 
be. received as a guest at the feast, so it must 
represent all those qualities COLLECTIVELY, 


the wedding or festal robe. If we are thus 
“found-of him without spot and blameless,” 


must have been prepared for them in the} bly premonished of our doom, and of that 


» 


camest thou in hither, not having a wed- _ 


Bind him hand and foot, and ‘take hint 


ness: there shall be weeping, gc. See note. 


which constitute our meetness for heaven.— 


express, all ‘that is,comprehended by having © 
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14 > For many are called, but few are Master, we know that thou art. true, and 
chosen. teachest the way of God in truth, neither 


15 9 © Then went the Pharisees, and 
took counsel how they might entangle 
him in Ais talk. 

16 And they sent out unto him their 
disciples with the Herodians, saying, 
EP 2a er 


b Matt. xx, 16. 

consciousness of guilt which shall leave us 
without excuse. Erougs, friend, is not a 
word of recognition or affection, but one 
used to a stranger; and aws siydeg we, 
How camest thou in hither? is a strong re- 
proof; by what right? under what presump- 
tion? 

Verse 14. For many are called, §¢.— 
Many are summoned or inviTep, few chosen 
or aPPRoveD; for such is the meaning of 
the word, which is not to be taken in the 
sense of arbitrary selection, but as expressing 
an act of choice founded upon sufficient rea- 
sons. See note on chap. xx, 16, &c.— 
This moral is subjoined to the whole para- 
ble, and relates therefore both to the Jews 
and Gentiles, and is to all awfully admo- 
nitory. ; 

Verse 15. Then went the Pharisees, Fc. 
—As they feared the people too much to 
apprehend Christ at once, though greatly 
enraged at the former parables he had spoken 
with direct reference to them, they deter- 
be to proceed by stratagem, and took 
counsel how they might entangle him in his 
talk, rayiOevtwow, how they might ensnare 
him, a term taken from ensnaring or entrap- 
ping birds, in his’ conversation. This they 
attempted to do by endeavouring artfully to 
extract an opinion from him on the lawful- 
ness of paying tribute to the Romans, on 
which some of them affected: great tender- 
ness of conscience. ‘Thus they came. to 
him under pretence of making a religious 
inquiry, hoping that his answer might ena- 
ble them to charge him before the Roman 
governor as the seditious leader of a multi- 
tude collected to subvert the existing go- 
vernment. The persons sent were disciples 
of the Pharisees and the Herodians. As to 
the latter, great diversity of opinion exists 
among critics, some considering them asa 
political sect attached to the Herodian fa- 
mily from the time of Herod the Great, who 
was always highly unpopular with the Jews 
in general; others, as a religiols sect, and 
the same as the Sadducees, from whom, 

howeyer, they are distinguished, "verse 23. 

here are several other opinions ;\ but the 
probability is, that this was both a political 
and a religious distinction; political, as being 
confined to the party of Herod; and reli- 
gious, as this party was composed of Saddu- 
cees, whose opinions Herod adopted,. and 


“ 


carest thou for any man: for thou regard- 
est. not the person of men. 

. 17 Tell us thérefore, What thinkest 
thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto 
Cesar, or not? 





c Mark xii, 13; Luke xx, 20. 





who like him had little scruple in conform- 
ing, in compliment to the Romans, to many 
pagan customs, which the Jews held ir 
abhorrence. Herod Antipas was at this 
time at Jerusalem, which was the time of 
the passover; and the Herodians here men- 
tioned were probably in attendance upon 
him. The union of these with the disciples: 
of the Pharisees was artfully adapted to the 
designed plot laid to entrap our Lord. The 
Pharisees were averse, on religious grounds, 
to pay tribute to the Romans, that is, to sub- 
mit to their government; and the feeling of 
the body of the people was with them.— 
Herod and his party leaned chiefly upon the 
Roman power, and therefore supported their 
claims, though more out of fear than affee- 
tion. The question, therefore, Zs tt lawful 
to give tribute to Cesar or nol? might seem 
naturally to have arisen between the parties 
in an accidental collision, and they come to 
Christ with abundance of complimentary ex- 
pressions, and affect to appeal to his supe- 
rior wisdom to decide it. 

Verse 17. Is it lawful to. pay tribute? Fe. 
—The word xnvoog, is the Latin census, in 
Greek letters, and is used both for an. enu- 
meration of the people, and, as here, also, 
for the capitation tax levied upon. them in 
those Roman provinces which did not, as 
Italy, enjoy the privilege of exemption.— 
This was entirely different from the temple 
tribute before mentioned, which was a di- 
drachm or half shekel from every Jew 
throughout the world, The question being, 
whether it was lawful to pay the poll tax to 
Cesar, which was a mark of the subjection 
of Judea, As a province, to the Roman power, 
necessarily implied whether it was not a 
religious duty to unite and throw off this. 
subjeetion by violence. If therefore our 
Lord had determined that it was not lawful 
to pay the tribute, he would have beer 
‘charged with sanctioning rebellion; but if 
he had declared the contrary, .this might. 
have been employed to lessen his present. 
influence with the multitude, by representing 
him as an abettor of the Roman tyranny, and - 
as having uttered a decision utterly incom- 
patible with his own pretensions. “ For 
how,” they might have said to the multi- 
tudes that’ followed him, “can he be the 
Messiah, as you believe, who, instead of 
delivering you from a foreign yoke, enjoins. 
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18 But Jesus perceived their wicked- 
- ness, and said, Why tempt ye me, ye 
ree 


19 Show me the tribute money. And) 


they brought unto him a 4 penny. 
A 3a value seven pence halfpenny, Matt, xx, 2. 








even the lawfulness, and not merely the 


expediency, for a time, of submitting to this 
exercise of a foreign and i ‘ous domina- 
tion?” But how soon were “ the wise taken 
in their own craftiness!” Jesus percewed 
ther wickedness, and said, Why tempt ye 
Mt, Ye cries? St. Luke says, “ per- 
caving their craftiness.” 

Verse 19. Shew me the trimte money.— 
The coin in which the tax was paid ; for the 


And brought unto lum a , 
That is, a ius, value about 7 “The 
denarins,” says Adolphus Occo, “ paid by 
the Jews 2s tribute money, had round the 
head of Cesar this i jon, Kasdap Av- 

. Invboms . Cesar 
tus; Judea being subdued.” “ But it might,” 
7 “have been a denarins of 


emperor. 
Verse 21. Render therefore unto Cesar, 
_—Those who think that our Lord in re- 
ality determined ee ee —_ 
was put to him on i MESS 
name to Cesar, do eee 
ima from the dilerama which was prepared for 
him; and hence we see in commentators many 


< 


the 
ably the snare laid for Christ by 
the than made it manifest 
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20 And he saith mito them, Whose is — 
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this image and © superseription 7 

21 They say unto him, Cesar’s. Then 
saith he unto them, f Render therefore 
unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s ; 





¢ Or, inscription —f Rom. xiii, 7. - 





not?” And it was put with manifest refer- 


ence to the duty of insurrection, or an attempt 
to throw off that yoke, which the opinion of 
its being unlawful for the people of God, as 
they sti themselves, in several in- 
stances led to, and which all were 
meditating, the Herodians not ex ; 
whose su of the Roman claims was the 
result of an unwilling and constrained policy, 
only they wished the supreme power to be 
in the family of Herod, to whom the 
ly were averse. | i 





law of God, to acknowledge a foreign 

as of Divine appointinent, by paying 5 
or to throw it off, not by the re of indi- 
viduals to tribute, (for that they did and 
were compelled to do,) but by the joint effort 
of the nation, as incompatible with their rela- 
tion to God as his peculiar people. This 
was the case which our Lord did not deter- 
mine; the case. of right and wrong, as it lay 
between the Romans and the Jewish nation, 
which would have brou; 
tions as to the origin of the Roman 


the manner in which it had been used, the 


degree of injustice which. must be sustained 
before a nation can le throw off an alle- 
giance to which it has itted, and a defi- 
nition of the theocracy in the modified form in 
which it then existed, and which was so soon 
to expire; with many other considerations 
ofa political and minute kind which Chris- 
tianity does not interfere with, | i 

itself with declaring that government is 

God, — the general duties of 
rulers subjects, without eminence 
modes of civil polity, or settling points whi 

the nature of mutual 
principles of justice are sufficient of chem- 
selves to determine without a revelation. He 
leaves the whole question of the ricrT or law- 
fulness of sovereignty between the Jews and 
the Romans, untouched ; but he Jays it down, 
that a settled government, de facto, whatever 
may be the ground on which its claims rest, 
whether clear or questionable, is entitled to 
receive tribute, er yee —— and 
fulfilling the general purposes of government 
for the public welfare, by the application of 
the talents and time of its officers, and the 
expense of various agencies. neither 
pond ape ger Rp 
was. exacted was legitimate or usurped ; 


* 


, point . 
they wished to be solved was, whe- 
they were bound in conscience, by the 


, and the known — 


ee De Be 


930. "4 


and unto God. the 
God’s. 


22 When they had heard these words, 
they*marvelled, and left him, and went 


their way. _ 


23 4 ¢The same day came to him 
the Sadducees, » which say that there is 


no resurrection, and asked him, 


g Mark xii, 18; Luke xx, 27. 





whether it might or might not be modified ; 


or in some circumstances changed by public 
resistance; but simply, that a government, 


in the regular exercise of an acknowledged 


dominion, should be maintained by the tri- 
bute of the people. Now the exhibition of 


the Roman money, in which the tribute was 


paid, proved the fact of the Roman domi- 


nion; its circulation as a part of the current 


coin of Judea, proved that the Roman go- 
vernment was in the regular exercise of its 
authority, defending property and life ; there- 


fore, that it had its claims, and something 


belonged to Cesar, as of right, considered as 
their’ supreme governor, maintaining a ma- 
gistracy under him for the. public welfare, 
quite independent of the original title, or the 
question of the present legitimacy of the sove- 
réeignty itself; and in thisour Lord agreed with 
their own writers, who say, “‘ Wherever the 
money of any king is. current, the inhabitants 
acknowledge that king for their lord.” In 
this, then, lay the wispom of our Lord’s 
reply, which furnished his followers, in fu- 
ture times, with a most important. principle 
to guide them in their’ civil conduct. He 
leaves the particular questions of govern- 
ment to be regulated by human prudence, on 
the same principle that he refused to be the 
arbitrator in a question respecting an inheri- 
tance; but enjoins that wherever a regular 
government exists, it shall receive tribute, 
and that none are to take its benefits with- 
out giving back its dues. And the prv- 
DENCE was as conspicuous as the wisdom ; 
for, as he left the question of the lawfulness 
of their subjection asa nation to the Romans 
undecided, and grounded his exhortation to 
pay tribute to Cesar, not upon that, but upon 
their. own principle, that ‘“ wherever the 
money of a king is current, the inhabitants 
acknowledge him for their lord ;” as, in other 
words, they perceived that he placed the 
obligation of paying tribute upon that ordi- 
nary state of things in which a sovereign 
power bestows the benefits of civil govern- 
ment, and a people accepts them, “ they 
marvelled and held their peace ;” the answer 
had taken an unexpected turn, and “ they 
could not take hold of his words before the 
people.” This obligation to pay tribute is, 
however, put by our Lord under two restric- 


tions: Cesar is to claim nothing but what 
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24 Saying, Master, ' Moses said, If a 
man die, having no children, his brother 
shall marry his wife, and raise up seed 


‘unto his brother. 


395 Now there were’ with us seven 
brethren: and the first, when he had 
married a wife, deceased, and, having no 
issue, left his wife unto his brother : 





h Acts xxiii, 8.—i Deut. xxv, 5. 
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“is Cesar’s,” that only which of right be- 
longs to him; and he is neither to claim, nor 
are we to render, what is “‘ God’s,” what of 
right belongs to him, as declared in his own 
word. This latter is a grand principle en- 


grafted on the former, and had, no doubt, as 


well as the other, a prospective reference. 
“ Cesar,” as Le Clere well expresses it, “is 
your prince, and may demand his tribute; | 
your religion properly and solely belongs to 
God.” Here the civil ruler has no right, to 
command, you have no power to submit.— 
Whatever God claims you must render ;. and 
if Cesar intrude here, you must suffer rather 
than sin. Atall hazards, we are to “ ren- 
der. unto God the things which are God’s,” 
—love, worship, obedience, according to an_ 
honest interpretation of his will as contained 
in the Scriptures, inspired by him, which in- 
terpretation is a matter of pure conscience 
between us and'God alone. 

Verse 22. The Sadducees, which say there 
is no resurrection.—The object of the Phari- 
sees and Herodians was to entangle him ina 
political difficulty ; that of the Sadducees, in 


‘a theological one, and by putting an objection 


to the doctrine: of a resurrection, which they 
thought he could not answer, to lower his 
reputation for wisdom before the multitude. 
To deny the resurrection of the body, was 
but one of the tenets of the Sadducees: they 
denied the existence of “angels and spirits,” 
holding, says Josephus, that the soul, ¢uva- 
paviZs1, Vanishes with the body, and confining 
all rewards and. punishments to the present 
life. It followed, therefore, from their denial 
of the immortality of the soul and its existence 
after death, that they should deny the resur- 
rection of the body. ‘To this doctrine they 
added philosophical objections, and persuaded 
themselves that it was impossible. Hence 
the appeal of St. Paul, Acts xxvi, 8, “ Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible with 
you, that God should raise the dead?” Here, 
however, they bring not a philosophic, but a 
popular objection. ; 

Verse 24. Moses said, If a man die, $c. 
—By an ancient custom of the Hebrews, 
which was afterward sanctioned by the Mo- 
saic law, if a man died childless, leaving a 
widow, the brother of the deceased, or the 
nearest male relation, was bound to marry 
the widaw; to give to the first born son the 
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26 Likewise the second also, and the 
third, unto.the seventh. , 

27 And last of all the woman died 
also. 

_ 28 Therefore in the resurrection whose 
wife shall she be of the seven? for they 
all had her. — 

29 Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God. . 


k Exodus, 


name of the deceased ; to insert his name in 
the genealogical register; and to deliver the 
estate of the deceased into his possession. 

His brother shall marry his wife.—Ea- 
yey.8pevw signifies to marry a wife by the 
law of affinity. See Gen. xxxviii, 8, and 
Deut. xxv, 5. 

Verse 28. Whose wife shall she be? &c. 
—It appears that though the Pharisees held 
the doctrine of the resurrection from the dead, 
their gross corruption of all spiritual things, 
which so influenced their interpretation of 
the prophecies respecting the Messiah, and 
converted ‘the kingdom ‘of heaven” into a 
worldly monarchy, had produced a like dark- 
ening effect upon their conceptions of a future 
state. They allowed of marriage in heaven; 

_and, generally, Josephus compares their ideas 

of a future life to those of the Greek poets ; 
and if Maimonides and other subsequent 
rabbins speak in more spiritual terms, and 
with more worthy conceptions of the world 
to come, this is another instance in which 
they derived superior knowledge from the 
Gospel without acknowledging it. Still this 
was a subject debated among the modern 
rabbins, some of them still clinging to the 
gross opinions of the Pharisees of our Lord’s 
day. In disputing with the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees had probably started this and. simi- 
lar difficulties as to the resurrection, with 
some success; and this rendered them the 
more confident. 

‘Verse 29. Not knowing the Scriptures, nor 
the power of God.—They knew not the true 
doctrine of the inspired writings on this sub- 
ject, which was not to be confounded with 
the gross and erring conceptions of men. If 
infidels and semi-infidels would fairly inquire 
into the true sense of Scripture, and not 
upon the weak opinions which many have 
corruptly or hastily deduced from it, they 
would be deprived of half their arguments. 
As they were ignorant of the Scriptures, so 
also of the power of God, taking limited and 
partial views of that infinite attribute ; other- 

_ wise they would have seen that he who gives 
life must have power to restore life ; that he 
who built the body of man out of the dust of 
the earth can rebuild it after it has crumbled 
into dust again; that, in point of fact, God is 
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30. For in the resurrection they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage; but are 
as the angels of God in heaven. 

31 But as. touching the resurrection of 
the dead, have ye not read that which 
was spoken unto you by God, saying, 

32 * I am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? 
God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living. ; 





chap. iii, 6. 





always changing lifeless inorganic matter 


‘into the living bodies of vegetables, animals, 


and men ; and that, as to the difficulties which 
havé in all ages been urged against the resur-’ 
rection of the same body, from the scattering 
of its parts, and their supposed conversion 
into others, it is even manifest to reason that 
a being of almighty power is able to prevent 
every combination and change in the world 
of matter which could frustrate his design, 
and involve a contradiction to it, and that 
this supposes only the same constant, though 
wonderful superintendence and government, 
which the maintenance of the regular order 
of all things daily, and indeed every moment, 
demands, and which, we are sure, from the 
effect, is always exerted. 

Verse 30. In the resurrection they neither 
marry, §c.—The resurrection from jhe dead 
is expressed by avacracig, a figurative term, 
which signifies a rising wp, and is opposed to 
atwois; a falling down. Inthe resurrection 
here means, in the state to which men are 
introduced by the resurrection. As our Lord 
here so formally lays down the doctrine that 
there is no marriage in heaven, it is plain 
that the opposite opinion had been generally 
entertained by the advocates of the resurrec- 
tion; and, indeed, if not, it would have been 
a mere impertinence for the Sadducees to 
have urged an objection which clearly had no 
relation to. the doctrine as held by their oppo- 
nents. Our Lord, therefore, not merely to 
silence them, but to instruct his followers, 
draws the veil moze fully from before that 
new: and eternal state of being which shall 
succeed the general resurrection, discloses 
its exclusive sPIRITUAL character, and shuts 
out forever those gross conceptions with 


fix | which imagination has clothed its pagan, 


Pharisaic, and Mohammedan paradises. It 
does not, however, follow from this exalted 
view of a future life, that we shall not recog- 
nize each other ; ‘nor that those tender intel- 
lectual affections which bind pious’ friends 
and relations to each other on earth, shall not 
there exist. The contrary is indicated in | 
many passages ; only we are to recollect that 
every affection will be purged, not only from 
sin, but from infirmity. | 

As the angels of God.—That is, not only 


| while on earth, because ‘they looked for a 


-. “their God” expressed the covenant. made 


‘ing the argument with this doctrine, Dr. 


- it does it incidentally; his main discourse 
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~34 9 } But when the. Pharisees 
had heard that, he had put the Saddu- 


chap. xii, 28. 


33 And when the multitide heard this, 
they were astonished at his doctrine. 


Se pls TSt) Mark, 
























































in immortality and purity, but in freedom 
from all bodily appetites. 

. Verse’ 32. [am.the God of Abraham, &c. 
—As the Sadducees received no other of the 
sacred books than those of the Pentateuch, 
our Lord draws his prooffrom one of them. 
The words quoted were spoken to Moses, 
Exod. iii, 6, consequently long after the death 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and’the stress 
of the argument lies in this, that J ehovah,. 
who had been the God of. these patriarchs 
during life, after their death still calls him, 
self their God: “Tam the God of Abraham,” 
&c. Now to be “their God,” expressed a 
covenanr relation. He was not only the 
chosen object of their worship and trust, but 
stood engaged by his covenant with them. to 
he their patron, protector, and the source of 
all blessings to them in the present and in a 
future life ; for, independence upon this cove- 
pant, they were content. “ to dwell in tents” 


only the resurrection of the body, yet t 

disembodied spirits of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob only were put in possession-of hea- 
venly felicity; but the covenant was made 
with their whole persons as men, and could 
not be fulfilled but in their. whole persons. 
| In confirmation of this view of the argument, 
it may be remarked, that St. Paul considers 
the promise, “I will be their God,” as in- 
volving the promise of the heavenly imherit- 
ance; ‘‘ Wherefore God is not ashamed to be 
called their God, for, yap, because he hath 
prepared for them a city.” This is what 
prepared for them a city, which they could 
not possess without a resurrection. Farther, 
that the Jews thought the promise of Canaan 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, was personal, 
appears from those commentators who con- 
tend from this promise that these patriarchs 


city which had foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” It followed, therefore, from 
the obvious truth that “God is not the God 
of the ‘dead, but of the living,” or that he 
could stand in no covenant relation to. the 
dead, that these. patriarchs were still alive 
as to their souls ; which utterly subverted the 
material doctrine of the Sadducees, that they 
perished with the body.’ But .how did. it 
prove the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body? From a supposed difficulty in connect- 


land of Israel. . The argument of our Lor 
may therefore be thus stated: Since Jeho 
became the covenant God of Abraham, 

and Jacob, and even after their death decla 
that he continued to stand to’ them in th 
‘relation, they cannot be dead in your sens 
that is, hopelessly'and finally so. As to their 
souls, indeed, they are still alive; and with 
respect to their bodies, as the covenant was 
made with their entire persons, with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, as perfect) human 
beings composed of a body and reasonable 
soul; and whatever was implied in being 
“their God” related to. their whole man; so 
whatever it promises the whole man must 
enjoy; and though a temporary death has 
intervened as to the bedy, it. shall be raised 
up at the last day, that the covenant of God 
may stand firm in all its parts, and that he 
may be “ their God” forever. ‘The additional 
clause which St Luke. introduces into this 
discourse shows that our Lord considered 
the. patriarchs. as dead only:in a mitigated 
sense, such as was expressed, indeed, by be- 
lievers ina resurrection, and especially under 
the Gospel, by the term sleep; “ For he is 
not a God of the dead, but of the living, for, 
or because, yap, all,” not. only Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, but all tHe pap, “‘ live 
unto him;” they live in his purpose and _co- 
venant, and are considered as alive by him 


Samuel Clarke, Campbell, and others, depart 
from the plain meaning of the, word resur- 
rection, and consider our Lord as. arguing 
generally in favour of a future life. But 
though our Lord’s reasoning proves this also, 


being on the resurrection of the body, and 
the passage before us being quoted from 
the writings of Moses in confirmation of it. 
The force of the proof lies in this, that to be 


with these patriarchs ; for it was the manner 
of the Jews to quote rather the heads of a 
passage in the Old Testament from which 
they argued, or to sum up Its ‘substance in a 
leading phrase; and. this covenant, as. the 
promise made to Abraham shows, compre- 
hended the gift of Canaan to inherit it. But 
as Canaan was not put into the possession of 
Abraham and his immediate descendants, it 
followed either that the promise had failed, 
or, if not, that it related in its chief and 
highest sense to the inheritance of hea- 
ven, of which Canaan was an instituted type, 
and that they must be raised again. to enjoy 
it.. For if even the Sadducees had acknow- 


they were.” It affords another proof that 








themselves occasionally of the wis 
Christ, that Manasseh Ben Israel, a: 
the eighteenth century, borrows thi 
ment of our Lord to prove the immortality 
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ledged the immortality of the soul, but 4 


showed God to be their God, that he 7 


must’ be. raised from the dead to enjoy the 











that calleth “things that are not as though ~ 


the learned Jews have not scrupled to avail 
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cees to silence, ae “were gathered 

together. ; 
35.-Then one of them, which was a 
_ lawyer, asked him a question, tempting 
him , and saying, . 
36 Master, which is the great com 
mandment in the law? 
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_ 37 Jesus said unto him, ™ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, vee «9 

38 This is the first and 
mandment, 

39 And the second is like unto it, 


eat com- 





m Deut. vi, 5; 


as 





Luke x, 27. 





the soul, and nearly in his own words a little 
paraphrased. Producing the same. passage 
from Exodus, he adds, “ For God is not the 
God of the dead, for the dead are not ; but of 
the living, for the living exist ; therefore also 
the patriarchs, in respect of the soul, may 
rightly be inferred from hence to live.” 

_ Verse 33. They were astonished at his 
doctrine.—Accustomed as they were to hear 
the Pharisees’ discourses on the importance 
of empty ceremonies, and trifling and perplex- 
ing traditions, affording no conviction to the 
understanding, or foodito the soul, they were 
astonished at the clearsand satisfactory man- 
ner in which-the ‘Teacher sent from God 
placed the greatest and most important. sub- 
jects before them; the assured manner in 
hich he spoke of eternal and invisible reali- 
, as one possessing the most intimate 
knowledge of them; and the ease with which 
he detected the sophistry, and silenced the 
_eavils, of their most noted doctors and dis- 










Verse 35. A lawyer asked him a question, 
tempting him.—A. lawyer, voysxos, one skill- 
ed in the interpretation of the law; the same 

_ asa scribe, which is the title.given to him 
by St. Mark. Tempting him, that is, trying 
his skill; ‘but whether with a bad or an inno- 
cent design does not appear. St. Mark,-who 
relates the story more at large, mentions the 
commendation bestowed upon him by our 
Lord, which seems to exonerate him from 
the charge of captiousness.. But he might 
be put forward by the rest, for the purpose 
of endeavouring to draw from our Lord some 
decision on the question, of which they might 
make a bad use. 

-_ Verse 36. Which is the great command- 
ment in the law 2—The positive is here used 
emphatically, and has therefore the force of 
the superlative. ‘Which is the greatest 
commandment in the law;” not the law of 
the two tables, but the whole law, compre- 
hending all the precepts of Moses? On this 

subject the Jews differed, and warmly dis- 

puted, and continued to do so for along time 
afterward, as appears from their writings. 

As they called some commands “light,” and 
thers “weighty,” some “great,” others “lit 

fl it followed that some onx. must be the 

t and .weightiest_of them all; but on 

this they were not agreed. Some contended 
for the law of the Sabbath, some for sacri- 










fices, some for circumcision, some for the 
wearing of phylacteries, giving their reasons 
for each. 

Verse 37. Jesus saith, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God; §c.—Our Lord:answers 
thus explicitly, not out of respect to the Pha- 
risees, but in order, to avail himself of the 
attention excited. by the question, to teach 
the most important truths of religion to the 
people. The terms heart, soul, mind, to 
which St. Luke adds strength, are not in- 
tended. so much to convey distinct ideas, as 
to give force to the precept by the_accumu- 
lation of words of nearly the same import. 
All interpretations, therefore, built upon the 
supposed variety of meanings which these 
terms are held to convey, are too refined. 
The words evidently mean that God is to be 
loved with the entire affection of the soul, 
maintained in its most vigorous exercise, so 
that all its faculties and powers shall be con- 
secrated wholly to his service. This vigo- 
xous and entire application of the soul to an 


object is expressed in like forcible and reite-_ 


rated terms in 2 Kings xxiii, 25: “ And like 
unto him was there no king before-him, that 
turned to the Lord with all his heart, and with 
all his soul, and with all hismight, according to 
all thelaw of Moses.” And how forcibly is this 
grand precept commended to our reason as the 
first and great commandment, summing up in 
itself all the precepts of the first table, as they 
relate to God! It is first, in respect of its 
object; love being directed to the greatest 
and best Being, our Creator, Preserver, and 
Redeemer ;—first, in the absolute charac- 
ter of its obligation; being bound upon us 
by the supreme and infinite excellence of 
God, and by the innumerable benefits which 
we have received, and shall be for ever re- 
ceiving at his hands ;—first, in its sanctify- 
ing influence upon the heart; for as it is the 
intense love of a holy Being, it necessarily 
implies the intense love of holiness, and’ is 
indeed the vital, purifying flame of holiness 
itself ;—first, because it compels us by a 
sweet constraint to obedience to every other 
command; and so. “love is the fulfilling of 
the law ;” while. the freedom of this obedi- 
ence, as being that of entire choice and su- 
preme delight, gives the noblest character to 
submission ;—first, as it impels to the most 
arduous duties, and makes us willing to sub- 
mit to the severest sufferings, for the glory 
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2 Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy~ 
self. 

40 On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets. 

41 f° While the Pharisees were ga- 
thered together, Jesus asked them, 
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‘42 Saying, What think ye of Christ ? 
whose son is he? They say unto him, 
The son of David. 

43 He saith unto them, How then doth 
David in spirit call him Lord, saying, 

44 The Lord said unto my Lord, 





in Lev. xix, 18, 





of God;—first, because of that full and entire 
satisfaction of soul, which it produces by 
bringing us into communion with God him- 
self, and feeding its own strength, and the 
strength of every other virtue, by its devo- 
tional intercourses with him ;—and first, as 
being the root and principle of every other 
act of obedience; without which it can have 
no genuineness of character, and is consider- 
ed as but a formal hypocrisy before God. 
“ They,” says an old writer, “idly interpret 
this precept who state, that it obliges us only 
to love God as much as we can in our lapsed 
state. The fall of man lost God no right, 
nor abated any thing of the creature’s duty. 
The law doth undoubtedly require us to love 
God in the highest degree, to be showed by 
the acts ‘of the whole man, in obedience to 
all his commandments, and that constantly. 
It is our only hope, that this law is in the 
hands of a Mediator!” He hath procured 
pardon, upon our repentance and faith, for its 
violations; and again by his Spirit renews 
our natureto love God with all our hearts, 
and to serve him with all our strength. 

Verse 39. And the second is like wnto it. 
—Not equal, for it is the seconp; but Like 
unto it, in having the superiority over all 
‘others, the first and great commandment alone 
excepted; and Like Zo it, as being.a precept 
of nove, and an efflux from the same princi- 
ple directed to our neighbour. Judging from 
these writings, the Jews appear to have been 
fond of numbering the precepts of the law ; 
and some ‘such practice may have obtained 
in our Lord’s time. The Talmud reckons 
them at 613; of which 365 are negative, and 
248 affirmative. Our Lord’s enumeration is 
two, easily remembered, and embracing 
every species. of obligation in its just and 
holy principle. There is nothing forbidden 
but what offends this law of love to God and 
man; nothing commanded but what is im- 
plied in it. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 5-c.—How- 
ever the Jews in their bigotry might restrain 
the term neighbour to those of their own 
nation, their “friends in the law,” as the 
phrase was; our Lord’s parable of the good 
Samaritan has taught us to extend it to every 
man, so that not even our enémies are ex- 
cepted. As thyself, “as heartily and sin- 
cerely, and as a man would desire to be loved 
by his neighbour, and to do all the good of- 
fices to him he. would choose to have done 








o Mark xii, 35; Luke xx, 41. 





to himself by him. ~This law supposes that 
men should love themselves, so as to be 
careful of their bodies, families, and estates ; 
and in a spiritual way, so as to be concerned 
for their souls, and their everlasting happi- ° 
ness: and in like manner should men love 
their neighbours; in things temporal doing 
them no injury, but all the good they can; 
and in things spiritual praying for them, in- 
structing them, and advising them as they 
would their own souls.” ; : 

Verse 40. Hang all. the law and the pro- - 
phets.—The law and the moral part of the. 
prophetic writings, together with the dis- 
courses of our Lord and the writings of the- 
apostles, contain a great number of particu- 
lar precepts, all of which are bound upon us 
by the most solemn and indispensable obliga- 
tion; and the knowledge of them is neces- 
sary for the guidance, so to speak, of the 
great affection of love to God and to our 
neighbour, into its particular and just opera-. 
tion. But all hang, depend, upon these two; 
so that they are the root, and particular acts 
of obedience the prancues. The supposed 
allusion, in these words, to the hanging up 
of tables of law in public places, adopted by 
some interpreters, is too far-fetched. 

Verse 42. What think ye of Christ? &c. 
—The Pharisees had asked many questions 
of our Lord; and now, since they were col- 
lected about him in ‘the temple, in the pre- 
sence of the multitude, he proposes one to 
them; designing thereby to convict them of 
being in ignorance of the true character of 
Messiah, and to leave an impression of his 
superior nature upon the minds of his disci- 
ples, a truth as yet obscurely intimated, but 
which was soon to receive its strongest de- 
monstration. What think ye of the Christ ? 
whose Son is he? They say unto him, The 
Son ‘of David; for in this they were: all 
agreed, that the Messiah must be a descend- 
ant of David, of “his house and lineage,” 
and the heir of his throne, which was pro- 
mised to him by the mouth of the prophets. 

Verse 43. How then doth David in spirit 
call him Lord ?—The phrase, in spirii, sig- . 
nifies, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
as appears from St. Mark, who expresses it, 
“For David himself, by the Holy Ghost, 
said,” &e. This proves both that oe 
wrote Psalm cx, under Divine inspiration, 
and that it relates to the Messiah. 'The word 
xvpiog answers to the Hebrew 1)3x, Adon, 
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4 
? Sit thou on my right hand, till I make 
thine enemies thy footstool ? 
45 If David then call him Lord, how 
is he his son? 
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46 And no man was able to answer 
him a word, neither durst any man from 
that day forth ask him any more ques- 
tions. " 





p Psalm 


ex,'k: 





which signifies lord or master, the title of a 
superior. David was a monarch, and had 
‘no earthly superior in rank; and beside, the 
Messiah, according to the flesh, was to be his 
Son ; how then, in what sense, does he call 
him Lord, saying, “ Jehovah said unto my 


Lord, Sit thou on my right hand?” How, 


eould he be his Lord, who was not to be born 
until many ages afterward, and was certainly 
to have no secular dominion over him? 'This 
question the Pharisees could not answer, for 
indeed it admits of no reply but one, which 
should acknowledge the Divinity as well as 
the humanity of the Christ; for in no other 
sense but as God over all could he be David’s 
Lord, his Lord then, even before he was 
born into the world, and his Lord when he 
should be born, as ruling over the dead of 
all past ages, as well as over all living men. 
This ancient doctrine of the: Jewish Church 
the Pharisees and Sadducees had, however, 
departed from; and as they had sunk into 
gross conceptions as to the kingdom of the 
Messiah, so they reduced their views of his 
character to a level with their worldly ex- 
pectations. ‘They now felt that their own 
Scriptures were against them, and it was this 
that silenced and confounded them; for it is 
added, No man was able to answer him a 
word. Their silence is, however, instructive 
tous. It shows that it was admitted among 
them that the words quoted related to the 
- Messiah ; so that the attempts of some of the 


more modern Jews to give them another ap- 
plication, are in denial of the opinion of their 
ancestors. It shows also, that the term Lorp, 
as used by David, was not used, as the mo- 
dern deniers of Christ’s Divinity would have 
it, to express merely the office of the Mes- 
siah, so that with reference to the dignity 
of that office, David might call him Lord, 
though his descendant, and a mere man like 
himself. For why then did not the Phari- 
sees make this reply? Nothing could have. 
been easier, had the word borne that import 
only among them, and they would easily 
have escaped out of the difficulty of the ques- 
tion. “ But they answered him not a word ;” 
and thus tacitly confessed that they had em- 
braced opinions respecting the Messiah irre- 
concilable with the declarations of their own 
sacred books, and with these words especially, 
which have no true comment but that which 
is contained in the words of the glorified Sa- 
viour himself, “I am the root and the orr- 
sprine of David, the bright and morning 
star.” ; 
Verse46. Neither durst any man from that 
day forth ask him any more questions.— 
And thus our blessed Lord delivered himself 
from the intrusion of these captious and ca- 
villing men, and was left to pursue his own 
great work without interruption to the time 
of his sufferings, which were now approach- 
ing; this being the third day before the pass- 
over on which “he was sacrificed for us.” . 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


1 Christ admonisheth the people to follow the good doctrine, not the evil examples, of the 
scribes and Pharisees. 5 His disciples must beware of their ambition. 13 He denounceth eight 
woes against their hypocrisy and blindness: 34 and prophesieth of the destruction of Jerusalem. 


1 TueEw spake Jesus to the multitude, 
and to his disciples, 


CHAPTER XXIII. Verse 1. The multi- 
tude and his disciples.—Both these had been 
auditors of his disputes with the Sadducees 
and Pharisees, and to them he now more 
immediately addresses himself. 

Verses 2, 3. The scribes and the Pharisees, 
§c.—That is, such of the Pharisees as were 
scribes, or professionally learned in the inter- 
pretation of the law. These are said to sit 
in Moses’s seat, because the doctors of the 
law delivered their discourses in that posi- 
tion; and as Moses was the great and first 





2 Saying, The scribes and the Phari- 
sees sit in Moses’s seat : 


BD eA ay Sam nee Sew eer 
teacher of their law, he is figuratively repre- 


sented as sitting to- deliver his oracles; to 


which seat of his those who interpreted his 
law as doctors, and enforced it as judges, 
succeeded. Hence, the scribes sat on seats 
in the sanhedrim and inferior councils. It 
is to this, their JUDICIAL office, that our Lord 
exclusively alludes; but when, like any other 
rabbins, they founded schools and taught 
disciples, to attend upon them or to observe 
their decisions was purely optional; and 
against various doctrines which they taught 
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3 All therefore: whatsoever they bid 
you observe, that observe and do; but do 
not ye after their works: for they say, 
and do not. 
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4 For they bind heavy. burdens and 
gtievous to be borne, and lay them on 
men’s shoulders ; but they themselves will 
not move them with one of their fmgers. 
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in this capacity, our Lord often strongly cau- 


tions his disciples, and_often himself refutes : 


their favourite tenets. As moral and _reli- 
gious teachers, he held them in contempt, and 
taught his disciples so to regard them like- 
wise; and that deservedly, for they were 
either always making void the moral. law of 
God by their traditions; enforcing trivial 
rites, as though they. were of the utmost 
importance; and toiling in intricate and 
endless disputes, “questions and strifes of 
words.” In this capacity of religious teach- 
ers our Lord could not, therefore, exhort his 


disciples and the multitude to observe and do 


whatsoever they bade them observe and do. 


Tt was different with them. as expounders of | 
the law of Moses, in those branches only of 


which their synagogue courts and councils of 
different degrees of dignity up to the great 
sanhedrim took cognizance, which it was 


their office to make known to the people, and | 


which were enforced by the courts. under 
lighter or heavier penalties. Many of the 
superstitious and trifling ceremonies which 
they enjoined upon their “ proselytes” in their 
_ other characters as doctors, rabbins, or teach- 
ers, under the general influence of their names 
as great and learned men, were designed 
to show them how to attain the highest de- 
grees of merit and sanctity ; but in their ju- 
dicial capacity they were confined to the 
letter of the law, or its’ general directions, 
which, however, required explanation and 
accommodation to particular circumstances 
that might arise. In this there was little 
xoom for the play of their own superstitious 
fancies, because penalties were to be enforced 
upon disobedience, which must rest upon the 


letter of the law, not on private interpretation. | 
Our Lord therefore respects this, their public. 


office, because he was himself under the cere- 
monial and judicial law, and observed it; 
and as the time was not come for the aboli- 
tion of the Mosaic institute, he enforced re- 
spect to their decisions upon his hearers, as 
still bound to the laws of Moses. ‘Thus he 
prevented that offence which might have 
arisen from the idea that he was a subverter 
of the laws of his country. But while he 
enjoins respect to the scribes as magistrates 

and judges, he proceeds to caution the peo- 
ple against their bad personal example. 

This shows how unfounded those inter- 
pretations of this passage. are, which draw 
from our Lord’s words a sanction and even 
an obligation, to attend upon the instructions 
of bad ministers, provided their example be 
not followed ; a notion which is. founded upon 





the mistaken idea, that the scribes were the 
authorized preachers or religious teachers of 
the Jews, and exercised that office in religious 
assemblies of the synagogues.. Of this there 
is no evidence whatever. . In the synagogues 
prayers were offered, the appointed portion 
of Scripture read, and the interpretation of the 
Hebrew given in the common dialect, as 
literally as possible; but any one might ad- 
dress the people in exhortation. Many of 
the scribes, indeed, beside the judicial office 
they held in the Jewish courts, were public 
teachers of religion; but they had no autho- 
rity for this from the law; none from in- 
spiration, like the prophets ; none from any 
publie appointment. ‘They took this office 
on their own authority, and trusted to their 
talents and character with the people to ob- 
tain disciples. It was only when they were in- 


troduced into the courts that they were vested 


with any authority ; and then not as religious 
teachers, but as interpreters of the ceremo- 
nial and judicial law, and assessors with other 


judges. ‘The whole foundation of the opinion, 


that men are bound by the words of Christ 
to attend a wicked ministry, is therefore 
baseless: on the contrary, he cautions his dis- 
ciples from following the instructions of these 
very men, in their assumed capacity of reli- 
gious instructers, by declaring, that ‘if the 
blind lead the blind, they shall both fall into 
the ditch.” It was only when they were in 
Moses’s seat, in the chair of judicial autho- 
rity, stating and enforcing the laws of Moses, 
that they were to be obeyed. But as to their 
example, it was to be shunned ; for even those 
precepts of righteousness and mercy which 
Mosées introduced into his law, although they 
enforced them upon others, they did not prac- 
tise themselves ; nor, as it would appear from 
what follows, did they even always observe 
those onerous and expensive ceremonials 
enjoined in the law which they were so 
zealous to uphold, and so strenuous to bind 
upon’ others. They say and do not; they 
bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne ; 
but they themselves will not move them with 
one of their fingers; they.will not take the least 
part of these burdens.upon themselves. ‘The 
words are not to be interpreted of those super- 
stitious additions to the law which the scribes. 
invented as constituting in their view, a right- 
eousness beyond the letter, for Christ would 
not have commanded his disciples “to ob- 
serve and do them ;” but the things truly com- 
manded by the law of God, and particularly 
the ceremonial law, which is called, Acts xv, 
10, ‘6a yoke whieh neither our fathers nor 
AS 
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5 But-allk their works they do for to be 
seen of men: » they make broad their 
phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of 
“ their garments, 

6 ¢ And love the uppermost rooms at 


b Num xv, 38; Deut. xxii; 12.—ce Mark xii, 38; 





we were able to bear.” ‘Thus he declares 
their hypocrisy : in the next verse he reproves 
their religious affectation. 

Verse 5. Phylacteries.—The Jews were 
commanded to bind the words of the law as 
a sign on their hands, and as frontlets be- 
tween their eyes, Deut.vi, 8. These were 
strong figurative expressions, denoting the 
constant regard to be paid to the commands 
of God, which were never to be absent from 
the thoughts, and to be constantly referred 
to in order to regulate the conduct. But the 
Pharisees chose to interpret them literally, 
and to wear cases of parchment, into which 
they put written sentences of the law, and 
bound them upon the forehead and wrists. 
They are called in Greek phylacteries, from 
gvrarrw, to guard or keep, because they 
were used to preserve the law in memory, in 
order to its observance. The Hebrew term 
is 1'95n, tephillin, or prayers, because these 
sentences were repeated at their devotions. 
The Pharisees wore these phylacteries, either 
broader than others, so that more might be 
written upon them, or they enlarged the case, 
so as’ to contain a greater number of ‘sen- 
tences, so that they might appear to have a 
greater reverence for the law than others. 
The sentences written on the phylacteries 
are supposed to have been, Deut. vi, 1-9; 
Exodus xiii, 2-11, the eight last verses of 
the same chapter, and Deut. xi, 13-22. 

Enlarge the borders of their garments.— 
The command to the Israelites to wear bor- 
ders or fringes, xpacaeda, on their garments, 
with a blue or purple band on the fringe, 
Num. xv, 38, could only be taken literally. 
It was probably designed to distinguish the 
Jews from other nations; and that, by look- 
ing upon it, and remembering that they were 
a peculiar people, they might be admonished 
to observe their laws. Our Lord conformed 
to the custom of his country in this respect ; 
for what is translated “the hem of his gar- 
ment,” ought to have been rendered the 
fringe. ~\t is said that the Jews still wear 
a small square piece, sewed on the inside of 
their clothes, with four purple tufts, in com- 
pliance with. this precept. The Pharisees 
enlarged these fringes from the same motive 
as they enlarged their phylacteries, that they 
might seem exuberantly regardful of the Di- 
vine commands. 

Verse 6. Uppermost rooms.—That is, the 
most honourable seats. The custom of re- 
clining at; meals on couches had been long 
introduced into Judea. ‘ These couches gene- 
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feasts, and the chief seats in the syna- 
gogues, 
7 And greetings in the markets, and 
to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. 
8 4 But be not ye called Rabbi: for 


Luke xi, 43.—d James iii, 1. 








rally contained three persons each. The 
most honourable place was the middle part 
of the middle couch, and the second was at 
the top. In still more ancient times, how- 
ever, this distinction of honourable places 
was observed. ‘‘ And Samuel took Saul and 
his servant, and brought them into the par- 
lour, and made them sit in the chiefest place 
among them that were bidden,” 1 Samuel 
1x, 22%: 
The chief seats in the synagogues.—Se.- 
niority was the general rule of sitting in the 





synagogue ;. but respect being often shown 
to men learned in the law though younger 
in years, the scribes claimed that boldly and 
intrusively out of pure. self complacency, 
which had been sometimes rendered them 
through courtesy. In the synagogues the 


elders sat before the ark or chest, in which. 


the holy books were. deposited, and the 


people in rows fronting them, so that “ the 


faces of all the people,” says Maimonides, 


“were toward the elders, and the ark.” It 
was this elevated position among the elders 
‘which. the scribes and Pharisees. affected 
in the synagogues, and even the chief seats 
there. 

Verse 7. Greetings in the markets.— 
Adwacpoug ev Tous wyopous, salutations im 
the public places. ‘These salutations, short 
and simple among all in ancient times, had 
become disgustingly long and ceremonious, 
and especially when a person of superior rank 
was addressed. ‘They were commenced at 
a distance, accompanied with various humble: 
gestures, and continued till the parties met. 
These forms the scribes arid Pharisees ex~- 
acted of their disciples and the common 
people. 

Rabbi, rabbi.—This word, which imports: 
greatness or eminence, was doubled for the 
sake of the greater emphasis. Anciently 
it was only given to persons of. superior 
civil rank, as magistrates and princes; 
nor was it assumed by any of the prophets 
or wise men among the Jews, till about the 
birth of Christ, when the pride of the Jewish 
doctors began to show itself more extrava- 
gantly. Our Lord was saluted by this title, 
Matt. xxvi, 25; ftom which some have eon- 
jectured very vainly, that he had taken that 
degree in the J ewish schools, which is en- 
tirely contradicted by the question of the 
Jews when Christ was teaching in the tem- 
ple, ‘‘ Whence hath, this man letters,” or 
‘learning, “having never learned 1” plainly 
meaning in the Jewish schools. And the 
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one is your Master, even Christ ; and all 
ye are brethren. 

9 And call.no man your father upon 


the earth: ¢ for one is your Father, which 
is in heaven. 


i 


e Mal. i, 6. 





argument of Vitringa, that unless he had 
so passed the schools he could not have 
preached in the temple and synagogues, is 
built upon a mistake; for any Jew might 
thus teach publicly, and even in the syna- 
gogue, by permission of the ruler. If, there- 
fore, our Lord suffered himself to be called 
rabbi, we may conclude, that as a matter of 
courtesy to a superior, this title was not for- 
bidden, any more than he condemns courteous 
salutations, because ‘he reproves those ela- 
borate and humiliating forms of greetings, 
which the scribes and Pharisees affected. 
With these assuming men, the title rabbi is 
to be understood as a recognition of their 
office and authority as religious teachers ; 
and it is for this reason that it is reproved 
by our Lord, and their example is forbidden 
to be imitated by his disciples. ‘That it was 
assumed under this view, appears from what 
follows, when our Lord equally forbids them 
to callany man_father and master, xadnyntns, 
euide; which, with rabbi, were the titles the 
‘Tewish doctors assumed ; for the Talmud pre- 
tends “that King Jehoshaphat used to salute 
the wise men with the titles, Father, father ; 
Rabbi, rabbi; Master, master,” which, how- 
ever false as an historical fact, shows what 
the titles they affected were. Now our 
Lord, instead of conceding them to be autho- 
rized teachers of religion, by prohibiting his 
disciples from giving them these titles under 
this character, not as matter of civil respect, 
wholly disallows their authority to exercise 
this office, tacitly pronounces it an assump- 
tion, and warns his disciples from imitating 
them. This will confirm what was said in a 
preceding note as to the import of their “ sit- 
ting in Moses’s seat.” 

’ Be not ye called rabbi, §c,—Though the 
disciples were to be constituted public teach- 
ers, this was only as servants conveying the 


words of their Master only to the people,. 


without any mixture of their own. ‘The 
Jewish teachers assumed an authority to set 
up tradition above the law, to pervert its 
meaning, and to make additions to it, on the 
sole authority of their own pretended wisdom. 
But the disciples were only to speak the 
words of another; and all titles, therefore, 
complimentary to their own wisdom, and 
which indicated any authority arising from 
their personal qualifications, were specially 
forbidden to them. This explains the reasons 
of the prohibition which follows : One 1s your 
Master, there is but one teacher, even Christ; 
and all ye are brethren, placed on equality 
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10 Neither be ye called masters: for 
one is your Master, even Christ. ’ 

11. But he that is greatest among you 
shall be your servant. 

12 f And whosoever shall exalt him- 


f Luke xiv, 11; xviii, 14. 








in this respect, that ye are but the chan- 
nels of communicating the wisdom ye receive 
from above to others: and call no man your 
FATHER upon earth; for one 1s your Father, 
a term here used also in the sense of wnstruct- 
er, which is in heaven: neither be ye called 
guides; for one is your guide, even Christ. . 

One is your Master.—The received text 
reads xadnynrng ; but the Vatican, and many 
other MSS., have didacxoAog, teacher, which 
is probably the true reading, as otherwise 
there would be a repetition in verse 10. 

Even Christ.—O Xeiog is omitted by- 
Griesbach, and is wanting in several of the 
versions, and a few MSS. but the evidence 
in its favour greatly preponderates. As 
Campbell, however, observes, “it makes no 
difference in the sense, because if not read. 
the context manifestly supplies it.” 

Verse 9. Call no man father, gc.—That 
is, in the sense.in which the scribes and Pha- 
risees use the term, which also was with 
them a reverential designation of themselves 
as eminent and authoritative mNsTRUCTERS. 
Thus the Jews say, “‘ The wise men are. the 
fathers of us all;” and we read in their wr 
tings not only Rabbi Saul, and Rabbi Jose, 
but Abba Saul, Abba Gorion, &e. ’ 

- Verse 10. Neither be ye called masiers.— 
Kadnynlos, guides, inthe sense of affording 
direction by instruction. All these titles 
were nearly of the same import, were as- 


‘sumed for the same reason, and the pretence 


built upon by them is therefore beaten down 
by our Lord by their being equally prohibited. 
As our Lord knew that human nature was in 
all fallen and corrupt, but proud and ambi- 
tious, he adds, But he that 1s greatest among 
you, let him be your servant ; thereby strik- 
ing at the root of that vanity which gave rise 
among the Jewish teachers to this assump- 
tion of vain titles, and teaching that, in his 
religion, true greatness lies only im self 
abasement, and honour in ‘service. — ~ 

And whosoever shall exalt himself shall-be 
abased, §c.—This is the standing rule of the 
Divine administration. It was illustrated in 
the humiliation of the proud scribes and 'doc- 
tors of Judea, and in the glory put upon the 
humble teachers sent forth by our Lord... It~ 
often appears conspicuously in God’s dispen- ” 
sations to individuals and to nations; and an 
attentive observer will see it, perhaps more 
uniformly illustrated by facts than any other 
principle of God’s moral government in the 
present life. Even this was often noticed 
by the heathen, as appears from various pas- 
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self shall be abased; and he that shall 
-bumble himself shall be exalted. 

13 9] € But wo unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men :. for 


ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer 
ye them that are entering to go in. 


g Luke xi, 52. 


sages both in Greek. and. Latin authors. 
‘Do ‘you see,” says one, “how the loftiest 
houses and the highest trees are struck by 
the thunder? For God loves to cut short 
whatever rises superior.”  “‘ God _ suffers. no 
one to have lofty thoughts but himself.” 

Verse 13. But wo unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, &c.:—Our Lord here assumes his 
office as Judge of men, and authoritatively 
pronounces a succession of woes upon this 
wretched class of hypocrites and deceivers. 

Shut the kingdom of heaven.—The king- 
dom of heaven ‘is here the spiritual kingdom 
of Messiah, the Gospel dispensation. It had 
been opened by the joint preaching of John 
the Baptist. and our Lord; and the people 
were on the point of entering in, but were 
hindered by the envious and malignant at- 
tempts of these false teachers to excite their 
prejudices and pervert their minds. Their 
example, their doctrine, especially their false 
interpretation of the prophecies, and their 
authority, were all employed to keep men 
from embracing that heavenly doctrine which 
they themselves rejected and despised. 

erse 14. Ye devour widows’ houses.— 

Osuog, houses, is here used by metonymy 
for property.. They made a prey of weak 
‘superstitious women. who, being widows, had 
no protectors, and had property at their own 
disposal. And this they did under pre- 
tence of the greatest sanctity, making long 
and frequent prayers, and that so publicly, 
both in the synagogues and public places, as 
to be seen and praised of men. We learn 
the length of their prayers from Maimonides, 
who says, that “the ancient holy men used 
to stay an hour before prayer, and an hour 


after prayer, and spent an hour in prayer. 


Those who would be accounted the holiest, 
used to do this three times.a day, thus occu- 
pying nine hours a day,”—a hard service 
when the heart was not right with God. 
‘For one to be long in his prayer,” says the 
Talthud, “is an excellency.” Yet, says our 
Lord, for these long prayers—because they 
were made for a pretext, in order to carry 
on covetous: and rapacious designs more ef- 
fectually,—ye shall receive greater, more 
extreme damnation. Let it be remarked, 
that neither is length nor shortness of prayer 
censured or approved. What Christ con- 
demns is simply the hypocrisy, the pretence, 
or disguise, intended by them. Prayers may 
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14 * Wo unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayer: therefore ye shall: receive the 
greater damnation. rage 

15 Wo unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea 








h Mark xii, 40; Luke xx, 47. 





be long’ or short, according to the occasion: 
and circumstances. 

Verse 15... Ye compass sea and land, &c. 
—This is a proverbial expression, used to 
denote the most strenuous. exertions to ac- 
complish an object, Proselytes are gene- 
rally reckoned of two kinds; the first pro- 
selytes of the covenant, or of righteousness, 
who were converts made from the Gentiles 
to Judaism, submitted to circumcision, and 
in every respect conformed to the law.— 
The rule of Moses, with respect to these, 
was, that they should be “as those born in 
the land;” that is, be reckoned as Jews,— 
But many strangers and aliens dwelt among 
the Jews, on condition of their not practising 
idolatry, nor worshipping any other God be- 
side Jehovah; and refraining from labour on. 
the Jewish Sabbath; and were permitted to 
pay their worship to God ‘in the outer court 
of the temple, or court of the Gentiles, but 
separated from the other courts by a “ walk 
of partition.” These the later rabbins have 
called proselytes of the gate, obliged to ob- 
serve the seven precepts of Noah, (which, 
however, are nowhere to be found but in 
their writings,) but not to conform to the law 
generally. The learned in Jewish antiqui- 
ties are now, however, generally agreed, that 
this distinction of proselytes of the gate had 
no existence, and that those only could with 
propriety be styled proselytes who fully em- 
braced the Jewish religion. 

That great zeal was shown after the cap- 
tivity of Babylon, by the Jews, both in Pa- 
lestine and in all the Greek and Roman 
cities where they were established, to bring 
the Gentiles from the worship of idols to 
serve the true God, appears from various cir- 
cumstances, and the statements of many 
writers; and that they succeeded to a great 
extent, is shown from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, where we see that many of these Gen- 
tile proselytes were among the first to receive 
the Gospel in several principal cities. This 
zeal appears also to have been, in many, a 
very pious one, and to have given rise to 
efforts which God was pleased to crown with 
success, so that the light of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures and of religion was largely 
diffused through the civilized world, and sig-- 
nally served to prepare the way for the 
dissemination of Christianity. The worst 
men among the Jews appear to have been the 
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)-fold more 





he is made, ye make h 
the child of hell than yourselves. 

16 Wo unto you, ye blind guides, 
which say, Whosoever shall swear by the 
temple, it is nothing ; but whosoever shall 
swear by the gold of the temple, he is a 
debtor!) 600 : 

17 Ye fools and blind: for whether is 
greater, the gold, or the temple that 


" sanctifieth the gold? 


18 And, Whosoever shall swear by 
the altar, it is nothing; but whosoever 
sweareth by the gift that is upon it, he is 
eS eS i 

= iss Or, debtor, or, bound. 





scribes and Pharisees of Judea, and espe-- 
cially those of Jerusalem; and their zeal in 


making proselytes could only be mischievous. 
They had a wide field of labour among the 
multitudes of Gentiles who resided among 
them ; but their conversion to Judaism, when 
effected by them, was but the exehange of 
one superstition for another; and the teach- 
ers being vicious, the converts were. ren- 
dered like them. Still, however, it is doubt- 
ful whether the word proselytes here is not 
used merely for those disciples whom these 
doctors, by every effort, endeavoured to col- 
lect from among their own. people, being 
anxious to exhibit a long train of followers, 
devoted to their opinions, and employed in 
proclaiming the fame of their wisdom. ‘The 
Hebrew word for proselyte, indeed, denotes 
one who comes from abroad; and the Greek, 
one who comes, generally meaning from a 
foreign people ; but the term proselyte might 
be used in an adapted sense for the followers 
of the different rabbins, who had left their 
families or other teachers, to attend upon 
their favourite master. * 
Two-fold more the child. of hell, &¢e.— 
Being filled with uncharitable zeal, the cha- 
‘racter of corrupt proselytes, and trained up 
by a wicked sophistry, which palliated vice, 
and substituted ceremony for piety, to prac- 
tise evil with less remorse, and with greater 
subtlety, than in their former condition, whe- 
ther Gentiles or Jews. - A child of hell, usov 
yeevyng, is one like Satan in his disposition, 
and doomed to the same punishment. 
Verse 16. Blind guides.—Guides that lead 
astray; referring not so much to their igno- 
rance, as to their wilful and perverting casu- 
istry, and especially in the sacred matter of 
oaths; thus ,ensnaring the consciences of 
men, and, by confounding the distinctions of 
right and wrong, making even conscience an 
ally of vice, which is the most hopeless state 
into which men can fall. Of this our Lord 
gives instances. They taught that’ whoso- 
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19 Ye fools and blind: for whether is 
greater, the gift, or the altar that sancti- 
fieth the gift ? eC 

20 Whoso therefore shall swear by 
the altar, sweareth by it, and by all things 
thereon. 

21 And whoso shall swear. by the 
temple, sweareth by it, and by him that 
dwelleth therein. * 

22 And he that shall swear by heaven, 
sweareth by the throne of God, and by 
him that sitteth thereon. 


23 Wo unto you, scribes and Phari- . 


sees, hypocrites! ifor ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin, and have 
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ever shall swear by the temple, it 1s nothing 
meaning, that the oath has no force, and may 
be violated with impunity; bué whosoever 
shall swear by the coup of the temple, not the 
golden ornaments, but the gold of the treasury, 
and the valuable golden vessels, which, as vo- 
tive offerings, were deposited within it, he as a 
debtor, he is bound, and commits the sin of 
perjury if he performs not his oath. The 
reason of this distinction was, that they might 
ineulcate the idea that peculiar sanctity 
attached to these gifts to the temple, and so 
heighten the supposed meritoriousness of 
presenting them. The peculiar sanctity of 
gifts for sacred uses, and the binding nature 
of the oaths made by them, was held also by 
the Greeks and Romans. By the latter, they 
were called donaria; by the former avaéy- 
ware, from their being placed in conspicu- 
ous situations so as to be admired, and to 
induce others to make their gifts splendid 
and worthy of observation. “Thus all the 
mere religions of ceremony bear the same 
degenerate characters. ‘These corrupt teach- 
ers made similar distinctions between swear- 
ing by the altar and that which was offered 


upon it; and swearing by heaven, and by . 


God himself; but our Lord dissipates .all 
these sophistical distinctions, by at once de- 
claring that every oath, every appeal to any 
object. whatever for. the truth of what is 
afiirmed, is in fact an appeal to the God of 
all creatures, the witness and judge of men, 
and the sure avenger of deceit and. perjury.. 
See the note on chap. v, 33. ; 

Verse 23. For ye pay tithe of mint, Fe.— 
By the law, a tenth of all rrurrs was set 
apart for the priests; but by this it was not 


understood that insignificant herbs were. in- . 


cluded, as not properly coming under that de- 
nomination, and being of little value. The 
Pharisees, however, in their affectation of 
being more scrupulous in the observance of 
the law than others, or seeking to increase 
the merit of their righteousness by a work of 
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omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith: these ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone. 
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24 Ye blind guides, which strain at a 
gnat, and swallow a camel. 
25 Wo unto you, scribes and Phari- 





k St, Luke, 


supererogation, gave the tithe of mint, anise, 
(rather dill, avydov,) and cummin. These 
are mentioned as specimens; for St. Luke 
adds, ‘‘ all manner of herbs.” That the law 
did not require them to pay tithe of herbs, 
appears from the-Talmud, where it is said, 
** The, tithing of corn is from the law; the tith- 
ing of herbs from the rabbins.” 

Weightier matters of the law, §c.—These 
are said by St. Matthew to be judgment, 
mercy, and faith; by St. luke, more briefly, 
“judgment and the love of God.” Bothare 
of the same import: suDGMENT is. justice, 
giving to all their due; mercy is that pity for 
the distressed which leads to the administra- 
tion of bountiful relief; and rarra must be 
understood of a devout confidence in God.— 
Many eminent commentators indeed take 
faith here in the sense of fidelity ; so Calvin, 
“ Mihi non est amliguum quin. veritatem 
erga homines designet ;” but this is manifest- 
ly comprehended in justice. Now both mercy, 
and faith in God, are included in the “ love 
of God;” ard they necessarily suppose it as 
the only source from which, when genuine, 
they can flow. St. Luke therefore sums up 
both in that high and practical affection. By 
that are we rendered tender and ‘conipassion- 
ate to others; and he that loves God su- 
premely must confide in him absolutely. Of 
these hallowéd affections, which constitute 
the very substance and reality of religion, the 
heart of a Pharisee was wholly destitute, and 
the very rigidness of his attention to trifling 
matters in religion only served to turn his 
thoughts from its great and vital principles. 
Our Lord, in. speaking of these as “the 
weightier matters of the law,” probably ad- 
verted to their distinguishing the legal pre- 
cepts into “weighty” and “light.” With 
them the true order was reversed, and moral 
duties and vital religious affections wete 
postponed to trivial observances. The true 
order was restored by our great Teacher for 
the instruction of his disciples in all ages.— 
“These 'WEIGHTIER matters” ought ye to 
have done ; and not to have left the other un- 
done. This last clause, however, is not to 
be interpreted into a sanction, by our Lord, 
of this superstitious and self-righteous pay- 
ment of a tithe on herbs. It is a concession 





on their own principles; for to pay tenths of’ 


these things was a trifling matter in itself, 

and might be innocently observed or not, ac- 

cording to the principle which actuated each 

individual ; but allowing them that they 

ought to do this, ‘judgment, mercy, and 

faith,” were the art upon their con- 
1 





sees, hypocrites! ‘for ye make clean 
chap. xi, 39. 





sciences, and which could not be neglected 
without the highest guilt and danger. Our 
Lord, in this passage, appears to allude td 
Micah vi, 6-8, where the superior accepta- 
bleness. to God of moral habits ard acts to 
sacrifices and offerings themselves, however 
costly, is forcibly expressed. 

Verse 24. Which strain at a gnat.—To 
strain, does not here signify a difficult at- 
tempt to swallow, but to stfain off or out ; 
the meaning of the verb used, dwAsZenv, being 
to filter, or percolate. Accordingly, in the 
older English translations; it is rendered by 
“strain out.” The Septuagint, in Amos 
vi, 6, uses diwAscpyaAov oivov, from which it 
appears that it was the practice of the Jews 
to filter their wine; which was-done, not 
only to free it from the insects which in 
warm climates infest every open vessel in 
which any thing to their taste is exposed; 
but also because the Jews reckoned flies in 
the number of unclean animals, as being ac- 
counted a “ creeping thing,” Lev. xi, 41. 
“One that eats a flea or a gnat,” says the 
Talmud, “is an apostate ;” and many other 
passages show the ridiculous importancé 
which they attached to this construetion of 
the Levitical law against “ creeping things.” 
The xwvwb, which is said to be bred in thé 
lees of wine, is probably the same as the 
wine gnat of the Talmudists. Our Lord’s 
meaning is explained by the connection of this 
with the preceding verse. Their conscien- 
ces made a scruple of trifling faults against 
rules laid down by fallible men; such as pay- 
ing tithe of herbs, which at best was but a 
very doubtful duty ; while they lived in the 
ready commission of flagrant violations of the 
greatest and most weighty precepts of the 
law of God. Thus they assiduously strained 
out the gnat and swallowed the camel, or 
elephant; for the Jews had both proverbs. 
For this reason also, our Lord calls them 
blind guides, as they surely must in all ages 
be deemed, who, in conductitig others, sb 
stumble in a plain path, and yet walk fearless- 
ly over a precipice ; in other words, who fill 
men’s consciences with scruples as to things 
indifferent, and sear them as with a hot iron, 
rendering them wholly insensible to great 
transgressions. _ : 

Verse. 25. Make clean the outside of the 
cup and of the platter.—The allusion here is 
not to the purifications of vessels and cups 
used at meals, in which indeed they were 
somewhat superstitiously exact; but our Lord 
speaks metaphorically, and compares them 
to thosé:who should cleanse the outside only 
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the outside of the cup and of the platter, 
-but within they are full of extortion and 
excess. 

26 Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first 
that which is within the cup and platter, 
that the outside of them may be clean 
also. aa 

27 Wo unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of 
dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. 

28 Even so ye also outwardly appear 
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righteous unto men, but within ye are 


full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 


29 Wo unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites ! because. ye build the 


tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 


sepulchres of the righteous, 
30 And say, If we had been in the days 
of our fathers, we would not have been 


partakers with them in the blood of the 
prophets. 


31. Wherefore ye be witnesses unto 
yourselves, that ye are the children of 
them which killed the prophets. 





of a vessel, while its interior, the most im- 
portant. part to be kept in a state of cleanli- 
ness, was left filthy. Thus the Pharisees 
were scrupulously careful of external. and 
ceremonial purity, practising all the prescrib- 
ed ablutions with due attention, and main- 
taining in all things a-fair show of piety ; but 
within they were full, a strong expression, 
of extortion and eacess: The word here 
rendered excess is oxpocsm, intemperance.— 
Griesbach reads adimag, injustice ; which, 
however, but repeats the same thought by 
another word. ‘The general word axpacia, 
comprehends excess of every kind, whether 
of the passions, or the bodily appetites ; to 
both which many of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, notwithstanding their “form of godli- 
ness,” were secretly addicted. In some MSS. 
we have wncleanness, in others covetousness, 
and in others wickedness. 

Whited sepulchres.—The public burying 
places of the Jews were without the cities. 

he more opulent hewed them out of rocks 
in their own grounds, and ornamented them. 
Graves are distinguished by Jewish writers 


into deep sepulchres,to which answers Luke. 


xi, 44, “ graves that appear not ;” and marked 
or painted sepulchres. These beside. their 
architectural or other ornaments were marked 
with resemblances of bones in chalk, annually 


renewed on the fifteenth of the month of 


Adar, that priests, Nazarites, and travellers 
might avoid the pollution of touching them. 
Many of these tombs, especially those erect- 
ed in honour of prophets and kings, were 
grand and beautiful. A stronger metaphor 
than this, or one more just, cannot be con- 
ceived, As an adorned tomb is but a garni- 
ture of death and corruption, which at once 
marks them, and makes them noticeable ; so 
the external sanctity of the Pharisees was in 
disgusting contrast with their inward turpi- 
tude, and, when once exposed by our Lord, 
became, in the eyes of his followers, a visible 
sign of that hypocrisy and’ uuquity which 
they were thus taught to avoid, lest they 
should be morally contaminated, as the Jews 
were ceremonially polluted by graves, and 
whatever appertained to the dead. The mark 
19° 








of spiritual death was upon these false teach- 
ers, who were to be avoided as a pollution. 
Verse 29. Ye build the tombs of the pro- 


phets and garnish, beautify the sepulchres 


of the righteous.—To honour illustrious men 


by building them splendid tombs, has been 


the practice of all civilized nations, and pre- 
vailed among the Jews. Extraordinary ho- 
nours were paid to the tombs of Mordecai 
and Esther; Herod repaired the tomb of 
David with great splendour; and the Phari- 
sees, among popular acts, both erected sepul- 
chral monuments to the different prophets 
who had appeared in their nation, and added 
new ornaments to those still standing. It 
was the eulogy of a rabbi by one of his 
disciples, that he had adorned the sepulchres 
of Adam and of Abraham. And such was 
their sacredness, that the rule was, “ All 
sepulchres might be removed but those of a 
king and.a prophet.” St. Jerome speaks of 
the tombs of several of the prophets as in 
existence in his day. We are not to under- 
stand that our Lord condemns any thing in 
this practice, but its hypocrisy, as far as 
the Pharisees were implicated. By these 
acts they professed their veneration for those 
ancient prophets, and yet wholly disregarded 
their words : they said, in doing this, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets; and yet they perse- 
cuted John the Baptist, the acknowledged 
prophet of their own day, and were even at 
that moment plotting and confederating to 
take away the life of Christ. ‘“‘ Wherefore,” 
says our Lord, “ye are witnesses against 
yourselves, that ye are the sons of them that 


killed the prophets ;” the force of which ob- 


servation arises from the term children or 
sons, uso, signifying not only DESCENDANTS, 
but 1MITATORS, or persons of the same dispo- 
sitions. It is as though he had said, “‘ The 
spirit in which ye do these hypocritical 
honours to the prophets of old, confesses 
not only that ye are descended lineally from 
haters and murderers of good men; so that 
the disgrace of being af a sanguinary and 
persecuting ancestry attaches to you; but 
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32 Fill ye up then the measure: of 
your fathers. 
33 Ye serpents, ye generation of vi- 





that you inherit also their hatred of the truth, 
and- their malevolent temper.” 

Verse 32. Fill ye up then; d:¢.—There is 
no reason for considering this imperative as 
used for a future indicative, ye will fill up, gc, 
which renders the passage tame and spiritless, 
The words express. hopeless abandonment: 
the case of this class of men had become des- 
perate ; they had set themselves to resist all 
conviction; and now, after repeated warn- 
ings and calls, they are utterly renounced 
by Christ, and surrendered to. the power of 
their sins. The foree of this expression is 
therefore most natural, and indicates strong 
emotion: “Go, since ye are yourselves wil- 
fully bent upon it, and since ye reject all 
counsel, and contemn every effort to bring 
you toa better mind, fill up the measure of 
your fathers: ye. have rejected me, and | 
now solemnly and judicially reject you.” 
Our Lord, in these words, intimates - the 
punishment .of the Jewish nation, of which 
the scribes and Pharisees were the ecclesi- 
astical leaders, and whose corrupting doc- 
trines the people generally approved. ‘There 
is a measure of sins which when filled up 
never fails to bring down upon nations the 
special visitations of judgment. 'To fill up 
this measure is seldom the work of one age. 
Successive generations adopt the principles, 
and imitate the practices of their ancestors, 
adding “sin to sin, and iniquity to iniquity,” 
until either by the natural consequence of 
such public vices as tend to subvert the 
strength and security of society, or by’ the 
special visitations of Divine vengeance, now 
no longer corrective, but in the strictest sense 
penal, they receive the full reward of their 
sins. The punishment of individuals may be 
deferred to another life ; but nations, who are 
treated under the Divine administration as 
political persons, have no existence but in 
time, and in this life therefore are rewarded 
according to their works ; subject, however, 
to this consideration, that they, as well as in- 
dividuals, are. under a mediatorial govern- 
ment, receive. greater blessings than they 
could claim of right, are treated with “much 
long suffering,” and ean turn away God’s 
anger by repentance and prayer. But when 
that point is once reached, beyond which it 
is inconsistent with the character of a wise 
and righteous government, though founded 
in mercy, to extend impunity, the measure is 
full, and the terribleness of the judgments of 
God proves to all the world, that none ever 


hardened his heart against God and prospered. 


This measure was filled up by the Jews, in re- 
jecting the offers of mercy made them by,the 


publication of the Gospel throughout the latid. 
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pers, how can ye escape the damnation 
of hell? pes 
34 4] Wherefore, behold, I send unto 





by the apostles and disciples of our Lord, 
after the day of pentecost. Many indeed were 
gathered into the Christian Church; but the 
majority, still influenced by the increased ma- 
lignity and persecuting spirit of their chief men, 
and ecclesiastical leaders, not only rejected 
Christianity with contempt, but were enraged 
to fierce epposition and blasphemies, because 
of the calling of the Gentiles. 

Verse 33. Ye. serpents, §c.—The cha- 
racter of the hypocrites he reproves is here 
marked by our Lord: in the express terms of 
his servant John the Baptist. See note on 
Matt. iii, 7. These words were uttered notin 
anger, but in the spirit of calm piercing judg- 
ment, by him who knew the hearts of men, 
and as it: has’ often been justly observed, 
afford no precedent to justify us in using 
harsh terms in reproving the most notorious 
sinners. John the Baptist acted and spoke 
under special inspiration ; our Lord spoke as’ 
a sovereign and a judge. We are to deal 
faithfully with men in showing them their 
true character, and endeavouring to open 
their eyes to their spiritual dangers ; but we 
are to remember that we, who address them, 
are their fellow sinners. To us it belongs: 
to instruct, persuade, and reason; but it 
does not belong to: us to pronounce the sen~ 
tence. ef 

How shall ye escape the damnation of 
hell ?——How shall ye escape capital convic- 
tion? the phrase aropuyew xpidw being used 
for escaping condemnation in a court of 
judicature.. Here, too, the punishment is 
stated: it is that of yeewva, the fire of hell, 
which. figuratively denotes the terribleness 
of that visitation which overwhelmed their 
city and nation in unheard of calamities, and 
literally the punishment to which they indi- 
vidually rendered themselvés obnoxious in a 
future life. See note on chapter v, 22.—. 
The phrase, “the judgment of damnation 
of hell,” often occurs in the ‘Talmud for fu- 
ture torment, and the everlasting wrath of 
Ged. 

Verse 34.. Wherefore, behold I send unto 
you prophets; gc.—The words dia rovro 
can scarcely be understood in any other way 
than as marking the connection of the dis~ 
course: ‘The prophets, &c, were not sent 
to heighten the condemnation of the Phari- 
sees; but their persecution is introduced as 
a farther illustration of the character of these 
bad men, and as justifying the severity of 
the sentence which Christ denounces against 
them. At the same time it ought to be re- 
membered, that it was no impeachment. of 
the justice of God, when he had ends of 
mercy to accomplish as to others, to send 
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you prophets, and wise men, and scribes : 


and some of them ye shall kill and eru- 


cify ; and some of themrshall ye scourge 





his ministers among the Jews, although he 
foresaw that the result would be to excite 
the wicked scribes and Pharisees to more 
malignant opposition, and that it would has- 
ten the filling up of their iniquities. These 
were not the reasons of their being sent, but 
the contrary; yet, in Scripture idiom, the 
UNDESIGNED EFFECT is sometimes expressed, 
as though it had been the FINAL CAUSE.— 
See the note on chap. x,34. Prophets, wise 
men, and scripes, were the three classes of 
publi¢ teachers among the Jews, and held by 
them in-the highest reverence; and these 
venerated. names he now transfers to the 
humble fishermen of Galilee, who, by his 
teaching and inspiration, were to be raised 
above the greatest of the PpRopHETS, the 
wisest of their wise mEN, and the most 
learned of their scripes; who were to dis- 
place all those lofty pretenders to a wisdom 
by which the world knew not God, and to 
become the infallible guides of men, in the 
affairs of religion, in all ages, and the only 
authorized teachers of his Church. Yet 
these divinely qualified men were rejected, 
though “filled with the Holy Ghost,” and 
though they wrought “signs and wonders 
among the people” to attest their mission 
from God. Stephen they stoned; James was 
cut off by the sword; Peter and other apos- 
tles were scourged. Our Lord adds, Some 
ye shall crucify, referring probably both to 
his own death, and the like punishment in- 
flicted upon some of his disciples in Judea, 
and before the destruction of Jerusalem, not 
recorded. 

Verse 35. That upon you may come all 
the righteous blood, &c.—The blood of Abel 
is specially mentioned, because it is said to 
cry from the ground to God. or the same 
reason, the blood of Zacharias, the son of 
Barachias is mentioned; by whom is' proba- 
bly meant the. Zachariah mentioned in 2 
Chron. xxiv, 20-22;'for though he is there 
called’ the son of Jehoida, the Jews, as it 
has been well remarked, had frequently two 
names, and especially'when the name Jeho- 
vah entered into the composition of one of 
them; thus Jehoiakim is called Ehakim, 2 
Kings xxii, 34. This Zachariah is the only 
one of that name of whom mention is made 
in Scripture, as having fallen a victim: to his 
fidelity in declaring the truth. He, when 
“he died, said, The Lord Loow upon it, and 
require it ;’ so that both cases mentioned, 
that of Abel and that of Zacharias, are those 
of men persecuted to death for righteousness’ 
sake, and whose deaths were expressly con 
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in your synagogues, and persecute them 
from city to city : 
35 That upon you may come all the © 





conjectures of ‘commentators as to the other 
persons of this name are without foundation, 
that especially which would refer it prophe- 
tically to.a Jew called Zacharias who was 
slain by the Jewish zealots in the temple a 
little before the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
an irrelevant fact, which has been singled 
out under the false assumption that our 
Lord’s words in this verse mean that the 
Jews of that. generation were to be held: 
guilty of the blood of all righteous men, 
from Abel downward, to the last righteous 
blood shed by the Jews before their city 
was destroyed. This is not only a mon- 
strous supposition, but plainly contrary to 
that principle of the Divine government 
which is so expressly laid down in the words, 
“visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children, to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, of them that hate me.” Beside, that 
the Jews should be held particularly respon- 
sible for the blood of Abel, when they stood 
in no nearer relation to him than the perse- 
cutors of good men of any other nation, can- 
not be conceived; and that they should be 
chargeable with even the murder of those 
prophets whom their fathers put to death, 
when our Lord himself declares that they 
disdvowed the deeds of their ancestors in 
this respect, although they would act as to 
him and his disciples in a similar manner, is 
as little reconcilable with the known equity 
of the Divine proceedings. The interpreta- . 
tions founded upon this view of the meaning 


-of our Lord’s words create, therefore, a dif- 


ficulty which does not exist. Their mean- 
ing is, that the vencrance of all the right- 
eous blood shed upon earth, from Abel to 
Zacharias, should come upon that genera- 
tion; that is, a punishment equal to the ac- 
cumulated woes brought’ upon men for the 
crime of rejecting the truth, and persecuting 
its righteous preachers in all these ages, 
should be heaped upon the devoted heads of 
the Jews. And this was an act of manifest 
justice, since they put one infinitely greater 
than all the prophets to death, even the Mes- 
siah himself; and in opposition to stronger 
evidences of a Divine mission than any for- 
mer prophets had given, wreaked their per- 
secuting hate both ‘upon him and his disci- 
ples. The punishments brought upon the 
Jews bear a remarkable correspondence to 
those inflicted both upon the murderer of Abel, 
and upon those of Zacharias. ‘The Jews have 
borne, ever Since the subversion of their na- 


tion by the Romans, the curse of Cain: a 
“mark” has been set upon them ; and “ fugi- 


nected with the awfal circumstance, a ¢ry'te | tives” and '« yvagabonds” have they been im 
heaven for ricuTcous reTRIBUTION |The! the earthi And as, in consequence of the: 


a as 
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righteous blood shed upon the earth, 
1from the blood of righteous Abel unto 
the blood of Zacharias son of Barachias, 
whom ye slew between the temple and 
the altar. ; 
36 Verily I say unto you, All these 
things shall come upon this generation. 
-37 ™O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, "and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often: 


‘ab ] Gen. iv, 8.—m Luke xiii, 34. 
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would °T have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her 
chic ens under her wings, and ye would 
not ! . 
38 Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate. 

39 For I say unto you, Ye shall not 
see me henceforth, till ye shall say, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name 

| of the Lord. 


_n 2 Chron, xxiv, 21—o 2 Esdras i, 30. 





murder of Zechariah, at the command. of 
Joash, “the host of Syria came to Judah 
and Jerusalem, and destroyed all the princes 
of the people from among the people,” so it 
was, only in a severer degree, in the Roman 
invasion. And with respect to other pro- 
phets, “because they mocked his messen- 
gers, and despised his words, and misused 
his prophets, the wrath of the Lord arose 
against his people, till there was no remedy; 
therefore he brought upon them the king of 
the Chaldees, who slew their young men 
with the sword in the house of their sanc- 
tuary, and had no compassion upon young 
man or maiden, old man or him that stooped 
for age; he gave them all into his hand: 
and all the vessels of the house of God, 
great and small, and the treasures of the 
house of the Lord,—all these he brought ‘to 
Babylon; and they burnt the house of God, 
and broke down the wall of Jerusalem, and 
burnt all the palaces thereof with fire,” &c, 
2.Chron. xxxvi, 16-19. This too was rea- 
lized with aggravated severity, and this ter- 
rible type of vengeance was accomplished in 
an accumulation of similar woes, when the 
prophetic words of our Lord in the text were 
fully accomplished. ‘These especially were 
the calamities which Christ had in view, 
when he adds, Verily I say unto you, that all 
these things shall come upon this generation. 
—But these terrible denunciations proceed 
from no resentment, no indignant feeling at 
the wrongs he himself had endured; they 
are wrung from this lover of his country, 
this lover of the souls of his own people, by 
the stern necessity of reluctant justice; and 
they are uttered amidst the heavings of com- 
passion and sorrow. 

Verse 37.. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, §c¢.— 
Every part of this apostrophe is charged 
with feeling and beauty. The repetition of 
the word Jerusalem, denoting how intensely 
the mind was fixed upon an object of inte- 
rest; the comparison of his own intense de- 
sire to save the people of his own nation 
from these impending calamities, with the 
restless anxiety of the parent bird to shelter 
her brood, from birds of prey, under her 
wings; the frequency of his calls and warn- 
ings; and the despairing conclusion—and 
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ye would not! are all deeply touching. Nor 
is this expression of our blessed Saviour’s 
compassion to be confined to the Jews. It 
is an ‘exhibition of his character instructive 
to allages. It was this tender concern for 
human salvation which brought him from 
heaven, and carried him through his painful 
course of humiliation, shame, and sorrow ; 
and now every annunciation of his Gospel is 
a call to us to the shelter of his wings from 
impending danger. He wouxnp gather us 
together there, and be our eternal refuge from 
the vengeance which we have so justly pro- 
voked; and if we are not saved, this is not 
only against his intention, but his anxious 
attempts and most sincere endeavours to 
bring us, by the use ofa variety of means, to 
a better mind, I wouLD aND YE WOULD Nort, 
are words which at once declare the fulness 
of his grace, and place the sole and aggra- 
vated fault of the final destruction of me 
upon themselves alone. | 

Verse 38. Behold, your house, d-c.—House, 
oixos, is here used for the city of Jerusalem, 
the words being manifestly taken from Jere- 
miah xxii, 5, “ But if ye will not hear these 
words, I swear by myself, saith the Lord, 
that this house shall become a desolation,” 
oF! 1S EPNMWOW sOTas Oo oIKOS oUTOS; which 
is another indication that the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and the deport- 
ation of the people from the land, were a type 
of the still severer punishment inflicted by 
Roman severity. The word osmos is used 
not only in this enlarged sense, but for coun- 
try. ‘So also the Latins use domus. 

Verse 39. Ye shall not see me henceforth, 
§c.—The word. am’ api is, in Matt. xxvi, 
64, rendered hereafter: and, in the sense of 
henceforth, it cannot certainly be taken here, 
because they saw him many times after this. 
After a while best expresses the meaning.— 








Ye shall not after a while see me, until ye ; 


shall say, §e. 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.—These words imply the acknow- 
ledgment of our Lord by the Jews as the 
Messiah. In these terms the multitudes that 
attended his entry into Jerusalem saluted 
him, and joined them with their “ Hosanna 
to the Son of David.” They cannot theres 
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fore relate to his coming in his vengeance to 
destroy Jerusalem, for then the Jews did not 
more acknowledge him in his judgments than 
before ; nor can they be so properly referred 
to his coming to judge the world, as to that 
acknowledgment of him as the Christ by the 
Jews as a people, which shall long precede 
that event. His comine, therefore, is here 
to be taken. in a spiritual sense; and the 
words contain a remarkable instance of a 
threatening and a promise, and that each of 
the most emphatic import, being couched 
under the same terms. A long and dark in- 
terval was to take place in which they should 
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not sex him, have no perception of the truth 
of hig mission, and be separated from his 
peculiar mercies,—a long night in which they 
should wander in ignorance and unbelief, de- 
nationalized, unchurched, and deserted by 
God; but still ultimately they shall sex him 
in all the demonstrations of his divinity and 
redeeming offices, shall acknowledge him as 
the true Christ, and take up that very accla- 


‘mation of the multitudes in the streets of 


Jerusalem, at which their fathers were mad- 
dened into rage, and ery with them, Bless- 
ed be he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1 Christ foretelleth the destruction of the temple : 
before it: 29 the signs of his coming to judgment. 
unknown, 42 we ought to watch like good servants, expec 


1 Anp *Jesus went out, and departed | not all these thing 
from the temple : and his disciples came | you, ? There shall not 


3 what and how great calamities shall be 
36. And because that day and hour is 
ting every moment our Master’s coming. 


4 - me 
s? verily I say oa 
be left here one 


to him for to show him the buildings of | stone upon another, that shall not be 


the temple. fs 
2. And Jesus said. unto them, See ye 


thrown down. ° , 
3 9] And as he sat upon the mount of 





a Mark xiii, 1; Luke xxi, 5. 





b Luke xix, 44. 





CHAPTER XXIV. Verse 1. Departed 
from the temple.—He had delivered the pre- 
ceding discourses in the court of the temple: 
he now departs from it, to enter»it no more, 
taking only, as it would seem, his disciples 
with him. These; as they were departing, 
came to him; that is, drew near to him, so- 
liciting his attention to the buildings of the 
temple. ‘The temple was repaired, beautified, 
and enlarged by Herod ; yet, as the old ma- 
terials remained, and he was many years in 
accomplishing the work, proceeding by de- 
grees, so that the services of the temple 
were not interrupted, it was never considered 
“as another and distinct building from the 
former, but was always named “the second 
temple.” Having a questionable title to his 
throne, he thought by his munificence in this 
respect to secure the regard of the Jews. 


They, indeed, greatly admired his work.’ 


“They who never saw the temple of Herod,” 
say the rabbins, “never saw a beautiful 
work.” Its splendour is praised also by 'Taci- 
tus, by Philo, and Josephus. 

Verse 2. Not one stone upon another.— 
How literally this was accomplished is shown 
by Josephus, who had no intention of con- 
firming our Lord’s predictions, but narrates 
the matter as a mere historian. ‘The orders 
of Cesar were to demolish the whole city 
and temple. This was done, except three 
towers and a part of the western wall. But 
the words of our Lord are, There shall not be 





left here one stone upon another ; and accord- 
ingly we find the very foundations themselves 
afterward dug up by the Roman general, 
left by Titus in command of ‘the army ; and 
Maimonides bears witness that the very site 
of the temple was “ ploughed up,” and that 
thus the words were accomplished, ‘‘ Zion 
shall be ploughed as a field.” Who then 
could foresee but an omniscient Being, that 
one stone of this vast fabric, of the most mas- 
sive masonry, should not be left upon another? 
No human motive could be imagined for so 
remorseless a demolition of this sacred and 
most splendid fabric. In proportion as it was 
strong as a fortress, the preservation of it 
was important to the victors, as by that they 
might overawe the country ; and the Romans 
were so tolerant of foreign religions, that they 
could not be influenced in the act by a fanatic 
bigotry. On the contrary, this renowned edi- 
fice had been treated by their commanders 
with veneration, and we learn from Josephus 
that Titus himself had been anxious to pre- 
serve it. But an evil spirit had impelled the 
Jews, during the siege, to that infatuated 
obstinacy, and to those reckless atrocities, 
which excited the besiegers themselves also 
to more than superhuman rage and malignity ; 
and thus, in this strife of diabolical passions 
on each side, the wrath of man, losing sight 
of every consideration but that of revenge, 
accomplished, unwittingly, the purpose and 
the word of God. In the whole there was 


. to his disciples, 
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Olives, the disciples.came unto him pri- 
vately, saying,-‘Tell us when shall these 
things be? and what shall be the sign of 
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thy coming, and of the end of the world ? 
_4 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Take heed that no man deceive you. 





the overruling hand of God. The temple was 
to be destroyed, in order to effect a complete 
dispersion of the Jews; for from that time 
fan y had no common bond of union. It was 
a marked punishment also for their supersti- 
tion, because they trusted in that house and 
its ceremonies as the sure pledge to them of 
the Divine favour, instead of securing his 
friendship and blessing by a real piety. The 
demolition of the temple was also a standing 
proof that the Messiah, who was by his pre- 
sence to make the second, house more glori- 
ous than the. first, although it wanted the 
Shechinah, and the Urim and Thummim, 
had already come; and it showed how vain 
was every hope of any other Messiah beside 


our Lord, seeing that the temple in which’ 


the true Christ was to appear had been utter- 
ly destroyed.’ It. produced, finally, the total 


subversion of the Jewish Church ; for as such 
- it could not exist, its place of sacrifice being 


razed to the ground, and its priesthood abo- 
lished ; and thus was terminated, not myst? 
cally, but in reality, the Levitical dispensa- 
tion, the rites of which could only be per- 
formed in the temple at Jerusalem. 

Verse 3. Sat upon the mount of Olives.— 

From this situation there was a full view of 
Jerusalem across the intervening valley, and 
no spot so appropriate could have been se- 
lected for the delivery of that series of. pro- 
phecies which immediately follows. The 
place was retired ; the disciples who were to 
be the depositories of this wonderful predic- 
tion were alone with him, privately ; and the 
very scene of the calamities and horrors, 
which he depicts in words of awful majesty 
and solemn pathos, lay stretched before them. 
The disciples who came to him privately are 
said, by St. Mark, to be “‘ Peter and James, 
and John and Andrew.” 
- When shall these things be?—The total 
destruction of the temple just spoken of was 
doubtless first intended in the things respect- 
ing which they inquired ; but they properly 
associated, with so great a calamity, many 
other events which they knew must be ne- 
cessarily concomitant. 

The sign of thy coming.—It is difficult to 
say what idea the disciples attached to the 
coming of Christ.. They looked every mo- 
ment for a: more glorious personal manifesta- 
tion of “Christ as the Messiah; and might 
connect with that his taking a signal ven- 
geance upon his enemies. But when. our 
Lord speaks of his coming, it is to be re- 
membered, that he uses the phrase in three 
views. 1+.A spiritual manifestation either 
or to the world by his Gos- 
pel. 2. His invisible agency as Judge in 





bringing total destruction upon the impeni- 
tent nation.of the Jews, through the instru- 
mentality of the Roman armies. 3. His final 
visible and glorious second advent to judge 
the world of wicked men ; of which, almost 
throughout the following prophecies, he makes 
the destruction of the Jews atype and pro- 
phecy. 

And of the end of the world.—The phrase 
GuvreAsiog Tov auwvos, the end of the age, re- 
fers in the language of the Jews both to the 
coming of Messiah, and to the end of time, 
and is used in both senses in the New Testa- 
ment. Here the disciples appear to employ 
it for that glorious manifestation of their 
Master which they. anticipated; one of ho- 
nour and glory to them, and destruction to 
his enemies. This question appears there- 
fore of nearly the same import as the preced- 
ing. They, as above observed, had. as yet no 
very definite ideas on this subject ; but our 
Lord replies to the question, by speaking of 
his coming to take vengeance. on the Jews, 
but expresses this in terms which carry us 
above that event to the general judgment.— 
Throughout these prophecies we therefore 
trace an immediate and ultimate sense, one 
subordinate to the other, but that so arranged, 
that sometimes the lower event is spoken of 
exclusively, sometimes the higher, and occa- — 
sionally both are comprehended in the same 
expressions, which must then have a higher 
and a lower acceptation. This is quite in 
the manner of many of the ancient prophe- 
cies ; and this peculiarity must be regarded, 
if either they or the following predictions of 
our Lord, delivered. in the most elevated 
style of prophecy, can be satisfactorily and 
truly interpreted. 

Verse 4. Take heed that no man deceive 

ou.—He first cautions them against those 
false pretenders to the Messiahship, who 
should mislead many of the Jews; because 
they would flatter their expectations of a 
worldly kingdom, and promise them deliver- 
ance from the yoke of the hated Romans. 
Both these feelings formed so strong a pas- 
sion with the Jews, that they were easily led 
to join the ranks of any pretender; and 
Christ’s followers are admonished to take 
heed, because their carnal and national pre- 
judices were also strong ; and under their 
infatuating influence they also might be se- 
duced from attachment to a religion wholly 
spiritual,—one, too, which would appear anti- 
national, as containing threatenings of the 
entire overthrow of their state and nation. 

Verse 5. Many shall come in my name, 
gc.—The Jews have had pretenders to the 
Messiahship in different ages; but our Lord 
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5 For many shall come in my name, 
saying, | am Christ ; and shall deceive 
many. . 

6 And ye shall hear of wars, and 
rumours of wars: see that ye be not 
troubled: for all these things must come 


4 Q 
to pass, but the end is not yet. 
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7 For nation shall rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom : and there 
shall be famines, and pestilences, and 
earthquakes, in divers. places. 

8 All these are the beginning of sor- 
rows. 

9 ¢ Then shall they deliver you up to 





¢ Matt. x, 17; Luke xxi, 12; 





speaks here only of those who should appear 
during that restless period which should pre- 
‘eede the destruction of Jerusalem. , Among 
these were Theudas, who promised to di- 
vide Jordan, and to lead his followers over 
dry shod. Of this impostor, Josephus re- 
marks, qodAoug nararnosv, “he deceived 
many.” Also, the Egyptian,” mentioned 
in Acts xxi, 38, who persuaded thirty thou- 
sand men to follow him to the mount of 
Olives, promising to lead them into Jerusa- 
Jem to subvert the Roman power. ‘This 
man was vanquished by Festus. One Dosi- 
theus asserted, that he was the Christ fore- 
told by Moses. Josephus says, that the 
time of the advent of their King -Messias 
being come, many were emboldened to set 
up for kings, or messiahs; and as te “‘ false 
prophets,” the same historian observes, that 
there were ‘many prophets, who, to the 
last, taught the Jews to expect help from 
God,” and thus encouraged a hopeless resist- 
ance to the Romans. 

Verse 6. Ye shall hear of wars and ru- 
mours of wars.—The insurrections, ¢om- 
motions, and seditions against the Roman 
power, and those attended often with prodi- 
gious slaughters, were very numerous: in 
different parts of the country before the siege 
of Jerusalem. ‘‘To speak particularly of 
them,” as. Whitby justly remarks, “‘ would be 
to transcribe a great part of the history of 
the time by Josephus.” ; 

See that ye be not troubled.—They were 
not to be troubled for their own safety ; for 
the time of their flight, which he afterward 
mentions would not have arrived.. ‘They 


were to wait in calm and confident expecta- | ' 


tion of deliverance, till the appointed signal, 
still publishing the Gospel, and endeavour- 
ing to do good to their country, being assured 
that all these movements, however appa- 
rently tumultuous, were controlled and di- 
rected by a higher Power, who would in the 
best and fittest time provide for their safety. 
This word of Christ may now calm the agi- 
tated minds of his people in all times of pnb- 
lic danger. See that ye be not troubled, is 
still his command; and we have the same 
reason to confide all our interests to his 
inanagement, and to be assured that “ it shall 
be well with the righteous.” “To be un- 
troubled in troublous time” is the lofty and 
exclusive privilege of the true Christian. 





John xvi, 2. 


All these things must come to pass, &c. 
—It is a part of that great process of 
judgment which I am about to execute.— 
But the end is not yet, the final blow will , 
not be yet struck, the utter destruction of 
this guilty city will not for some’ time take 
place, notwithstanding these alarming com- 
motions. 

Verse 7. For nation shall rise up against 
nation, §c.—These seem chiefly to relate to 
the intestine strifes among the nations of 
Palestine, or the wars which took place be- 
tween the tetrarchies, the partial conflicts 
between the Jews and Romans ; including 
also the commotions by which the Roman 
empire was itself agitated. The later Jew- 
ish writers have here again imitated the 
words of our Lord, and applied them to the 
times of their vainly hoped-for future Messiah. 
“Tn the times of Messiah wars shall be 
stirred up in the world, nation shall rise 
against nation, and city against city.”— 
Sohar Kadash. RR. Eliezer, the son of 
Abina, said, ‘‘ When ye see kingdom rising 
against kingdom, then expect the immediate 
appearance of the Messiah.” R. Levi said, 
“Tn the times of the Messiah a pestilence will 
visit the world.” Other similar passages 
oceur, quite in our Lord’s phraseology. 

Famines.—One was foretold by Agabus, 
Acts xi, 28, and which occurred: during the 
reign of Claudius Cesar; a second also oc- 
curred in the time of the same emperor ; 
beside others less general, and which atfected 
particular places. 

Pestilences.—These always follow fa- 
mines, 

Earthquakes in divers places.—Grotius 
has produced accounts of many earthquakes 
which oceurred during this period im Asia, 
and the islands of the Augean Sea; and Jo- 
sephus mentions their occurrence in Judea. 
In almost all these places, where these fear- 
ful commotions of the earth occurred, Jews 
were found in great numbers; so likewise 
were there many Christians, who would be 
warned by them of the near approach of the 
fulfilment of the words of Christ, as recorded - 
in this Gospel of St, Matthew. St. Luke 
adds, ‘And fearful sights and great signs 
shall there be from heaven ;” of several of 
which portents Josephus has left a record, as 
a flaming sword in the air, a blazing star, a 
great light between the temple and altar, &c. 


- 
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be afflicted, and shall kill you: and ye 
shall be hated of all nations for my name’s 
sake. 

10 And then shall many be offended, 
and shall betray one another, and shall 
hate one another. 
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11 And many false prophets shall rise, 
and shall deceive many. 

12 And because iniquity shall abound, 
the love of many shall wax cold. 

13 But he that shall endure unto the 
end, the same shall be saved. 








Verse 9. Then shall they delwer you up, 
§c.—Although the followers of Christ were 
to be signally delivered from the calamities 

of the siege of Jerusalem, as it is afterward 
promised, yet during all these preparatory 
“scenes of tumult and distress, they were to 
be exposed to persecution for Christ’s sake ; 
the hatred. of the Jews increasing against 
them just as their religion made. progress in 
the world, and as they hastened to fill up 
their own desperate wickedness. These 
persecutions, as far as they were the work 
of the Jews, are specially mentioned by St. 
Luke xxi, 12. But our Lord, in the words, 
Ye shall be hated of all nations, comprehends 
_also the persecutions of his followers among 
the Gentiles, (in which, however, the Jews 
were often the chief actors and instigators,) 
during the period which should elapse from 
the first promulgation of the Gospel beyond 
the bounds’ of Judea to the time of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and indeed subse- 
quently. From the commencement, these 
predictions of our Lord were fulfilled in his 
suffering Church, and continued. for agés.— 
Of this the Acts of the Apostles bears testi- 
mony, and then the painful record is pursued 
in ecclesiastical history. Thus our Lord 
promised no worldly inducement, and faith- 
fully warned his hearers what it would cost 
them to be his disciples. Yet who could 
predict that not only the Jews, because of 
their prejudices, might reject his doctrine, 
and persecute his followers, but that other 
nations too, who had no such prejudices, 
should oppose his holy and benevolent reli- 
gion, and hate his followers, for his name’s 
sake,—so that to bear the very name of 
Christ was sufficient to expose them to 
shame and death,—but he who “‘ knew what 
was in man,” and whose prescient eye sur- 
veyed the future with the exactest know- 
ledge? Humanly speaking, the teachers of 
the Christian system had as fair a chance to 
be heard in the world, and to collect disci- 
ples among the civilized states around them, 
in an age of great and very free religious 
inquiry, as the followers of the various phi- 
losophie schools, and the founders of innu- 
merable sects. Even Judaism had been 
widely propagated, and numbers of prose- 
lytes made from the Gentiles. in various 
parts, without being followed by persecution 
~ on that account ; and neither the Jews, wha 
openly despised idolatry, nor the Epicurean 
sects, who denied a God and a providence, 
were molested. But our Lord knew the 





hearts of men every where, and how they 
would be affected by a religion simple in its 
worship, humbling in its doctyines, terrible 
to sinners in its disclosures of a general 
judgment and future punishments, rigid: in 
its moral discipline, and holding out to hope 
few beside spiritual blessings: he knew how 
the carnal mind, which is naturally enmity to, 
God, would manifest itself when a religion 
of this. character, and pressing upon it with 
the weight of this authority, should be every 
where introduced ; and the event proved the 
infallibility of his knowledge, and the truth 
of his predictions. 

Verse 10. Many shall be offended, §c.— 
The difficulties and sufferings of the Chris- 
tian life in these seasons of persecution would 
be as stumbling blocks to many, who would 
hasten.out of so rough and dangerous a path ; 
and such persons would be the first to betray 
‘others and deliver them up to their persecu- 
tors, and so discover the hate which apos- 
tates usually feel tothe faithful. For, nobly 
as the early Christians, as a body, braved the 
storms which were excited against them— 
and truly it was then seen with what subli- 
mity religion invests the human character,— 
there were among them false brethren, who 
either entirely shunned the cross, or fainted 
when it began to press heavily. Thus our 
Lord warns his apostles, not only of outward, 
but of internal, treachery. 

Verse 11. And many false prophets shall 
arise, §c.—Here also he warns them of what 
they, as the founders and chief pastors of 
Churches, would feel to be a bitterer trouble 
than either persecution or the treachery of 
those cowards who should desert their ranks ; 
—the false doctrinés and “damnable here- 


/sies” which should spring up in the Churches 


themselves. For, by prophets here we must 
understand teachers; and that these appeared 
in the Churches during the life of the apos- 


tles, and almost immediately after the recep- 


tion of Christianity in various places, we 
learn from the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
epistles of St. Paul, Peter, Jude, and John. 
All these denounce the false teachers who 
had mingled Judaism, and pagan philosophy, 
and the dreams of an oriental imagination, 
with the pure evangelism which had been 
first taught them, and had seduced many dis- 
ciples to follow their errors, and to practise 
their vices. ; 

Verse 12. And because miquity shall 
abound, §c.—To interpret iniquity, avousn, 
of those outrages and mock trials in which 
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14 And this Gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all nations ; and then shall 
the end come. 2. 

15 4 When ye therefore shall see the 
abomination of desolation, spoken of by 
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e Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy 
place, (whoso readeth, let him. under- 
atind 2) Pye 

16 ‘Then let. them which be in Judea 
flee into the mountains : : 

17 Let him which is on the housetop 








~ d Mark xiii, 14. 





all justice was denied to Christians, so that 
through these discouragements and sufferings 
the love of many should grow cold, is but to 
make our Lord repeat the same sentiment as 
that contained in verse 10. The words ap- 

ear rather to point out a new danger to 
which the Church would be exposed: not 
only would it be persecuted by enemies, be- 
trayed by apostates, distracted by heresies, 
but, through the abounding corruption of * 
manners for which that age was remarkable, 
many Christians would fall into gross and 
licentious habits, and so dishonour their pro- 
fession. Love to Christ is the only pre- 
servative from sin; and especially when all 
example strongly enforces it, and the public 
standard of morals islow. When manis not 
upheld by outward circumstances, he can only 
be sustained by some inward principle; and 
that which renders sin most abhorrent to the 
will, is “the love of God shed abroad” in the 
heart. But if by little and little, by unwatch- 
- fulness, and compliances with the example of 
others in smaller things, the vigour of that 
affection is suffered to decay, then the more 
powerful temptations prevail, and the Divine 
principle of love becomes extinct. For by 
growing cold, we are not to understand the 
lukewarm state, but an entirely lapsed condi- 
tion; the fire is not merely cooled, but gone 
out. For that, in this strongest sense, we 
must take the word Luyw, appears, from our 
Lord promising salvation in the next verse, 
only to those that should endure to the end ; 
which sufficiently indicates that those whose 


Jove had grown cold had fallen into a state’ 


by which salvation was forfeited. 

Verse 13. But he that shall endure to the 
end, &c.—Not to the end of these persecu- 
tions and troubles ; for men may outlive their 
sufferings for Christ’s sake, and the grace 
too which carried them through the trial, and 
fall away in times of subsequent ease and 
prosperity. Much less are we to understand, 
with others, by being saved, being delivered 
from the calamities of the. siege of Jeru- 
salem; for these words, like the preceding 
verses, refer to Christians throughout the 
world, and not merely to those in Jerusalem, 
or even Judea., The salvation, as the con- 
nection shows, is eternal salvation; and it is 
promised to them that endure. Here the 


word vaouevw may be taken in the sense of 


remaining when others apostatize and de- 
part; or in the sense of patiently sustaming 


kingdom, of Christ, being established 
death and intercession, so that all men might 
become its subjects and receive its great im- 
munities, shall be preached in all the world, 
EV 0AN TH O1KSLEVY. 
signifies the Roman empire, which then em- 
braced the greater portion of the civilized 
world. It is so used in Luke ii, 1; and this 
is the sense here, although in some cases the 


was carried beyond this limit. 
however, in these words, one of those por- 
tions of this series of prophecies, which have 
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all the afflictions, and conflicts, and tempta- 


tions spoken of, to the end of life; for then 


only is our salvation. secure and certain. 
Verse 14. And this Gospel of the king- 

dom, §c.—This good news of the spiritual 

his 


This phrase sometimes 


Jerusalem 
We have, 


Gospel before the destruction of 


a double reference ; and the prediction in the 


text will be most literally accomplished be- 
fore that end of time and of the mediatorial 
dispensation shall come, of which the end, as 
it is intended of God's forbearance with the 
Jews, was a type. 
all flesh has seen the salvation of God, 
through the publication of Christianity. 


That cannot arrive until 


For a witness unto all nations.—The 


term witness, waprupiov, appears to be used 
in a similar sense as in 1 Cor. ii, 1, where 


St. Paul calls the Gospel, “the testimony of 
God.” It is that which witnesses and attests 
the love of God to the human race, and au- 
thoritatively makes the offer of salvation as 
from God, to all who hear it. 

Verse 15. When therefore ye see the abo- 
mination, gc.—Our Lord now proceeds to | 
point out the signal at which his followers 
should provide for their own safety by flight, 
lest, being enclosed by the Roman armies, 
they should share in the common calamity. 
The abomination of desolation is several 
times mentioned in Daniel, to whose words 
our Lord refers, as to be then fulfilled. .The- 
Roman eagles, which were carried as the 
standards of their legions, and were sacrificed 
to as divinities, and therefore as idols were 
called an abomination by the Jews, are here 
referred to. The Roman army also carried 
with it other idols, so that collectively it was 
“an abomination ;” and of the desclation 
which it inflicted the Jews had frequent and 
severe experience. The holy place must 
here be taken in a large sense; for when the 
Roman standards were planted in the temple, 
the city was taken, and the possibility of 
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-“not'come down to take any thing out of 
his house : ” 
18 Neither let: him which is in the 
field return back to take his. clothes. » 
19 And wo unto them that are with 
child, and to them that give suck in those 
days ! 





flight cut: off. But the city and its suburbs 
were considered as’ holy in consequence of 
the proximi 
markable that Jerusalem was invested by the 
Romans under Cestius Gallus, prefect. of 
Syria, some time before the final siege was 
commenced, but that general: withdrew his 
army, and thus-afforded all who believed the 
words of Christ opportunity to escape. Karly 
and uniform tradition states,° that the Chris- 
tians universally fled, after the Roman stand- 
ard had thus been seen in the:holy place, and 
remembering these very. words of our Lord, 
they retired beyond: Jordan, ‘and in other di- 
rections; so that, wheh dffis sat down be- 
fore the city, there was not one Chi aan 
remaining in it. Thus they were saved! by 
their faith. =e ¢ ysinke berg?” 

Verse 17. The housetop.—T; gy flat ter- 
race which formed the roof,:* sich 
a person might descend by stairs;itot into 
the street, but “into the gateway,:’without 

- going into the house. The exhortation 
presses haste, although it. was not perhaps 
designed to be taken literally. 

Verse 18. Return back to take his clothes. 
—It-was necessary for those. employed in 
labour to lay aside their long, flowing, upper 
robes ; which in this case being deposited in 
the house, or at some distance in the field, 
they are cautioned against going back to 
secure. This again is to be understood em- 
phatically,—Fly without delay for your lives. 

Verse 19. But wo to them that are with 
child, §¢.—Pregnant women, and those who 
had children at the breast, would not be in a 
condition to escape, or must endure great 
miseries in attempting it. Of the sufferings 
of helpless females and children during the 
invasion of Judea, and the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, and the horrible famine there, frightful 
accounts are found inJosephus, . 

Verse 20. In the winter, gc.—Not in the 
winter, because of the difficulty of travelling, 





the want of food in the fields, and the incle- | 


mency: of the weather: nor on the Sabbath 
day; not because it was unlawful to travel 
more than five furlongs: on that day, a rule 
which, as it affected the Jewish Sabbath, 
Christians would not regard; but because 
the gates of cities were kept scrupulously 
closed on the Sabbath day. Thus we read 
in Nehemiah xiii, 19, ‘‘ And it came to pass, 
that when the gates of Jerusalem began to 
be dark before the Sabbath, I commanded 
that the gates should be shut, and charged 
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in the winter, neither on the Sabbath 
day : R o> 

_ 21 For then shall be great tribulation, 
such as was not since the beginning of 
the world to this time, no, nor ever shall 
be. , 


Ge * 





acchel 


‘that they, shouldnot be ‘opened till after the 
“Sabbath.” i 


Persons without burdens might 
‘indeed go in and out; “but no beasts could 
pass, on which the fugitives might be taking 
their flight ; nor could they take any burden: 
of provision and necessaries for their journey, 
which circumstance would render the attempt 
in many eases hopeless. - Those who be- 
lieved Christ’s words would be the only per- 
sons to attempt to escape; but the Jews, 
infatuated with a persuasion of their safety, 


would in consequence uphold this law of 


their Sabbath in all its strictness. For these 
reasons, not that he by these words establishes 
the Jewish Sabbath;, our Lord directs his 
disciples to pray that)/God would so order the 
matter, that the:necessity of escaping should 
not fall uponSthem*either in the winter or 
on the Sabbath: (And were the march of 
Roman armies, ai “the decisions of Roman 
councils, to be interfered with in answer to 
the prayers of a few poor Christians? Let 
philosophy scoff; but let faith adore: so it 
was. 
rounded Jerusalem retired; and when Ves- 
pasian succeeded to the command, various 
delays, arising out of the intestine troubles 
of the empire, occurred before the siege was 






finally undertaken ; and not only was the op- 


portunity afforded for flight, but the urgent 
moment fell neither upon the Sabbath, nor im 
the depth of winter. 

Verse 21. Such as was not from the be- 
ginning of the world, g¢c.—This is not a 
hyperbolical expression; for no one can read 
the narrative of the Jew Josephus, without 
acknowledging that this national calamity has 
no parallel, ‘This narrative appears to have 
been written and preserved under a special 
providence, of which Josephus himself was 
unconscious, that future times, in the testi- 
mony of an eye witness, and he not a Chris- 
tian, might have full and unsuspected proof 
ofthe exact accomplishment of the words of 
Christ. In this verse critics have not failed 
to remark the force of the triple negatives, 
oud’ ov wy yévnas, which we render more 
feebly, no, nor ever shall be. On surveying 
the calamities brought upon the Jews, Jose- 
phus exclaims, “Tf the misfortunes of all, 
from the beginning of the world, were com- 
pared with theirs, they would appear much 
inferior; no other city ever suffered such 
things, as no other generation from the be- 
ginning of the world was ever more fruitful 
in wickedness.” 


20 But pray ye that your flight be not — > 


The first Roman army which sur- — 
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22 And except those days should be 
shortened, there should no flesh be saved : 
but for the elect’s sake those days shall 
be shortened. 

23 ‘Then if any man shall say unto 
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you, Lo, here zs Christ, or there ; believe 
at not. 

24 For there shall arise false Christs, 
and false prophets, and shall show great 
signs and wonders ; insomuch that, if i 








f Mark xiii, 21 ; 


Luke xvii, 23. 





Verse 22. But for the elect’s sake those 
days shall be shortened.—The elect are the 
Christian Jews, who had fled to the moun- 
tains, where they must have perished but 
that the subjugation of Judea, and the termi- 
nation of the ‘war were hastened, partly by 
the valour of the Romans, and partly by the 
intestine divisions of the besieged, who might, 
if united, have held out longer. But both 
these were under the special direction of 
God. The numbers which perished in this 
terrible war are calculated, by Josephus, at 
upward of a million of people, during ‘the 
siege of the capital alone; and the number 
sold into captivity, at more than one hundred 
thousand. After some time, many of the 
more peaceable Jews were allowed again to 
settle in Judea; among whom we find the 
Christians who had been thus so signally 
preserved, by attending to the warning of 
their Lord. 

Verse 23. Then if any man shail say unto 
you, Lo, here is Christ, gc.—The caution 


refers to the time preceding the siege, that | 


which was occupied by it, and even to the 
period that followed ; and the renewal of this 
warning against false Christs and false’ pro- 
phets, shows to how great a danger the 
Jewish disciples were exposed through their 
national prejudices: for all these pretenders 
addressed themselves to the passions, and 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, held out 
the delusive hopes of deliverance, under an 
assumed Divine commission; or afterward 
promised the restoration of the nation. 

Verse 24. Great signs and wonders.— 
What these were we have now no means of 
judging ; whether deceptions, or the result, 
to a certain extent, of a permitted supernatu- 
ral agency. From the detected character 
of popish “ signs and wonders,” which bear 
so strong a resemblance to those of Jew- 
ish and pagan miracles, we may conclude it 
probable that they were impostures, and 
“lying wonders,” but artfully contrived by 
the more skilful to mislead the ignorant mass, 
prepared for delusion by that gross supersti- 
tion and belief in magic which prevailed 
among them. Simon Magus bewitched the 
people of Samaria with his “ sorceries ;” and 
Josephus calls the false prophets who ap- 
peared at this time among the Jews wwyor 
» and yonles, magicians and sorcerers. As to 
amulets, charms, sorceries, and enchant- 
ments, the Jews of that age were notoriously 
eredulous ; and as incredulous as to the real 
miracles of our Lord and his apostles! The 


truth of these miracles obtains from this a 
stronger evidence, and the unbelief of the - 
Jews‘a moraL solution. By a credulous 
people they must have been admitted as de- 
monstrative of the doctrines in confirmation 
of which they were wrought ; but they hated 
the doctrine’ itself, and this passion over- 
powered every mental habit, and changed, as 
to those glorious evidences of pure and holy 
truth, the whole character of their mmds.— 
Nor is this case without parallel. The cre- 
DULITY OF INFIDELITY in our own age has 
often been remarked ; and it is exemplified in 
the readiness with which both those who 
entirely reject the Holy Scriptures, and the 
crities who would explain away their super- 
natural character, admit the most. absurd 
theories in opposition to them, and the de- 
ceived confidence with which they teach 
them to others. 

If it were possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect.—The elect are the Christians as 
distinguished from the Jews; and the words 
express the powerful efforts to deceive made 
by the seducers, and the great. difficulty in 
succeeding with Christians. This would 
arise from the abundant evidence they had 
of the truth of Christ’s mission ; the witness 
in themselves, in their own moral expe- 
rience, of the certainty and excellency of 
his religion; and from that elevation of the 
intellect, and that dominion over supersti- 
tion, which Christianity truly received never 
fails to produce. Accordingly, we find that 
the body of Christians remained unmoved 
by the most plausible of these pretenders.— 
But those that should argue from the words, 
“if it were possible,” or more simply, 2f 


possible, et duvatov, that the seduction of the 


elect, that is, of even true Christians, is im- 
possible, forget how solemnly our Lord warns 
them to “take heed” and to “watch” and 
“pray ;” all which supposes danger, and that 
of no common kind. Nor does the phrase 
e; duvalov express more than great difficulty. 
Thus, Acts xx, 16, “ He hasted, if it were 
possible for him, sy duvalov avlw, to be at 
Jerusalem the day of pentecost.” It was 
difficult, but clearly not impossible ; he might 
or he might not. Soalso, in Romans xii, 18, 
“Tf it be possible, s: duvatov, live peaceably 
with all men;” where the matter is difficult 
indeed, but if impossible, the exhortation 
would have been superfluous. Nor, when 
the circumstances of the Jewish Christians 
are considered, will it appear that they were 
out of the reach of this seduction, Like 
; Bo ce 
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were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect. 7 

25 Behold, I have told you before. 

26 Wherefore if they shall say unto 
you, Behold, he is in the desert; go not 
forth: behold, he 2s in the secret cham- 
bers ; believe 2é not. 

27 For as the lightning cometh out of 





g Luke xvii, 37. 


others, they felt the sting of Roman oppres- 
sion, and the flame of patriotic feeling can- 
not be supposed to have burned less ardently 
in their minds than in those of the unbeliev- 
ing part of the nation ; -and that various Jew- 
ish prejudices, as to the superiority of their 
nation, and the perpetuity of their institu- 
tions, so far as they were national, clung 
very closely to the early converts, we have 
sufficient evidence from the New Testament. 
Now, if these feelings were not strictly re- 
gulated, and these prejudices kept in subor- 
dination to great Christian principles, the 
judgment would naturally. be darkened by the 


feelings, and their attachment to Christianity | 


be shaken from the moment they began to 
regard it as anti-patriotic, and opposed to the 
national liberation from a foreign yoke, and 
its future hoped-for civil glory. Here their 
danger lay, and this would expose them to 
the delusions of artful men. That few were 
led aside, proves that it was difficult, indeed, 
to deceive the very elect ; but that none. fell 
into this snare, is improbable. 
we know, that they were in danger, or they 
would not have been so solemnly warned ; 
and if they escaped, it was, as we must all 
escape evil of every kind, by “ taking heed.” 
Behold, says Christ, I have told you before ; 
so that if you fall you will be without ex- 
cuse. 

Verse .26. He is in the desert.—Several 
of the false Messiahs collected their deluded 
followers in the deserts or wilderness, pro- 
bably not only for the sake of secrecy, but 
under some notion that the delivering Mes- 
siah would issue out of the desert for their 
redemption. : 

In the secret chambers.—Taking counsel 
with the heads of the people, and maturing 
his plans, so that all are to hold themselves 
in readiness to join him at the first signal. 
Believe it not.. We may also probably infer 
from these cautions, that some Christians 
even, still clinging to the idea that our Lord, 
as the true Messiah, would interpose by a 
manifestation of himself to save the state 
from utter ruin, might look for his visible 
appearance, although they rejected the false 
‘Messiahs; and might therefore listen to reports 
of his being in the desert, or in some secret 
place. A notion was certainly held by the 
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the east, and shineth even unto the west ; 


so shall also the coming of the Son of 
man be. 

28 & For wheresoever the carcass is, 
there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether. 

29 J Immediately after the tribulation 
of those days » shall the sun be darkened, 


h Mark xiii, 24; Luke xxi, 25; Isaiah xiii, 10; 
Joel ii; 31; Ezek. xxxu, 7. 


Jews subsequently, that the Messiah lay hid 
in some obscure place, as in an island of the 
sea, or the walks.of the garden of Eden, 
with other similar absurdities; and some 
notion of this kind might be held under the 
influence of strong Jewish feelings by some 
of the weaker Christians, respecting their 
Saviour. This affords an obvious reason. 
why our Lord in the next verse describes the 
manner of his real coming, which would be 
publicly and. suddenly, though not visibly, 
except by the effect, and not to save but to 
execute judgment. i 

Verse 27.. For as the lightning, §c.—In 
the noble and illustrative comparison here 
used, his disciples were taught that he would 
not appear in the desert or in secret places, 
but, 1. In public majesty as Judge, to be 
known “by the judgment which he should 
execute.” 2. Suddenly, without whisper- 
ing premonitory rumours, even as the light- 
ning from heaven. 3. Through the length 
and breadth of the land, by the sudden and 
general meeting of the Roman armies in 
march, from the east even to the west, alt 
hastening. from the Mediterranean coasts on 
the east, toward Jerusalem on the west; 
which interpretation is confirmed and illus- 
trated by what follows: For where the car- 
cass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together. .The carcass is Jerusalem; and 
the eagles are the Roman standards bearing 
the figures of this swift, powerful, and raven- 
ous bird of prey. As eagles rush upon the 
dead carcass to tear and devour, so did: the 
rayenous legions of Rome hasten as to their 
appointed prey, to the devoted city, dead to 
truth and godliness, and where the great 
body of the Jews was collected from alk 
quarters. Those who prefer referring the 
particle yop to verse 26, as. containing the 
reason ce disregarding the rumours of the 
Messiah’s appearance, evidently mistake the 
connection, and break and injure the sense, 
by isolating verse 27. Our Lord’s fine alli~ 
sion seems to be taken from Job xxxix, 30: 
“Her young ones also suck up blood; and 
where the slain are, there is she.” 

Verse 29. Immediately after the tribulation 


of those days, $c.—From this verse to: the, 


thirty-first, another instance occurs of pro» 
phecy with a double reference, as the ele- 
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and the moon shall not give her light, and 
‘the stars shall fall from heaven, and the 
powers of the heavens shall be shaken : 


30 Andthen shall appear the sign of | gl 


the Son of man in heaven: and then shall 
- i Rev. i, 7. . 
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all the .tribes.of ‘the earth mourn,‘ and 
they shall see the Son of man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great 


glory. | | 
31 * And he shall send his angels with 
~~ & L Gor. xv, 523 1 Thess. iv, 16. 








vation of the style itself intimates; for this 
coming of our Lord to judge the Jewish na- 
tion is described in the strongest and sublimest 
language of the Old Testament. In the pro- 
phetic style, the sun, moon, and stars repre- 
sent states, and their princes and nobles ; and 


the darkening or eclipsing of them, their de- 


struction: Of this numerous instances occur 
in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Thus, when 
the last-mentioned prophet predicts the sub- 
version of Egypt, he addresses Pharaoh, 
“ And when I put thee out, I will cover the 
sun with a cloud, and the moon shall not give 
her light, and all the bright lights of heaven 
will I make dark over thee,” Ezekiel xxxii, 
7; 8. But the language of Christ rises above 
that of the prophets: not only are the sun 
and moon darkened, but the stars fall from 
heaven; and not the stars, the lesser lights 
merely, but the powers of heaven, a phrase 
which includes all the celestial luminaries, 
‘the greater and the lesser lights.” ‘These 
shall be shaken from their very orbits; so 
that the destruction of all the orders and 
dignities of the Jewish state, represented 
by these luminaries, shall be irreparably and 
for ever cast down and destroyed. And so it 
has been, ever since that day, which the Pro- 
phet Joel, speaking of the same event, calls 
“the great and terrible day of the Lord.” 
Jewish kings, princes, and heads of tribes ; 
judges, nobles, priests, and rulers, have 
passed away, and entire “ darkness” covers 
the heaven of: that state which once glowed 
so richly with the “bright lights” of the va- 
rious orders of dignified and holy men. | Not 
fewer than twelve thousand of the Jewish 
nobility perished in the siege of Jerusalem. 
Verse 30. And then shall appear the sign 
of the Son of man.—As the former verse 
applies not only figuratively to the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish state, but literally to the 
last day when the natural sun, moon, and stars 
of heaven shall be darkened, and heaven and 
earth shall pass away for ever; so this verse 
is to be understood in the same~ manner. 
The. sign of the Son of man is that demon- 
stration of the supernatural character of the 
judicial visitation of the Jews, that to the 
Christians it should be as sure a sign that it 
was Christ who was then inflicting his ven- 
geance upon his enemies, as though there 
should be a visible personal appearance of 
him. Even Josephus, a Jew, acknowledged in 
these events the special displays of the more 
immediate agency of an angry God; and 
much more to Christians, taught by Christ to 





expect his coming in this manner, would they 
be the sign of his majesty to whom “all power 
in heaven and earth” had been committed, 
and thus prove a mighty confirmation of 
their faith. At the last. day “the sign of 
the Son of man” will be his personal mani- 
festation. 

All the tribes of the earth shall mourn. 
As pvdou rng yng, the tribes of the land or the 
earth, the word being used both in the re- 
stricted and the extended sense, and is to be 
taken here in either, as the words are cuon- 
sidered as referring to the judgment of the 
Jews, or to the judgment of the world. 

The Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven, §c.—This is the manner in which 
the Judge shall descend when time: shall be 
no longer ; in his own glory, and the glory 
of his Father, and the glory of the holy an- 
gels; and to this‘final and most glorious ad- 
vent, the words are, in the highest sense, to 
be referred. But they are also to be under- 
stood as immediately applicable to the event 
of which our Lord was speaking; for that 
our Lord is represented in Scripture as com- 
ing in this manner, in a figurative as well as 
literal sense, appears from Daniel vii, 13, 
where he is said to come. “ with the clouds 
of heaven” to the Ancient of Days in order 
to receive his mediatorial kingdom. The 
same image is also frequent in the prophets, 
when’ they speak of the Almighty eoming 
to execute his judgments upon nations. 
“The Lord rideth upon a swift cloud, and 
shall comeinto Egypt,” Isaiah xix, 1. “The 
Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and in 
the storm, and the clouds are the dust of his 
feet,” Nahum i, 3. bees 

Verse 31. And he shall send his angels, 
§c.—Here the events of the last day seem 
to be exclusively referred to; and the more 
immediate application of the prophecy to be 
left behind; although, no doubt as the de-— 
struction of the Jews is described by meta- 
phors taken from the day of judgment, and is 
to be considered as an awful type of the per- 
dition of sinful men in general, and espe-- 
cially of these who reject the Gospel ; so the 
signal deliverance of the Christians from be- 
ing shut up in Jerusalem, and perishing with 
its devoted inhabitants, was also a type of 
that separation which shall be made between 
the righteous and the wicked at the last day, 
and the deliverance from the terrors of the 
general judgment of all who believe in Christ. 
This shall be done by the ministry of the 
attendant angels ; for they will come not only 
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a *great sound of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather together his elect from the 
four winds, from one end of. heaven to 
the other. 

32 Now leam a parable of the fig tree ; 
When his branchis yet tender, and putteth 
forth leaves, ye know that summer is 
nigh: 

33 So likewise ye, when ye shall see 
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all these things, know that it is near, even 
at thé doors. Ht 
_ 34 Verily I say unto you, This genera- 
tion shall not pass, till all things be fulfilled. 
35 ' Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away. 
36 J But of that day and hour know- 
eth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, 
but my Father only. 





* Or, with a trumpet and a great voice. 





to give pomp to the scene, but to be actors in 
it: the separation of the good from the bad 
is expressly ascribed to the ministry of an- 
gels, in the parable of the tares. Several of 
the commentators take the angels here to be 
the apostles; and the gathering together of 
the elect to be the collecting of the Gentiles 
into the Church of Christ, from the most dis- 
tant nations... This, however, introduces a 
perfectly distinct and apparently an inapposite 
subject, and. it unnecessarily violates the 
connection. The sound of a trumpet is in- 
troduced here with great effect, because the 
great assemblies of the Israelites were con- 
voked by trumpets. Now the vast assembly 
of the good of all ages, the general assembly 
and Church of the first born, is to be sum- 
moned even from the very grave itself; and 
they shall all be “caught. up to meet. the 
Lord in the air, and so shall be for ever with 
the. Lord.” 

Verse 32.. Parable of the fig tree, §¢.— 
Here the word: parable is used in the sense 
of a simple comparison. The jig tree was 
well known in Judea; and asthe putting forth 
of its leaves was a certain sign of summer, 
so the-occurrence of the signs he had men- 
tioned was to be the infallible indication that 
the full and final destruction of Jerusalem was 
close at hand, even at the doors. Our Lord 
adds this as the conclusion of this part of his 
discourse, because he had now given an an- 
swer to the question of his disciples, ‘What 
shall be the sign of thy coming ?” verse 3. 

Verse 34. This generation shall not pass 
away till all these things, §¢.—By all these 
things, we are to understand all the calami- 
ties with which Christ had threatened the 
Jews; not his coming finally to judge the 
world, which was but a subject engrafted 
upon the other, and not that which was in 
answer to the question of the disciples, just 
referred to. That he leaves this phrase to 
be interpreted by the scope and circumstances 
of the discourse, is evident from the preced- 
ing verse, where the same phrase, all these 
things, WovTa TovTa, Must necessarily be re- 
stricted to preliminary and  premonitory 
events, and not to the whole of those of which 
he had been speaking. There is no just 
place therefore for those laborious efforts 
at interpretation, which the declaration of 


1 Mark xiii, 31. 





Christ, “ This generation shall not pass away 
till all these things be fulfilled,” have called 
forth. The generations of inen are clearly 
not intended, nor the race of the Jews, but 
the generation of men then living; all of 
whom should not die before the accomplish- 
ment of these prophecies.as they respected the 
Jewish state, which occurred about forty years 
afterward. Many young persons would sur- 
vive it; and of the apostles, then present, at 
least John. No doubt also some few of the 
Pharisees themselves, who had been re- 
proved by Christ, might see these events, 
although the names of those whom Lightfoot 
mentions rest upon no satisfactory evidence. 

Verse 35. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, §:c.—See note on chap. v, 18. 

Verse 36. Not the angels. of heaven, but 
the Father.—St. Mark adds, ‘‘ Neither the 
Son;” and some early translators appear to 
have read this clause also in their copies of 


this Gospel. Those critics who would reject — 


it as an interpolation certainly do not produce 
sufficient reason for its omission; and al- 
though, at first sight, it appears to ereate a 
difficulty, that will disappear upon a careful 
consideration.’ That the day spoken of must 
be understood of the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, as well as of the day of judg- 
ment,—in other words, that the prophecy 
still runs on in two-fold reference to both 
these events,—appears from our Lord exhort- 
ing his disciples, verse 42, to “ watch,” be- 
cause of the uncertainty in which they would 
be kept as to the arrival of the day and the 
hour of which he speaks. That men and 
angels too should be ignorant of the exact 
time both of the visitation of Jerusalem, and 
of the general judgment, must follow, if they 
had no revelation of it; for no creature is, in 
the proper sense, prescient. But that the 
Son, who had predicted even minute circum- 
stances respecting the siege of the Judean 
metropolis, and the calamities to be brought 
upon the nation, should be unacquainted with 
the time of these occcurrences, even if the 
distinction which has been made between 
Christ’s prophetic endowments by the Holy 
Spirit and his knowledge as God were ad- 
mitted, is highly improbable. ‘That as a man 
“he grew in wisdom” as well as stature, we 
know from inspired testimony; still, this took 
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37 But as the days of Noe were, so | 


shall also the coming of the Son of man 
be. " 

38 ™ For as in the days that were be- 
fore the flood they were eating and drink- 
ing, marrying, and giving in marriage, 
until the day that Noe entered into the 
ark, ‘ 





m Gen. vii, 7; Luke xvii, 26. 
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. 39 And knew not until the flood came, 
and took them all away ; so shall also 
the coming of the Son of man be. 

40 » Then shall two be in the field, 
the one shall be taken, and the other left. 

41 Two women shall be grinding at the 
mill; the one: shall be taken, and the 
other left. 


n Luke xvii, 36. 








place previous to the Holy Spirit descending 
and resting upon him at his baptism, which 
communication of the Spirit was to him 
“ without measure ;” and accordingly, we find 
that his predictions bear the character, and 
are in proof, of a perfect prescience. Of his 
knowledge of the exact time, the day and 
_ the hour, both of the final visitation of Judea, 
and also of that.appointed day in which God 
will judge the world, there can therefore be 
no reasonable doubt; and hence we must 
seek for the explication of the text in that 
idiomatic use of the word To KNow, which 
the Hebrew so often furnishes, -and which 
the evangelist would naturally follow, al- 
though he wrote in Greek... To know, in 
this place, appears to bear the sense of the 
Hebrew conjugation Hiphil, and to signify, 
therefore, to make to know, that is, to de- 
clare or reveal. This is the solution adopted 
by several critics, and is not without exam- 
ple in the New Testament. The word is so 
used by St. Paul: ‘‘ For I determined not to 
know any thing among you, save, Jesus 
Christ,” &c, 1 Cor. ii, 2, where undoubtedly 
the apostle by To KNOW, Means. TO MAKE 
KNowN; for he is speaking, not. of the kind 
of‘ knowledge he determined to acquire, but 
of that which he resolved alone to communi- 
cate. The meaning will then be, that by 
none of the three means of communication by 
which God has been pleased to reveal his 
purposes, neither inspired men nor angels, 
nor even the Son himself, was the exact time 
of that visitation MapE KNowN or revealed. 
Christ had generally declared that the gene- 
ration among whom he lived should not ‘ pass 
away until all these things were fulfilled ;” 
but a more particular revelation was withheld, 
and the time kept hidden with Tar Farner 
until he should make it known by the fact of 
its sudden occurrence. The Father is the 
great Fountain of authority, even to the Son; 
a point which our Lord often adverts to, and 
specially so when the Son is regarded offi- 
cially, as Mediator. In his prophetic office 
he makes known those counsels of the Father 
which he alone perfectly knows; but the 
wisdom of God has placed a limit upon the 
nature and extent of the revelations to be 
made toman. In this the moral benefit of 
creatures, and the circumstances of their 
probation, are always kept in view; but of 





the antediluvians. 
‘by divinely commissioned men; both dis- 


these, God alone can judge. The reserve 
expressed in the text is parallel to that in our 
Lord’s words after his resurrection; when 
the disciples inquired, ‘ Lord, wilt thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” and 
he answered, “It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons, which the Father hath 
put in his own power.” And similar to this 
is the declaration of St. Paul: ‘* Which in nis 
own Times he shall show, who is the true 
and only Potentate; King of kings,” &c. _ 

~ Verse 37. As it was in the days of Noe, 
g¢.—These words doubtless refer to the 
calamities which were to befall.the Jews, 
and they predict the careless and carnal 
security in which the day of their visitation 
would surprise them. How far this and the 
following verses describe the state of men in 
general, previous to the day of judgment, is 
at least doubtful. The reference is to the 
two-fold coming of Christ, which indeed runs 
through the prophecies, sometimes more em- 
phatically relate to one than to the other; 
and, as remarked above, abrupt transitions 
from one to the other occur.. Here the mo- 
ral state of the Jews, as a nation, appears to 
be exclusively referred to, and a striking but 
just parallel is exhibited between them and 
Both were long warned. 


believed God’s testimony; both abandoned 
themselves wholly to their worldly interests 
and pursuits, to their sensualities and other 
vices; and, in both cases, the long-delayed, 
threatened judgment came upon them una~- 
wares, and the destruction became a standing 
monument to future ages of the righteous 
severity of God. ‘The next verse indicates 
the criminal cause of the whole catastrophe 
in both cases,—and they knew not, ovx &yvw= 


dav, they considered not, they laid not to. 


heart the frequent warnings they had re- 
ceived, and the gracious offers which the 


mercy of God made to them, during that’ 


space for repentance which the long suffer- 
ing of God afforded them. é 
Verses 41, 42. Two men shall be in the 
field.—These instances of separation relate 
to the singular deliverances which those 
who believed in Christ experienced in these 
calamities. This would appear the more 
remarkable when ‘they occurred, as here 
mentioned, in the same family, men of the 
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42.9 ° Watch therefore : for ye know 
not what hour your Lord doth come. 


o Mark xiii, 35, 
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43 P But know this, that if the good 
man of the house had known in whet 


p Luke xii, 39; 1 Thess. v, 2; Rev. xvi, 15. 











same household working in the field; and 
women of the same family employed in the 
domestic service of grinding corn. In re- 
spect to faith in Christ, houses were often 
divided, and Christians mingled with unbe- 
lievers; but, by these instances of deliver- 
ance, it was showed, that “the Lord know- 
eth them that are his.” The word women 
is not in the Greek, but is properly sup- 
plied: the work of grinding was generally 
performed by the females of each house.— 
Hence, “to grind,” as well as to-bake, &c, 
was, among the Jews, reckoned among the 
duties of a wife, 
hand mill, into the upper stone of. which two 
handles were fixed, and turned: by two per- 
sons.. Sometimes but orie handle was used, 
which was thrown by one of the grinders to 
the other, and so back again. 

Verse 42.. Watch ye therefore; for ye 
know not, ¢c.—It is the opinion of many of 
the commentators, that the preceding verse 
terminates our Lord’s discourse as to the 
destruction of the Jews, and that this verse 
introduces a distinct discourse which relates 
wholly to the last. day. But what precedes 
cannot be throughout satisfactorily interpret- 
ed of one event only; and, as to what. fol- 
lows, the best view is, that it applies through- 
out more emphatically to the second personal 
advent: of Christ, than to his more immediate 
invisible manifestation in judgment; and that 
the discourse continues to rise, until, in the 
next chapter, it terminates exclusively in the 
solemnities of the last day. . This exhorta- 
tion to watchfulness in particular, instead of 
commencing a new discourse, js obviously 
the great lesson which our Lord intended to 
enforce, by informing his disciples that their 
inquiry, ‘“‘ Wuen shall these things: be?” 
could not be more particularly answered ; 
“the day and the hour” was hidden from 
them, that they might live always in the 
spirit of vigilance, and the exercise of holy 
duties. 

Verse 43. If the good man of the house, 
gc.—The similitude is here familiar and 
striking. The coming of a thief upon a 
house, when the family are all asleep, fitly 


denoted the sudden and unexpected character 


of those calamities which were about to fall 
upon a nation lulled into the deep sleep of 
spiritual delusion, and even political infatua- 
tion; while the true disciple being forewarned, 
and continuing to watch, would, like the 
master of a house prepared to frustrate the 
attacks of a night robber, escape the danger. 
The exact meaning of our Lord’s words’ ap- 
pears, however, generally to have escaped 
interpreters, The night, with the Jews, was 
17 
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The mill, pudAwv, was a’ 








divided into four watches; from six to nine, 
from nine to twelve, from twelve to thrée; 
and from three to six. “ Now,” says. our 
Lord, “if the good man of the house had 
known in what watch the thief would come, 
he would have watched.” How, it may bé 
asked, is it that the knowledge of the time 
of the attack is represented as a motive to 
watchfulness in this case; when our Lord’s 
great reason for watclifulness is drawn from 
the time of his coming being unknown, be- 
cause purposely: kept a secret? This appa- 
rent difficulty will be removed if we remark 
that our Lord. does not say that the master 
of the house obtains information as to the 
hour in which the thief would come, but the 
watou, which was of three hours’ duration. 
This premonition represents the degree of 


»~ 


information given by Christ, that “this ge-. 


neration” should not pass away before his 
predictions, as to the Jews, should be’ ful« 
filled. This was information as to the Timez, 
but it was not exact and particular; and 
therefore, as the night takes place within the 
period of the existing generation, sooner or 
later, it behooyed them to be in readiness for 
it. Just as if the master of a family had 
received information that a thief would come 
in some particular watcli, but the exact time 
not being mentioned, he would keep awake 
and upon his guard during the whole watch 
of three hours. Hence the exhortation in the 
next verse, Beye also ready; for in such an 
hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh. 
The readiness of a Christian for all national 
calamities, for all visitations of sudden afflic- 
tion of any kind, for the hour of death, and 
for the day of judgment, may be summed up 
in the one great and all-important habit of 
watchfulness. For as this supposes suitable 
apprehensions of our spiritual dangers ; stea- 
dy attention to the warnings of our Lord; 
the habits of prayer and trust; the prefer- 
ence of spiritual and heavenly things to 
things present and earthly; and a state of 
moral preparation for every event, so that 
every interest of ours, in time and in eternity, 
is placed under the security of the love and 
faithfulness of our Saviour; it necessarily 
includes every thing that can make us READY 
for “the coming of the Son of man,” in 
wlhiatever sense that phrase is understood. 
That the apostles understood our Lord as 
referring; under the figure of the coming of 
a thief in the night, not only to the destrue- 
tion of the metropolis of their country,’ but 
also to the sudden: burst of the terror of the 
last day upon a careless world, may be in- 
ferred from the application of his words to 
the latter event. Thus, 2 Peter iti, 10: 
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watch the thief would come, he would{ 


have watched, and would not have suffer- 
ed his house to be broken up. 
44 Therefore be ye also ready: for 


in such an hour as ye think not the Son | 


of man cometh. 

45 4 Who then isa faithful and wise 
servant, whom his lord hath made ruler 
over his household, to give them meat in 
due season ? 


ST. MATTHEW. 


A.D. 33. 


46 Blessed is that servant, whom his 
lord when he cometh shall find so doing. 

47 Verily I say unto you, That he 
shall make him ruler over all his goods. 

48 But and if that evil servant shall 
say in his heart, My lord delayeth his 
coming ; i 

49 And shall begin to smite his fellow 
servants, and to eat and drink with the 
drunken ; : 





q St. Luke, 


43 


chap. xii, 42. 





“ But the day of the Lord will come asa 
thief in the night; in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up.” 

Suffered his house to be broken up.—Lite- 
rally the word signifies to be dug through ; 
because the eastern houses are generally 
formed of dry clay, or bricks hardened in the 


sun but not burned; and it was the manner 
of house robbers to enter them by perforating | 


the walls. ‘In the dark,” says Job, “ they 
dig through houses, which they have marked 
in the day time.” The law of Moses, Exod. 
xxii, 2, gave power to those within the house 
to kill such thieves with impunity: “Ifa 
thief be found breaking or digging through, 
and be smitten till he die, there shall no blood 
be shed for him ;” ‘that is, the case shall be 
deemed one of justifiable homicide. 

Verse 45, Who thenis a faithful and wise 
servant? dc.—This parable refers to minis- 
ters; and was at once designed by Christ to 
instruct his. disciples who were about to be 
raised to that office, and to reprove the scribes 
and doctors of the law who pretended to it. 
Such public teachers of his religion are com- 
pared to stewards, persons set over a house- 
hold, or large family of servants, and whose 
business it: was to direct their labours, and to 
give to them. their portion of» provisions 
monthly ; here called, 7x due season. Who 
then, says our Lord, is that servant?” Ti¢ 
apa EdTh; Chysostom thinks, that the i¢ 
expresses how rare and valuable such ser~ 
vants are; but it is probably used in the 
sense of WHOEVER, and answers to thé.cor- 
responding words, ‘“‘ Blessed is that servant,” 
&c, Whoever he may be, he is truly and 


eminently happy, he is the object of God's), 


special. favour, whom his Lord, when he 
cometh; shall find so doing. The office and 
duties of a true minister are by this parable 
forcibly pointed out. It is of Divine appoint- 
ment, not of human assumption; it conveys 
the power to rule in the family, but as a ser- 
yant, responsible to the great common Mas- 
ter: the object of this rule is to promote the 
service of the Lord in all the duties which 
may be assigned to each; and in ‘order to 


iz* 


this, the food, the wholesome doctrine of . 


Christ by which alone strength for holy la- 
bours is imparted, must be administered fully, 
as out of the abundance which the Master 
has provided; srarepLy, according to the 
rules of the house ; and in DUE SEASON, that 
there may be nothing deficient in the admi- 


nistration either as to kind, or the circum- | 


stances of the servants. 

Verse 47. Ruler over all his goods, §¢.— 
He shall be promoted to a higher honour, 
who is faithful in the inferior ministrations at 
first assigned him. His gifts shall be mul- 
tiplied, his usefulness and influence enlarged, 


@. 


“ee 


and his reward in eternity shall be heightened) __ 


Verse 48. My Lord delayeth his coming. 
gc.—And from this delay doubts whether hi 
will come at all, nourishing a seeret infidelity 
as to the fact of his being a severe judge of 
unfaithful: servants, or at least grows pre- 
sumptuous upon the long suffering and pa- 
tience exercised; and. shall begin to smite 
his fellow servants, acting the part of a ty- 
rant instead of a mild and faithful director ; 
and to eat and drink with the drunken, 
giving himself up, not only to pride and vio- 
lent. tempers, but to sensuality and indul- 
gence, ease and luxury: the lord of that ser- 
vant shall come in a day when he looked not 
for him, &c, and. the surprise shall be fol- 
lowed by the highest degree of punishment ; 
for tobe cut asunder, .or sawn asunder, or 
cut in pieces, was one of the terrible modes 
of capital punishment among the Jews, as 
we learn from Heb. xi, 37, “they were sawn 
asunder ;” which death, Jewish tradition says, 
Isaiah suffered from Manasseh. ‘The Tar- 
gum also on Esther ix, 14, reads, “ Whoso- 
ever does not wish prosperity to Mordecat 
shall be cut. in pieces, and his house shall be 
made adunghill.” So Samuel “hewed Agag 

1 pieces, before the Lord.” This punish- 
ment is transferred from corporal torment to 


the terrible inflictions of God’s wrath upon — 


unfaithful servants in another world. Some, 
however, take dinyorouew, in the sense of se~ 
vere scourging, in which sense the Greek 
réuvelv, and the Latin discindere, are some- 
times used. Others use the word in-the 








sense of discarding, or depriving of office, or 
cutting off from the family. Beza renders, 
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50 The Lord of that sérvant shall 
come in a day when he looketh not for 
fim, and in an hour that he is not aware 
of, 





separabit eum. Still the weight of the pu- 
nishment belongs to the eternal state, as is 
sufficiently denoted by what follows: and 
appoint him his portion with hypocrites ; 
there shall be weeping and gnashirig of teeth. 
St. Luke adds to hypocrites, “unbelievers :” 
both terms were probably used by our Lord, 
and with great force, inasmuch as such un- 


_ faithful ministers have usually presumed 


pot the sarictity of their profession 
as. affording them the hope of the Divine fa- 
vour; whereas our Lord intimates, that that 


very” profession unworthily supported would 


only be charged upon them as a mask of hy- 


 pocrisy; and their pretended zeal for faith 


. 
} 


would not prevent them from being ranked 
with unbelievers; only with an aggravated 
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51 And shall * cut him asunder, and 
appoint Aim his portion with the hypo- 
crités ; there shall bé weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. call 


* Or, cut him off. 





punishment. In this highly admonitory pa- 
rable, Christ looks beyond his immediate dis- 
ciples, whom he was about fully to constitute 
apostles and evangelists, and to send forth 
“into all the world,” to gather Churches and 
to rule and feed them im his name; as his 
“stewards,” to. the Christian ministry as he 
lafew it would exist and be abused in future 
ages. The character of pride, tyranny, sen= 
suality, luxury, arid infidelity, which are heré 
so forcibly drawn in few words, have been 


written broadly and legibly upon the priest- _ 


hood of all fallen Churches ; and the threat- 
ened punishment is so tremendous, that it 


‘will make even the faithful minister tremblé 


lest he should fall by unwatchfulness into thé 
same condemnation. 


. 
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Tr, The parable of the ter virgins, 14 and of the talents. 31 Also the description of the last 


judgment. 


1 THEN shall the kingdom of heaven 
be likened unto ten virgins, which took 


CHAPTER XXV. Verse 1. Be likened 


1 


unto ten virgins, §c:-—In an inferior sensé 
it has been supposed this parable may be 
applied to the state in which the Christian 
Church would be found at the coming of 
Christ to judge the Jewish nation, although 


' its ultimate reference is admitted to be to the 


‘VEN 


day of judment. We do not, however; know 
that the state of the Hebrew Churches, or 
that of Jerusalem in particular, answered to 
the description of the parable. It is more 
satisfactory to’ consider it as relating solely 
to the day of final account, but sueéesTED 
by the sudden coming of Christ to’ judge the 
Jews, which was: a type of his sudden se- 
cond advent to judge the Church: and the 
world. That it is the CuristrAn Cuurcn, 


‘and not the Jewish nation, of which the pa-, 


rable speaks, is indicated by the introductory 
formula, Then shall tHe KINGDOM oF HEA- 
likened untu ten virgins; for the 


© phrase, “the kingdom of heaven,” always 


refers either to the Gospel dispensation, or 


that which is connected with it, as a part of 
its administration. As the parable is founded 


~ upon the eustoms observed at Jewish mar- 
4 riages, to state these will usefully serve to 


explain the literal sense of the parable.— 


1 


* 





their lamps, and went forth to meet the 
bridegroom. 


and attested, it was customary for the bride- 
groom, in the evening, to conduct his spouse 
from her friends to his own home, in a pro- 
cession rendered as brilliant and imposing as 
the circumstances of the bridegroom would 
allow. His young female friends and reta- 
tions were invited, and with lamps, waited ir 
a company near the house, till the. bride- 
groom returned with the bride, and her at- 
tendant friends; when, after the customary 
congratulations; those who were: in waiting 
joined the train, and with acclamations, and: 


other expressions of joy, proceeded to the: 


bridegroom’s house, to the nuptwal entertain= 
ment, which ‘among persons of rank was of 
the most splendid and costly kind. The 
doors were then closed to prevent the intru- 
sion of strangers. The following extract 
from Ward’s “ View of the Hindoos” shows 
how vnchanged ‘many of the customs of the 
east remain, and strikingly illustrates this 
parable :—‘ Ait a marriage, the procession 
of which I saw some years ago, the bride- 
groom came froma distance, and the bride 
livéd at Serampore, to which place the bride- 
groom was to come by water. After waiting 
two or three hours, at length, near midnight, 
it was announced, as if in the very words of 


After the marriage ceremony was performed Scripture, ‘Behold, the bridegroom cometh } 
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2 And five of them were wise, and five 
were foolish. 


3 They that were foolish took their}. 


lamps, and took no oil with them: 





go ye out to meet him.’ All the persons | 


employed now lighted their lamps, and-ran 
with them in their hands to fill up their sta- 
tions in the procession. _ Some of them had 
lost their lights, and were unprepared: but 
it was then too late to seek them, and the 
cavalcade moved forward to the house of the 
bride; at which place the company entered 
a large and splendidly illuminated area, be- 
fore the house, covered with an, awning, 
where a great multitude of friends, dressed 
in their best apparel, were seated upon 
mats, The bridegroom was carried in the 
arms of a friend, and placed on a superb 
seat in the midst of the company, where he 
sat a short time, and then went into the 
house, the door of which was immediately 
shut, and guarded by sepoys. I and others 
expostulated with the door keepers, but in 
vain.” 

The mystical meaning of the parable 
may be opened by the following remarks :— 
1. The virgins represent not merely pro- 
fessed members of the Church, but persons 
who had all.been under the influence of 
grace; and this view rendered the parable 
specially admonitory to the disciples, the 
professed friends of our Lord, to whom it 
was doubtless addressed. There was a time 
when the lamps of the whole ten virgins had 
been replenished with oil and were all burn- 
ing ; a time too when even the foolish vir- 
gins were at their post of duty, waiting for 
the bridegroom. The oil in the lamp, being 
of the same quality of that in the vessel, the 
fault of the five foolish virgins was that of 
not taking enough. There was deficiency 
of quantity ; the delay of the bridegroom dis- 
covered the deficiency. The parable is spe- 
eially designed to warn against resting in a 
superficial and partial piety. The mere 
number ¢en does not appear to involve any 
particular mystery ; this number bemg a fa- 
yourite indefinite term among the Jews, 

2. Though all the persons represented by 
the ten virgins are to be considered as under 
the influence of grace, yet the work in ‘the 
hearts of some of them was more deep.and 
effectual than inthe others. The terms wise 
and foolish, ppovysor and pupa are to be 
anderstood in the sense of prudent foresight, 
and the contrary; and the first implies that 
steady regard to all future dangers and trials 
of grace, which leads to a careful preparation 
for them. This is beautifully represented 
under the figure of the prudent virgins taking 
oil'in their vessels with their lamps ; for, al- 
though it is true that we ean lay up no store 
of grace, so as to render us less dependent 
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4 But the wise took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps. 
5 While the bridegroom tarried, they 
all slumbered and slept. 





upon the aid of God in future time than at 
the present hour, yet the vigorous use of our 
present spiritual strength, that is, of that 
moral power we derive from the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, so leads to those richer 
communications from God, and so strength- 
ens the habit of holy decision in the will, 
and serves so to confirm the right and vigo- 
rous tendency of. the affections, that he who . 
is faithful to present grace does by that 
constantly contribute to his ruTURE safety.— 
The foolish virgins, therefore, represent those 
who do net prudently look forward to the 
dangers. and conflicts of future life, and so 
give up themselves fully to “ grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of Christ,” but sink 
into carelessness and lukewarmness of spirit. 
In this case the oil of the lamp burns out, 
and there is no supply in the vessel, because 
their hearts are withdrawn from the influ- 
ence of God. Thus the principle of spiritual 
life perishes, and death cuts off the possibi- 
lity of restoration for ever. 

3. The eternal union of Christ with his 
faithful Chureh is represented under the 
figure of marriage. In the same metaphori- 
eal language the covenant relation of Jeho- 
vah and the Jewish people is frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament ; and some 
of the most striking passages of the prophets, 
expressive both of tenderness and reproof, r 
are founded upon it. ‘There are also predic- 
tions in the Old Testament of the union of 
the evangelical Church with Christ, that spi- 
ritual Church, composed of believers of all 
nations, which was to succeed that founded 
on natural descent from Abraham. Of this 
the forty-fifth Psalm is a beautiful example. 
Here, in the parable before us, the subject 
is the union of Christ with his Church, glo- 
rified in heaven. She is to be brought to 
the house of the bridegroom “adorned as a 
bride for her husband,” arrayed in all the 
beauty and glory of grace and purity, to 
be united for ever with him, and to receive 
all the expressions of his love, and to ren- 
der them back with entire and unabated 
affection. et 

4. The tarrying of the bridegroom repre- 
sents the delay of Christ’s second advent.— 


That day was made known to nonvan. The —_ 


first disciples appear therefore to have felt 
that it might come at any moment, at least: 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, or be com- 
bined with that event. The Apostle Paul, in 
writing to the Thessalonians, mentions the 
falling away which should come first, in order 
to correct an error into which they had fallen 
in supposing that that day was “at hand ;” 
* 


* 
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6 And at midnight there was a cry 
made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh ; 
go ye out to meet him. ; 

Y Then all those virgins arose, and 
trimmed their lamps. 
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8 And the foolish said unto the wise, 
Give us of your oil; for our lamps are 
* gone out. 

9 But the wise answered, saying, Not 


so; lest there be not enough for us, and 
Saas 





* Or, going out. 
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and St. Peter, when rebuking the scoffers of 
his age, while he seems to justify the use of 
expressions common probably in the dis- 
courses of the first preachers when they 
exhorted to preparation for that event, by 
referring the delay to God’s “long suffering ;” 
and yet hints its delay by remarking that the 
lapse of ages could make no difference in the 
purposes of God, seeing that with him “ one 
day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.” The whole mode of 
speaking on this subject was adapted to 
PRACTICAL purposes, and wisely connected 
the day of our death with the day of final 
judgment; because the apostles all taught 
that after death there could be no redemption 
for the wicked, and the righteous could not 
lapse from their state of security. Ages have 
indeed passed, and the Bridegroom still 
farries; but every serious mind will live 
under the influence of the most solemn 
thoughts of that day; because of the uncer- 
tainty of life, and the equal certainty that in 
the same moral state in which death trans- 
mits him into the eternal world, the day of 
final account must find him. 

5. It is added, they all slumbered and slept. 
Those interpreters who consider these words 
as intimating that all, even the most vigilant, 
are subject to religious decays, and are apt to 
fall into a slumbering and lukewarm state, do 
not appear to consider that their interpreta- 
tion involves the absurdity of supposing that 
those persons ‘whose hearts are abundantly 
furnished with holy affection, which is un- 
doubtedly indicated by the wise virgins 
having made provision of oil in their vessels, 
can sink into this supposed state of religious 
indifference, and that equally with others ; for 
whatever this slumbering and sleeping may 
signify, itis expressly said to have happened 
to the wise and foolish virgins alike: they 
aut slumbered and slept. This view also 
allows the sarery of an unwatchful and 
lukewarm state of mind, contrary to the con- 
stant doctrine of Christ. Add to this, that 
no fault is ascribed either to the wise or 
foolish virgins for slumbering and sleeping 
while the bridegroom tarried; but the praise 
of the former was that they had prudently 
taken oil in their vessels with their lamps, 
and the fatal fault of the latter that they had 
neglected this necessary provision. Such an 
interpretation cannot, therefore, be maintain- 
ed, and the scope and design of the parable 
requires us to understand slumbering and 
sleeping to represent peat. While the 
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Bridegroom tarries, the successive genera- 
tions of Christians, whether prepared or not 
for their Lord’s coming, sleep in death; and 
it is the last day only that shall fully declare 
which of them have taken ojl in their ves- 
sels ; that is, whose hearts are in a state of 
preparedness to hail his second advent with 
joy, and to enter into his everlasting king- 
dom. ae 

6. The sudden appearance of Christ at the 
last day, and the pomp of it, is figured by the 
coming of the bridegroom. ‘The gates are 
suddenly thrown open; the light of the 
torches of the attendants flashes at once upon 
the darkness of midnight : those who precede 
ery, “ The bridegroom cometh!” then fol- 
lows the splendour of the procession itself, 
which, among the opulent, was elaborate and 
imposing: these were all images familiar to 
the Jews, and wonderfully adapted to impress 
the imagination and to fix the moral of the 
whole, Theré is no reason to conclude from 
this that Christ will come to judgment lite- 
rally at midnight; but this time is here 
mentioned to intimate the delay of Christ’s 
coming ; for it was long before midnight that 
the ceremony described in the parable usu- 
ally took place. Several circumstances are 
introduced into the parable which must be 
interpreted in their general import, and not 
strictly, as if every particular had a mystical 
meaning, and nothing was to be left to com- 
plete the narrative and to give it grace and 
action. This discrimination is essential to 
the sober interpretation of all parables, and 
particularly to this. We shall not, however, 
stray beyond this limit, if we consider: the 
arising of the virgins as representing the 
resurrection from the dead, and the trimming 
of the lamps, by pouring in oil, and thus as 
the word sxo¢unoav signifies, putting themin 
order for the purpose of meeting the bride- 
groom, as the resumption of that profession 
of devotedness to Christ, and attention to the 
duty of “waiting for his appearing,” which 
they had assumed during this life. Both the 
wise and the foolish virgins arose for this 
purpose; but it is to be remarked, that the 
wise ‘only were able thus to rekindle their 
lamps, as they only had provided oil for this 
purpose, of which the others were destitute ; 
and thus we are taught that those only whom 
the sanctifying grace of God has put into a 
state of due preparation for eternity will be 
able to resume even their profession. This 
lamp, the outward visible sign of connection 
with Christ, is in all others for ever quenched 
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you: but go ye rather to them that sell, 
and buy for yourselves. 

10 And while they went to buy, the 
bridegroom came; and they that were 
ready went in with him to the marriage : 
and the door was shut. 

11. Afterward came also the other 
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virgins, saying, Lord, lord, open to us. 

12 But he answered and said, Verily 
I say unto you, I know you not. 

13 ® Watch therefore, for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the 
Son of man cometh. 
14 Y >For the kingdom of heaven as 





a Matt. xxiv, 42; Mark xiii, 33. 


b Luke xix, 12. 








by death, and can never again be lighted up. 
The oil, the small measure of grace, which 
once supplied its flame, is consumed; the 
yessel of the heart, which qught to have been 
replenished with jt, is empty ; and the appor- 
tunity for obtaining a supply is past. This 
Jast most important point of: instruction is 
illustrated by what follows ; which must be 
understood as intended simply to inculcate 
this general truth. For we are not to 
suppose that there is any thing in the case of 
persons found unprepared for the second 
coming of our Lord, to answer minutely to 
the application of the foolish virgins to the 
wise to give them of their oil, as though 
they should apply to them for grace; or in 
the answer, ‘Go unto them that sell, and 
buy for yourselves.” The general and so- 
lemn admonition and moral of this part of the 
parable is, that the case of all who, at the 
second coming of Christ, are found destitute 
of holy preparation for that event, will be as 
utterly hopeless as that of the five virgins 
who when the cry, “The bridegroom, co- 
meth!” was already heard, should attempt to 
purchase oil, when the time would not admit 
of its being obtained before the bridegroom 
had entered his house, and the doors were 
shut. The period, midnight, when the dealers 
in oil were not likely to be found at their 
shops, and the small space of time which 
remained to resort to them had they been 
there, rendered success impossible ; and it is 
this impossibility of repairing a previous 
neglect of salvation, when Christ shall come 
in his glory, which is the great lesson intend- 
ed to be conveyed. 

Verse 10. The instruction impressed by 
the result of the whole cannot be misunder- 
stood. They that were ready went in with 
him unto the marriage.—Heaven is prepared 
only for those who are rendered “‘ meet” for 
it by sanctifying grace; and the shutting of 
the door denotes the eternal exclusion of all 
others. Nor can a former profession of dis- 
cipleship, nor even former experience of any 
degree of grace, if lost, like the consumed 
oil of the lamp, avail as a plea for admission, 
should even stch pleas be made. When the 
five foolish virgins made their earnest appli- 
cation, the stern reply of a slighted Saviour 
was, I know you not; that is, I APPRovE or 
regard you not, and therefore disown you, 
though my professed friends, This sense of 





the verb rendered “ to know,” answers to the 
Hebrew. yy, rendered by the Septuagint 
yevoiexew, in Nahum i, 7, “'The Lord know- 
eth them that trust in him ;” he regards them - 
with affection. To the whole our Lord adds 
the general moral, Watch therefore, for ye 
know neither the day nor the hour wherein 
the Son of man cometh; where by watchful- 
ness is meant all that is implied by the pru- 
dence and foresight of the wise virgins ; a stea- 
dy regard to the certainty of Christ’s coming, 
however-long delayed, and full and suitable 
preparation for it. Where these do not meet, 
the habit of true Christian watchfulness is 
not acquired ; and the result must be fatal. 
Those who have searched the rabbinical 
writings have produced one or two parables 
bearing some imperfect similarity to this fine 
parable of our Lord; but which, instead of 
being the source, as they pretend, from which 
his was drawn, bear, like most other exam- 
ples of this kind, internal evidence of being 
poor imitations, in which, however, both the 
spirit and grace are entirely lost. “ How 
greatly,” we are gravely told by those who 
adopted this nation, “are the Jewish parables 
improved in coming through the hands of 
Christ!” We should rather say, How 
greatly are Christ’s parables spoiled in pass- 
ing through the hands of Jewish doctors ! 
Verse 14. For the kingdom of heaven is 
as aman travelling, §c.—Our translators 
have supplied the ellipsis here by the king- 
dom. of heaven; others prefer the Son of 
man. The former is, however, the usual 
form of introduction to such parables. As 
the necessity of deep personal and persever- 
ing piety had been inculeated by the former 
parable; this is designed to impress upon 
Christians the necessary duty of public use- 
fulness, the. neglect of which would be 
equally fatal to the soul. A parable some- 
what similar is recorded by St. Luke~ but it 
was spoken on anather occasion, in the house 
of Zaccheus. This, like the former, was 
delivered on the mount of Olives, three days 
before the last passover. Both, however, 
are grounded upon a custom which still pre- 
vails in some parts of the east, for masters 
to entrust capital to their servants, even 
when slaves, to trade with, the proceeds of 
which are rendered to the master, but re- 
wards are bestowed upon the most diligent 
and successful, Among the Jews, as Mai- 
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as a man travelling into a far country, 
who called his own servants, and deliver- 
ed unto them his goods. 

15 And unto one he gave five * talents, 
to another two, and to another one ; to 
every man according to his several 
ability ; and straightway took his journey. 

16 Then he that had received the five 
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talents went and traded with the same,. 


and made them other five talents. : 

17 And likewise he that Aad received 
two, he.also gained other two. 

18 But he that had received one went 
and digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s 
money. 

19 After a long time the lord of those 





* A talent is 187: 10s, 





monides informs us, when “a master went 
eut of the land of-Israel, he could not take 
his servants with him, unless they pleased.” 
The most profitable manner of employing 
them during his absence would therefore 
often be in trading. . 

His goods.—Ta. verapxovra, used for pro- 
perty of any kind. po 

Verse 15. Five talents, g-c.—The talent of 
silver is doubtless here meant; which at its 
lowest estimate wasequal to 1871. 10s.; at 
its highest, 3427. 3s. 9d. 

According to his several ability.—Accord- 
ing to-his capacity and opportunity to employ 
the money to advantage. ‘The talents repre- 
sent the various gifts, and opportunities for 
employing them for the benefit of mankind, 
which are furnished to each individual; for 
eur Lord graciously accounts the good we 
do to others to be using our gifts and oppor- 
tunities to his profit.as the great Master and 
proprietor of all. Thus a fine view is opened 
ef the benevolence of God: what is done to 
promote the happiness and salvation of any 
of his creatures, he regards as done to him- 
self. Variously were the supernatural gifts 
by which many of the first Christians were 
distinguished, bestowed upon them,—“ to one 
the word of wisdom, to another the word of 
knowledge, to another faith, to another the 
gift of healing, to another the working of 
miracles, to another prophecy,” &c ; but this 
“manifestation of the Spirit was given to 
every man to profit withal,” that is, to pro- 
mote the conversion and edification of men. 
The ordinary gifts had then and still have 
the same variety. Knowledge, eloquence, 
and influence, or the capacity of attaining 
them, and favourable opportunities of employ- 
ing them and improving them by use, are 
dispensed indifferently by an infinite and in- 
fallible wisdom. And it is here to be re- 
marked, that as every servant had at least 
one talent, so, as every Christian.is a servant 
ef Christ, and has his work assigned him, 
not only that of his own salvation, but the 
work of serving others, he has the means of 
usefulness assigned to him, and though ‘in a 
lower degree than some, yet at the lowest in 
a large measure ; for this is indicated by the 
one talent, which though but one, was no in- 
considerable sum. Every Christian, how- 
ever humble, has by his example, his sound 





Matt. xviii, 24. 





and savoury speech, “seasoned with grace, 
ministering. grace to. the hearers,” and by 
taking his part in some service of usefulness, 
the power, by God’s blessing, to promote not 
merely some temporal interest of others, in 
which his ability may be very limited, but 
that which is connected with the soul and 
with eternity. 

Verse 16.* Other. five. talents, $c.—As 
wealth, rightly and industriously occupied, 
produces wealth, so it is with him who right- 
ly, diligently, and prayerfully uses, for the 
spiritual benefit of others, those gracious gifts 
with which our Lord has put him in trust. 
The communication of religious knowledge 
produces religious knowledge, and that both 
in himself and others. The influence of piety 
exerted on others increases our own, and 
usually is successful as to many of those for 
whose spiritual good-we are seriously and 
earnestly concerned; and he who is strenu- 
ously and -affectionately desirous of saving 
others, both “saves himself and them that 
hear him.” So glorious is this vocation of 
the true servants of Christ; and with the 
potentiality of producing such effects, so 
criminal is he that despises even the one 
talent, which when employed might lead to 
such results. 

Verse 18. And hid his Lord’s money.— 
He neglected to trade with it, as being sloth- 


ful; and he hid it in the earth, that it might 


be safe, and so be returned to his Master, 
which he vainly héped would screen him 
from punishment, though it. might deprive 
him of reward in which he was influenced, 
as the sequel shows, by a slavish fear, and 
false apprehensions of difficulty and danger, 
and was without the animating desire of ap- 
probation and reward, and the courage to seek 
them through a difficult path. This servant 
appears to represent a numerous class of pro- 
fessing Christians who are so far influenced 
by the apprehension of Christ’s displeasure 
at last, as to avoid all direct. ABUSE of the 
talents of various kinds entrusted to them, 
but are not roused into exertion and zeal either 
by right views of the danger to which ne- 
glect and indifference In the cause of Christ 
expose them, nor animated by the noble de- 
sire of approving themselves to their Lord, 
and of attaining the honours and larger rewards 
of the eternal world. They run not for this 
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.servants cometh, and reckoneth with 
them. \ 
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. 20 And so he that had received five 
talents came and brought other five talents, 





. prize, because they possess not spirituality | 


enough to value it. For their excuses see 
what follows. 5h 

Verse 19. After along time; gc.—Eyen 
until the day of final account, the reckoning 
is delayed. But then it takes place; and 
here the following circumstances are to be 
noticed :—1. That ‘every one shall give 
aecount of himself to God.” He reckon- 
eth with them srveRALLY, one by one; for 
though the: last judgment may not. be in its 
formality particular to any one, it will be so re- 
ally both from the secret consciousness which 
each one has, that the Judge is dealing with 
him according to his merits, and from the 
exact apportionment of the reward or the 
penalty. In effect and reality it will be the 
same as though every individual had a per- 
sonal and particular trial, and an express 
decision on his formally-stated case. 2. 'That 
the account required is exact and strict. 
This is indicated by the phrase, xaj duvoupss 
mst’ aurwy Aoyov, and reckoneth, compares 
or adjusts the account, with them; his own 
gifts, and the use to which they were to be 
applied, and the increase which was required 
as the result, strictly compared with the ac- 
tual use and improvement, or otherwise, of 
what had been entrusted to each servant. 3. 
That in each case the capital had been dou- 
bled by the faithful servants: Behold, I have 
gained beside them Five talents more ;— 
behold, I have gained two other talents be- 
side them. This was successful trading, and 
is designed to show the abundant increase of 
good which would be produced in the world 
by an entire fidelity in the discharge of all 
the active duties of the Christian life. This 
is a most-animating motive to excite the zeal 
of Christians; and it is confirmed by fact. 
The decline of religion in the world has in 
all ages resulted, not so much from the obsti- 
nacy of the wicked, as from the slothfulness 
of Christ’s servants. 4. That faithful ser- 
vices shall be publicly acknowledged and 
rewarded by Christ at his second advent. 


There was indeed no meritorious claim to, 


peculiar distinction in the approved servants. 
They themselves were the Lord’s property ; 
the money with which they traded was his; 
their time, abilities, and activity, equally be- 
longed to him; yet here we see that “no 
work of faith, or labour of love,” shall be for- 
gotten. . Commendation from the lips of such 
a Being, the acceptance of our persons and 
services by him whose “ favour is better than 
life,” and the joys of heaven must, from their 
nature, be, not rewards of merit, but of stu- 
pendous grace. They are therefore subjects 
of promise to encourage us to fidelity, sus- 
tain us against temptation, and to show the 
regard which God has to all that is benevolent 








and holy in his creatures, by stamping it 
with the seal of his munificent bounty. 5. 
The manner of conferring the reward, and 
its exalted nature are also to be noted. Well 
done, sv, a word of force and emphasis; the 


‘word, indeed, with which the spectators, at 


any public performance or exercise, express- 
ed their applause. Here it is pronounced by 
the Judge himself. I will make thee ruler 
over many things. The servant is now to be 
raised into the condition of @ ruler; and the 


_ few things committed to him on earth, as a 


laborious and responsible trust, are heighten- 
ed into many things put into his pewer to re- 
gulate andenjoy. Heavenis a place of order 
and government. © This is indicated in vari- 
ous parts of the New Testament, though with 
their nature and laws we are not acquainted. 
It is implied in the words, “I will make thee 
ruler over many things,” set thee over a 
greater and more honourable charge, where 


the heightened capacity shall still have em- . 


ployment, and be still exalted by it; and 
where the loftier service of Christ, in a more 
perfect form, shall bring still higher felicity. 
Enter into the joy of thy Lord, ag rnv xapov 
rov xupiov gov. Some take yapa to signify 
a feast or entertainment; and the honour te 
be, that the servant is permitted to sit down 
with his royal Master. But though under 
this metaphor the heavenly reward is some- 


times exhibited, we have a much betier expo- © 


sition of the phrase in the words of St. Paul, 
who, speaking of Christ, says, that “‘ for the 
joy set before him, he endured the cross,” 
&c. That soy was the glorification of his 
humanity in body and soul ; and into that joy 
the faithful servant shall come, he too shall 


be glorified in his own person, and be like. 


Christ... Thus he shall-enter into joy; “ en- 
ter,” says an old writer, “as it were, into an 
abyss, a sea of joy, be every way surrounded 
with it, and dwell in it for ever.” The same 
reward is conferred upon him who was faithful 
in the two talents. The trust was less, the 
“ ability” smaller, but the principle of fidelity 
the same in both; and therefore the language 
of the rewarding judge the same. - The abso- 
lute equality of the future rewards of the re- 
deemed does not, perhaps, follow from this. 
The reward, however, is the same in kind, 
and equally felicitous, as filling the capacity 
with joy that has no deficiency. 6. The case 
of him that buried his one talent next pre- 
sents itself. ‘The excuses he makes for his 
conduct are not to be understood as deserib- 
ing any thing which shall be alleged at the 
great day of account; but as intended by our 
Lord to open. the false views upon which 
the slothful palliate and disguise their ne- 
glects, and which, in the end, leads to so. fa- 
tal a result. J knew that thou art a hard man, 
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saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me 


five talents: behold, I have gained beside 


them five talents more. 

21 His lord said unto him, Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things : enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord. ‘ 

22 He also that had received two 
talents came and said, Lord, thou deliver- 
edst unto me two talents: behold, I have 
gained two other talents beside them. 

23 His lord said unto him, Well done, 
good and faithful servant ; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things: enter thou 
into the joy of thy lord. 





GxAneog, severe and unreasonable in thy 
demands upon thy servants, reaping. where 
_ thou hast not sown, and gathering, collecting 
corn, where thou hast not strewed, or scat- 
tered seed; that. is, exacting more from thy 
servants than they have ability to perform, 
or ought to be required of them. ‘The key 
to this allegation of the slothful servant is to 
be found in the scope, of the parable. Its 
design, as above stated, is to inculcate active 
usefulness ; but our Lord had not hidden it 
fromhis disciples that the consequence. of 
their fidelity and, diligence in this respect: 
would, in this world, be great reproach, 
persecution, and suffering, and that the true 
disciple must “ deny himself and take up the 
cross.” “It is to these difficulties and suffer- 
ings in Christ’s service that the slothful ser- 
vant alludes. As this was the service, the 
master was concluded to be a hard man, and 
to make harsh and most unreasonable de- 
mands, The principle of sloth would magnify 
the difficulty, by looking at that alone, losing 
sight of the promised help and consolation ; 
“4nd a base, cowardly spirit would shrink 
from the danger. Hence those false views 
of Christ and his service were generated in 
the soul, and led to the desertion of duty. 
And Iwas afraid; yet this very fear ought 
to have roused his. slothful spirit into ex- 
ertion; but it was fear without love. So 
far, however, it operated, that he hid the 
talent in the earth to keep it safe; he did 
not mis-employ though he did not employ 
it; and for this negative virtue, such is the 
inconsistent reasoning of a deceived heart, 
he hoped even from him whom he es- 
teemed a hard master to escape punish- 
ment: Lo, there thou hast that is thine. 
To this pretence how many answer! That 
many professed Christians are too slothful to 
be useful, is a melancholy fact; their talent 
is buried, their time, their abilities, their 
opportunities of doing good neglected; and 
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24 Then he which had received the - 
one talent came and said, Lord, I knew — 
thee that thou art a hard man, reaping 
where thou hast not sown, and gathering 
where thou hast not strewed: 

25 And I was afraid, and went and hid 
thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou’ 
hast that is thine. 

26 His lord answered and said unto 
him, Zhou wicked and slothful servant, 
thou knewest that I reap where I sowed. 
not, and gather where I have not strewed : 

27 Thou oughtest therefore to have 
put my money to the exchangers, and 
then at my coming I should have receiv- 
ed mine own with usury. 

28 Take therefore the talent from him, 





the true reason will be found in the seeret | 
hard thoughts they have of the severity of 
Christ’s service, and the difficulties, reproach- 
es, and inconveniences to which it must 
expose them if they fully engage in it, and 
carry on an offensive warfare against the 
evils of the world, and endeavour strenuous- 
ly to attain the highest degrees of salvation 
themselves and bring others into the same 
state. They shun therefore the cross, they 
evade difficulties, they retire into themselves, 
they put their light under a bushel, and hide 
their talent in the earth; and because they 
are not positively profane. and wicked, be- 
cause they do not absolutely abuse and mis- 
employ their advantages, they still hope to 
But what is the deci- 
sion? The slothful servant is judged as a 
wicked servant. He is. silenced upon his 
own principles: if the master was indeed — 
severe and exacting, he ought at least, from 
his professed fear of him, to have put his 
money to the eachangers, that it might be 
rendered back with usury, or interest. He 
ought to have made some effort to improve 
the talent though small and imperfect ; and 
the absence of this showed that the true 
principle of fidelity was wanting, not only in 
degree, but altogether. His talent is taken 
from him, all his means and opportunities 
of getting good and doing good, and that for 
ever. ‘These are multiplied to him who had 
the ten talents, but to the negligent they are 
for ever lost ; and, as unprofitable, he is east 
into outer darkness and torment. Weighty 
here are the words of Baxter: “ Unprofitable- 
ness and omission of duty is damnable; 
unfaithfulness in us who are but stewards 
and servants. ‘To do no harm is praise fit 
for a stone, and not for aman.” 

Verse 27. The exchangers.—They were 
called rpamsZirau, from the table which was 
placed before them ; and not only exchanged 
one kind of coin for another, for the accom- 
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and give ét unto him which hath ten 
talents. 

29 ¢ For unto every one that hath shall 
be given, and he shall have abundance : 
but from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath. 

30 And cast ye the unprofitable ser- 
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‘vant into outer darkness: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

31 4 When the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with 
him, then shall he sit upon the throne of 
his glory : 

32 And before him shall be gathered 





c Matt. xii, 12; Mark iv, 25; 
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modation of foreigners, or those going into 
foreign countries, but acted as bankers, tak- 
ing money, and giving interest upon it. 

Verse 29. Unto every one that hath shall 
be gwen, §c.—To have, exe, is here em- 
ployed in the sense of to wse well, or profita- 
bly; and to have not, signifies “not to pos- 
sess to any valuable end.” ‘This is therefore 
the rule of the Divine government, that those 
who profitably use what is committed to 
them shall be esteemed worthy of a higher 

trust ; and those who neglect to improve their 
advantages shall be deprived of them. 

From him. that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.—This form 
‘of speaking is found in-other writers. Aris- 
totle, in his Ethics, remarks, “that he who 
thas this or that, and makes no use of it, 
may not improperly be said both to have it, 
and not to have it: ogs xo sXe ws xo pn 
exaiv.” So also Plautus quotes a proverbial 
saying as to the avaricious, that ‘‘ what they 
have, they have not; and what they have 
not, they have as an evil:” quod habes ne 
habeas, et illud quod nunc non habes, habeas 
malum. And Juvenal :— 

Nil habuit Codrts, et tamen illud 

Perdidit infelix totum nihil. 
“Codrus had nothing, and yet all that no- 
thing the wretch has lost.” The Jews also 
have proverbs of a similar import to the 
former part of this axiomatic moral which 
our Lord subjoins to this parable. ‘The 
blessed God gives not wisdom but to him 
that has or uses wisdom.” “If one adds, it 
is added to him; and if he lessens, it is les- 
sened to him.” 

Verse 30. The unprofitable servant.— 
Those who take aYpesov, in the general sense 
of bad or wicked, lose sight of the scope of 
the parable’ itself. That this servant was 
bad is true, but in a particular sense, because 
he was UNPROFITABLE through his sloth.— 
The proper meaning of aypsiog is therefore 
useless. 

Verse 31. ‘When the Son of man shail 
come in his glory, §c.—To the two parables 
just given, our Lord adds in conclusion a 
magnificent and solemn description of that 
second advent to which he had referred 
under the veil of figurative language, as the 
coming of the bridegroom, and the return of 
a master from a far country to reckon with 
his servants. So far, therefore, as the same 


event is spoken of in the following verses, in 
express terms, which had previously been 
couched under metaphor, this description may 
be considered as explanatory of the two pre- ~ 
ceding parables. Still as by each of these 
parables there is a particular moral enforced, 
so this more elaborate and particular descrip- 
tion of the general judgment has its particu- 
lar point of instruction. As the parable of 
the virgins was designed to inculeate the 
deep and persevering piety of the heart, 
and that of the talents, the duty of active 
religious usefulness, so this scenic represent- 
ation of the judgment appears to have’ been 
designed particularly to impress upon his 
followers the duty of works of mercy ; and 
the three taken together complete the pic- 
ture of the truly Christian man. As the 
lamp is supplied with oil from the vessel, so- 
his profession of Christ’s religion is grounded 
in a renewed state of heart, kept under the 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit; as the 
laborious and faithful servants rightly apply 
and profitably use their talents, whether five 
or two, so he employs his powers and oppor- 
tunities in the service of Christ for the 
enlargement of his kingdom of grace among 
men; and as delivered by the transforming 
spirit of the religion he has cordially em- 
braced from all malevolence, avarice, and 
selfishness, he does good, not. only to the 
souls but to the bodies of men, feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, receiving stran- 
gers, and visiting the sick and the captive.— 
Thus does our Lord unfold by this series 

striking discourses, the hallowing nature and 
practical influence of his religion, in contrast 
with those earthly and carnal views which 
the Jews entertained of the dispensation to 
be established by Messiah at his coming.— 
To venew the heart, to connect outward 
godliness with its principles and affections 
as its source, to make saved man the instru- 
ment of saving others by his charitable sym- 
pathy and exertions, and to open the springs 
of a true benevolence, so that they might 
flow forth in all works of mercy and kindness 
to the destitute and miserable, these were to ~ 
be the glorious effects of his spiritual domi- 
nion established over the hearts of men, 
these his victories and triumphs, and these 
the tests of a true discipleship, and a well- 
founded hope of eternal life. ‘To such as 
bear these characters and bring forth these 
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all nations: and he shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats : 





fruits only, he looks with acceptance; and 
the cultivation of them he urges by all those 
arousing motives which can be drawn from 
his approbation, or from his blessing or curse 
in that day in which he shall come to judge 
the world.: 

_ Christ here again calls himself ‘he Son of 
man, not simply in reference. to his human 
nature, but. as God-man Mediator, in allu- 
sion to the prophecy of Daniel, where under 
this title he is represented as receiving a 
universal kingdom. Of this kingdom, the 
last act is to judge the world, and to distri- 
bute the rewards and penalties of eternity.— 
This Son of man comes therefore not in his 
humility, nor even in his spiritual power and 
invisible, gracious influence, but personally 
in that visible glory in which he now “ sit- 
teth at the right hand of God.” And ail the 
holy angels with him, to give greater splen- 
dour to the solemn pomp; to-take their part 
in gathering together the elect; and to be 
the. spectators of a scene which is to minister 
instruction and admonition to them for ever. 


- Then shall he sit as-a Sovereign aid a Judge 


withering every effort at resistance. 


upon. the throne of his glory; a Hebraism 
for his glorious throne. ‘The same imagery 
we have in Rev. xx, 11, “ And I sawa great 
white,” or dazzling ‘throne, and him that sat 
on it, from whose face the earth and, the 
heaven fled away.” 

_. Verse 32. Before him shall be gathered 
all nations.—So that this is clearly the gene- 
yal and final judgment: not merely the Jew- 
ish nation or the Christian Church is to be 
judged, but all nations; those who shall 
then be alive, and “the dead, small and 
great, stand before God.” Here is not only 


an assembled world, but the assembled gene- 


rations of the world, from the beginning of 

ime, placed at his bar, ‘awaiting his sen- 
tence. Merely human writers have nothing 
so awfully sublime as this; for they had no 
distinct knowledge of the great facts here 
described in language so clear and simple as 
could never have been used but by nim to 
whom the mysterious solemnities of the future 
were all clearly known. — 

He shall separate them one from another, 
as a shepherd, §c.—This is done with un- 
erring penetration, and with infinite equity, 
the vast, multitude moving to the right hand 
or to the left under the influence of his mighty 


power, the consciousness of each answer-_ 


ing to the impulse, and, as to the wicked, 
The 
metaphor is taken from the shepherds of an- 
cient times, who kept the sheep and goats in 
different flocks, and hastily separated them 
when they became mingled together. A 
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33 And he shall set the sheep on his 
right hand, but the goats on the left. 
34 Then shall the King say unto them 








similar metaphor we have in Ezek. xxxiv, 
17: “Behold, I judge between cattle and 
cattle, between the rams and the he-goats.” 
Verse 33. The sheep on his right hand, 
but the goats on his left.—The former repre- 
sent the righteous, and the latter the wicked, 
but not for any resemblance of qualities; on 
which supposition many absurd. allegories 
have been formed by imaginative commenta- 
tors.. The idea intended to be conveyed 
appears to be simply that of as complete and 
obvious a separation between the good and 
the bad, as between a flock of sheep and a 
flock of goats. The designation of the 
wicked, as goats, would be, however, very 
forcible to a Jew; the same Hebrew word 
being used both for a goat and an evil spirit, 
or demon. 
and left hand, in judicial proceedings, were 
highly significant. Maimonides. states that 
in the sanhedrim two scribes stood. before 
the judges, one on the, right, the other on 
the left; and that the scribe on the right 


hand wrote the sentence of acquittal, and the. 


scribe on the left hand the sentence of con- 
demnation. Agreeably to which they have 


a saying, “There is a right hand and a left 


hand with the Lord; they that are on the 
right hand are for absolution, and they that 
are on the left hand are for condemnation.” 
They are not, however, alone in, this.— 
Plato, in his description of the judgment, 
which takes place in the invisible state, repre- 
sents the judges as assigning the right hand 
to the just, and the left hand to the unjust. 

Verse. 34. The King say.—Our Lord, by 
calling him the King, again shows the 
nature of his kingdom, ‘and tacitly corrects 
the prevalent errors of the Jews, the influ- 
ence of which still obscured the judgment of 
the disciples, and rendered them ‘inapt to 
receive spiritual views. Messiah is indeeda 
King ; but he is here seen, not distributing 
earthly but heavenly rewards ; not inflicting 
temporal but eternal punishments; not esta- 
blishing an external dominion over men’s 
persons, but prostrating their whole souls 
before him in holy love, or guilty dread ; not 
setting up a visible kingdom on earth, but 
welcoming the righteous into the celestial 
and hallowed glories of the kingdom of his 
Father ; not honouring his companions and 
subjects in arms after a warfare of “ con- 
fused noise and garments rolled in blood,” but 
crowning those who had by the strength of 
his grace overcome themselves, the world, 
and sin. 

From the foundation of the world.—This 
phrase. signifies from the creation of the 
world, and refers us to the designs and coun 


With the Jews, the right hand, 
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on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world : 

35 4ForI was a hungered, and ye gave 
me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in: 





d Isaiah lviii, 7; 


ST. MATTHEW. 


A. D.'33. 
36 Naked, and Bpplothed me: I was 


sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me. 

37 Then shall the righteous answer 
him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee a 
hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink ? 





Ezekiel xviii, 7. 


t 





sels of God in eternity.. It was his eternal 
purpose to raise to the felicity of heaven all 
who should truly believe in Christ, and en- 
dure faithful to the end of life. For them, 
AS BELIEVERS, not asa specific number se- 
lected arbitrarily from the mass of mankind, 
this state of “ glory, honour, and immortali- 
ty,” here figuratively called a kingdom, was 
prepared. The creating power of God has 
produced.and arranged it, and the entrance 
of our Saviour into “ the holy places,” with 
his own blood, has claimed it in behalf of all 
who embrace his universal offer of grace and 
eternal salvation. Heaven thus opens its 
gates for fallen man whose sin forfeited the 
inheritance of paradise ; and whosoever will 
may enter, in the way, and on the gracious 
conditions, which are laid down in the holy 
Gospel. 

Verse 35. For I was a hungered, §c.— 
After this general sublime description of the 
pomp and solemnity of the final judgment, 
our Lord proceeds to give’ the reason for this 
public acknowledgment of the righteous, and 
the equally public disowning of the wicked. 
These reasons, it is, however, to be remark- 
ed, are not the only ones in either case.— 
Neither are the wicked ‘punished solely 
because they have been fruitless in works of 
mer¢y, nor the righteous solely because they 
have abounded in them. ‘They are taken in 
each case as manifestations of CHARACTER ; 
and they are specified to show the import- 
ance attached’ to them, and that where 
religion is not practicaL, it is wholly false 
and delusive. ‘That benevolent actions sepa- 
rate from true charity, which is the love of 
God and man, cannot avail, we have the 
express testimony of St. Paul, who teaches, 
that if a man “ give all his goods to feed the 
poor, and have not charity,” in the principle, 
“it profiteth him nothing ;” while on the 
other hand St: James instructs us in the 
equally important truth, that “faith with- 
out works is’ dead,” and therefore unsav- 
ing. The three great ends of Christ’s reli- 
gion are, to reconcile men to God, to renew 
the heart in righteousness, and to inspire that 
universal philanthropy which shall lead to the 
most beneficent acts of mercy to others ; and 
as he had inculcated other virtues in preced- 
ing parables under the sanction of eternal 
rewards and punishments, so now, that he 
may present the picture of “ the man of God 








made perfect, thoroughly furnished to every 
good work,” he exhibits the rrurrru faith 
and charity of his people in their practical 
benevolence, and confers upon their good * 
works the high rewards of his kingdom. 

Verse 36. And ye visited me.—The word 
emitxsrrouo signifies not only to look upon, 
but to look after ; that is, to take care of, or 
relieve ; and may comprehend the adminis- 
tration of both spiritual and temporal comfort. 

And ye came unto me.—With sympathy 
and aid, either to sustain in prison or to devise 
means to obtain liberation from it. 

Verse 37. Lord, when saw we thee a hun- 
gered? §c.—The manner in which the case 
was put, as though they had ministered to the 
Lord himself personally, excites their asto- 
nishment; and their modest forgetfulness of 
their own works, and the total absence of all 
idea of merit from their minds, rendering what 
was said more mysterious than it would other- 
wise have been, are circumstances finely touch- 
ed; and with infinite skill they are made to give 
the greater force to the affecting truth, that 
what is done for the relief and comfort of per- 
sons in penury, sickness, and trouble, he re- 
gards as done tohimself! Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my bre- 
thren, ye have done it unto me. The benevo- 
lence of Christ could have no stronger a de- 
monstration than this identification of himself 
with all poor and troubled persons throughout 
the world, and in all ages; and no motive to 
their charitable relief can be so moving and effi- 
cacious with us as this. It affords one of many 
instances, that when Christian morals are the 
same in substance as those taught-by the 
wiser heathen, the former are not only pre- 
sented unto us under more definite views, but 
enforced by motives beyond comparison more 
powerful. They have at once the authority 
of God, and the persuasive influence which 
results from an appeal to our purest and most 
influential affections. Those who restrain the 
term brethren to poor and destitute Chris- 
tians, have no warrant from the words or 
from the scope of the discourse. To narrow . 
up the obligations of beneficence to those of 
our own faith would have been rather in the 
spirit of Judaism than according to the libe- 
ral and expansive genius of Christianity ; and 
it would greatly tend to that, were we taught 
to consider that those acts of mercy which 
are done “to the household of faith” are the 
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38 When saw we thee a stranger, and 
took thee in? or naked and clothed thee ? 

39 Or when saw we thee sick, or in 
prison, and came unto thee 

40 And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done 
zé unto me. 

41 Then shall he say also unto them 
on the left hand, ¢ Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels : 

42 For I was a hungered, and ye gave 
me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me no drink : 

e Psalm vi, 8; Matt. vii, 23. 
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43 I was a stranger, and ye took me 
not in: naked, and. ye clothed me. not : 
sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
not. 

44 Then shall they also answer him, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee a 
hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or 
naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee ? 

45 Then shall he answer them, say- 
ing, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as 
ye did i¢ not to one of the least of these, 
ye did i not to me. 

46 And ‘these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment : but the righteous 
into life eternal: 


f Dan. xii, 2; John v, 29. 








only works of that kind which shall be noticed 
and rewarded at the last day. ‘The term 
brethren is therefore to be taken in its largest 
sense for all mankind. By taking upon him 
our nature, Christ became the brother of 
every man, and even in his exalted and 
glorified state, recognizes us under that 
relation. 
Verse 41. Prepared for the devil and his 
angels.—He does not say that this everlast- 
ing fire was prepared for these evil spirits, as 
the kingdom of heaven was prepared for the 
righteous, “ from the foundation of the world ;” 
that is, from eternity, as a part of the counsel 
and design of God. But simply, that it is 
prepared for the devil and his angels, but 


contrary to that gracious purpose for which | 


they were created. A glorious heaven they 
found prepared for them the moment they 
sprang into existence; and it was not until 
they actually fell, that Divine vengeance 
kindled up in one dark and doleful part of the 


ment of the disobedient. Into this same fire, 
and in company with these rebellious spirits, 
shall all the wicked be at last-driven from 
the presence of him who had never been to 
them an unrelenting Judge, had they not re- 


' mitted their force. 








jected him as a merciful and gracious Sa- 
viour. 

Verse 46. And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, &c.—These words 
are decisive of the doctrine of the eternity of 
the punishment of the wicked; and no rea- 
sonings of men, the supposed certain indica- 
tions from assumed principles of the Divine 
government, can avail against their clear 
and unequivocal meaning. Even Wakefield, 
a Socinian commentator, has noticed and ad- 
It is observable that the 
same word of time is here employed by the 
evangelist to denote the punishment of the 


wicked, and the happiness of the just, in a 


future state: they are equally called zver- 
tastinc. Nor is there any passage in the 
whole New Testament which can be urged 
in defence of what is usually denominated, 
the “proper eternity of hell torments,” with 
greater propriety than the text before us- 


No one disputes the endless duration of the 
universe an everlasting fire for the punish- | happiness reserved for the righteous in hea- 
| ven; and why should the eternity of future 


| punishment be controverted more than that, 


when the term applied to the duration of botl» 
is not merely of a similar import, but actually 
THE SAME? 


—_— 
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1 The rulers conspire against Christ. 
him. 
47 and being betrayed with a kiss, 


1 Anp it came to pass, when Jesus | 


had finished all these sayings, he said 
unto his disciples, 
a Mark xiv, 1; Luke xxii, 1; 


a ee et eS 
CHAPTER XXVI. Verse 1. All these 
sayings.—All these discourses, 


6 The woman anointeth his feet. 


17 Christ eateth the passover : 26 instituteth his holy supper : p 
57 is carried to Caiaphas, 69 and denied 


14 Judas selletht 
36 prayeth in the garden 
of Peter. 


2 8 Ye know that after two days is 
the feast of the passover, and the Son of 


man is betrayed to be crucified. 


John xiii, 1. 


Sa ee ene See 
Verse 2. Is the passover.—This was one 


‘of the great annual festivals of the Jews; 
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3 » Then assembled together the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and the elders 
of the people, unto the palace of the high 
priest, who was called Caiaphas, 


ST. MATTHEW. 5 


a 
€ 
tl. 


i 
4D. 33 


4 And consulted that they might take 
Jesus by | and kill him. 

5 But they said, Not on the feast day, 
lest there be an uproar among the people. 








b St. John, 





chap. xi, 47. 





instituted with great solemnity by Divine di- 
rection, to commemorate the passine of the 
destroying~ angel over the, houses of the 
Israelites, and their deliverance from Egypt. 
It was a grand instituted rypr of our redemp- 
tion, ant therefore Christ is called “ our 
PASSOVER Sacrificed for us.” The paschal 
sacrifice derives its appellation from mp5, 
which signifies, to pass by or over. In the 
Septuagint and the New Testament ro racXa 
“signifies both paschal lamb, and also the 
paschal feast. The institution is explained 
Exodus xii, 27: “It is the sacrifice of 
tHE Lorp’s passover, who passed over the 
houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, 
when he smote the Kgyptians, and delivered 
our houses.” The victim was to be a male 
of the first year, without blemish, from the 
sheep or from the goats. It was chosen on 
the tenth day of the month Abib in.every 
year, kept till the fourteenth day of the same 
month, and then slain in the evening. A 
lamb or a kid was killed in each family ; and 
if the number of the family was not sufficient 
to eat it, they might associate two families 
together. It was eaten with unleavened 
bread, and was followed by the seven days 
of unleavened bread, so that the whole feast 
lasted eight days. 

These words seem to have been spoken by 
Jesus on the fourth day of the week, that is, 
on Wednesday in the afternoon; and on 
Thursday in the evening, that is, on the 
evening: which followed the fifth. day, the 
passover began, and was continued from 
Thursday evening ‘to Friday evening, when 
the Sabbath, or seventh day, began. 2 

Is betrayed.—Will be delivered up; the 
present being put for the future, as a signifi- 
cant manner of denoting a certain and ap- 
ptoaching event. 

Verse 3. The palace of the high priest 
Caiaphas.—Avdy, rendered palace, properly 
signifies an inclosed area, open to the air; 
but is often applied, as here, to the whole 
mansion or palace of kings, or persons in 
authority. Caiaphas was the high priest at 
this time, and during the whole period in 
which Pilate was governor. He married a 
daughter of Annas, who also is called high 
priest, because he had long enjoyed that 
dignity. From Acts v, 17, it appears that 
Caiaphas was of the sect of the Sadducees. 

Verses 4,5. That they might take Jesus 
by subtilty, g-c.—Ordinarily great criminals, 
and especially false prophets and raisers of 
sedition, were reserved for execution till the 
time of their great feasts, because the con- 





course of people at Jerusalem being so great 
on those occasions, it was thought that the 
example would. be more influential. But in 
the case of our Lord they were anxious to 
dispense With this custom, and to put him to 
death by stratagem. But they said, Not on 
the feast, lest there should be an uproar, a po- 
pular tumult, among the people. Atthesefes- - 
tivals it appears from Josephus that tumults 
of a formidable kind often took place, a sedi- 
tious-and restless spirit having long been 
nursed by the peculiar political. circum- 
stances of the nation. And doubtless had 
our Lord designed to proclaim himself a 
king, and to assume the earthly attributes 
with which they invested the Messiah, and 
which probably they feared, and had he laid 
any plans for that purpose, vast numbers of 
the people, as especially those from Galilee, 
would have declared in his favour. . His 
enemies therefore appear to have designed 
to leave the matter until the festival of the 
passover and unleavened bread, which to- 
gether occupied a space of eight days, had 
terminated, and the mass of the people had 
dispersed. Our translators have rendered, 
wn Ev +n EopTn, not on the feast day ; thereby 
confining it to the day of the passover merely ; 
whereas it ought to be extended to the seven 
succéeding days of unleavened ‘bread, and 
have been simply rendered the feast, the 
reason which they give for not apprehending 
Christ being equally forcible throughout the 
whole duration of the festival, The plan 
was changed by the offer of Judas to betray 
him, and the whole was overruled by Heaven 
to accomplish its own purposes ; which were, 
not that Christ should be put to death pri- 
vately by assassination, or even by regular 
trial, when there should be comparatively 
few to witness his death, and the strange 
signs which accompanied it; but that there 
should be multitudes of, witnesses of this 
event, that it should take place when many 
thousands of Jews and proselytes from all 
parts were assembled at Jerusalem, and that 
the account both of his crucifixion and re- 
surrection should be transmitted by these 
means to distant places, and finally, as one 
has well observed, that infidelity should never 
have it to allege, that these capital events, 
which constitute the very basis of our reli- 
gion, were “done in a corner.” 

Verse 6. Now when Jesus was in Beth- 
any, §c.—The time when this transaction 
took place is not particularly marked by St. 
Matthew, and appears to have been men- 
tioned here in connection; as:an introduc. 
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| & But when his disciples saw it, they 
had indignation, waying, To what pur- 
‘pose is this waste? 

9 For this ointment might have been 
sold for much, and given to the poor. 
| 10 When Jesus understood it, he said 











definite 


time, Pow 62 Ini yevopeves ev Brber- 
John has the event 


in 
the Pharisee, 2s recorded in Luke vii, 37, is 
quite a distinct transaction, done at a distant 
place, and at 2 much earlier period, and by 


another person. 
| _ Verse 7. An dlabaster box of very pre- 
sees shits cet. "Vee ghaliashes.og eagles 
have been a species of onyx, of which ves- 
sels for holding the more precious kind of 
perfames were at first made, and the name 
| was retained when afterward they were made 
of gold, or any ther substance. St. 
| says, che brake it; bot this is to be ider- 
of breaking the seal by which the 
mouth was stopped, in order to pour out the 
contents. It is the custom in eastern coun- 


able 

| in honour of the 
| action was remarkable, as done, not 

| host, but by Mary the sister of 

‘of the guests, and also from the ery ¥ 
lable kind of unctiow made ose of, and 


\ our Lord’s sacred head, but also, 
St. John, on his feet. The 
of Mary’s fervent affection for her 
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unto them, Why trouble ye the woman ? 
for she hath wrought a good work upon 
me. 
11 4For ye have the poor always 
with you; but me ye have not always. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


‘ By. D. 33. 
12 For in that she hath poured this 
ointment on my body, she did it for my 


burial. . 
13 Verily I say unto you, 'e$0- 
the 


ever this Gospel shall be preached 





d Deuteronomy, 


chap. xv, 11. 





to the poor as a more pious work, except 
Judas. He, indeed, appears to have been 
foremost and loudest in expressing this senti- 
ment, and therefore he is represented, by St. 
John, as speaking for the rest ; but we have 
in this the key of his character, and of that 
act of treacherous folly and wickedness which 
he was now meditating to commit. “ This, 
he said, not that he cared for the poor, but 
because he was a thief, and had the bag, and 
bare what was put therein.” Judas fell 
therefore by the blinding and infatuating sin 
of covetousness, which led him first to fraud, 
then to treason. ‘The disciples, in Mark, es- 
timate the value at “three hundred pence,” 
or denarii, upward of nine pounds of our mo- 
ney. This is not incredible, although the 
vessel might not be of large size; for a very 
small phial of attar of roses is sold at Con- 
stantinople for six pounds; and this “oil of 
nard,” if not the same, appears to have been 
highly concentrated and equally precious. 
See note on Mark xiv, 3. 

Verse 10. Why trouble ye the woman? 
she hath wrought a good work upon me.— 
It was a work of nove, and therefore deter- 
mined by our Lord to be a good work. The 
benevolence of our Lord’s character here 
also shines forth: he would not suffer this 
excellent woman to be troubled by the objec- 
tions of his disciples, as tending to render it 
doubtful to her conscience whether she had 
done right.or wrong ; and he hastens therefore 
to give her the grateful assurance of his ac- 
ceptance of her deed. But the wispom of his 
deferice of -her conduct is as conspicuous as 
its kindness. He defends it as a singular act 
performed in peculiar circumstances, but not 
so as to relax the obligation of the great duty 
of caring for the poor: for ye have the poor 
always with you ; but me ye have not always. 
“These words,” as Whitby acutely remarks, 
““wholly destroy the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation,” and the corporal presence of Christ 
in the sacrament; for, in that case, indeed, 
Christ would be always with them, and they 
might pay him marks of respect. 

Verse 12. She did at for my burial.—Not 
intentionally on the part of Mary ; but as the 
anointing was so profuse and costly, it might 
well appear to be a funeral rite, in which 
great expense was allowed by custom in the 
case of distinguished persons. “ And they 
buried him in his own sepulchres, which he 
had made for himself in the city of David, 
and laid him in the bed which.was filled with 


sweet odours and divers kinds of spices pre- | 








pared by the apothecaries’ art; and. they 
made a very great burning” of odoriferous 
substances “for him,” 2 Chron. xvi, 14. So, 
also, in the case of our Lord, “they return- 
ed, and prepared spices and ointments, and 
rested the Sabbath day according to the 
commandment,” Luke xxiii, 56. Our Lord’s . 
death being so near, he speaks of it as already 
come: “ Let her alone: against the day of 
my burying hath she kept this,” John xii, 
7; thus representing the act of>Mary as the 
embalming of a deceased friend, and justify- 
ing its profusion by their own customs. So 
affectingly present and certain was his ap- 
proaching death to his mind, and with such 
calm dignity and resignation did he advert.to 
it, although as he knew the time so he knew 
all its circumstances of pain, ignominy, and 
desertion! 

For my burial.—The word evrapieZew 
includes all the rites.and customs which usu- 
ally preceded or attended the actual burial, 
as washing, anointing, embalming, &c. St. 
Mark has it, “She hath done what she 
could,” she hath in this act put forth the 
utmost strength of her affection; ‘she is 
come aforehand to anoint my body to the 
burying.” 

Verse 13. This Gospel.—By the Gospel 
our Lord doubtless means his doctrine or re- 
ligion; and when he declares that the histo- 
ry of this particular event should be made 
known wherever that should be preached, a 
tacit intimation is given that a written record 
of his life, embracing this incident, should 
also accompany it; for the memory of this 
transaction could only thus be preserved. 
From this we may conclude that it was al- 
ways in his intention that a body of sacred 
Scriptures should accompafiy the oral procla- 
mation of his doctrine in every place; and 
that as the inspired writings were not design- 
ed'to render preaching unnecessary, so the 
living ministry was never intended to exclude 
the inspired writings. 

A memorial of her.—The meaning is, an 
honourable memorial. It brings to mind the 
amiable and devout. character of Mary, who 
sat at Jesus’s feet, and heard his words with 
an attention which absorbed every other care; 
as one of a family specially honoured by our - 
Saviour’s friendship, and who, in this in- 
stance, from the fulness of her grateful love, 
paid him special honour in acknowledgment 
of his dignity as the true Messiah, and for 
the spiritual benefits which she had received, 
Hers was in truth an “everlasting deed,” 
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Whole world; there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a 
memiorial of her. 
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bound up in the immortality and unchanging 
endurance of the imperishable record in which 
itis commemorated, not for her sake only, but 
to show in how benign and condescending a 
manner our blessed Lord accepts every thing 
which ‘is done from an afféctionate regard to 
him: as.our Teacher and Redeemer, and to 
honour him in the presence of the world. 
The lovely picture of simple and elevated 
piety in Mary stands for ever in the record, 
for the imitation of all: Docility, attention, 
spirituality, and affection, are its chardcter- 
istics.~ 

Verse 14. Then oné of the twelve-—The 
adverb of time; tore, is of indefinite significa- 
tion. | Here it is not certainly to be under- 
stood as indicating, that, immediately after 
the anointing of Jesus by Mary, the traitor 
departed upon his unholy errand : for we have 
seen that this account is introduced chiefly 
to afford a key to his character, and that it 
took place in fact some days before. The 
sore rather connects what follows with verse 
3, where the chief priests, &¢, are said to 
have assembled in the palace of Caiaphas, to 
consult how they might by stratagem put 
Christ to death. To this assembly, it would 
seem, Judas went, and made the offer of bé- 
traying his Master into their hands. That 
which rendered this overture accéptable to 
them was, that by his means they would be 
able to discover his retirement, and so appré- 
hend him while the people remained ignorant 
of it, Hence St. Mark observes, “they were 
glad, and promised to give him money ;” and 
St. Luke, “that he sought opportunity to 
betray him to them in the absencé of the 
multitude.” 

Verse 15. What will ye ge me?) §c.— 
Every thing here is in keeping with the 
character of Judas. Avarice was his lead= 
ing passion; and he is anxious to make a 
good and secure bargain before he ventures 
upon his villany.. What will ye giwe me ? 
And however strangé and inexplicable his 
conduct may at first sight appear, the fact of 
his being under the dominion of this absorb- 
ing passion will sufficiently account for it. 
His state was’ probably at first that of a sin- 
cere aiid teachable disciple’; of it is difficult 
to conceive that our Lord would have called 
him into the number of his apostles. . But 
his carrying the bag which contained the 
common stock of money for themselves and 
the poor, and which appears to have been re- 
plenished from time to time: by the offerings 
of a few more opulent disciples, who minis- 
tered to our Lord of their substance, became, 
it is likely, the first cause of his fall. As he 
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14 Ye Then one of the twelve, called 
Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief priests, 
15 And said unto them, What will ye 


Luke xxii, 3. 





pe Rees ett p  ie  , 
is called ‘a thief,” he probably began by ap- 
plying part of this common stock to his own 
private use; and his natural avarice being 
thus awakened and fed, his heart became ob- 
durate, his consciénce-seared, and his judg- 
ment blinded: The very. circumstance of 
our Lord’s déclining to avail himself of so 
many favourable opportunities of declaring 
himself a king, and turnivig the tide of popu- 
lar feelitig in his favour, might also operate 
upon his earthly and disappointed mind, and 
lead him gréatly to doubt or utterly to disbe- 
lieve that he was thé. Messiah he once be- 
lieved him to be. With all this there was 
the busy agency of Satan. “The unclean 
spirit had gone out” of this man ; but finding 
“the house from which he had gone out 
swept and garnished” by this worldliness of 
temper, avarice of gain, and indulgence:of a 
petty dishonesty, he again entered, and his 
“last state becamé worse than the first.” 
Of the truth of this parable the wretched 
Judas was an awful instance, and warns all 
against. returning again to’ the dominion of 
any one guilty passion. “Then entered 
Satan into Judas, surnamed Iscariot, being 
of the number of the twelve. And he went 
his way; and communed with the chief priests 
and captains, how he might betray him unto 
them,” Luke xxii, 3, 4. Several conjectures, 
as to the motive by which Judas was. influ- 
enced, have been indulged in by commenta- 
tors; \as, that he thought that Jesus would 
deliver himself by miracle, and so he should 
cheat the priests out of their money; and his | 
Master sustain no injury; or that he might 
compel his Master, by putting him into the 
hands of his enemies, to show forth his power 
and declare hiniself a king. But the fair in- 
ference, from the account of the evangelists,” 
is, that he entered upon an act of deliberate 
treachery toward Christ himself, under the 
influence of his own covetousness and the 
agency of Satan. 

Thirty pieces of silver.—These were 
shekels, of the valué of about four drachmas, 
or about two shillings and sixpence. The 
whole: sum would therefore be about three 
pounds fifteén shillings. Some MSS. instead 
of apyupia read grarnpas ; but the value of 
the shekel and the stater was the same. 


‘Thirty piéces of silver, or shekels, was’ the 


usual price of a slave. Hence it was enacted, 
Exodus xxi, 32, “If an ox shall push a man 
servant or maid servant, he shall givé unto 
their mastér thirty shékels of silver.” But 
as So small asum appears to have been too 
inconsiderable to induce Judas to this act, 
and such as the chief priests would scarcely 
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give me, and] willdeliver him unto you? 
And they covenanted with him for thirty 
pieces of silver. 
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16 And from that time he sought op- 
portunity to betray him. 





f Mark xiv, 12; 


17 9] £ Now the first day of the feast 
Luke xxii, 7. e : 








think of offering to accomplish an object they 
had so much at heart, some have thought the 
pieces of silver were the Talmudic mina, 
each of the value of three pounds ; and more 
especially as.it might seem that this sum was 
sufficient to buy the. potter’s field. But the 
field, having. been dug up for potteries, and 
exhausted, was probably of little value. The 
sum, however, actually paid, might be but -an 
earnest. of a larger reward, should he fulfil 
his engagement. ‘This is the view of Rosen- 
muller and Michaelis; and it might be re- 
stricted to. the thirty pieces of silver by an 
overruling Providence, in order to fulfil a 
prophecy, which is quoted in the course of 
the history by the evangelist, and which will, 
in its proper place, be considered. See chap. 
xxvii, 9. The guilty bargain being con- 
cluded, from that time he sought suxoupiav, 
a favourable opportumty to betray him. 
Nor was he long in finding what he sought ; 
for occasions of sin soon present themselves 
to those disposed to sin. , 

Verse 17. The first day of the feast of un- 
leavened bread.—This was in the morning 
of the day, im the evening of which the pass- 
over was killed before the setting of the sun. 
The obligation to abstain from. unleavened 
bread did not. properly commence till the'pas- 
chal supper; yet, for fear of offending the 
law, the Jews put away all leavened bread 
from their houses on the fourteenth day of 
the month Nisan, before the lamb was killed. 
This day appears, therefore, to have been 
popularly called the first day of unleavened 
bread. As the Jews began their day in the 
evening, the fifteenth day, when the paschal 
supper was eaten, commenced on the evening 
of the fourteenth, according to our mode of 
computing days. Lightfoot, on Jewish au- 
thorities, thus describes the manner of killing 
the paschal lambs: “The lambs are killed 
only in the temple, in the usual court of other 
sacrifices, on the fourteenth of the month 
Nisan, after noon, and after the daily sacri- 
fice. The Israelites bring the lambs on their 
shoulders; the trumpets. sound; the priests 
stand in order; the Israelites kill each a 
lamb ; a priest receives the blood in a silver 
or golden phial, and gives the full phial to 
the next, who returns him an. empty one. 
Thus the blood is handed to the altar, and 
sprinkled or-poured out against the foot of it. 
The lamb is flayed, the fat burned on the 
altar, and the body carried back and eaten 
where they sup.” It is, however, doubtful 
whether the priests had this immense labour 
imposed tpon them. Philo, in three places 
of: his works, expressly says, that ‘“‘by the 
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appointment of the law every Jew was per- 

mitted to kill his paschal lamb, and to be so 

far his own priest, though in no other instance. 

In this Philo and Josephus appear tobe at 

issue, the latter assigning that office’ to the 

priests ; and nothing can be clearly gathered 

from the law on the subject, Exod. xii, 6, 8, 

and Deut: xvi, 6, but that it was to be killed 

in the evening of the fourteenth day, and- 
eaten that night, “in that place only where 

God should place his name ;” that is, where 

the tabernacle was first placed, and. then 
where the temple was erected. 

A difference of opinion exists among com- 
mentators on the question whether our Lord 
actually ate this Jewish passover, or instituted 
the eucharist at a common supper; -or antici- 
pated the usual time of the passover by @ 
day ; or ate it at the same time as the rest of 
the Jews. . Nothing theologically important 
depends upon the solution of these’ points, 
some of which are certainly attended with a 
little difficulty. It must, however, be fairly 
concluded, from the three ‘first. Gospels, that 
he not only ate the paschal, and not a 
common supper, but that he did so at the 
same time in which it was eaten by, at least, 
the generality of the Jews. It is certain, 
from St. Matthew’s account, that the disci- 
ples made ready the passover, previous to 
the evening on which he instituted his own 
supper. St. Mark characterizes ‘the first 
day of unleavened bread,” on which the dis- 
ciples were commanded to prepare the pass- 
over, as the day “ when THey,” that is, the 
Jews, “killed the passover ;”- and St. Luke 
says, “then came the day of unleavened 
bread, when the passover must be killed,” 
sv » 8081 bvecdas to wacxXa, Luke xxii, 7. 
All these three evangelists therefore agree, 
1. That on this day, Thursday, the Jews 
killed the passover. 2, That: the disciples 
of Christ, under his direction, prepared it for 
him; and, 3. ‘That he supped upon it in the 
evening, saying, ‘‘ With desire have I desired 
to edt this passover with you before I suffer.” 
The only difficulty, therefore, consists in re- 
conciling this statement with John xviii, 28, - 
where the Jews are said, early on Friday 
morning, to refuse to go into the judgment 
hall, “lest they should be defiled, but that 
they might eat the passover;” and to John. 
xix, 14, where the noon of Friday is called 
“the preparation of the passover.” To ex- 
plain this, it has been said, that it appears: 
from ‘the Talmud and rabbinieal writings, 
that, in cases of doubt respecting the time 
of the appearance of the new moon, from: 
which they commenced their monthly reck- 
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of unleavened bread the disciples came 
to Jesus; saying unto him, Where wilt 





- oning; the passover was permitted to be 
holden on both of the days between which 
the doubt lay; for the Jews did not regulate 
their months by astronomical calculations, 
but by the actual appearancé of the tiew 
moon, which sometimes créated disputes ; 
and Dr. Cudworth quotes Epiphanius to show 
that there was a contention respecting the 
time of the passover this very year. It is 
therefore inferred, that though a part, proba- 
bly the greater part, of the Jews celebrated 
the passover on the same day as our Lord; 
yet others, as many of the scribes and Pha- 
risees, did it on the day following. Against 
this solution there lie; however, several ob- 
jections ; as, that the senate sat in form to 
receive the report of witnesses who had seen 
the new moon, and that by their decision upon 
their testimony the feasts were regulated: 
Nor is there. any indication in the Gospels 
of any difference of opinion on the subject on 
the year in question; which negative evi- 
dence is probably stronger than the assertion 
of Epiphanius at so great a distance of time. 
Nor is the conjecture probable, that, im our 
Lord’s days, on account of the immense num- 
bers assembled at this feast, necessity com- 
pelled them to occupy two days. For the 
law is express as to the day on which the 
whole. assembly were to perform this solemn 
rite. These obvious objections may not be 
fatal to the above solution of the difficulty ; 
but they render it less satisfactory: But the 
passages just referred to in St. John’s Gos- 
pel are capable of another explanation, which 
seems fully to meet the case. On the day 
following the passover, and throughout all 
the days of unleavened bread, sacrifices of 
sheep and oxen were daily offered in abun- 
dance, and feasted upon. ‘Thou shalt sacri- 
fice the passover unto the Lord thy God, of 
the flock and the herd, in the place which 
the Lord thy God shall choose,” Deut. xvi, 2. 
This passage not only shows that sacrifices 
from the flock and herd were offered at that 
season, but the whole ceremonial, including 
these offerings, is called THE PASSOVER, no 
doubt because of its immediate connection 
with what was properly such. Jn Numbers 
xxviii, 18, &c, we find, that for the day fol- 
lowing the proper paschal feast, particular 
offerings were prescribed, and this day and 
the seventh are particularly distinguished as 
days of “holy convocation ;” and in the ac- 

count of the celebration of the passover in 

the time of Josiah, 2 Chron. xxxv, not only 
are the “lambs and kids” for the paschal sa- 
crifice, but the “‘ oxen” and other cattle for 
the offerings on the days of the feast, called 
“ passover offerings.” When, therefore, St. 
John tells us that the Jews entered not into 
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thou that we prepare for thee to eat the 
passover 7 





the judgment hall, “lest they should be de- 
filed,. but that they might eat the passover,” 
he uses the term; as Dr. Campbell well ob- 
serves, in the same latitude as Moses and the 
writer of thé Chronicles; and ‘no more is 
meant by eating the passover, than partaking 
in’ the sacrifices offered during the days of 
unleavened bread.” The’ other passage in 
this evangelist, when, speaking of the day of 
our Lord’s crucifixion, Friday, he remarks, 
“and it was the preparation of the passover,” 
nv, 0¢ maposxeun rou waoxXa, Dr. Campbell 
renders; “* Now it was the preparation of the 
paschal Sabbath ;” and observes, “ the. word 
weapadxem in the New, Testament denotes 
always, in my opinion; the day before the 
Sabbath, and not the day which preceded any 
other festival, unless that festival fell on the 
Sabbath.” He gives his reasons at length; 
to which may be added, that Nonnus, the 
Greek paraphrast of this Gospel, seems to’ 
have understood the word gapacxevy in the 
saine manner, and to have used a Greek copy 
which had not tov radxa in it. He para- 
phrases the passage, the sixth day of the 
week, which they call xpota8Rarov, thé pre- 
paration of the Sabbath. ‘The “ preparation 
of the passover” it could not-be ; for although 
we should allew, contrary to Campbell’s 
opinion, that the day preceding any. feast 
was called its preparation, then if Friday, the 
day of our Lord’s crucifixion, was the’ day 
of the passover properly so called, it could 
not be the preparation of the passover. Hi- 
ther, therefore; we must rendér the words, 
“the preparation of the pasehal Sabbath,” 
with Campbell, or adopt a different reading 
with Nonnus. Thus the account of John is 
in perfect harmony with that of the other 
evangelists; and the conclusion of the whole 
is, that our Lord not only ate the paschal 
feast with his disciples, and that’ on the 
Thursday evening, the evening before his 
crucifixion; but also at the same’ time as the 
rest of the Jews; according to the obvious 
sense of the narrative in the three first Gos- 
pels. Several commentators appeat to have 
been misled on this point by an anxiety to 
wiake the death of Christ to correspond with 
the very time when the paschal lambs were 
slain, in order to show a@ more exact corres- 
pondence between the type and the antitype. 
But this is being “‘ wise above what is writ-. 


| ten,” and shows an anxiety to establish a cir- 


cumstance by no means important. It. is 
enough for us to know, that, during: the feast 
of the Jewish passover, Christ our passover 
was sacrificed for us; and that by engrafting 
upon this commemorative feast that of his 
own commemorative supper; he has indubita~ 
bly marked the typical relation betweenthem, 
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18 And he said, Go into the city to 
such a man, and say. unto him, The 
Master saith, My time is at hand; I will 
keep the passover at thy house with my 


bi disciples, 
19 ‘And the disciples did as Jesus had 


appointed them; and they made ready 


__ the passover. 


20. Now when the even was come, 
he sat down with the twelve. 





g Mark xiv, 18; Luke xxii, 14; John xiu, 21. 
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21 And as they did eat, he said, Verily 
I say unto you, that one of you ‘shall 
betray me. 

22 And they were exceeding sorrow- 
ful, and began every one of them to say 
unto him, Lord, is it I? 

23 And he answered and said, "He 
that dippeth Ais hand with me in the dish, 
the same shall betray me. 

24 The Son of man goeth as it is 


h Psalm xli,.9, 








Verse 18. To such a man.—Whether 
our Lord mentioned his name or not, does 
not appear; the means of finding him was, 
however, appointed. From, the other evan- 
gelists we learn, that the signal was to be 
their meeting a man ae a pitcher of water, 
probably a servant ; and, following him, they 
were to bespeak ‘“‘a guest chamber,” from 
the owner of the house into which he should 
enter;°a proof to the disciples. of their 
Lord’s perfect knowledge of future contin- 
gencies. 
quired, Where wilt thou that we prepare for 
thee to eat the passover? for they might 
make use of any house where there was room, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem affording their 
rooms gratuitously to all who applied, at this 
festival ; and the Jews say in praise of their 
ancient city, ‘A man could never say to his 
friend, I have not found a fire to roast the 
passover lamb in Jerusalem; nor, I have not 
‘found a bed to sleep on, in Jerusalem ; nor, 
The place is too strait for me to lodge in, 
in Jerusalem.” 
was probably favourable to our Lord, or the 
house was selected for privacy, for some- 
times two companies ate their passover not 
only in the same house, but in the same room. 
Our Lord celebrated the passover at the head 
of-his disciples, as his family; for though it 
was properly a family office to be performed by 
the natural head, yet when the family was 
small, two or more were united, and in other 
cases individuals agreed to make up a pass- 
over company, who stood in no natural re- 
lation to each other. In this case one. pre- 
sided, as though he had been master of the 
house. 

My time is at hand.—Those who think 
that this expression indicates that our Lord 
ate the passover at a different time from the 
rest of the Jews, a time of his own appoint- 
ing, forget that this is precisely the mystical 
phrase which he often used to intimate his 
death and passion. Neither his disciples, nor 
the master of ‘the house, can be supposed to 
have at that time comprehended its import. 

Verse 19. They made ready the passover. 
—They purchased one of the lambs which 
were on sale, and which had previously un- 
dergone the inspection of the priests, had it 





The disciples had previously in-- 


The master of this house | 





killed, and the blood sprinkled atthe foot of - 
the- altar, brought it to the house, provided 
the bread, wine; bitter herbs, the sauce in 
which the herbs were dipped, and all other 


necessary things for the due celebration of 


the rite. 

Verse 20. He sat down.—He reclined, 
avexsiro ; for the recumbent posture at meals, 
and even at the paschal supper; had long 
been introduced, although the Israelites were 
at first commanded to eat it standing, with 
staffs in their hands, as persons setting out on 
a journey. The rabbins justified, and indeed 
enjoined, this departure from the original in- 
stitution, on the ground that this recumbent 
posture was symbolical of that rest in the 
land of Canaan, to which the Israelites at 
first were but setting out, but which they had 
attained. 

With the twelve.—Judas, having transact- 
ed his infamous bargain with the chief priests, 
had now retumed and taken his place with 
the rest, little reflecting that he and all his 
secret negotiations were well under the eye 
of his omniscient Master. 

Verse 21.! One of you shall betray me.— 
That he said this ma very solemn and im- 
pressive manner, appears not only from the 
effect produced upon all except Judas, but 
from the words of St. John, chap. xiii, 21,— 
“ He was' troubled in spirit, and testified, and 
said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one 
of you shall betray me.” 

Verse 22. They were cxceeding sorrow- 
ful.—Sorrowful that he should be betrayed ; 
more so that the traitor, whoever he might 
be, should be one of themselves. | Hach, save 
Judas, appears to have been thrown back 
upon himself, searching himself whether he 
could be capable of so great a wickedness ; 
and every one of them, Judas not excepted, ° 
se he hypocritically, began to say, Lord, is 
au [? . 

Verse 23. He that dippeth his hand with 
me in the dish.—The custom of taking food 
by the hand out of the same dish is still prac- 
tised in eastern countries where knives and 
forks are not in use. This was the case at 
common meals; but the paschal feast was not 
prepared to be eaten in this manner. It’ is 
true that there were several small dishes 
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written of him: but wo unto that man by 
whom the Son of man is betrayed! it 
had been good for that man if he had not 
been born. 





served up containing a peculiar kind of sauce, 
mown, into which they dipped unleavened 
bread, and the bitter herbs d with the 
passover; and it was into one ‘of these that 
our Lord dipped the sop he gave to Judas, 
by which act he pointed out the traitor to the 
other disciples; but this was done subse- 
quently, and the text is to be understood 
generally to intimate, that some one who 
familiarly ate with him should be his betrayer, 
which agrees with the words of St. Mark, 
“ And he answered and said, we of the 
twelve, that dippeth with me in the dish.” 
Thus Judas was not yet particularly pointed 
out; but as we learn from St. John, Peter 
after this prompted the disciple ‘whom Je- 
sus loved,” to ask of whom he spoke; and 
when this disciple, who was St. John him- 
self, and was “ lying on Jesus’s breast,” that 
is, reclining on the same couch and next to 
him, said, “ Lord, who is it?’ - Christ’ an- 
swered, and probably in an under voice, “ He 
it is to whom I shall give a sop,” a portion 
of the unleavened bread, “ when I shall have 
dipped it” in the sauce provided as usual for 
the paschal supper. It was after this, that 
Satan, whose influence had already been ex- 
ercised upon Judas,—who now had added 
to all his former wickedness, that of playing 
the hypocrite on this occasion, by affecting 
to be sorrowful, as well as the rest of the dis- 
ciples, at the news of Christ being about to 
be betrayed, and had inquired like them, 
“Lord, is it 1?”—more fully possessed that 
unhappy man, who had willingly surrendered 
himself to his power; and then, impelled by 
Satan through his own passions, Judas went 
out to perpetrate his villany, having proba- 
bly first learned that Christ, after the supper, 
intended to retire to the mount of Olives, a 
favourable solitude for his apprehension. 
Verse 24. The Son of man goeth as tt is 
written of him, &c.—He goeth, vrayes, that 
is, to death, he departs, an euphemism for 
dying; and that this is the sense here, ap- 
pears from the reference made to the pro- 
phetic writings which speak of that event. 
Tt was predicted that he should die; and de- 
signed that he should die, but this did not 
excuse or palliate the acts of the instruments 
of his death. They followed freely their own 
will, and gratified their own malignity, and 
were therefore guilty of the most aggravated 
crime of religious persecution and murder 
which ever was or could be committed. 
‘Hence our Lord adds with respect to Judas, 
But wo unto that man by whom the Son of 
man is betrayed; for the foreknowledge of 
God cannot any more influence human ac- 
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answered and said, Master, is it I? He 
said unto him, Thou hast said. 
26. %] And as they were eating, 


tions as foreknowledge, than afterknowledge.. ~- 


To know, is one thing; to influence and com- 
pel, another. St. Chrysostom therefore well 
observes, that‘ Judas was not a traitor be- 
cause God foresaw it; but God foresaw. it, 
because Judas would be so.” 

Tt had been good for that man if he had 
not been born.—It had been better for him, 
(the positive being used’ for the comparative,) 
never to have had an existence, than to be 
doomed to eternal shame and punishment. 
This passage is conclusive against Judas’s 
repentance and forgiveness in this life, and 
equally cogent to prove the doctrine of the 
eternity of future punishment. For if all 
lapsed intelligences are to be restored to hap- 
piness, then Judas must be among the num- 
ber; and if'so, since, however long the pun- 
ishment may be, it is but temporary, and the 
ultimate felicity eternal; it could not be said 
that it had been better for him not to have 
existed. 

Verse 25. Thou hast said.—Judas ad- 
dresses Christ, not by the usual term, xvpie, 
Lord, but by the title of rabbi. Some 
think that he was thereby disposed to show 
our Saviour less respect than the other dis- 
ciples; but, on the contrary, he feigned to 
show him greater; for xupioc, though capa- 
ble of the highest sense as applied to God, 
was in general use. as a term of ordinary 
civility to any superior, or even equal; and 
when used without intended and obvious in- 
ference, often answers to our sir. But rab- 
bi was exclusively used as a title of high 
reverence; and the application of it here to 
our Lord by Judas, was in. perfect corres- 
pondence with the rest of his conduct at the 
supper, when he affected to disguise his 
designs by an apparent, sorrow that he should 
think himself in any danger, by endeavour- 
ing to clear himself like the rest, and in 
this instance by giving our Lord a flattering 
title which he did not usually receive.— 
Christ’s reply, Thow hast said, is a Jewish 
form of assent or affirmation, equivalent to, 
It is thou. This was probably said in a low 
voice, so that the rest did not distinctly hear 


it, like the answer of our Lord to John, when — 


he pointed out the traitor; for as, when 
Judas went out as soon as he had received 
the sop, the other disciples thought, because 
he was the purse bearer, that he was gone to 
procure things necessary for the feast ; this 
would have been a most improbable supposi- 
tion, had the words been uttered in their 
hearing. For the same reason we may con- 
clude that what our Lord said to John when, 
upon the suggestion of Peter, he asked wha 
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Jesus itook bread, and * blessed it, and 
brake it, and gave it to the disci- 
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ples, and said, Take; eat; this is my 
body. 








il Gor. xi, 24. 


* Many Greek copies have, gave thanks. 





should betray him, was not only heard by the 
beloved disciple alone, but kept in his bosom, 
except that he might intimate it to Peter.— 
That after this Judas should remain and be 
’ present at the celebration of the eucharist, is 
highly improbable. From St. John we learn, 
that, as soon as he had received the sop, 
which was during the eating of the passover, 
he went out; and though it has. been sup- 
posed that he returned, because St. Luke 
introdyces qur Lord’s words, ‘‘ Behold, the 
hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on 
the table,” after his account of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper; yet, as that evangelist 
manifestly brings in several. miscellaneous 
discourses which appear to have been uttered 
at different intervals during the paschal sup- 
per, it is probable that he recorded this ob- 
servation of our Lord without intending to 
mark the precise time of the evening when it 
was delivered. 

The mode of celebrating the passover, as 
given by Maimonides, may form a proper 
introduction to the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, as mentioned in the following verses. 
1. They mingled a cup of wine with water, 
and gave thanks. 2. They washed their 
hands.’ 3. The table was furnished with two 
cakes of unleayened bread, with bitter herbs, 
and with the paschal lamb roasted whole ; 
all which were appointed by the law: also 
with other meats, as the remains of chagigah, 
or peace offerings of the preceding day ; and 
with a thick sauce made of dates, figs, ral- 
sins, vinegar, &c, mingled together, named 
charoseth, to represent the clay of which 
their ancestors made bricks in Egypt. 4. 
They ate first a small piece of the sallad of 
bitter herbs, and explained to the children 
the nature of the feast.. 5. They took a se- 
cond cup of wine, repeating Psalms exiii, 
and exiv. These two Psalms were the first 
part of the hymn or Hallel, which was com- 
posed of five psalms, from Psalm cxiii to 
exviii, inclusive, 6. Their hands were again 
washed, and the master proceeded to break 
and bless a cake of the unleavened bread, 
reserving a part of it under a napkin for the 
last morsel; for the rule was, to conclude 
with eating a small piece of the paschal 
lamb, or, after the fall of the temple, of un- 
leavened bread. 7. The rest of the cake 
they ate with the charoseth or sauce and the 
bitter herbs. 8. Then the flesh of the peace 
offerings, andthe flesh of the paschal lamb 
were eaten; after which they again washed. 
9. The third cup of wine, or cup of blessing, 
was filled, over which. they gave thanks, 
and drank it. 10. Over the fourth cup of 
wine they completed the Hallel or hymn 








of the five Psalms, offered a prayer, and 
concluded. 

Verse 26. And as they were eating, Jesus 
took bread, &¢.—-Some commentators render 
eodovrwy avrwv, when they had eaten; but 
Rosenmuller, more consistently with the 
sense, toward the end of the-supper. The 
paschal lamb had been eaten, but the bread 
which was reserved to be eaten last re- 


mained, and either the third cup, or cup of - 


blessing, or the fourth concluding cup, oF 
both were probably yet to be drunk; for that 
the paschal supper was not finished jn“all its 
ceremonies is evident, from the concluding 
prayer being offered and the concluding hymn 
sung by our Saviour, after he had instituted 
his own ordinance. Jt appears then, that 
after every thing pertaining to the passover 
as it was prescribed in the law had been ob- 
served, namely, the flesh of the lamb eaten 
with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, our 
Lord dispensed with the customary additions 
to the ceremony, on which the law was 
silent, and took that part of the remaining 
bread which was usually reserved to be the 
last mouthful, and the cup which was with 
the Jews the third cup, or cup of blessing, 
and with these elements he instituted his sup- 
per. Instead, also, of the usual. prayer, he 
offered that which is recorded in John xvii, 
and then sung the hymn, or concluding part 
of the Hallel, which consisted of Psalms 
exy to exvili, inclusive; than which nothing 
could be more appropriate to the new or- 
dinance, since they contain the strongest 
evangelical allusions. Previously, then, te 
the usual concluding ceremonies, Jesus took 
bread, tov aprov, the bread, or CAKE, for in 
this form the bread of the Jews was made; 
and if there is any force in the article before 
aprov, which is omitted in the parallel pas- 
sages of St. Mark and Luke, but ought pra- 
bably to have been retained, it points out the 
cake as that which had been reserved from 
the former part of the feast, according to , 
custom, but which was now to be employed 
to a higher purpose, as the emblem of the 
body of our Lord. This bread was unlea- 
vened; which has given rise to a dispute 
whether the Lord’s Supper ought not stil to 
be celebrated with unleavened bread, At 
an early age of the Church, we find this 
regarded as an unimportant circumstance, 
and the Greek Church, and many of the © 
reformed Churches use leayened bread with- 
out hesitation, while the Roman and Lutheran 
Churches make a point of using unleavened 
bread or wafers. As unleavened bread was 
the only kind at hand during the passover, 
and no allusion at all is made in the institu- 
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tion to it with respect to its quality as being 
without leaven, it is not probable that our 
Lord intended any importance to be attached 
to this circumstance. Breap considered as 
FooD appears to constitute the mystic em- 
blem. ‘Taking the bread, Ae blessed. Our 
translators have inserted rr; but this act of 
blessing was an act of thanksgiving to God, 
according to the practice of th Jews, who 
took no food or wine without first offering 
thanks to God. This was the office of him 
that presided at the feast. “ He. blesses,” 
say the rabbins, “and then he breaks.”— 
The rule also was, “ If they sit at the meal, 
every one blesses for himself; but if they lie 
along,” which marked a more formal meal, 
‘one blesses for them all.” To bless is to 
give thanks; hence St. Paul, when describ- 
ing the institution of the supper of our Lord, 
instead of the term blessings, says, “ when 
he had given thanks, he brake and_ said, 
Take, eat,” &c. Whether our Lord used 
the same words in blessing God before this 
distribution of the bread, or others suited 
to the occasion of a distinct institution, im- 
mediately following the ‘eating of the pass- 
over, does not appear. ‘The probability is, 
that he did; for, as the bread had been broken, 
and distributed during the proper - paschal 
supper, and eaten with the flesh of the lamb 
according to the law, he had, as the Master 
of the feast, already used the usual Jewish 
form of blessing, both over the bread and the 
wine ; and now probably varied it in accord- 
ance with the rite which he was about to 
substitute for ever for the Jewish passover. 
And brake it.—The object of the verb is 
here properly supplied, but there was nothing 
in the act of breaking peculiar to the eucha- 
rist. This was the manner in which bread 
was distributed in their common meals when 
one presided; the cakes being thin and brit- 
tle, and knives not being in use, nor indeed 
convenient for the purpose. As to the break- 
ing of bread at the passover, the Talmud 
gives it’as the rule, “The master of the 
house breaks neither a small piece, lest he 
should seem to be sparing; nora large piece 
bigger than an egg, lest any should appear 
to be famished.” Our Lord broke the bread, 
both when he fed the five thousand, and the 
four thousand; so that no mystery in the 
Lord’s Supper appears to have been hidden, 
as some suppose, under this action. ‘The 
bread was broken simply for convenient dis- 
tribution to every one; so that there appears 
not the least reason to assume that breaking 
of bread is at all essential to the right ad- 
ministration of the ordinance. However the 
portions may be separated from the cake or 
loaf, is obviously a matter of indifference. It 
is true that St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi, 23, &c,makes 
the words of Christ to be, “ Take, eat ; this is 
my body which is BroxeN for you,” which 
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might seem to indicate that the broken bread 
was made an emblem of his wounded and 
torn body; but St. Paul’s words can be no 
more than‘equivalent to those of the first in- 
stitution, which according to St. Luke were 
“my body which is ¢1ven for you;” so that 
the circumstance of being broken is used not 
in any emblematical sense, but, with refer- 
ence to the giving of the body of Christ for 
every one, as bread is broken to be given to 
every one at the same table. If the break- 
ing of the bread had been a symbolical cir- 
cumstance, all notice of it would scarcély 
have been omitted hy the three evangelists, 
who record the institution with so much par- 
ticularity. 
Take, eat: this is my body. Here the 
great and true mystery of this holy sacra- 
ment commences. ‘The bread is distributed 
to every one; every one is to take; every 
one is to eat; and that which is thus taken 
and eaten, is the body of Christ; but the 
whole is emblematical. That the bread was 
not the real body of Christ, but only its em- 
blem is proved equally to sense as to reason ; 
for if it had been the body of Christ, or tran- 
substantiated into his very body, then was 
the body of Christ eaten by the eleven apos- 
tles, while yet their Lord remained before 
them; and if the body of Christ was thus 
eaten by the disciples, what was it that Judas 
betrayed. and delivered into the hands of the 
officers of the chief priests a few hours after- 
ward ?. If the body of Christ had been dis- 
posed of by being eaten, that body could not 
have been taken into custody; and so Judas 
betrayed and Pilate crucified, not the body of 
our Lord, that is, not our Lord himself, but a 
phantom ; on the contrary, if the zeal body 
of Christ was’betrayed and crucified, then it 
could not be eaten, except in emblem, at the 
first supper. Still farther, if the body of 
our Lord was not really and truly transub- 
stantiated into the bread, and eaten at the 
first supper, as administered by Christ him- 
self, as we see it could not be, then this 
transubstantiation could take place at no fu- 
ture time; for this is proved from the words 
of Christ, “ This do in remembrance of me.” 
Do what? Eat bread and drink wine ; but if 
this was all they did at the first supper, and 
all they were to do at every succeeding cele- 
bration, then they could not, as the advocates 
of the real presence contend, eat bread, but 
flesh ; not drink ‘wine, but blood; and that 
under the appearance of both. So com- 
pletely confuted is the monstrous fiction of 
transubstantiation, by the circumstances of 
the first supper; and with this convincing 
evidence of its utter and shocking absurdity, 
it is almost trifling to attempt to show criti- 
cally that the words, This 1s my body, are 
equivalent to, This bread SIGNIFIES, Or REPRE- 
sENTs, my body, which is given for you. 
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For since these words cannot, by any possi- 
bility, mean that the bread was really the 
body of Christ, for the plain reasons. before 
given, the body of Christ coyld not be cor- 
orally given in the first supper to be eaten 
by the disciples; and if this is essential, as the 
apists pretend, to the true sacrament of the 
_ Lord’s Supper, then was not the first supper a 
true sacrament ; and if the priest has now the 
power, by what is called “consecration,” to 
transmute the bread and wine into the true 
body of our Lord, he pretends to do what our 
Lord himself did not, nor ever promised that 
his disciples should do; and so that which 
the believers in the real presence call the 
sacrament of the eucharist, is on their own 
principles something quite distinct from that 
instituted by our Lord; something, the origin 
of which cannat be traced to any institution 
of his,-and'on which the: New Testament is 
not only silent, but to which it is opposed. 
_ Whatever meaning therefore may be attached 
to the phrase, This is my body, the meaning 
forced upon it by the transubstantialists can- 
not foramoment be entertained, being directly 
contradicted by the circumstances of the trans- 
action itself. Nor less does this argument 
conclude against the doctrine of consudstan- 
tiation, or the real presence of the flesh and 
blood of our Lord wirs the elements of 
bread and wine in intimate union, though not 
changed into the same substance; which 
notion is represented under the comparison 
of ‘the intimate, permeating presence of fire 
and red-hot iron, which is nevertheless not 
changed into the substance of the metal. 
For no such diffusion of the body of Christ 
could take place at the first supper, or a 
part only of our Lord’s person was betrayed 
and crucified ; and that defined and cireum- 
scribed body of our Saviour, which the dis- 
ciples saw and conversed with was not his 
whole person; and it must follow among 
other absurdities, that the body of Christ 
was partly visible and partly invisible, partly 
defined, and partly indefinitely extended, with 
various consequences as revolting to reason 
and to the senses as those involved in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation itself. The 
words used by our Lord have, however, no 
real difficulty. Bishop Law has remarked 
that there is no term in the Hebrew language 
which expresses to signify or denote; and 
that the Greek here naturally takes the im- 
press of the Hebrew or Syriac idiom, rr is 
being used for 17 signuries. Hence the 
similar use of the substantive verb in various 
passages, “The three branches are three 
days,” Gen. xl} 12. “The seven kine are 
seven years,” Gen. xl,26. ‘“f The ten horns 
are ten kings,” Dan. vii, 24. “The field is the 
world,” Matt. xiii, 38. ‘‘ The seven candle- 
sticks are the seven Churches,” Rev. i, 20. 
But there is no need to resort to this form 
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of speaking, as though it were peculiar to the 
Hebrew or Syriac of our Lord’s age. It is 
a natural mode of expression common to 
most languages, and occurs constantly in 
our own; for, in pointing to a portrait, for 
instance, instead of saying, “This RePRE- 
sents the person for whom it is taken,” 
we far more frequently use the shorter and 
more spirited form, “This 1s the person 
himself.” ill farther, it isto be remarked, 
that our Lord’s mode of speaking on this oc- 
casion was-constantly used in the passover ; 
for of this the Jewish writers afford sufficient 
evidence. ‘The paschal lamb is, in many pas- 
sages, produced by Buxtorf, called by them, ~ 
“re BopY of the passover ;” and the master 
of the family said on breaking the bread, 
“This is the bread of affliction which our 
fathers ate in Egypt,” hy which he could only. 
mean that the former REPRESENTED or was 
an EMBLEM of the latter. 

But it is time to turn from this gross anti- 
Christian perversion of Christ’s holy ordinance 
to its noble and mystical import. Instead of 
this sacred rite being a carnal feeding upon 
the hody of Christ, which in itself could have 
no connection with the sanctification of the 
heart and affections, it is.a spiritual participa- 
tion of the effect and benefits of his death, by 
which life and strength are given to the soul. 
Our Lord did not take the flesh of the pas- 
chal Lamb, and make that an element of his 
own institution. That was all previously 
eaten according to the law, which he who 
came “ to fulfil all righteousness,” was seru- 
pulous to observe. Moreover, this might 
have appeared indicative that animal sacri- 
ficeg were te he continued under the new dis- 
pensation; whereas his “ offering of himself 
once for all,” abrogated them for ever. He 
therefore took the element of BREAD, which, 
by calling it his body, that is, the emblem or 
sign of his body, given for us, preserved as 
explicitly the essential idea of the sacrificial 
nature of his death, as if he had made the 
flesh of the paschal lamb the instituted sign. 
The connection of the emblem of bread with 
his “ flesh,” that is, his sacrificial death, is 
strongly marked in John vi, 51, &e: “And 
the bread that I will give is my flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world;” words 
which plainly signify, that men live by the 
death which he was voluntarily to endure as 
an atonement for their sins, and as the meri- 
torious means by which all the blessings in- 
cluded in “life” were to be procured for them. 
As, therefore, the bread itself was an emblem 
af his body offered for our sins, so the taking - 
and eating of the bread must be figurative in 
its import also, and denotes that reception of 
Christ's sacrifice, by which its benefits are 
personally communicated ; which, as we are 
taught, throughout the whole New Testa- 
ment, is done by a true FaitH. ‘Thus, there- 
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thanks, and gave ¢¢ to them, saying, Drink 
ye all of it; 





fore, to believe or trust in the sacrifice of 
Christ, is to ‘feat his flesh and drink his 
blood;” and from this results nirz, which 
includes restoration tothe Divine favour ; the 
nourishment of the soul in spiritual. vigour, 
—“ He that eateth me, even he shall live by 
me,” John vi, 57; and life or felicity in the 
world to come,—‘‘ He that eateth of this 
bread shall live for ever,” John vi, 58. - All 
these expressions show that it is the life of 
the soul of which our Lord speaks; which 
could not be affected by a carnal eating of the 
real body of our Lord ; but which is commu- 
nicated. through that vital and renewing in- 
fluence of God-upon the heart which is pro- 
cured for us by the meritorious death of our 
Saviour, effected by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, and received by the instrumentality of 
trusting in Christ as the true and only sacri- 
fice for sin: ‘‘ As the living Father hath sent 
me, ang I live by the Father, so he that eat- 
eth me shall live by me.” Of this vital in- 
fluence the Father is the source ; and it flows 
into man, through Christ, by the instrumen- 
tality of eating or believing on him. Of these 
spiritual acts, the eating of bread and the 
drinking of wine inthe Lord’s Supper, are the 
established emblems ; and he who truly re- 
ceives those elements, discerning their intent, 
and exerting faith in the great object repre- 
sented, which is Christ’s sacrifice for sin, not 
only thus publicly and statedly professes his 
acceptance of that sacrifice as the only 
ground of his hope of salvation, and his sole 
dependence upon it, but actually derives to 
himself its stupendous benefits. 

Verse 27. And he took the cup.—The 
Jews, in celebrating the passover, took four 
cups of wine mixed with water, which the 
master divided among those who composed 
the passover company. St. Luke mentions 
one cup taken and given by our Lord to the 
disciples before this, which he used in insti- 
tuting his own supper. The cup, whether it 
were the third or fourth usually partaken of 
by the Jews in celebrating the passover, con- 
tained the other element by which his sacri- 
ficial death was emblematically represented 
in this ordinance; and this, like the remain- 
ing portion of the unleavened bread, was ap- 
plied by Christ 'to a higher purpose : for this 
cup was not, by the law of Moses, made es- 
sential to the observance of the passover; 
and it is therefore noted by St. Luke, that he 
took “‘ the cup after supper.” 

“Drink ye all of it.—Since the cup was ad- 
ministered to ant as well as the bread, the 
withholding of the cup from the laity by the 
priests of the papal Church, is a manifest 
corruption of this sacred rite, and destructive 
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28 For this is my blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins. 


of the very nature of the ordinance itself. 
And if the cup ought to be withheld from the 
laity on the weak pretence, that Christ made 
the apostles priests. at this ordinance, and that 
it was to be.confined to them, for the same 
reason the bread: ought to be eaten by the 
priests only, and so this sacrament be con- 
fined to priests only, and the laity be excluded 
from all participation of: either kind. The 
Romanists do not, however, err in mixing the 
sacramental wine with water, which was the 
custom at the passover. ‘This was practised 
by the early Christians, The Jews used only 
red wine at their passover; which is to be 


preferred also for the Christian ordinance. 


Verse 28. For this is my blood of the New 
Testament.—As the bread was the emblem 
of the body of Christ given to death for us, 
so. the wine was the emblem of the blood of 
Christ shed for us. He was not to die a 
natural death, which might have been without 
shedding of blood, but a violent death; which 
marks its sacrificial-character, for, like the 
ancient sacrifices, he was to be PUT TO DEATH, 
and his blood, like theirs, poured out before 
the Lord as an oblation. 
fore called the blood of the New Testament, 
rie xouvns diabyxns, of the NEW COVENANT, 
for so ought the word to be rendered; (see 
preface ;) in which allusion is made, not to 
those heathen rites which some commenta- 


tors have adduced to illustrate the passage; ~ 


but to that solemn transaction in which Moses, 
having taken ‘‘the book of the covenant, and 
read in the audience of the people,” took alsa 
“the blood, and sprinkled it upon the people, 
and said, Behold the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord hath made with you,” Exod. 
xxiv, 7,8. This “book” contained the co- 
yenant made between God, and the Church 
and nation of the Israelites. It was the 
record of the promises made on the part of 
God, and the engagements of obedience to 
his revealed will on the part of the people of 
Tsrael ; thus it was a covenant or solemn-en- 
gagement between both; and as covenants 
were anciently ratified by sacrifices, so here 
the blood of the victims was sprinkled upon 
the book, to denote at once that its covenant- 


His blood is there- _ 


ed blessings were procured by that blood of © 


the true sacrifice of which the ancient sacri- 
fices were the type, and as confirming the 
continued performance of the whole to the 
people upon their continued observance of the 
conditions. We see then the import of our 
Lord’s words in this allusion. He calls the 
dispensation of his religion the NEw cove- 
nant; in opposition to this old covenant, 
which was in its nature introductory and 


temporary ; and in reference also tq the pre- - 


‘ 
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29 But I say unto you, I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until 





diction in Jeremiah xxxi, 31: “Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will make 
a NEW COVENANT with the house of Israel, 
and with the house of Judah.” This dispen- 
sation has the:nature of a covenant, because 
it contains the “‘ great and precious” promises 
on the part of God, the forgiveness of sins, 
the renewal of the heart in holiness, and the 
all-comprehensive engagement, “‘ And I will 
be their God, and they shall be my people,” 
an engagement which includes not only all 
blessings which “pertain to life and godli- 
ness,” but, as we learn from our Lord’s dis- 
course with the Sadducees, the resurrection 
of the body and the felicity of an endless future 
life. See note on chap. xxii, 32. All this is 
promised by God; and on the part of man are 
required “‘ repentance toward God, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ,” by the merit of 
whose death alone we can claim these bless- 
ings, and in sole respect to which, as a satis- 
faction to Divine justice, God places himself 
in the bond of this covenant to bestow them, 
‘This covenant, the blood of Christ, that is, 
the pouring forth of his blood as a sacrificial 
victim, at once procured and ratified ; so that 

_ it stands firm to all truly penitent and con- 
trite spirits who believe in him: and of this 
great truth, the Lord’s Supper was the insti- 
tuted sign and seal; and he who in faith 
drinks of the cup, having reference to its sig- 
nification, that blood of Christ which confirms 
to true believers the whole covenant of 
grace, is assured thereby of its faithfulness 
and permanence, and derives to himself the 
fulness of its blessings. To this there is no 
exception; for the new covenant, unlike the 
‘old, is universal; and hence our Lord adds 
to the words, “This is my blood of the new 
covenant, which is shed, exXuvowevov, poured 
out, wEpi woArw; for MANY,” that is, for all 
mankind, according to the undoubted use of 
the word by St. Paul in Rom. v, 15, &c,— 

_ for, sig, in order to the remission of sins, and 
of necessity all the penal consequences of 
human transgression, in a future life. 

Such then is the nature and import of this 
great institution. It is commemorative: 
“This do,” is added by St. Luke, and by St. 
Paul, “in remembrance of me;” and as a 

_ commemorative institution, observed from 
the time of its appointment by all Christians, 
it is an irrefragable demonstration of the 
grand historical fact of our Lord’s death and 
passion. It is EMBLEMATICAL, setting forth 
the sacrificial’ nature of the death of Christ ; 
the benefits which accrue from it; and the 
means by which those benefits are received. 
It is reprRay. In its first institution the 
perfected covenant of grace with true be- 
lievers was proposed, accepted, and ratified ; 
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that day when I drink it new with you 


in my Father’s kingdom. 





and in every succeeding celebration, as there 
is a renewed assurance of God’s love to us 
in Christ, so there is a renewed acceptance 
of the covenant on the part of all spiritual 
recipients, with its blessings on the one 
hand, and its obligations to love and obe- 
dience on the other, And, finally, it is a 
public conression of our faith in Christ, in 
all those views and relations in which he is 
represented to us in his own doctrine; and 
of our communion with him, and with his - 
universal Cuurcu. As to the names by 
which it is distinguished, they have all their 
significance. ‘Though not properly a supper, 
because separate and distinct from the pas- 
chal supper, which was a sacred meal or 
feast, and because it was instituted after the 
“ supper was ended,” it is called raz Lorp’s 
Supper, because it was manifestly appointed 
by our Lord to supersede the supper of the 
passover, and enjoined as a commemoration 
of a greater redemption than thateef the 
Israelites from Egypt, upon Christians to the 
end of time: “For as often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the 
Lord’s death till he come,” 1 Cor. xi, 26.— 
It is called the nucnarisT, from evxapic- 
réwv, “to give thanks,” because of the joyful 
thanksgivings to God with which its celebra- 
tion by the followers of Christ has always 
been accompanied. By the Greek fathers it 
is often called a mystery, from its emblema- 
tical character, and the truths which lay 
hidden under its visible elements. In the 
western Church, it is more usually described 
aS THE SACRAMENT of the Lord’s Supper, from 
sacramentum, which signified a sacred cere- 
mony ; and particularly the Roman military 
oath, which was considered as a very solemn, 
religious act, this term being adopted to indi- 
eate that pledging of ourselves to fidelity to 
Christ which enters into the due celebration 
of this ordinance. Occasionally it is called 
THE ComMUNION, from that fellowship of the 
saints with each other, which this partici- 
pation of mystic food, at the same common 
table of the Lord, so beautifully exhibits. 
Verse 29. Iwill not drink henceforth of - 
this fruit of the vine, gc.—The opinions of 
both ancient and modern commentators, on 
this passage, are very various. Some take 
the words to mean, that he would not hence- 
forth eat or drink with the disciples until 
after his resurrection; others, that he in- 
tended to announce the substitution of the — 
eucharist, in which he would participate with 
them in a spiritual manner, for the Jewish 
passover; others, that he intended to inti- 
mate his speedy departure, which would 
prevent him from partaking in any future 
solemnity, until he and his disciples should 
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30 And when they had sung a * hymn, 
they went out into the-mount of Olives. 





* Or, psalm. 








celebrate the heavenly feast together ; figures 
from earthly entertainments being used to 
express the joys of heaven. In determining 
the sense, it is, however, necessary to ascer- 
tain the time when these words were spoken. 
St. Luke gives these as words of Christ, 
spoken during the paschal supper, after. he 
had taken one of the cups of wine, probably 
the first or second cup which was used during 
that ceremony, and previousty therefore to 
his instituting the eucharist; and there are 
two reasons which make it probable that St. 
Luke has, in this instance, more closely fol- 
lowed the order of time than St. Matthew.— 
The first is, that the wine of which our Lord 
had been partaking, must have been that of 
the paschal supper, and not of the eucharist, 
because of the latter he could not be a parti- 


cipant.. This was to be done in REMEM-. 


BRance of him, and therefore done by others, 
not by himself; or, if considered as a FEDE- 
RAL rite, he was not a party to the covenant, 
but the Mediator coming in between the 
parties, and could not perform every act 
which was. proper either to the’ stipulating 
or to the assenting party. These considera- 
tions appear conclusive against our Lord 
either eating of the bread or drinking of the 
swine of the eucharist. The second reason 
in favour of St. Luke’s order is, that that 
evangelist has stated this part of the conver- 
sation of our Lord with greater particularity 
than St. Matthew; and as his attention was 
more fully directed to it, it is the more proba- 
ble that he has assigned it its proper place in 
the narrative. His words are: “ And when 
the hour was come, he sat down, and the 
twelve apostles with him. And he said unto 
them, With desire I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer: for I say 
unto you, I will not any more eat thereof, 
until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.— 
And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and 
said, Take this, and divide it among your- 
selves: for I say unto you, I will not drink 
of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of 
God shall come.” These words appear to be 
the same as those recorded by St. Matthew, 
though with the addition, wntid that day 
when I shall drink it new with you, and with 
the variation of, “in my Father’s kingdom,” 
for “until the kingdom of God shall eome ;” 
the ‘sense of which is the same, and not 
otherwise varied than as translations into 
Greek by two different persons from the lan- 
guage in which our Saviour spoke, which 
was the common language of the country.— 
But if a similar observation was not made 
twice during the transactions of the evening, 
then the words in question are clearly, by St. 
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31 Then saith Jesus unto them, * All 
ye shall be offended because of me this 
aes eS 





k Mark xiv, 27; John xvi, 32. 





Luke, referred to the celebration of the pass- 
over itself, and not to the eucharist. In 
this case, the meaning of our Lord’s words is 
sufficiently obvious. ‘The passover comme- 
morates the redemption from Egypt ; but that 
was a type of the Christian redemption, the 
completion of which is in the heavenly state. 
Our Lord therefore declared that he would 
no more eat of the passover, ‘until it was 
fulfilled,” accomplished, “‘ in the kingdom of 
God;” that is, the type should no more be 
celebrated; but he and his disciples would 
meet ina state of future felicity, and they 
with him would celebrate the full and per- 
fected redemption of the Church glorified.— 
In like manner we are to understand his 
remark as to the wine: he would not drink 
of the fruit of the vine, until “the kingdom 
of God should come ;” or as it is expressed 
by St, Matthew, until he drank it new with 
them in the kingdom of his Father. This 
is a mode of expression not uncommon among 
the Jews, who spoke figuratively of “ the 
wine of the world to come,” as also of “‘ sit- 
ting down at a feast with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob,” making use of the festivals 
of earth to represent the felicities of hea- 
ven. It is thus that-our Lord makes use of 
earthly things to prefigure heavenly, and 
raised the thoughts of his disciples to the 
joy of meeting him in the world to come.— 
In this view the words of St. Matthew have 
also an easy interpretation: Until I drink at 
with you in. my Father's kingdom ; where 
NEW wine is to be taken in the same sense 
as “new heavens,” ‘new earth,” “new 
man,” &c, to denote wine of a different na- 
ture, spiritual refreshment, and spiritual joy, 
in which. both the Sayiour, who will then 
“see of the travail of his soul, and be satis- 
fied,” and the disciples were to participate 
for ever. R 

This is one method of interpreting the text; 
but there is another, which, without sup- 
posing what is wholly ineredible, that our 
Lord partook of the elements of bread and 


‘wine as instituted in his supper, will allow 


that both St. Luke and St. Matthew are 
equally exact as to the order of time in which 
the occurrences at the last supper are stated. 
The words of St, Matthew agree in sense 
with those of St. Luke ; but, as stated above, 
there is an addition to them, which makes it 
probable that St. Luke omits what St. Mat- 
thew has recorded, and St. Matthew what is 
related by St, Luke. In this ease we must 
suppose that the remark of our Lord, as 
stated by St Matthew, that he would not 
“drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it new with you 
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night: fort is written, !1 will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall 
be scattered abroad. | 


1 Zech. xiii, 7. 


in my Father’s kingdom,” was made not only 
during the paschal supper, as recorded by 
St. Luke, but also after he had delivered the 
eucharistic cup. Still, if this be allowed, all 
the difficulty which the common notion in- 
volves, that our Lord partook of the eucha- 
rist with his disciples, may be easily avoided. 
For although we should allow that he ate of 
the bread and drank of the wine with which 
he instituted the peculiar and distinct ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper, neither the bread 
nor the wine became the elements of that 
institution, until they had passed from. him to 
the disciples with his own declaration of THE 
INTENT and significancy with which he de- 
livered them to the disciples, and. with which 
they were to receive them. As part of the 
paschal solemnities he ate the bread, and 
drank ‘the cup of blessing ;” but before he 
distributed the bread, and “‘ divided” the cup 


among his disciples, he gave them a NEW. 


AND PECULIAR SIGNIFICANCY, under which not 
he himself, but his disciples only received 
them. Without, therefore, involving the no- 
tion that he either ate the bread or drank the 
wine sacramentally, he might repeat. his for- 
mer observation, that he would no more drink 
of this fruit of the vine, until he drank it new 
with them in a higher and figurative manner 
in the kingdom of his Father; that is, that 
after THAT EVENING he would no more be-as- 
sociated with them, either in commemorating 
the Jewish passover, or in administering his 
own; but that the fruit and effect of his great 
redemption should be enjoyed mutually by 
them, when the purposes of his mediatorial 
office should be accomplished, and the glo- 
rious fruits of his undertaking should be en- 
joyed in the kingdom of “the Father,” where 
** God shall be all in all.” Of the two inter- 

_pretations I have suggested, the latter is 
probably the most satisfactory. 

This fruit of the vine.—Tewvywa rovawe- 
Rov is a periphrasis for wine, and is the mode 
of. expression used in the form of giving 
thanks upon taking. the passover cup; for 
then the master of the house said, ‘‘ Blessed 
be he that created the fruit of the vine.” 

Verse 30. Sang a hymn.—The paschal 
psalms were from the hundred and thirteenth 
to the hundred and eighteenth inclusive, and 
were called the great Hallel; of which the 
Jews themselves remark, that they allude to 
the sorrows‘ of the Messiah, and the resur- 
rection from the dead. This Hallel, or song 
of praise, was not sung all at once, but in 
parts, the last of which was sung at the close 
of the passover. 


Verse 31. Then saith Jesus unto them, &e. 
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32 But after I am risen again, ™] will 
go before you into Galilee. 
33 Peter answered and said unto him, 


m Mark xiv, 28; xvi, 7. 


—The time was probably as they were pro- 
ceeding to the mount of Olives. The term 
offended here, as in several other places, sig- 
nifies, to be so discouraged and affrighted by 


‘the sufferings to which men would be exposed 


for Christ’s sake, as to forsake him, as-men 
do a rough and dangerous path. When they 
saw their Master arrested,. they. feared the 
consequences as to themselves, and for the 
time forsook him. : 

For it 1s written, I will smite, &¢.—Al- 
though this quotation is not introduced with 
the more lengthened formula, “ that it might 
or may be fulfilled,” the particle yap suffi- 
ciently. shows that our Lord represented. the 
scattering of his disciples, like a flock of timid 
sheep, to be the proper accomplishment of 
the prophecy to which he refers, and not, as 
so many understand it, as warranting the ap- 
plication. of an apt proverbial expression. 
The passage referred to, and in fact quoted, 
is Zech. xii, 7: “‘ Awake, O sword, against 
my shepherd, and against the man that is my 
fellow, saith the Lord of hosts: smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” The 
section of prophecy in which this passage 
stands has a reference both to nearer and 
more distant, and manifestly evangelical, 
events; and, like all other prophecies of this 
class, it contains passages, the peculiar phrase 
of which shows that they can only be applied 
to our Lord himself. In the former part of 
the text quoted by our Lord, he against 
whom the sword of God is summoned to 
awake, is called my shepherd; which indeed 
might apply to any ruler raised up by him to 
tule his people the Jews; but when this 
shepherd is called “THe FELLOW” of the 
Lord of hosts, no one can be. intended but 
Him who was “ equal’ with God, and yet, 
by becoming man, and a substitute for guilty 
men, voluntarily exposed himself tothe sword . 
of the rectoral justice of God, to make atone- 
ment for the sins of the world. With cs 


smiting of the shepherd, the prophet connects 


the scattering of the sheep; and the even 
both in time and mannex ] 
the prophecy: when our Li 
hended, all the disciples “ forsook: him and 
fled.” But why, it may be asked, should 
this apparently minor circumstance have been 
noticed, since no great blame appears to have 
been attached to them simply for this act, 
and had they remained with Christ they 
could have afforded him no assistance, nor 
indeed did he need any power save his own, 
had he chosen to exert it? ‘The reason pro-_ 
bably was, not only to record an instructive 
incident, but to direct attention to the whole 
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Though all men shall be offended because 
of thee, yet will I never be offended. 

34 Jesus said unto him, Verily I 
say unto thee, That this night, before the 
cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 


“n.St. John xiii, 38. 


ay 








of an illustrious prophecy, which not only 
predicts the sufferings of Messiah, and the 
desertion of his immediate followers, but in- 
scribes in the strongest character the doctrine 
of his Divinity,—rHe MAN, THE FELLOW OF 
Jenovan, and by consequence the vicarious 
nature of his sufferings; for to such a being 
suffering must. have been voluntary, and en- 
dured for others; and though inflicted by men 
in the exercise of their free agency, yet there- 
by accomplishing the counsel of God: the 
sword was the Lord’s; the hand that wielded 
it, as far as the sufferings were external, the 
hand of man. . 

Verse 32. But after Iam risen again, &c. 
—So plainly did our Lord-speak of his resur- 
rection; and yet so little did they compre- 
hend his meaning, as to be quite unprepared 
for that event- when it. actually occurred. 
Hither through the agitation of their minds 
at this season, they paid little attention to 
these words, or they understood him as speak- 
ing figuratively of delivering himself out of 
the hands of his enemies. J will go before 
you into Galilee; where he chose to give 
them the most signal proofs of the truth of 
his resurrection, as he had made that country 
the scene of his most constant:labours. It is 
unnecessary to lay any stress upon rpoakw 
uwag; [will go oe you, as though the pas- 
toral metaphor in the preceding verse were 
here continued. ‘The words appear to mean 
simply, ‘‘ I will precepe you again into Gali- 
lee, and meet you there.” 

Verse 33. Peter answered and said, §c.— 
He said this in great sincerity : the genuine- 
ness of Peter’s attachment to his Master, and 
the fulness of his conviction that he was the 
true Messiah, were equally undoubted. But 
he knew not himself fully, nor the power of 
- strong temptation upon over-confident and 
nwatehful minds. Judas’s sin was delibe- 
rate, Peter’s a sin of surprise; Judas’s the 
result of an habitual state of heart, Peter’s 
was an act contrary to his habitual feelings 
and principles. Judas’s fall produced nothing 
upon reflection but despair and horror, ‘all 
gracious feelings having been. extinguished 
by avarice; but Peter’s fall awoke the sor- 
rows of a generous and affectionate nature, 
which, but’ in this sad instance of the effect 
of sudden fear;.had never wavered in its 
clear and simple devotedness to his beloved 
Master. No characters could be more un- 
like; as contrary to each other, indeed, as 
their respective ends. 

Verses 34, 35, Before the cock crow, thou 
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35 Peter said unto him, Though I 
should die with thee, yet will I not deny 
thee. Likewise also said all the: dis- 
ciples. 

36 YJ ° Then cometh Jesus with them 

0 Mark xiv, 32; Luke xxii, 39. - 


| shalt deny me thrice, gc.—St. Mark says, 

“before the cock crow twice ;” St. Luke and 

| St. John, “the cock shall not. crow,” &c. 
Cock crowing was used to express two pe- 
riods, midnight and the third watch, or about 
three in the morning; and the second being 
more noticeable than the first, was often so 
called.by way of eminence, and is usually the 
time meant by adexropopovia., Or cock crow- 
ing. St. Mark refers to this as the second 
crowing of the cock, and. therefore . says, 
‘* Before the cock crow twice.” » The other 
evangelists, referring only to that which was 
popularly observed and spoken of as the cock 
crowing, take no notice of the former period, 
and speak as if the latter were the only time 
of cock crow ; and thus the apparent disere- 
pancy is reconciled, ‘The Talmud says, that, 
“cocks were not kept in Jerusalem, because 
of the holy things.” But if this be not a su- 
perstitious invention of later times, and, the 
Jews. in our Lord’s time were equally averse 
to keeping this species of fowl within the 
walls, there was a sufficient number of Ro- 
mans and other Gentiles: resident there. who 
had no such scruple ; and the learned Jabours 
of Reland and Schoettgen, to prove that a 
cock might: crow outside the walls, and yet 
be heard by Peter, might have been spared. 
How accurately were these words of our Sa- 
viour accomplished! . After Peter’s third de- 
nial, ‘‘the cock crew the second time.” Then, 
indeed, Peter rernembered the'words of the 
Lord, which unhappily, for the time, made no 
impression upon him, though so solemnly de- 
livered. So resolutely proof against the 
cautions of wisdom is the self-confiding spirit. 
Peter, instead of being warned, reiterates his 


professions, Though I should die with thee, hae 
I will not deny thee ; and whereas before he — 


spoke in his own name, now he speaks as the’ 
mouth of the rest,—likewise also said all the 
disciples, who yet were stricken with the same’ 
cowardice, though they did not so formally, and 
with imprecations like him, deny their Lord. 
Verse 36. A place called Gethsemane. 
Some take this to have been the name of a 
village at the foot of the mount of Olives ; 
and so-ywprov is rendered in the Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Vulgate Latin versions: but if 
Gethsemane were a village, the particular 
place into which our Lord entered was a 
GARDEN belonging to it; for so it is described 
by St. John. As no gardens were allowed 
within the walls of Jerusalem, they abounded 
in the suburbs. Gethsemane signifies the 
place of oil presses, and was probably so 
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unto a place called Gethsemane, and 
saith unto the disciples, Sit ye here, whil 
{ go and pray yonder. 





called from the presses there used to obtain 
the oil from the olives, which gave its name 
to this celebrated mountain and district. In 
one part of this secluded garden he com- 
manded all the disciples to sit down, while he 
went to pray at a distance, no doubt in some 
part of the garden still more retired, and less 
liable to intrusion. It was a place, however, 
known to Judas; for, as we learn ‘from St. 
John, “Jesus oft tesorted thither with his 
disciples,” no doubt for confidential instruc- 
tion, and devotional exercises. Whole nights, 


as we gather from different parts of the his- 


tory, had been spent there by our Lord; but 
no such night as that which now overshadow- 
ed him. 

Verse 37. Began to be sorrowful and very 
heavy, §c.—In this deeply solemn and affect- 
ing account of our blessed Lord’s agony, 
several particulars call for our attention, on 
which all may profitably meditate, without, 
as too many have done, pressing too boldly 
“upon this mysterious scene. For it is not 
without instructive meaning to us, that the 
body of the disciples were kept at a distance, 
and even the fayoured three who accompa- 
nied our Lord were oppressed with sleep, and 
witnessed not all the particulars which were 
afterward very generally and briefly reveal- 
ed, in-order to their being recorded. Imagi- 
nation may indeed be busy here ; but imagi- 
nation must be reined in by humility and 
sobriety, for we are at. a distance while our 
Lord prays and agonizes “‘ yonder ;” and as 
a veil is thrown over all but the prominent 
passages of this Wondrous scene, human ima- 
gination has no light to dispel the darkness, 
and probably always perverts where she pre- 
tends to discover, We may, however, notice, 
1. The terms employed to express our Lord's 
niental sufferings, which have been so justly 
called his agony. He began to be sorrowful, 
and very heavy, ureitbat xo adnuovév, to be 
pierced with sorrow and filled with anguish. 
St. Mark uses another term, amazed, exbap- 
Bewbou, to be so overwhelmed with anguish 
as to absorb the faculties, or, to use the ex- 
pressive phrase of the Old ‘Testament, to 
drink up the spirit. In the next verse our 
Lord uses the term aepidvaos, where the 
intensive force of the preposition is well 
expressed by out translators by exceeding 
sorrowful; and yet it is added; in awful ac- 
cumulation of the emphasis, sw¢ davarov, even 
unto death; expressive of an overwhelming 
anguish, threatening the instant and violent 
extinction of life itself. 2. The circum- 
stance added by St. Luke, still more strongly 
than the language employed, powerfully em- 
phatic as it isy marks the intenseness of 
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37 And he took with him Peter, and 
the two sons of Zebedee, and began to 
be sorrowful and very heavy. 








Christ’s inward struggle. - In the human na- 
ture he derived strength from the ministry 
of an angel; and then, “being in an agony, 
he prayed more earnestly,” as though the 
strength thus imparted was but renewed 
strength to suffer, and “his sweat was as it 
were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground.” Even if we adopt the opinion, that 
a mere comparison of the profuse and heavy 
sweat to clots of blood was intended, this it- 
self, considering that there was no bodily 
exertion to produce it, and that the time was 
night; when the heat of the day had passed, 
could not have been produced but by the 
strongest conflict and commotion of spirit. 
But unless more was intended, it is difficult 
to conceive why clotted blood should have 
been fixed upon as an illustration of the roll- 
ing down of great drops of sweat. It is cer- 
tainly unusual; and to any one who attempts 
to compare the one with the other, will ap- 
pear inapt. It is not; however, necessary to 
suppose that this sweat was altogether a pro- 
fusion of blood, which is the error some have 
fallen into on the other side. And though 
some heathen writers have been quoted by 
the critics who mention bloody sweats, and a 
modern instance or two of this, as the effect 
of the strong emotion of fear, has been given, 
all that can fairly be understood by these ac- 
counts is, that by a rupture of some of the 
finer blood vessels in some parts of the body, ' 
the sweat became tinged, and, to a certain 
extent, bloody. This is probably what Galen 
means in the passage quoted by Dr. Mead: 
““Contingere interdum, poros ex multo aut 
fervido spiritu usque adeo dilatari, ut eti&m 
exeat sangitis per €0s, FIATQUE SUDOR SAN- 
cuineus.”” Thuanus too,.in his History, hav- 
ing mentioned an Italian gentleman thrown 
into great horror of a public execution, says, 
“ Observatum, tam indigne mortis vehementt 
metu adeo concussum animo eum fuisse, ut 
SANGUINEUM suDOREM toto corpore fundaret.” 
But whatever may be thought of these extra- 


ordinary cases, in the instance of our Lord,the ~ 


most natural inference from 
evangelist is, that his prof 
spiration was thus tinged with blood which 
had burst from the’ smaller vessels, so that: 
“hiss sweat was wosi, like great drops of 
blood falling down to the ground.” So that, 
not only was the’ perspiration but blood also, 
forced out by the conflict within. 3. The 
weight of that load ee laid upon our 
Lord in his agony, is farther indicated to us 
from the circumstance of his praying so ear- 
nestly, that, if it were possible, that cup might 
pass from him. Grotius and others, who 
take the cup to be a figurative expression for 


words of the 
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death, understand our Lord as praying, if it 
were possible, to be excused from \ going 
through his undertaking, and suffering the 
penalty of death. This notion, however, con- 
tradicts the whole character of Christ, who 
not only knew that it was not possible for the 
world to be redeemed in any other way than 
by his dyi r its sin, but throughout ex- 
hibited a calm and unmoved courage in anti- 
cipation of that event, which came not upon 
him unexpectedly, but was ever. present. to 
his mind, as appears from the many declara- 
tions respecting it which he had made during 
his ministry. In the language of the Old 
Testament, the portion of men, both of good 
and evil, is called their cup; and the admin- 
istration of the Divine judgments is frequently 
expressed under the same figure. Hence we 
read, “the cup of trembling,” ‘fhe cup of 
the Lord’s fury ;” and a mixed or empoison- 
ed cup is represented as in the Lord’s hand, 
- which his enemies should be obliged to drink. 
The cup here spoken of by our Lord was his 


present bitter anguish and unspeakable suf- | 


ferings. This is plain from comparing the 
accounts of the evangelists. St. Matthew 
sayS, THIS cup, that which he was then drink- 
ing; nor does he pray that the cup of death 
might not be administered ; but, Let this cup, 
then put into his hands, pass, rapeerw, from 
me. St. Mark expresses the same thing 
without a figure: “he prayed that, if it were 
possible, the hour might pass from him,” 
clearly meaning that the duration of his suf- 
ferings might be shortened. And St. Luke, 
still uttering precisely the same idea in some- 
what varied phrase, states the prayer of Je- 
sus to be, “If thou be willing, remove this 
cup from me.” Mightily as he had. been 
strengthened to suffer, he was sinking un- 
der a deadly anguish, and prayed that, “if it 
were possible,” if it were consistent with the 
Divine purpose, if it could be done without 
impairing the efficacy of his atonement, and 
vicarious undertaking, that bitter cup, that 
_ cup of trembling and horror, might pass away 
from him; yet with entire submission, leay- 
ing it to his Father to judge of the fitness of 
the request, and the measure of suffering 
which his justice was to exact from one who 
was now in the room and place of a guilty 
world, bearing their transgressions ; and who 
by that substi of himself in their place, 
had given up all right to decide this question 
for himself. And it was possible, not for the 
cup to be withheld from him, but for. flfat 
cup, after he had drank so largely of its bit- 





terness, to pass away from him. This we’ 


know from the fact: he was relieved from 
his agony, and rejoined his disciples in a 
state of composure, which itself, from its sud- 
denness, indicated a supernatural interposi- 
tion: and we know it also from the words 
of St. Paul,— Who, in the days of his flesh, 
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when he had offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations with strong crying and tears unto 
Him that was able to save him from death, 
and was heard in that he feared,” Heb. v, 7. 

Such are the declarations and circumstances 
which mark the pecuLtar and UNPARALLELED 
mental sufferings of our Lord in his: agony. 
On the causes of those sufferings, many super- 
ficial and even misleading conjectures have 
been offered by commentators both ancient 
and modern, often influenced by false or by im- 
perfect views of the true nature of the passion 
and death of Christ. His sorrows on this oc- 
casion have been referred to a natural horror 
of death; to the sense’ he had of the ingrati- 
tude of the Jews ; to his foresight of the ig- 
nominy with which he was about to be treat- 
ed; to his sympathy with his country, whose 
terrible calamities he had foretold; to a 
sense of the evil of sin, to a conflict with the 
powers of darkness, and other causes equally 
inadequate to account for the fact ; for myste- 
rious as it. is, it is plain that the true cause lay- 
deeper than any of these, or all of them collec- 
tively, although they might contribute some- 
what to inerease the pressure of the load. The 
true key to the case is in the fact, that this sor- 
row and anguish of our Lord was purely mEn- 


TAL, except as his body might be consequen-. - 


tially affected by them : “ My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful,” &c. That he did not inflict them 
upon himself is certain; that he was not yet 
delivered into the hands of men to injure him, 
is equally certain; and the conclusion must 
therefore inevitably be, that they were inflicted 
by his heavenly Father. Now of this agency 
of God in the passion of Christ, as well as the 
subsequent agency of men, both types and 
prophecies are full; and of the latter none 
need be referred to in proof,-but the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, where it is not only 
said that “he was despised and rejected of 
MEN ;” but that “it pleased Tux Lorp to 
bruise him; ue hath put him to grief.” Now 
though it be granted, that sometimes the 
Lord is said to do what he permits to be done 
by others, this can scarcely apply to a pro- 
phecy where the different agents are kept so 
distinct ; and the fact that Christ did endure 
an agony of suffering quite independent of 
men, and which in the history itself is ex- 
pressly referred to the agency of God, as the 
cup given him by his Father to drink, and 
which his Father only could make to pass 
from him, confirms this.as the sense of the 
prophecy. Now, whether we can under- 
stand in any degree or not, how the Father 
“ prurisep him,” and “ put him to erier ;” that 
he did so, is both the subject of the prophecy, 
and the declaration of the history.. We can- 
not indeed comprehend what was meant by 
the Father forsaking him upon the cross; 
but we see there a poignant suffering as the 
result of this, quite distinct from his bodily 
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38. Then saith he unto them, My} 


soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 





tortures. In like inanner we are unable to 
form any adequate conception of the manner 


in which the sufferings in the garden were’ 


inflicted upon the “ 
resulted either fro 
soul of Christ th 
licitated it, or the production of a. positive 
misery by supernatural intercoursé and in- 


soul” of Christ ; yet they 






fluence. In one word; he had put himself in. 


the place of siriners; and as to the penalty of 
sin, though not as to aversion to his person, 
he was treated for the time as a sinner. In 
their penal consequence our sins were laid 
upon him: “Surely. he’ hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows,” the griefs 
and sorrows which we must’ otherwise have 
borne and carried ourselves: and as the pe- 
nalty of sin is not only inflicted tpon the 
body, but upon the soul; as that is made to 
feel an insupportable load of anguish when 
God arises to judgment, and is dverwhelmed 
with fear, because of the terrors of the Lord; 
so our Lord’ drank of this cup of the most 
poignant bitterness, and took if out of the 
hands of offended justice, that it might never 

be placed in ours. That, accordmg to the 
' theory of some, he endured the same measure 
of punishment-in a degyee, equal ‘to that 
which would have been extended through all 
eternity to the elect had they been lost, is 
not only an unnecessary hypothesis, because 
it affords no explication of the doctrine of the 
atonement, but is obviously impossible, The 
merit of the sufferings of Christ is not to be 
estimated: by the quantum. endured, but by 
the dignity and glory of the sufferer ; and yet 
there was to’ bé suffering, so severe, so 
marked, in words so unutterablé, that, in this 
method of accepting an atonement for human 
transgression, there should be an awful pr- 
MONSTRATION of the rectoral justice of God, 
his infinite hatred of sin, and his respect for 
the honour and authority of his laws. Here 
our Saviour was made not only to bear the 
burden of our offences in their penal results, 
but to faint and sink under it, so as to need 
a special interposition on the part of God to 
relieve him for a time from it, that he might 
fulfil the measure hereafter, and pay “ the 
tigid satisfaction, death for death.” Nor is 


it any objection to this view, that our Lord: 


hever ceased to bé the beloved of the Father. 
Personally, he always remained the be- 
loved Son; so,‘and the more so, because of 
this very act of substituting himself in the 


place of the’ guilty, from his infinite love to | 


us: but as taking our place, and offering in 
his own person the redemption price, he was 
treated accordingly; “it was exacted, and 
he was. made answerable ;” and this good 
pleasure of the Father remained perfectly 
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death: tarry ye here, and watch with 


me. 


consonant with his severity, So these two 
ideas; irreconcilable to some, are exhibited 
in union by Isaiah: “ Yer it pLeasep the 
Lord to bruise H1m;” that is, notwithstanding 
the perfect excellence and moral loveliness 
of his character, as stated in the preceding 
verses. On this subject it may finally be 
added, that Christ’s agony can no otherwise 
be accounted for than on the principle, that 
he not ‘only suffered for our benefit, but 
vicariously im our room and stead. The de-- 
rogating doctrine of those who deny his 
Divinity and atonement, can furnish no expli- 
cation of the fact which does not detract from 
that character of the highest virtue, which 
they are nevertheless anxious to ascribe to 
him. Were he only a great and virtuous 
man, how, upon the supposition that his 
agony was occasioned by the fear of death, 
can we account for his approaching death with 
less courage not only than many of his perse- 
cuted followers, who endured. it in forms as 
terrible,.as far as corporal tortures go; but 
also than many heathens? how was it that, 
unlike other excellent men under persecution, 
he brought no comfort to his spirit from reflect- 
ing upon his integrity and uprightness? and 
how that prayer to him was not the instru- © 
ment of a cheerful sustaining intercourse with 
his heavenly Father ; but in the garden an 
earnest passionate pleading for mere mitiga- 
tion of suffering, and upon the cross a vehe- 
ment complaint that God had forsaken him? 
The Christian doctrine, that he died the just , 
for the unjust to bring us to God, explains all 
these otherwise inscrutable particulars, and 
shows that they all stand in exact harmony 
with the purpose of God, and his own volun- 
tary surrender to be a sacrifice for the sins 
of others; but, upon any other theory, they 
remain without a reason, and draw a veil over 
the character of Christ in his last passion 
which nothing can withdraw. 

Verse 38. And watch with me.—In the 
duty of watching he included prayer, as ap- 
pears from verse 41. If prayer was ne- 
cessary to the Mastér, much more to the 
disciples, who were to have their hour of 
temptation and danger. As 

Verse 39. And he went a little further.— 
Leaving them behind to engage in the devo-. 
tions proper to their condition. St. Luke 
marks the distance: “ And he was withdrawn 
from them about a stone’s cast.” 

And fell on his face.—The humblest and 
most earnest posture of supplication; and an 
action probably produced by the oppressive 
load upon his spirit; which prostrated him to 
the earth. ma 3 

Tf it be possible, gc.—See the note on 
verse 37, In the parallel passage of St. 
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39 And he wen 
fell on his face, and saying, O 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me : nevertheless, not as I will, 


but as thou wilt. — i 
40 And he c h unto the disciples, 
and findeth them asleep, and saith unto 


a 
“= a 
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1 little farther, and} 42 ‘He went away again the second 


time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, 
if this cup may not pass away from me, 
except I drink it, thy will be, done. 
43 And he came and found them asleep 
again: for their eyes were heavy. 
44 And he left ther, and went away 


Peter, What, could ye not watch with] again, and prayed the third time, saying 


me one hour ? 

4} Watch and pray, that.ye enter not 
into temptation: the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak. 





Mark, we read, ‘‘ Abba, Father, all things 
are possible unto thee ;” but in this there is 
nothing inconsistent: God is the object of 
prayer, because all things are possible to him, 
as the schoolmen say, per se; but we are 
taught to put this limitation upon our pray- 
ers, and to add, if it be possible, that is, not 
inconsistent with the Divine wisdom or other 
attributes of his nature, or purposes of his 
holy and perfect will. _We may therefore 
consistently say, that things may be at once 
possible with God and impossible; possible, 
physically, because he can do all things; im- 
possible, morally, because he cannot do that 
which is not wise and right. Of the latter 
possibility, in many cases, we are imperfect 
judges, and must therefore pray conditionally. 
With our Lord the case was, in this respect, 
different : he indeed knew all things, yet now 
being in tlie place of the sinner, he would 
not be the judge in his own cause, (see the 
note just referred to,) but honoured the jus- 
tice of the Father by leaving it to that strict 
attribute to exact all that was necessary for 
the manifestation of its own purity, while at 
the same time he appealed to the Divine 
compassion. _He therefore adds, ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as thou wilt ;” yielding 
himself with absolute submission to the Di- 
vine appointment, and affording us in a state 
of suffering, as in all other circumstances, a 
perfect example, that we, in our measure, and 
by the aids of his powerful grace, should 
- “tread in his steps.” 

Verses 40, 41. And saith unto Peter, &. 
—Peter is here singled out from the others, 
and specially cautioned, as having been fore- 
most to profess his zeal, and about to be spe- 
cially proved by the tenzptation which awaited 
him. When our Lord says, Watch and pray 
that ye enter not, win exte\Syre, into tempta- 
tion, he means, not that they might be pre- 
served from circumstances of trial and dan- 
ger, but that they might not fall under their 
power. So St. Paul uses the phrase, “ fall 
into temptation,” 1 Tim. vi, 9, for being over- 
come by it. When our Lord adds, The spi- 
rit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak, 
he has been generally thought to make a kind 
apology for the drowsiness of his disciples; 

19 





the same words. 

45 Then cometh he to his disciples, 
and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and 
take your rest: behold, the hour is at 


but the remark has by some been considered 
as a motive to the duty, implying that a wil- 
ling spirit ought to remember the clogs and 
hinderances which the frailty of flesh hangs 
upon it, and exert itself the more vigorously 
to prevent its being brought into bondage to 
its influence. When, however, it is recol- 
lected, as stated by St. Luke, that their great 
drowsiness was heightened by their sympa- 
thizing emotions occasioned by their Master’s 
distress,—for he says, “ he found them sleep- 
ing for sorrow,”—the former interpretation 
is to be preferred. They knew not the full 
extent of his griefs: he separated himself 
from them, but they could not. be unobservant 
of his trouble; and he might not be so far 
distant, but that in the stillness of the night 
they might hear his “strong crying,” and 
when he returned to them after each part of 
the mighty eonflict, might observe his “tears.” 
They at least so far knew the moving and 
mysterious case, as to partake so deeply of 
his sorrows, that their animal spirits were 
exhausted, through the mixed and painful 


‘emotions whieh oppressed them; and they 


were thus the more readily overpowered with 
sleep. All this he knew; and a kind excuse 
seemed to be called for, by a fault into which 
they were in part led by the strength of their 
affection for their Master. 

Verse 44. And prayed the third time, 
using the same words.—The petition in each 
case was the same, and the expressions of 
meek resignation with which it was accom- 
panied. But at each time it would seem that 
the intensity of his feelings was heightened, 
and his sorrows became more pressing; for 
after one of these acts of supplication, “there 
appeared to him an angel from heaven 
strengthening him,” lest he should wholly 
sink under his sufferings ; and thus strength- 
ened, “being in an agony, he prayed more 
earnestly.” See the note on verse 37. 

Verse 45. Sleep on now, and take yourest. 
—Because our Lord almost immediately adds, 
Rise, let us be going, these words have been 
taken interrogatively ; but the import is, “T 
no longer enjoin if upon you to watch; the 
season is now past for this duty, and the time 
of trial, for which watchfalness and prayer 
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hand, and the Son of man is betrayed 
into the hands of sinners. 

46 Rise, let us be going: behold, he 
is at hand that doth betray me. 

47 4» And while he yet spake, lo, 
Judas, one of the twelve, came, and with 
him a great multitude with swords and 
staves, from the chief priests and elders 
of the people. 

48 Now he that betrayed him gave 





p Mark xiv, 43; Luke xxii, 47; 
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them a sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that same is he; hold him fast. 

49 And forthwith he came to Jesus, 
and said, Hail, Master: and kissed him. 

50 And Jesus said unto him, Friend, 
wherefore art thou come? Then came 
they, and laid hands on Jesus, and took 
him. 

51 And, behold, one of them which 
were with Jesus stretched out Ais hand, 





John xviii, 3. 








would have better prepared you, has arrived.” 
Behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son of 
man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
By sinners, awaprwaoi, it has been argued 
that the Romans must be understood, because 
all heathens were so specially denominated 
by the Jews; but it is not probable that our 
Lord would, on an occasion which. particu- 
larly marked the extreme wickedness of the 
leading Jews, countenance that proud and 
exclusive language which implied that they 
were not “sinners of the Gentiles.” The 
weight of criminality in the most unjust and 
cruel conduct experienced by our. Lord rested 
upon them; and this strong term was there- 
fore their fitting designation. 
_ Verse 46, Rise, let us be going.—These 
words do not indicate any intention of escape. 
Our Lord wished to rejoin his disciples in the 
Jess retired part of the garden, and to meet 
those whom Judas was leading to this his 
well-known retreat, in order to apprehend 
him according to his infamous contract. 

Verse 47. A great multitude.—These 
were composed of a “band,” and “ officers 
from the chief priests and Pharisees,” John 
xviii, 3. The force employed indicated their 
fears that a rescue might be attempted, should 
they meet with any considerable body of those 
who had so lately welcomed him as the King 
Messiah into Jerusalem. 

Swords. and staves.—Both the swords and 
staves or clubs appear to have been borne 
by this ‘‘ multitude,” composed of the “ offi- 
cers” of the Jewish magistrates and those 
who followed them promiscuously. For 
though St. John uses. the term ‘ band,” 
¢nstpa, which was one of the divisions of 
the Roman legion, less than a cohort, it is 
probably used in a vague sense, for any body 
of men employed by authority to appre- 
hend a prisoner. As yet we have no clear 
indication of the presence of the Roman 
soldiery. 

Verse 48. Gave them a sign.—This was 
agreed upon with them by the traitor, that 


they might not mistake another person for. 


Jesus, the time being night, and, though 

moonlight, the place shaded with trees. 
Verse 49. And hissed him.—A customary 

mode of salutation among the Jews at depart- 


ing or meeting again, and used also as an- 
expression of reverence to a superior. 

Verse 50. Friend, wherefore, art thou 
come ?—Evaips was an ordinary but gene- 
ral form of address, marking somewhat of 
courteous distance and strangeness. . The 
interrogation may be considered either as a 
calm inquiry as to the purpose of Judas, or 
as conveying in the mildest words the most 
poignant reproof: ¢y’ w, against whom art 
thou. come? Against him whom thou hast 
acknowledged as thy Master and Lord, fol- 
lowed as his disciple, receiving the benefit of 





his instructions, and by whom thou hast been 
placed among the number of his friends, and 
raised to the rank of an apostle; art THoU 
come against im? Several MSS. read £9’ 0; 
which rendering is adopted by Griesbach, _ 
Tittman, and others. The authorities. for 
each reading are, however, nearly balanced. 
Verse 51. One of them which were with 
Jesus, §c.—This, as we learn from St. John, 
was Peter; always forward and impetuous 
until experience and the richer supplies of 
grace new-moulded and renewed his spirit. 
He not improbably thought of setting an 
example of courageous resistance to the other 
disciples, having faith in his Master’s power 
to enable to conquer many by a few, as in the 
instances of the Old Testament. But this 
act of mistaken zeal, and of faith exercised 
without authority or warrant, gave occasion 
for a new display of the mild and merciful 
character of our Lord, and for teaching se- 
veral important lessons. He healed the 
wound inflicted upon the servant of the high 
priest, probably by reuniting the parts, and 
taught that his cause was not to be main- 
tained by a warfare of carnal weapons; for 
all they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword. Some refer this to the Jews, as 
though the reason given to Peter to sheathe 
his sword was, that God himself would take 
vengeance upon Christ’s enemies in due time, 
so that those who employed the sword against: 
him should perish by the sword of the Ro- 
mans. But this interpretation does not well 
cohere with the occasion; and the words 
more naturally refer to Peter, who was re- 
proved for using force, by the general princi- 
| ple laid down, that all who took the sword, 
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and drew his sword, and struck a servant 
of the high priest’s, and smote off his ear. 

52 Then said Jesus unto him, Put up 
again thy sword into his place: 4 for all 
they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword. - 

53 Thinkest thou that I cannot. now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently 
_ give me more than twelve legions of 
angels ? 
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54 But how then shall the Scriptures 
be fulfilled, "that thus it must be 2 

55 In that same hour’ said Jesus to 
the multitudes, Are ye come’ out as 
against a thief with swords and staves for 
to take me? I sat daily with you teach- 
ing in the temple, and ye laid no hold on 
me. 

56 But all this was done, that the 
‘ Scriptures of the prophets might be ful- 





q Gen. ix, 6; Rev. xiii, 10. 





meaning, as he took it, should perish by it. 
‘These words were not designed to prohibit 
the use of the sword on every occasion; or 
why should our Lord have permitted his dis- 
ciples to wear swords or hangers as Peter 
did, aecording to the custom of the Jews on 
travel, to defend themselves against robbers ? 
So also the magistrate, when he “ beareth 
not the sword in vain’ fulfils his duty ; and 
it would be difficult to prove from the New 
Testament, that strictly defensive national 
wars are unlawful. ut our Lord mani- 
festly designed to teach that injuries for 
the sake of RELIGION are not to be: repelled 
by retaliative violence, but submitted to with 
patience; and that his cause was not to be 
maintained or promoted by the strifes of an 
earthly warfare, or by civil coercion: “If 
my kingdom were of this world, then would 
my servants fight ;” words which show that 
such as is the nature of the kingdom are the 
means by which it is appropriately upheld 
and maintained. In both these views the 
lesson was most important: 1. To the dis- 
ciples so long as Christianity should be under 
persecution. In no instance were they to 
resist or ‘‘ return evil for evil, but contrari- 
wise, blessing; after the example of him 
who healed the wound of Malchus, although 
one of those who had “come out against 
him.” By the opposite conduct they would 
take their cause out of the hand of God, and 
yet would not escape danger; there was a 
sword still to which they would be exposed ; 
after the sword of man, certainly the sword 
of God. ‘He that saveth his life,” by such 
or any other unlawful means, “shall lose it.” 
2. The lesson was equally important to the 
Church, and no doubt looked onward to the 
time when Christianity should become pow- 
erful and triumphant. He who foresaw all 
things knew that the time would come when 
his servants would fight for his kingdom as 
though it were a civil, not a spiritual institu- 
tion, and when compulsion and persecution 
would be the instruments to which they 
would resort under pretence of repelling 
Christ’s enemies, or increasing the number 
of his adherents. ‘The doom of persecuting 
Churches and persecutors is here, therefore, 
forewritten by him who, from the first, dis- 








r Isaiah liii, 10.—s Lam. iv, 20. 





claimed such officious disciples, even when 
so far sincere as to believe they were “doing 
God service.” “They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword ;” by the awakened 
vengeance, often of injured communities de- 
barred of the rights of conscience, or the 
slower but still certain vengeance of Him 
who especially abhors all zeal which is not 
animated by the mild flame of charity. 

Verse 53. Twelve legions of .angels.— 
Peter’s trust in the wisdom and eare of God 
is here reproved. ‘Is my Father less con- 
cerned for my safety than thou? And were 
it necessary, would he not in answer to my 
prayer, even now, apri, in this very junc~ 
ture, surround me not with a few weak disci- 
ples, but with twelve legions of angels?” 
‘The Roman legion, to which the allusion pro- 
bably is, was composed, at this period, of six 
thousand men. 

Verse 54. But how then shall the Scrip- 
tures be fulfilled? &c.—Peter’s ignorance 
of the Seriptures is also reproved; the pre- 
dictions and types of which most unequivo- 
cally declare that “the Messiah should be 
cut off,” and that even by the instrumentality 
of unjust men, he should “ pour out his soul 
unto death, and make imtercession for the 
transgressors.” But by thus referring to 
the declarations of the prophets, our Lord not 
only’ reproved Peter, but placed a support 
beneath the faith of his disciples, which 
might otherwise have been fatally shaken by 
the occurrences which followed, to them so 
mysterious and unexpected. 

Verse 55. As against a thief, §c.—This 
is a trait of dignity. While he submitted to 
it, he spurned the degradation of the manner 
of his apprehension, hunted out by night with 
torches and lanterns as a thief who was 
hiding himself from justice, and dared not 
appear by day. He reminds them, there- 
fore, that he had appeared among them 
openly, daily teaching in. the temple, his 
whole conduct and doctrine being made ma- 
nifest to all, when he might have been appre- 
hended had any just charge been laid against 
him. ‘Thus were their treachery and cow- 
ardice reproved. 

Verse 56. But this was done, that the 
Scriptures might be fulfilled.—This is not a 
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filled; Then all the disciples forsook 
him, and fled. obs 

57 § t And they that had laid hold on 
Jesus led him away to Caiaphas the 
high priest, where the scribes and the 
elders were assembled. 

58 But Peter followed him afar off 
unto the high priest’s palace, and went 
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in, and sat with the servants, to see the 
end. 

59 Now the chief priests, and elders, 
and all the council, sought false witness 
against Jesus, to put him to death ; 

60 But found none: yea, though many 
false witnesses came, yet found they none. 
At the last came two false witnesses. 





_ t Mark xiv, 53; Luke xxii, 54; 





remark of the evangelist thrown into the 
account, as the division of the verses would 
intimate, but the continuance of the address 
of Christ to those who came to apprehend 
him: not-indeed designed for their instruc- 
tion, but for ours. Those Scriptures were 
fulfilled by the circumstances of our Lord’s 
apprehension, which foretold the treachery 
of Judas, the leader of the band, and by all 
those also which refer to his humiliation in 


being accounted and treated as the lowest) 


criminals. Thus, as to Judas, Psalm xli, 9: 
“Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I 
trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath 
lifted up his heel against me.” And, with 
reference to his being treated as a_trans- 
gressor, and as a thief, Isaiah’s words, he 
was ‘numbered with the transgressors,” may 
apply both to his apprehension in the man- 
ner of criminals of this class, and his being 
placed between two of them on the cross ; 
although, doubtless, it has also a more ex- 
tended meaning. The desertion of the dis- 
ciples, immediately added, fulfilled another 


scripture before quoted from Zechariah.—- 


The shepherd being smitten, the sheep were 
then scattered. 

Verse 57. To Caiaphas the high priest.— 
He was led first to Annas, the father-in-law of 
Caiaphas ; but as nothing of importance took 
place there, this circumstance is omitted by 
all the evangelists except John. Why he 
was first taken to Annas, who had. been de- 
posed from the high priest’s office by the 
Romans, does not appear. He, however, 
sent him bound to Caiaphas, in whose palace 
the great council had assembled to determine 
his case. 

Verse 58. Peter followed him afar off. — 
Between the period of Christ’s being taken 
to Annas, and thence to Caiaphas, Peter, and 
also John, appear to have recovered their 
fright, and to have followed their Master to 
his place of trial; but Peter afar off, as fear- 
ful of being discovered ; and it was probably 
this parleying with his fears which increased 
them, and led to those shameful acts which 
followed. 

. The high priest’s palace.—The word avdy 
properly signifies an open court, but sometimes 
is used for the building also to which it is at- 
tached. Here it seems to signify the inte- 


rior court in the middle of a ‘arge oriental | 
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house, which was generally in the form of a 
square, enclosing this area. The court itself 
was open at the top. ees 

Verse 59. Sought false witnesses.—They 
sought them among the by-standers, probably 
offering bribes by their officers, or inviting — 
those who were zealous for their law to come 
forward to secure the condemnation of so 
great a reputed subverter of it. False pro- 
phets, seducers of the people to idolatry, and 
blasphemers were to be put to death; and 
the object was, to obtain witnesses to prove 
either that he was a false prophet or a blas- 
phemer; but as the law required that, in 
capital cases, two or three witnesses should 
agree in their testimony, and it was necessa- 
ry also to lay something like consistent and 
plausible evidence before the Roman govern- 
or, in order to secure his confirmation of their 
sentence, they kept up some appearance of re- 
gard at least to their forms of justice. These, 
however, appear, from Maimonides, to have 
been extremely lax in case of persons charged 
with the spiritual offences above mentioned. 
“The judgment of a deceiver is not as the 
rest of capital punishments: his witnesses 
are hid, and he has no premonition or warn- 
ing as the rest of those that are put to death ; 
and if he goes out of the sanhedrim acquit- 
ted, and. one says, I ean prove the charge 
against him, they turn him back ; but if he 
goes out condemned, and one says, I can 
prove him innocent, they do not put him 
again on his trial.” Of these loose notions 
in the administration of justice, on such oc- 
casions, the Jewish council appear in the 
case of our Lord to have largely availed them- 
selves, to proceed against him in the most 
unjust and malignant manner. 

Verse 60. They found none.—They found 
many willing, but none who said what was to 
their purpose; many ready to pervert some 
acts or words of our Lord to support a crimi- 
nal charge, but ali so vague or incredible, 
vhat even they could not receive their testi- 
mony ; and thus his real innocence was made 
the more apparent from the encouragement 
held out to present charges against him. 

At the last came two false witnesses, G¢.— 
Two who seemed to be agreed to depose that 
he had said, I am able to destroy the temple 
of God, and to, build it in three days. To 
speak against the temple was deemed a capi- 
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61 And said, This fellow said, "I am 
able to destroy the temple of God, and 
to build it in three days. : 

62. And the high priest, arose, and said 


unto him, Answerest thou nothing ? what. 


is it which these witness against thee? 
63. But Jesus held his peace. And 
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tal offence. For prophesying against the 
city and temple Jeremiah was said to be 
worthy of death by the priests and prophets 
of his day, Jer. xxvi, 11, 12. And it was 
one of the capital charges laid by the false 
witnesses againt Stephen, that he had spoken 
“< blasphemous words against this holy place.” 
“Yet,” adds St. Mark, “their witness did 
not agree together.” It was a perversion of 
his words, “ Destroy this temple,” meaning 
the temple of his body, ‘“‘and in three days 
will I raise it up;” their version of which 
was, | win destroy, or, as St. Mark has it, 
1 am aste to destroy, the temple of God; 
two different propositions, which point out 
the discrepancy of those two witnesses, if 
we suppose St. Matthew to give the words of 
one, and St. Mark those of the other. Even 
had the words been as they stated, yet, as the 
declaration as to the destruction of the temple 
was accompanied with the promise to build 
it up again in three days, the words could 
not fairly be construed into speaking AGAINST, 
or blaspheming. the temple because of the 
promise of its restoration. All this, how- 
ever, availed nothing; and, his condemna- 
tion being resolved upon, the high priest 
assumes that the witnesses had deposed a 
consistent capital charge; and, seeing no 
eagerness in our Lord to reply, he arose, as 
if for the purpose of intimidation, and in or- 
der to draw from Christ something which, by 
his own perverse handling, might eorrobo- 
rate the accusation, and demands, Answerest 
thou nothing to what these witness against 
thee? ‘ 

Verse 63. But Jesus held his peace, g§e.— 
The silence of our Lord has been often ac- 
counted for by interpreters, from his perceiv- 
ing that this unjust tribunal was determined 
upon his destruction; but that would have 
been a reason for his preserving the same 
silence throughout the trial. His silence had 
a deeper meaning: he knew that the wisdom 
of God had appointed that he should be found 
guilty upon a charge which was in fact the 
great truth by which he was glorified, name- 
ly, that he professed to be the Son of God ; 

and his silence wholly baffled the intention 
of the high priest, who evidently was not 
quite bold enough to pronounce sentence up- 
on so vague a charge without fortifying it by 
what he might draw forth from our Lord 
himself. To that charge therefore our Lord 
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the high priest answered and said unto 
- I adjure thee by the living God, that 
thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, 
the Son of God. es 

- 64 Jesus saith unto him, Thou 
hast. said: nevertheless I say unto 
you, Y Hereafter shall ye see the Son 
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answered nothing ; and the high priest wholly 
quits it in order to question him upon a higher 
and graver matter, as to whether, as had 
been commonly reported, he had professed to 
be, not. merely the Messiah, but. the Christ, 
the Son of God. No one appears to have 
been present who had heard our Lord make 
this profession, although he had done it on a 
few occasions publicly; and this gives the 
reason why the high priest, who knew how 
certainly this would decide the case against 
him with the sanhedrim, laid him under so 
solemn an adjuration, I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether thou be 
the Christ, the Son of God. This was a 
Jewish mode of placing a witness under oath ; 
and after such a sanction, when adjured by a 
magistrate, the answer of the witness was, 
as we should express it, upon oath. ‘By some 
it is affirmed that an accused person so ad- 
jured, was obliged. to answer ; but this does 
not certainly appear from any authority ad- 
duced. Silence would, however, after so 
solemn a form, tend greatly to increase sus~ 
picion against him. Our Lord, however, 
hesitated not, bet answered under the oath 
laid upon him: a sufficient proof that his own 
command in the sermon on the mount, Swear 
not at el, did not relate to judicial oaths ; for 
he himself submitted in this respect to the 
practice of the Jewish courts. , F 

Verse 64. Thou hast said.—This is a He- 
brew form of assent or affirmation, equivalent 
to, “It is truly so as thou hast said ;” I am 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. 

Nevertheless I say unto you.—I1Any ought 
here, as the connection shows, to be rendered, 
not nevertheless, but moreover ; for Christ in 
addition to this confession uttered a solemn 
prediction of his coming in glory to judge 
the world, 

The right hand of power.—That is, the 
right hand of God; for in the language of 
the Jews God is sometimes called power. 
St. Luke has ‘the power of God.” The 
meaning is, at the right hand of the powerful 
or almighty God. ‘ 

The clouds of heaven.—This phrase not 
only marks the majesty and glory of Christ’s 
advent, making as it were ‘‘ the clouds his 
chariot, and riding upon the wings of the 
wind ;” but shows that he referred to the 
celebrated prophecy in Dan. vii, “I saw in 
the night visions, and, behold, one like unto 
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of man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven. ‘ ; . 

65 Then the high priest. rent his 
clothes, saying, He hath spoken blas- 
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phemy ; what farther need have we of 
witnesses? behold, now ye have heard 
his blasphemy. 

66 What think ye? They answered 
and said, He is guilty of death. 





the Son of man came with the clouds of hea- 
ven, and came to the Ancient of Days, and 
they brought him near before him. And there 
was given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom,” &c. This prophecy our Lord ap- 
plied to himself, and declared that as rHz Son 
OF MAN, as well as THE Son or Gop, having 
received this universal kingdom, they who 
now sat as his judges should see him invested 
with its glories, and armed with its sovereign 
authority ; and that thus his claims both as 
the Curist, and THz Son or Gop, should be 
established, to the confusion and punishment 
of those that rejected him. 

Verse 65. Rent his clothes.—The hich 
priest was forbidden by the law to rend his 
garments; but this appears to be intended 
only of funeral occasions. Upon the hearing 
of blasphemy the Jewish canons of more mo- 
dern times obliged every Israelite to rend his 
clothes, as a token of indignation, asto- 
nishment, and grief; and the judges of a 
court, upon a trial of blasphemy, were enjoin- 
ed, upon hearing the words of the blasphemy, 
as repeated by the witnesses, to stand up and 
rend their garments. In this, therefore, 
Caiaphas probably followed the custom of 
his age, or else, by this affectation of pecu- 
liar and passionate indignation, gave rise to 
it in future times. The dress of the high 
priest out of the temple was not different from 
that of other Jews, so that the proper pontifi- 
eal garments were not on this occasion rent. 

Blasphemy.—That species of blasphemy 
which consisted, not in denying God’s attri- 
butes, or using reproachful and irreverent 
language against him, but in attributing to 
himself, deemed by them a mere man, the 
majesty and glory peculiar to God. 

Verse 66. He is guilty of death.He is 
€0X0¢, Obnoxious, liable to death; that is, 
he deserves to die. This is to be considered 
as the sentence of the council, to whom, as 
the president, the high priest put the case ; 
artfully, however, endeavouring to influence 
their suffrages, by assuming that he had 
spoken blasphemy, and that there was now no 
need of witnesses. In all civil cases the power 
of life and death had been taken away from 
the Jewish courts by the Romans; but in 
matters of their religion they had still the 
power to inflict capital punishments, yet the 
sentence of the sanhedyim was to be confirm- 
ed by the Roman governor before it could be 
executed. ‘The proper punishment of a blas- 
phemer by their law was stoning; but they 
were anxious to have our Lord crucified, 
which was a Roman punishment : they there- 





fore not only sought from Pilate a confirma- 
tion of their sentence; but set themselves to 
induce Pilate to treat him also as an enemy to 
Cesar, and a seditious opposer of the Roman 
government, in order that the Roman sol- 
diery might have the charge of his execution. 
Their motive probably was: the fear lest the 
populace, who favoured him, should, upon 
seeing him led out to be stoned, accompanied 
only by a civil force, attempt to rescue him ; 
which they dared not attempt when the 
Roman garrison was under arms to carry his 
crucifixion into effect. But in this the over- 
ruling providence of God was manifest ; for 
he was to endure the most shameful and tor- 
turing death, and to fulfil the words of Serip- 
ture, ‘Cursed is every one that is hanged on 
a tree.” 

Two questions may now be briefly consi- 
dered : What was the alleged blasphemy for 
which our Lord was condemned? and in what 
did the guilt of his judges consist? As to 
the first, nothing can be more plain than that 
he could not be condemned simply for pro- 
fessing to be the Messiah, against which 
there was no law; and it would have been 
most absurd for a people who were anxiously 
waiting from age to age for the appearance 
of Messiah, to have:made it capital for any 
one to profess himself to be the Messiah. 
Nor was he condemned because, professing 
to be the Messiah, he failed to prove himself 
so, and was therefore ‘‘a deceiver;” for no 
proof was demanded, no trial of his claim es- 
tablished ; but from his own simple confession 
of what he was, not even with reference to 
the deposition of the two witnesses respecting 
his threatening to destroy the temple, he was 
adjudged “ ouilty of death.” If then it was 
not because he said, I am THe Curist, that 
he was so condemned, it follows that it was 
because he added to this the profession that 
he. was the Son of God, and would be de- 
monstrated as such by the dignity. and glory 
of his second coming in the clouds of heaven. 
And as we find that on having previously 
professed himself to be the Son of God, the 
Jews took up stones to stone him as a blas- 
phemer, it is clear that they understood that 
this profession implied an assumption of Di- 
vinity ; which our Lord himself never treated 
as a mistake, by explaining the phrase in any — 
lower sense than they understood it in, either 
on the occasions referred to, or on his trial. 
This then was the alleged blasphemy for 
which our Lord was sentenced to death by 
the sanhedrim; and this was acknowledged 
by the Jews themselves, who urged his death, 
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and buffeted him; and others smote him 
with * the palms of their hands, 
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68 Saying, Prophesy: unto: us, thou 
Christ, Who is he that smote thee ? 
69 9 x Now Peter sat without in the 
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and mocked him upon the cross, “ because 
he said he was the Son of God.” ‘Thus our 
Lord witnessed to this great truth before his 
judges, not only that he was ‘“‘the Son of 
man,” and the Messiah; but also, as imply- 
ing the lofty claim of Divinity, that he was 
THE Son or Gop. As to the second point, 
the guilt of his judges, it may indeed be said, 
that, believing him to be a mere man, and | 
yet hearing him assume to himself a claim 
and a titleof Divinity, on their own principles 
and views they could do nothing less than 
convict him. But this plausible palliation 
has no foundation. The trial was for an al- 
leged spiritual offence, and involved therefore 
theological principles to be determined solely 
by their own Scriptures. Our Lord professed 
to be the Messiah; there could be no blas- 
phemy simply in that: and if he- added. to 
that the claim of “Son of God,” and de- 
elared also that, he would come ‘“‘in the clouds 
of heaven,” their own Scriptures had entitled 
the Messiah “the Son of God,” as in the 
second Psalm; and. had declared thai he 
should come in the clouds of heaven, as in 
the prophecy of Daniel, to which our Lord 
referred. Both these passages their most 
ancient commentators, authorities in their 
own Church, refer to the Messiah; and the 
whole question, therefore, between the sanhe- 
drim and Jesus, had his trial been conducted 
with any thing like honesty and fairness, was 
whether he had given, or could give, sufii- 
cient proofs of his being the Messiah ; for if 
so, the rest, according to their Scriptures, 
the only law they could follow. in this case, 
necessarily followed: he. was the Son of 
God, according to David; and he would 
come in the clouds of heaven, according to 
Daniel. Instead, however, of proceeding in 
this manner, they closed their eyes upon all 
the proofs he had given of his being the Mes- 
siah,—upon the evidence especially of that 
stupendous miracle which he had. so lately 
wrought in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
the raising of Lazarus; of which, indeed, it 
is probable that some of the council had been 
witnesses, and of which none could be igno- 
rant: nor did they seek on the occasion of 
his trial any new or more satisfactory proof; 
but surrendering themselves at once to 
their prejudices and hatred, first assumed 
that he was an impostor, then suborned wit- 
nesses to substantiate a charge of blasphemy, 
and finally determined his own confession to 
be blasphemous; which it could not be, pro- 
vided he was the Messiah,—the grand point 
on which the whole tured, but which they 
determined not to investigate. Thus justice | 





could not be more violently outraged by a 
court; and the fierce determination with 
which they sought his death is the strongest 
proof that the. truth of his professions, and 
consequently his innocence, was a subject on 
which they not only did not desire informa- 
tion, but on which these blood-thirsty perse- 
cutors determined to admit none. ‘The cir- 
cumstanees of the case, also demonstrated 
this: their bargaining with one of his disci- 
ples to betray him; their apprehension of 
him secretly inthe night, although he was, 
as he himself alleged, daily in the temple ; 
and the indecent haste with which they pro- 
ceeded on so important a trial, beginning and 
completing it in the might, contrary to the 
Jewish canons, which enjoined that .“‘ capi- 
tal causes should be tried in the day, and 
finished in the day ;” and, finally, the tumul- 
tuous manner in which they resisted all the 
efforts of the Roman governor to save him, 
—preferring the liberation of a notorious and 
pestilent robber, to one who had gone about 
doing good, and against whom they could find 
no consistent accusation. 

Verse 67. Spit in his face.—This, in all 
nations, has been held to be an expression 
of the utmost contempt and abhorrence. 
The persons who inflicted this and other 
indignities were probably the officers and 
creatures of the sanhedrim, then in attend- 
ance, to whose rudeness he was surrender- 
ed as soon as the sentence of guilty had been 
pronounced. 

Buffeted him; and others smote, gc.— 
KodagiZe signifies to smite with clenched 
fist; pamiZaw, to strike with the palm of 
the hand.” And to blows, no doubt severe, 
they added derision of his prophetic cha- 
racter; for, having blindfolded him, they 
said, Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, Who 
is it that smote thee? Such is the first 
affecting scene of our Lord’s humiliation 
and passion; and yet in these. minor cir- 
cumstances of contumely and insult, with 
what astonishing particularity were the 
words of prophecy fulfilled, and that by the 
perfect free agency of these violent, men ! 


“T gave my back to the smiters, and my 


cheeks to’ them that plucked off the hair. 
I hid not my face from shame and _ spit- 
ting.” 

Verse 69. Peter sat without in the palace. 
—In the cavdAy, or open interior . court, 
which is said by Mark to be “beneath ;” so 
that the vestibule, «vAwv,.in which the 
sanhedrim had assembled, was somewhat 
elevated; and what was transacted there 
was probably visible to those in the _ 
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palace: and a damsel came unto him, 
saying, Thou also wast with Jesus of 
Galilee. 

70 But he denied before them all, say~ 
ing, I know not what thou sayest. 

71 And when he was gone out into 
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the porch, another maid saw him, and 
said unto them that were there, This 
fellow was also with Jesus of Nazareth. 

72 And again he denied with an oath, 
I-do not know the man. 
73 And after a while came unto him 





court. The three first evangelists give the 
denials of Peter in a continuous narrative, 
which, as being distinct from, though con- 
temporaneous with, the trial of our Lord, 
was a matter of indifference. It was also, as 
Macknight observes, optional whether it was 
related before or after our Lord’s trial. 
The two first evangelists narrate it after, St. 
Luke. before; but “St. John has preseryed 
the exact order of the proceedings, begin- 
ning with the first. denial, which-happened 
immediately after Peter entered. the court 
of the high priest’s house, then giving the 
history of the trial as the principal fact, 
and concluding with the subsequent denials.” 

Verse 69. A damsel came to him.—This 
female servant was the portress of the gate, 
the same who had let in Peter through the 
intercession of John who was already in 
the court: this circumstance probably made 
the woman conclude that Peter as well as 
John was a disciple of Christ; for if John 
obtained admission, he was ‘‘known to the 
high priest,” John xviii, 15; and it could 
scarcely be unknown that for several. years 
he had been in attendance upon Christ. 
St. Matthew makes the damsel directly 
charge Peter with being a disciple: St. 
John speaks interrogatively.; but the inter- 
rogation there is not to be understood as 
used for inquiry, but as a stronger mode of 
putting an affirmation. 

Verse 70. Denied before all.—Before all 
the officers of justice, and others who were 
in the court, and that in the most explicit 
manner; I know not what thow sayest, 
being a common form of denying any know- 
ledge of a fact or person. ‘The publicity 
of this denial was a great aggravation of 
Peter’s sin. 

Verse 71. And when he was gone out into 
the porch.—The porch, rvdwy, was the vesti- 
bule or hall in which the trial of our Lord 
was conducted, and opened into the interior 
court in which Peter was, at the fire, with the 
servants. In this place and company he still 
was at his second denial, John xviii, 25; and 
St. Matthew’s words, eeASovra dz avrov sig 
Tov wuAWVa, s1OSv HuUTOV AAA, May indicate 
no more than that he was in the act of go- 
ing, or gave indications of his intention to go, 
into the hall where the court sat, when a 
second maid challenged him with being a 
follower of Jesus of Nazareth, From Peter's 
reply, as recorded by St. Luke, “ Man, I am 
not,” it may be presumed that the maid’s 
challenge was taken up by the by-standers, 





in whose presence it was made, and to whom 
the information was indeed given, and by one 
of the men it was pressed more eagerly than 
the rest, and to him therefore Peter’s denial 
of the maid’s allegation was directed. This 
denial was, however, accompanied by an 
oath: he denied yws6’ opxov, thinking, no 
doubt, that a second accusation needed to be 
rebutted by a solemn appeal to Heaven; his 
fears: and a carnal policy hiding, for the mo- 
ment, from his conscience the enormity of the 
foul crime of a direct perjury. 

Verse 73. They that stood by.—Peter, 
according to St, Matthew and St. Mark, was 
the third time charged with being a follower 
of Jesus, by those “ that stood by ;” but as all 
did not probably speak at once, but having 
observed, no doubt, something peculiar in 
Peter’s manner, as was natural, considering 
his circumstances, they prosecuted their scru- 
tiny into the strongly-suspected fact, by put- 
ting one forward to urge their suspicions upon 
him. St. Luke therefore relates generally, 
that another man now charged him; and St. 
John, with greater particularity, tells us, that 
this man was the kinsman of Malchus, whose 


‘ear Peter had cut off. From St. Luke we 


learn that about an hour elapsed between Pe- 
ter’s second and third denial: yet that space 
had not brought him to any due sense of the 
ereat fault which he had committed ; for he 
now began to curse and to swear, I know 
not the man. The charge had indeed been 
brought so close to: him, that he ‘probably 
thought that only the most desperate course 
could extricate him from present danger, 
the fear of which absorbed every other con- 
sideration. What indeed could he say? 
“Truly, thou art one of them, for thy speech 
bewrayeth thee ;” his most intimate followers 
are known to be Galileans, and thy speech 
shows that thou art a Galilean; and beside, 
did I not see thee in the garden with him? 
—a shrewd hint that he suspected him to be 
the man who had cut off the ear of his rela- 
tive; and this no doubt increased Peter's 
terror. Thus was this once ‘bold but frail 
man placed in circumstances in which he 
must take the risk of suffering and dying 
with his Lord, or of sinning in a high and 
almost desperate degree. He failed again © 
in the trial; for no man gains strength to 
resist greater evils by complying with the 
lesser, but is, on the contrary, the more 
powerfully disposed to add one offence to 
another. On the first charge he simply 
though explicitly denies; on the second, he 
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they that. stood by, and said to Peter, 
Surely thou also art one of them; for 
thy speech bewrayeth thee. 

74 Then began he to curse and 
to swear, saying, | know not the man. 
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appeals, by an oath to God; on the third, he 
adds violent and gross profaneness to perjury : 
Then began he to curse and to swear, to ac- 
company his appeals to God with impreca- 
tions upon himself if he spoke falsely, when 
he declared, J know not the man. -Karava- 
dswasiZewv is to declare any one to be xara- 
vabeua, accursed and execrable, and therefore 
liable to the greatest punishments in this and 
the future world; and when used of a man’s 
own self, is, under some condition, to impre-' 
cate the Divine vengeance upon himself.— 
Many MSS. read xaradsuariZeiv, but the 
sense shows that a mistake must have oc- 
curred in transcription ; for the softer import 
of this word not only does not agree with 
the swearing which is also ascribed to him, 
but is contrary to Mark xiv, 71: “ But 
he began avadswariZ civ xo owvuei, to curse 
and to ‘swear;”.as in the text, only without 
the intensive xara. Opvve is to swear by 
the name of God. So deep and shameful 
was the fall of Peter! It is recorded by all 
the evangelists ; and is both a striking proof 
of their integrity, and a lasting admonition to 
all to beware of the two fatal evils, self con- 
fidence and unwatchfulness.  “‘ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

‘Thy speech bewrayeth thee.—Bewray is an 
old English word which signifies to reveal or 
discover. Thus Spenser :-— 

“ Man by nothing is so well bewrayed # 
As by his manners.” 

St. Mark has it, “ Thou art a Galilean; and 
thy speech agreeth thereunto;” the dialect 
of Galilee being more rude than that of Ju- 
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And immediately the cock © crew. 

75 And Peter remembered the word 
of Jesus, which said unto him, Before the 
cock crow, thoushalt deny me thrice. 
And he went out, and wept bitterly. 





dea. Hence the Talmudists say, “The law 
was confirmed in the hands of the men of 
Judah, who were careful of their language ; 
but not in the hands of the men of Galilee, 
who were not careful of their language.”— 
Peter was therefore known to be a Galilean 
by his style and pronunciation, just as the men 
of Ephraim were detected by the test-word 
Shibboleth. 

Verse 74. And wnmediately the cock crew. 
—And at the fulfilment of this signal, we 
learn from St. Luke that ‘the Lord turned . 
and looked upon Peter.” The interior of 
the vestibule or hall in which our Lord was 
enduring his trial was within view, of those 
who were in the court, so distant that they 
could not hear distinctly what was said, but 
near enough for our Lord to convey by his look 
to Peter that he knew what had occurred, that 
he rextT that he had committed the sin against 
which he had warned him, and to fix his 
attention upon the crowing of the cock as the 
accomplishment of his prediction. This was 
the last cock crow, or about three in the 
morning. ; 

Verse 75. And he went out, d:c.—Over- 
whelmed by remorse and shame, he left the 
place, going out of the court probably into 
some secret place, and wept bitterly; the 
depth.of his sorrow, and the abundance of 
his tears, poured forth from a truly broken 
and a contrite spirit, answering to the great- 
ness of his offence. St. Mark has-expressed 
this with’ inimitable pathos and simplicity : 
“ And when HE THOUGHT THEREON, he wept.” 
See note on Mark xiv, 72. ' 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


1. Christ is delivered bound to Pilate. 3 Judas hangeth himself. 19 Pilate, admonished of 
his wife, 24 washeth hisshands: 26 and looseth Barabbas. 29 Christ is crowned with thorns, 


34 crucified, 40 reviled, 50 dieth, and is buried: 


1 Wuen morning was come, “all the 
chief priests and elders of the people took 
counsel against Jesus to put him to death : 


66 his sepulchre is sealed, and watched. 


2 And when they had bound him, they 
led him away, and delivered him to 
Pontius Pilate, the governor. 





a Mark xv,1; Luke xxii, 66; 


John xviii, 28, 





CHAPTER XXVII. Verse 1. Took 
counsel to put him to death.—They had al- 
ready pronounced him “ guilty of death,” and 
now they take counsel to carry the sentence 
into effect. In this two things were to be 
effected: one was to obtain the confirmation 
of their sentence from Pilate; the other, so 





to mix up charges of seditious designs against 
the Roman power, with the pretended offence 
against their religion, as to engage the Ro- 
man governor to take his execution upon 
himself, and to carry it into effect in the Ro- 
man mode by crucifixion. See note on chap. 
xxvi, 66. 


3 § Then Judas, which had betrayed 
him, when he saw that he was condemn- 
ed, repented himself, and brought again 


the thirty pieces’ of silver to the chief 
priests and elders, 


Verse 2. Pontius Pilate the governor.— 
Pilate has here the title of yysuwv, which 
properly belonged'to the proconsular or pro- 
pretorian governors of the Roman provinces ; 
because, though only precurator of Judea, 
which was an inferior dignity, he had the 
proconsular power of life and death, which 
was not unusual in the lesser provinces. 
Hence, although Josephus calls him emirpo- 
qos, or procurator, he sometimes gives him 
the higher title also, and thus confirms the 
aecuracy of the evangelist. 

Verses 3-8. Then Judas, when he saw 
that he was condemned, §c.—This circum- 
stance brought even Judas to repentance, 
that is, it awakened the horror of his con- 
science that he had been the means of mur- 
dering a person who he knew was guiltless 
of any crime. He had obtained the cursed 
pelf, the hope of which had blinded his judg- 
ment and stifled the struggles of his better 
feelings; and, the infatuating prize being in 
possession, the passion had subsided, reason 
had resumed her functions, the whole extent 
of his baseness and guilt flashed upon his 
soul, with the fears of the righteous retribu- 
tion which awaited him. He repented him- 
self, indeed; he would probably have parted 
with the world for the moment, avaricious as 
he was, if the foul, the damning deed could 
have been undone; but the result proved, 
that, strong and agonizing as this feeling was, 
it was not ‘‘ godly sorrow, which worketh re- 
pentance unto salvation ;” it was the repent- 
ance of the damned at the day of judgment, 
when the gate of mercy is for ever shut; for 
the wo was upon him, the wo of Him whom 
he had basely betrayed. Still, before he was 
permitted to execute upon himself that last 
act which was to seal his eternal destiny, his 
remorse was so overruled, as to force from 
even him a public declaration of the blame- 
less character of the Master of whom he had 
been so unworthy and false a disciple ; a tes- 
timony which was to be perpetuated by the 
purchase of a field, and the imposition of a 
new name upon it, arising out of the cireum- 
stance of its purchase, which should render 
it a public monument for time to come both 
of the truth of the fact, and the evidence it 
affords to the innocency of our Lord, and the 
malice of his unjust judges. The whole ac- 
tion is most vividly represented, and the more 
impressively so from the absence of all emo- 
tion in the evangelical narrative in this as 
well as all other the most moving scenes. 
He comes to the chief priests and elders, as- 
sembled in council, in the chamber appointed 
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4 Saying, [ have sinned in that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood. And they 
said, What is that tous? see thou to 
that. 

5 And-he cast down the pieces of 





for the sittings of that court, in a part of the 
temple, whither they seem to have adjourn- 
ed from the house of Caiaphas; he brings 
with him the thirty pieces of silver, wrung 
from the grasp of his covetousness by his 
agonized conscience ; he declares to his em- 
ployers that he had sinned, that he had be- - 
trayed innocent blood ; and when they refused - 
to take back the money, he casts it down in 
the temple, as though his possession of it only 
heightened his torment; departs, and hangs 
himself, unable to sustain life, and bear the 
light of offended Heaven! The cold villany 
of the chief priests and elders, the leading 
magistrates and judges of the Jewish nation, 
stands in singular contrast to this; but ts 
equally forcible as a testimony to the unjust 
manner in which our Lord had been treated 
at his trial. What is that to us? see thou te 
that: as though they were not equally guilty 
who used a wicked instrument to accomplish 
an unjust purpose, as the instrument himself; 
and as though they were not bound to receive 
this evidence of a repenting traitor in his 
favour, and give it its due weight in their 
representation of the case to the Roman go- 
vernor. Thus the judges, by proclaiming 
their own guilt, demonstrated by their san- 
guinary obduracy, as fully as Judas by his 
remorse, the triumphant innocence of our 
blessed Lord of every thing which could ren- 
der him, according to their unjust sentence, 
“ouilty of death.” But the evidence does 
not close here, and the reader will mark 
what follows. 

And the chief priests took the silver pieces, 
and said, It is not. lawful, ¢c.—The money 
cast away by Judas is now to be disposed of, 
and they determined that it could not lawfully 
be put into the treasury, xopGavay, the place 
where the offerings for the service of the 
temple were put; thus verifying our Lord's 
words, “ Straining out the gnat, and swallow- 
ing a camel,” purchasing innocent blood with 
the money, and yet scrupling to deposit it in 
a sacred place; but thus tacitly and uninten- 
tionally declaring that it had been the wages 
of iniquity, and was itself polluted by the un- 
holy purpose to which it had been appropri- 
ated. This scruple rested on no written law; 
but they probably reasoned from analogy: if 
“the hire of a harlot,” Deut. xxiii, 18, was 
not to be offered to God in pursuance of a 
vow ; how much more the money by which 
a life had been purchased, and, they might 
have added, by which spotless innocence had 
been betrayed and murdered! After taking 
counsel on this point, they agreed, under an 
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silver in the temple, b and departed, and | 


went and hanged himself. 

6 And the chief priests took the silver 
pieces, and said, It is not lawful for to 
put them into the treasury, because it is 
the price of blood. 


b Acts i, 18. 
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7 And they took: counsel, and bought 
with them the potter’s field, to bury 
strangers in. 

8 Wherefore that field was called, 
¢ The field of blood, unto this day. 

9 Then was fulfilled that which was 





ce Acts i, 19: 





overruling providence, to purchase “ the pot- 
ter’s field,” so called, probably because pot- 
ters’ earth had been dug out of it ; and being 
now exhausted of that material, and unfit for 
any agriculture, its value was small, and it 
was therefore purchased for the mean price 
of “thirty pieces of silver.” From this time 
the field was called Aceldama, the field of 
blood; not, we may well conjecture, from 
the imposition of that name upon it by the 
chief priests, as by popular and habitual de- 
signation. Thus it remained marked with 
this-new and expressive name, both as a 
proof of the fact, if it should ‘be hereafter 
questioned, and a memorial of that remorse 
ef Judas, for his treachery, which afforded so 
striking a proof of the guiltlessness of his 
betrayed Master. The ‘ ordering” of Divine 
providence in these events was most signal, 
and not less in the overruled purpose of the 
Jewish sanhedrim in the use to which they 
applied it; for by making it a burial place it 
was the longer preserved, by the respect paid 
to places appropriated to such purposes, 
from obliteration, and might probably remain 
marked by its tombs, the tombs of strangers, 
long after the capture of Jerusalem. At all 
events, it remained till after the publication 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel in Judea; and as he 
could not relate a fact as notorious to all the 
inhabitants without being contradicted, if not 
truly stated, so the fact being established, the 
history with which it stood connected was 
confirmed by a durable and visible monument. 
To the publicity of the fact Peter appeals, 
Acts i, 19. And it was known to all the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, insomuch’ as that 
field is called in their proper tongue Acelda- 
ma, that is to say, ‘‘the field of blood.” Je- 
rome says, that it was to be seen in his days 
in Alia, (the name of the city built upon the 
site of Jerusalem,) on the south side of 
Mount Sion. 


The mode in which Judas dommitced sui-. 


cide has exercised the ingenuity of critics, 
ancient and modern. This has arisen from 
a supposed discrepancy between the account 
of Matthew and that of Peter in Acts i, 18, 
who.says nothing of hanging, but states that, 
falling headlong, he burst. asunder in the 
midst, and all his bowels gushed out. Sui- 
cer’s Thesaurus shows the different opinions 
ef the fathers. Among the moderns some 
suppose he died of suffocation from grief; 
others, from rage and remorse; and that 











after death his body swelled and burst. 
Campbell translates, “he went away and 
strangled himself,” leaving the mode unde- 
termined; Wakefield, “was choked with 
grief,” following Hammond and still older 
commentators. All, however, acknowledge 
that the word used by Matthew commonly 
means to hang one’s self; of which classical 
examples are abundant, as also examples 
from the Septuagint. The ancient versions 
too give the same sense; nor is there the 
least inconsistency between the statement of 
the evangelist and St. Peter, in Acts i, 18; 
and no necessity therefore exists to strain 
the meaning of the passage of the former, 
arerbuv anrnyzaro, he went and hanged 
himself into any unusual sense. St Matthew. 
relates the fact and mode of his suicide 
generally ; St. Peter, to mark more strongly 
the infliction: of the Divine vengeance upon 
so wretched a criminal, dwells upon these 
additional circumstances in his death, which 
so. strikingly impressed it with the character 
of asupernatural retribution. He hanged him- 
self; but, apyvng yevouevog, becoming pros- 
trate, that is, falling headlong or rather upon 
his face,—either after death, or during the 
struggles of death, being violently cast down 
from the place where he was hanging by the 
hand of avenging Heaven, in order to make 
him a public example,—he burst asunder, 
and all his bowels gushed out. _'That some- 
thing preternatural is implied in this account, 
appears evident from the description of his 
body : for this effect could not follow from the 
mere breaking of the rope and his falling upon 
the ground, unless he had chosen a precipice 
for the place of his execution, which indeed 
some have supposed, but without any war- 
rant from the history, or the real import of 
the terms employed. 

Verse 9. Thenwas fufilled, ¢c.—Because 
in these words the prophecy said to have 
been fulfilled is referred to Jeremy the pro- 
phet, attempts have been made, but in vain, 
to find in the writings of Jeremiah something 
corresponding with them. The quotation is 
manifestly from Zechariah xi, 12, 13: “ And 
I said unto them, If ye think good, give me 
my price; and if not, forbear. So they 
weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. 
And the Lord said unto me, Cast it unto the 
potter: a goodly price that I was prized at 
of them. And I took the thirty pieces of 
silver, and cast them to the potter in the 
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spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, 
- 4 And they took the thirty pieces of silver, 





d Zech xi, 12. 





‘house of the Lord.” Thereis a considerable 
variation in. the words-as they stand in St. 
Matthew; and this, together with what is 
alleged to be the obscurity of the prediction 
as it stands in Zechariah, has been made use 
of to support the notion that here as well as 
in other places, the evangelist does not quote 
the prophecy as fulfilled by the event which 
he narrates, but accommodates the words to 
the event. But no end could be answered 
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the price of him that was valued, * whom 
they of the children of Israel did value ; 


* Or, whom they bought of the children of Israel. 








who neglected their charge and despised the 
people. 3. That a strong enmity existed 
between these shepherds and him whom God 
himself had appointed: “My soul loathed 
them, and their soul also abhorred me ;” 
words which have the force of even historical 
truth though in the form of prophecy, and 
justly describe the holy “loathing” which 
Christ had of the pride, hypocrisy, and wick- 
edness of the scribes and Pharisees, and- 


by this, except to introduce a sort of literary | their malignant abhorrence of him. 4. That 


ornament into his narrative ; an artifice which 
we are forbidden to attribute to any of the 
evangelists from the rigid simplicity they 
uniformly observe. The subject has, it is 
true, its difficulties; but.none which are in- 
superable. No practical end of conviction 
or illustration can be assigned for the intro- 
duction of these words of the prophet, unless 
we admit the intention of St. Matthew to 
have been to adduce, in addition to many 
others, a signal and direct fulfilment of those 
prophetic indications of the life of our Lord 
which the Jewish Scriptures were allowed to 
contain. .The first inquiry necessary to set- 
tle this point must be into the import of that 
section of the prophecy of ‘Zechariah in 
which the quotation stands. And on this it 
may be generally observed, that it has no 
apparent reference to any events which took 
place previously to the time of Christ. The 
evidence-of this is so strong that the most an- 
cient Jewish commentators themselves refer 
it to the Messiah, although, of course, they 
give it a different interpretation, but an en- 
tirely conjectural one; thus declaring that 
THEY know of no fact or series of facts in 
their history to which they can refer it. 
The prophecy is highly figurative, - and 
therefore proportionably obscure; but seve- 
ral points break through it which no one 
can mistake, as, 1. That God had appointed 
one eminent shepherd to feed his flock, the 
Jewish people, called emphatically, ‘the 
flock of slaughter,” with reference to some 
wasting destruction which threatened to come 
upon them, and which from the time when 
Zechariah wrote we know-must be subse- 
quent to that which had already been pro- 
duced by the invasion of the king of Babylon. 
This is a circumstance which agrees with 
the ministry of our Lord, who announces 
himself under the character of a shepherd, and 
the object of whose care was to avert the 
impending ruin of his people by bringing them 
to repentance. 2. That “the shepherds,” 
of the flock spoken of, were without regard 
to them: “Their own shepherds pity them 
not;” in which we have an exact picture of 
the Jewish teachers in our Lord’s days, men 


even this divinely-appointed Shepherd finally 
gives up his charge in judicial visitation: 

“ Then said I, I will not feed you: that that 

dieth, let it die; and that that is to be cut off, 

let it be cut off; and let the rest eat every one 

the flesh of another; an awful description 

of a people abandoned to entire ruin, which 
nothing has occurred to realize, but the, de- 

struction of the Jews by the Romans, an event 

which signally answers to the prophecy. 5. 

That a covenant between the peuple intended 

and this Shepherd was broken: “And I took 
my staff, even beauty, and cut it asunder, that 

I might break my covenant which I had 
made with all the people.” And'to what can 
this refer but to the entire annulling of the 

whole Mosaic covenant, by the rejection of 

the Jews as a peculiar people? 6. That a 
part of this very rejected and abandoned flock 
should admit his authority and mission: 

“‘ And so the poor of the flock that waited upon 
me knew” (‘‘ certainly knew,” margin) “ that 
it was the word of the Lord.” This is one of 

the most noticeable parts of the prophecy ; and 
the distinction made between the body of the 
flock, and a portion called the poor of the 
flock, who are characterized by “ waiting 
upon him,” or, as the phrase implies, wor- 
shipping and serving iis great Shepherd, and 
acknowledging the truth of his word, as 
‘the word of Jehovah,” can only be referred 
to the few, and the despised and persecuted 
part of the Jews, who followed Christ, be- 
lieved on him, worshipped him as their-God, 
and acknowledged the heavenly origin of his 
doctrine. Now all these particulars, which 
bring us down to the passage quoted by St. 
Matthew, do so directly and obviously relate 
to our Lord and his official administration, 
that the only conclusion to which such a con- 
nection and scope of the discourse can justly 
lead us, is, that the words themselves so 
quoted relate to him likewise, and that, in 
fact, they give the great reason of this his 
terrible dealing with his ancient “ flock,” 
which was then despising and rejecting him ; 
one most marked and flagrant instance of 
which is, their estimating him at the price of a 
slave, “ thirty pieces of silver,”—the “ good- 





A.D. 33. 
10 And gave them for the potter’s field, 
as the Lord appointed me. 





ly price,” as the prophet sarcastically ob- 
serves, “at which I was prized of them.” 
This application is made the more striking by 
the particular, which is added, that this price 
was “ cast unto the potter,” that is, cast down 
in order, as the event was, to be given to the 
potter, for the purchase of his field. So con- 
sistently does the application of the whole to 
Christ run through the prophecy; and so 
manifestly does it appear that the evangelist 
must have quoted the passage, as a direct and 
proper prediction of the event! 

The second inquiry respects the verbal 
differences between the words of Zechariah 
and those cited by St. Matthew. The only 
variations of any importance arise from this, 
that the Messiah is represented by the pro- 
phet as the actor in the transaction: “If ye 
think good, give me my price. And I took 
the thirty. pieces of silver, and cast them to 
the potter,” &c; which difficulty is solved 
by reflecting, that it is frequent in Scripture 
to represent a thing as done by him who is 
the occasion of its being done. Instances 
abound in the prophets ; and even in relation 
to this very event, we have an instance in 
Acts i, 18, where St. Peter, speaking of 
Judas, says, “Now this man purchased a 
field with the reward of his iniquity ;” mean- 


ing, in a style of speaking familiar to a) 


Hebrew, that he was the occasion of the 
field being purchased, by bringing back the 
reward of his iniquity and casting it down in 
the temple. The spirit and energy which 
this mode of expression gives to writing, is 
manifest; but in prophecy there was often a 
deeper intention. The object was to throw 
a veil over the events predicted; and this 
was effectually done often by transferring 
the actions madé the subject of prophecy to 
a higher and more mysterious agent, distinct 
from the real one, yet so that the event, 
when it occurred, should explain the whole. 
God himself is therefore frequently, nay, 
almost constantly, in the writings of the 
prophets, said to do what he permits to be 
done for good or for evil; and thus the doc- 
trine of his control over the whole course. of 
things is preserved, and prophecy is pre- 
vented from assuming that historical charac- 
ter which might have interfered with the 
free agency of men. To apply this rule to 
the passage in question: it was not to. be 
expected that the prophet should narrate the 
event of the betrayal of Messiah in the man- 
ner it occurred, by bringing the Pharisees 
and Judas in person upon the scene. The 
act is therefore transferred to the Divine 
Messiah himself, beeause of his permitting 
it, and so controlling the circumstances of 
the sin, though not the sin itself, that that 
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11 And Jesus stood before the go- 
vernor: and the governor asked him, — 





vicious intention and purpose of the actors 
should be accomplished. in one particular 
mode, and with such circumstances as should 
overrule it to their ultimate confusion. For 
this reason the Messiah is brought in by the 
prophet as though he were the great actor ; 
but St. Matthew, taught the intent of the 
Holy Spirit, gives the sense of the predic- 
tion rather than the exact words, and refers 
the acts to the true actors,—and TuEy took 
and gave them, §c. Nor was it necessary 
to quote them with precise exactness in order 
to convince the Jews, for whose use in the 
first place he wrote his Gospel. He evi- 
dently quotes them in brief, but with sufficient 
plainness to refer the Jew to the passage 
in his own Scriptures, that he might read 
them there. This view renders much of 
that criticism superfluous which has been 
resorted to in order to conform the citation 
of St. Matthew with the words of Zechariah, 
and which, after all, is for the most part 
conjectural. 

A third question on this quotation arises 


‘out. of its being referred by the evangelist, 


not to Zechariah, but to Jeremiah, in whose 
acknowledged book of prophecies it is not 
For this various solutions 
have been offered; as, an error of transcrip- 
tion; that the words occur in some lost pro- 
phecy of Jeremiah ; that the Old Testament 
was divided by the Jews into three great 
parts, the law, the Psalms, and the prophets, 
beginning with Jeremiah ; so that any quota- 
tion from them might go under the name of 
that prophet; that several of the last chap- 
ters of Zechariah were written by Jeremiah, 
which is supported by Mr. Mede, and Bishop 
Kidder. Against. some of these solutions 
great objections lie; and the most probable 
is, that St. Matthew wrote only, Oi Tov 
apoonrou, by the prophet, which is confirmed 
by some MSS., and by the Syriac version. 
“ And,” says Bishop Pearce, “ I am the more 
inclined to think so, because I find that Mat- 
thew does five times make no mention of the 
prophet whose words he quotes, one instance 
of which we have in verse 15 of this chap- 
ter.” The word Jeremy crept very early 
into the text; which might arise from some 
transcriber haying the celebrated passage re- 
specting the potter and the clay in his mind, 
though that relates to a different subject.— 
From the identity of the expressions it must 
be concluded that the words are from the book 
of Zechariah. 

Verse 11. Art thou the king of the Jews ? 
—This question could not have arisen from 
any thing which occurred at the trial before 
the sanhedrim, and was probably suggested 
to Pilate by the chief priests, whose object it 
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saying, Art thou the King of the Jews ? 
And Jesus said unto him, Thou sayest. 

12 And when he was accused of the 
chief priests and elders, he answered 
nothing. ~ 

13 Then said Pilate unto him, Hear- 
est thou not how many things they wit- 
ness against thee ? | 

14 And he answered him to never a 
word ; insomuch that the governor mar- 
velled greatly. 


o 





e St. Luke, 





was to implicate Jesus in a charge of sedi- 
tious intentions, so that the Roman governor 
might both the more readily consent to his 
death, and take his execution into his own 
hands, and, according to the Roman. manner, 
erucify him. 

Thou sayest.—This, as above observed, 
was a form of affirmation. Our Lord with- 
out hesitation declared that he was the King 
of the Jews; but showed that he knew the 
authors of the charge of sedition suggested it 
by asking, “‘ Sayest thou this thing of thyself, 
or did others tell it thee of me?” At the 
same time he takes care that Pilate should 
not proceed in ignorance upon the malicious 
suggestions of the priests, that he had pro- 
fessed to be the King of the Jews politically, 
by explaining his meaning, “ My kingdom is 
not of this world,” it is not a civil, but a spi- 
ritual reion ; and this was done that Pilate 
might know that Cesar had nothing to fear 
from ‘him, John xviii, 33, &c. There was 
great artifice in preferring so dangerous a 
charge against him before the Roman govern+ 
or: Pilate appears at once to have perceived 
that if our Lord had professed to be a king, 
it was in some mystical sense, and not lite- 
rally. Accordingly, St. Luke adds, ‘‘ Then 


said Pilate to the chief priests and to the 


people, I find no fault in this man.” This so 
enraged his accusers, that Pilate, anxious to 
get quit of the case, and gathering from their 
clamours against him that he was a Galilean, 
sent him to Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, who 
was then at Jerusalem. See Luke xxiii, 5, 
&c. This circumstance is omitted by Mat- 
thew, who proceeds with what occurred after 
Jesus had been sent. back to Pilate. It is to 
be remarked, that although our Lord replied to 
Pilate when he asked him whether he pro- 
fessed to be King of the Jews, he remained 
quite silent when Pilate asked him again, 
after his accusers had poured forth various 
accusations, Hearest thow not how ‘many 
things they witness against thee? 'The rea- 
son is obvious: had not our Lord repelled the 
charge of sedition, Pilate would have had a 
show of justice in condemning him; but to 
clamorous and. vague charges he answered 
nothing, as knowing that they could not affect 
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15 ¢ Now at that feast the governor 
was wont to release unto the people a 
prisoner, whom they would. 

16 And they had then a notable 
prisoner, called Barabbas. 

17 Therefore when they were gather- 
ed together, Pilate said unto them, Whom 
will ye that I release unto you? Barab- 
bas,.or Jesus which is called Christ ? 

18 For he knew that for envy they 
had delivered him. 


chap. xxii, 17. 





his character, nor make his condemnation ap- 
pear less unjust. He was to die the innocent 
for the guilty ; and it was enough that he esta- 
blished his innocence against every specific 
charge, that it might appear; and how truly 
it did appear, is showed in the reiterated jus- 
tification of him by Pilate. ; , 

Verse 15. Now at that feast, gc.—The 
Persian version renders it, “every year, on 
the day of the feast,” that is, the passover. 
But this release of a criminal does not appear 
to have been a custom which originated with 
the Jews. It was certainly not derived from 
their law, which, as St. Paul says, Heb. x, 
28, inflicted death “ without mercy,” xwei¢ 
oxliguev. It was the custom with both 
Greeks and Romans to distinguish some of 
their festivals in this manner; and this had 
probably been first imitated by Herod the 
Great, who conformed in many-respects to 
Gentile. manners. ‘The Christian emperors, 
Valentinian, Theodosius, and Arcadius, used 
to release all prisoners at Haster, except for 
some specified crimes. 

Verse 16. A notable prisoner, called Ba- 
rabbas.—This man was notable, marked or 
distinguished, for his crimes, being guilty of 
sedition and murder; and was withal a rob- 
ber, probably a leader of one of those ban- 
ditti who infested the country. His name, 
Bar Abba, the son of a father, was a com- 
mon. one among the Jews; but his character 
is strongly exhibited to show the excessive 
hatred of the Jewish council to our Lord, and 
their eagerness for his blood. To accomplish 
this end they were willing that a mischievous 
and dangerous felon should be again let loose 
upon society. Thus, by another circum- 
stance, was the partial and unjust character 
of Christ’s judges made manifest, and by con- 
sequence the innocence of our Lord was the 
more strongly illustrated. It was not the 
populace that cried, “ Not this man, but Ba- 
rabbas,” until the members of the sanhedrim, — 
the great judges and magistrates of the land, 
had persuaded them, verse 20; and thus, in 
prosecuting our Lord, they openly declared 
that they had no regard to justice or law. 
This was. evident to Pilate, who knew that 
for-envy, through a malignant feeling occa- 
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19 Y When he was set down on the 
judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, 
‘saying, Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man: for L have suffered many things 
this day in a dream because of him. 

20 f But the chief priests and elders 





f John xvii, 40 ; 





sioned by his excellence, they had delivered 
jum, and explains his reluctance to surrender 
him to their wishes. 

Verse 19. On the judgment seat.—Causes 
were heard by the Roman governors in the 
pretorium; but judgment was pronounced in 
the open air, from a Byua, or tribunal formed 
of stone or marble. _ 

His wife sent to him, gc.—Her name was 
Claudia Procula, and Grotius observes, this 
circumstance marks the time of the event, 
and affords an incidental proof of the veraci- 
ty of the evangelist, for it was only in the 
reign of Tiberius that the wives of governors 
had obtained permission to attend them in the 
provinces. On this dream it would be use- 
less to quote at length the various opinions, 
ancient and modern, which have been enter- 
tained. By the fathers and the most respect- 
able commentators it has been referred to a 
supernatural cause ; by some, and especially 
those of the so denominated rational school, 
it has been resolved into some natural cause, 
and especially to her having had her imagi- 
nation disturbed by the accounts she had re- 
ceived of the character of Jesus, and the 
proceedings which were instituted against 
him. To make this the more probable, some 
have conjectured her to have been a deyout 
woman and a Jewess; for which no authori- 
ty is given, As some of these notions are 
influenced by the desire to get rid, as far as 
possible, of every thing supernatural, and es- 
pecially of admonitory dreams, it may be 
generally observed, that no critics are con- 
sistent here but the German neologians, who 
explain away every thing supernatural in the 
Scriptures. If critics are not, therefore, pre- 
pared to go to that infidel extreme, it is use- 
less to object to one event in the Gospel his- 
tory as supernatural, when many such must 
be allowed by themselves. ‘The believer in 
the Bible, as a revelation from God, must 
believe that dreams have often been pro- 
duced by a Divine agency; and it is as ob- 
jectionable in reason as it is in faith, to deny 
that a phenomenon, so adapted to produce 
powerful impressions upon the mind, should 
not often be an agency which providence 
employs for its’ own purposes, In this case 
no natural cause could be given for this sin- 
gular and timely dream ; for the attempt to 
solve it by supposing the wife of Pilate to be 
acquainted with Christ’s character and works 
has no foundation. All that can be pleaded 
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persuaded the multitude that they should 
ask Barabbas, and destroy Jesus. 

21 The governor answered and said 
unto them, Whether of the twain will ye 
that I release unto you? They said, 
Barabbas. 


Acts iii, 14. 


for it is probability : but probability is against 
it; for as Pilate was obviously unacquainted 
with our Lord, as he indicates a total igno- 
rance ‘of his former life, there is no reason 
to assume that Pilate’s wife had turned her 
attention to his proceedings, if she had ever 
heard of them, or that she had felt any inte- 
rest in them, since our Lord was but occa- 
sionally at Jerusalem, and the Romans held 
the religion of the Jews in great contempt. 
But even had she known more of him, then 
there is not any reason to conclude, if she 
had even reverenced him, her dream could 
not have been produced by her knowledge 
of his dangers. For it occurred during the 
same night in which he had been secretly 
apprehended, and his' trial had been going on 
in the council while she was asleep, and all 
without the knowledge and consent of Pilate 
himself, who was called upon only to confirm 
a sentence passed in a Jewish, not in a Ro- 
man court, and which they hada right to 
hold without his permission. She must, 
therefore, be considered as wholly ignorant 
of the transactions of the night, of Christ’s 
betrayal, apprehension, and condemnation by 
the sanhedrim. The occurrence of the dream, 
the powerful manner in which it affected her, 
the message which she sent to her husband 
during the day, after the proceedings against 
Jesus had become public, when seated on the 
tribunal; and the testimony given by a Gen- 
tile woman of rank, from the impression of 
a singular dream, in favour of the righteous 
character of Christ, must all be referred to a 
higher than a natural cause, or to mere acci- 
dent. It was the design of God to multiply 
testimonies to the holy and blameless charac- 
ter of our Lord, that it might be the more 
strongly marked to all future ages that he 
died, ‘‘the susr for the unjust, to bring us to 
God.” Judas, by his confession ; the false 
witnesses, by their disagreement ; the judges, 
by ‘their violence, manifest injustice, and the 
vagueness of their charges; Pilate’s wife, by 
her message to her lord; and Pilate himself, 
all proclaimed the perfect innocence of the 
victim ; who was, nevertheless, yielded up to 
the clamours of his persecutors. - How 
strange are these events! and yet how per- 
fectly they aceord with the true character 
and design of our Saviour’s passion and 
death ! 

Have thou nothing to do, §c.—Myodsv ao 
Kou ro) Oimouw sxeivw, a mode of speaking 
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22 Pilate saith unto them, What shall 
I do then with Jesus which is called 
Christ? They all say unto him, Let him 
be crucified. 

23 And the governor said, Why, what 
evil hath he done? But they cried out 
the more, saying, Let him be crucified. 





equivalent to a strong exhortation not to do 
him the least injury, nor implicate himself 
in the guilt of condemning the inndcent. 

This day in a dream.—By this day is 
meant this night, because the day in Judea 
was reckoned to begin on the preceding 
evening, and therefore ‘the night on which 
she had the dream was a constituent part of 
the day on which she sent the message. So 
Gen i, 5, “The evening and the morning 
were the first pay.” 

Verse 23. But they cried out the more, §c. 
—Thus it is manifest that our Lord had no 
charge against him examined with judicial 
care by Pilate, but was sacrificed to a popu- 
lar clamour, the fear of a twmult, and an ap- 
prehension lest the Jews should represent 
him as negligent in his government, and a 
careless friend or an enemy to Cesar. Asa 
popular tumult in favour of our Lord had been 
apprehended by the chief priests, for which 
reason they had proceeded so secretly against 
him, the circumstance of the multitude now 
elamouring for his crucifixion under the in- 
fluence of his persecutors, has given occasion 
to many reflections being made on the sudden 
changes to which popular opinion is liable. 
These observations are indeed very just, but 
not quite applicable in this case. The peo- 
ple most favourable to our Lord were chiefly 
those from the country, who were attending 
the feast, and especially from Galilee. The 
multitude, now under the direction of the 
priests and elders, were the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and probably those of the lowest 
rank, over whom the leading members of the 
eouncil, chiefly wealthy Sadducees, would 
have great control. Now also the Roman 
governor had the cause before him, with the 
military at command, and those who were 
better disposed to Christ were overawed. 

Verse 24. He took water and washed his 
hands, &c.—Figurative allusions to-this cus- 
tom appear in the Old Testament. ‘“T will 
wash my hands in innocency: so will I com- 
pass thine altar.” It has been disputed whe- 
ther Pilate in this act followed a Jewish or 
a Gentile custom. That it was a Jewish 
emblematical action, appears from Deut. xxi, 
6, 7: ‘And all the elders of that city, that is 
next unto the slain man, shall wash their 
hands over the heifer that is beheaded in the 
valley,” the heifer slain for expiation, “‘ and 
they shall answer and say, Our hands have 
not shed this blood, neither have our eyes 
seen it.” It is scarcely probable, however, 
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24 YJ When Pilate saw that he could 
prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult 
was made, he took water, and washed 
his hands before the multitude, saying, I 
am innocent. of the blood of this just 
person: see ye fo zt. 

25 Then answered all the people, and 





that Pilate paid much regard to Jewish cere- 
monies. Washing the hands was: used by 
the Greeks and Romans on the commission 
of involuntary homicide ; but that was for the 
purpose of expiation, which Pilate could not 
intend; for by this act he declared that he - 
was innocent of the blood of Christ, not that 
he had contracted a guilty stain which needed 
lustration. It may be taken therefore as a 
strong mode of declaring his sentiments, by 
an emblematical action, suggested by the 
earnestness of his mind, without any reference 
to any particular rite either Jewish or pagan, 
though founded upon the general practice of 
washing as asymbol of purity, anid one which 
was overruled to render his declaration of 
our Lord’s innocence the more impressive 
and remarkable; for the. act could not be 
mistaken, though attempts might afterward 
be made to pervert his words; and to the 
Jews the assertion of Christ’s innocence 
must have been most unwelcome... This ac- 
tion he accompanied with the memorable 
saying, ‘I am innocent of the blood of. this 
just person ;” most iniquitously indeed sur- 
rendering to death one he declared just; but 
at the same time proclaiming that those who 
were cuilty of the act were guilty of dloed, 
and brought. themselves under the charge of 
murdering the innocent. 

See ye to it.—Pilate reasoned as ill as he 
acted. He vainly hoped to transfer the guilt 
from himself to the Jews; and because he 
had attempted in vain to persuade them to 
desist from their purpose, thought himself 
excused in yielding to the difficulties to 
which their violence and threats exposed 
him. Philo describes him as “ naturally in- 
flexible, rigid, and self willed ;” but he had. 
already had to contend with two insurrec- 
tions of the Jews produced by his opposing 
their religious prejudices; one, on occasion 
of his attempting to. bring the Roman stand- 
ards into Jerusalem ; the other, from his ap- 
plying the wealth of the sacred treasury to 
other uses; and the fear of a third, on this 
occasion, coupled with the still powerful’ ap- 
prehension lest the Jews should misrepre- 
sent his conduct tovhis jealous and sanguinary 
master, the Emperor 'liberius, prevailed over 
his convictions. Yet the supreme power of 
life and death was in his hands, and the dif- 
ficulty and danger of acting right form no 
justification for acting wrong. — Pilate wash- 
ed his hands; but his conscience: was still 
left black with the very guilt which he de- 
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said, His blood de on us, and on our 
children. _ ; 

26 ¥ Then released he Barabbas unto 
them: and when he had scourged Jesus, 
he delivered him to be crucified, | 

27 & Then the soldiers of the govern- 
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clared would lie upon the Jews,—the guilt 
of innocent blood. 

Verse 25. His blood be upon us, §&c.— 
What Pilate was eager; though in vain, to 
transfer from himself, these infatuated and 
infuriated people were ready to take,—the 
blood of the innocent. Among the Atheni- 
ans, witnesses devoted themselves and their 
children, if they should accuse falsely. This 
also is implied in the-form of our judicial 
oath, ‘So help you God,” only as you speak 
the truth. Grotius shows that this kind of 
denunciation and devotement was used by 
the Roman: witnesses, “ Sit sanguis istius 
super nos,” as here the Jews, ‘“ His blood be 
upon us!” and, as they were before a Roman 
tribunal, they might naturally adopt the Ro- 
man form. But they render it more empha- 
tic by adding, and upon our children: and 
fearfully was their bold imprecation verified. 
In the subsequent Roman war, “ wrath came 
upon them to the uttermost ;” and, to’ make 
the retribution the more marked, great num- 
bers of them were put to death by crucifixion, 
—that torturing mode of death, for the in- 
fliction of which upon our Lord they so fierce- 
ly clamoured. .Five hundred of them a day 
were sometimes crucified by Titus, till at 
length, as Josephus, who was witness of these 


horrors, says, “Room was wanting for the’ 


crosses, and crosses for the bodies.” 

Verse 26. When he had 'scourged him.— 
Thus was fulfilled the prophecy of Jesus 
concerning’ himself, “‘ And they shall mock 
him, and scourge him, and shall spif upon 
him, and kill him,” Mark x, 34. Seourging 
among the Romans preceded capital punish- 
ment; but as Pilate attempted after this to 
save our Lord, it is probable that he hoped, 
by this minor infliction, to pacify them, and 
effect his deliverance. | Slaves among the 
Romans were scourged with the flagella, a se- 
vere instrument which cut deep into the flesh ; 
but freemen with rods. The original word 
here used would, however, intimate that the 
severer instrument was used in the case of 
Jesus. - And in this particular also the retri- 
butive justice of God upon the Jews was 
strikingly marked; for we learn from Jose- 
phus; that in this manne¥ they wete treated 
before crucifixion: “ when they had scourérp 
them, and TorMenrep them before death all 
manner of ways, they crucified them over 
against the wall of the city.” f 

Delivered him to be crucyfied.—At length 
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or took Jesus into the * common hall, and 
gathered unto him the whole band of 
soldiers. 4 

28 And they stripped him, and put on 
him 4 scarlet robe. 

29 “[ And when they had platted a 





* Or, governor’s house. 





yielding against his convictions, and admit- 
ting that very chatge of sedition made against 
him by his enemies, as the kind of death in- 
flicted upon him shows; although he had 

reviously declared that he found no fault in 
him. The conduct of Pilate admits there- 
fore of no palliation. 

Verse 27. The common hall The pre- 
torium, or Pilate’s residence; formerly the 
palace of Herod, in the upper part of the 
city. Pailate’s tribunal or “judgment seat” 
was on the outside ; and the place into which 
Christ was now led was probably the interior 
court of the palace. 

The whole band of soldiers.=This was 
a cohort of soldiers, or the tenth part of 
a legion.. Five Roman cohorts were sta- 
tioned at Cesarea; and one at Jerusalem; 
but the latter was a cohort of the largest 
number. ° 

Versé 28. A scarlet robe.—X)dapvw« 
xoxxivyy, OY a crimison robe, such as that worn 
by kings and people of rank; and this was 
done in mockery of his title; the king of the 
Jews. St. Mark says; “ a purple robe,” 
woppupa; but the terms are not unfrequently 
interchanged, both designating the same or 
nearly the same colour. A cloak of this 
colour was worn by the superior Roman 
officers. ‘ 

Verse 29. A crown of thorns.—Axavda is 
used as a general term for those prickly 
plants. which we denominate thorns ; so that 
the species cannot be determined by it. 
“The naba or nabda of the Arabians,” says 
Hasselquist in his Travels, “is in all pro- 
bability the tree which. afforded the crown 
of thorns put upon the head of Christ: it 
grows common in thé east. This plant was 
very fit for the purpose, for it has many 
small and sharp spines : a crown might easily 
be made of those soft, round, and pliant 
branches; and what in my opinion seems to 
be the greatest proof is, that the leaves resem- 
ble those of ivy, as they ate of a very deep 
Perhaps the soldiers would have a 
plant somewhat resembling that with which 
the emperors and generals were used to be 
crowned, that there might be satire and calum- 
ny even in the punishment.” Bishop Pearce, 
however, thinks that the herb acanthus was 
used, which has the epithet smooth, as well 
as flexible, in the Latin poets; and that 


| mocking, not torture, was the object of thus 


placing a crown or wreath upon the head of 


* 
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crown of thorns, they put 2¢ upon his head, | 


and a reed in his right hand: and they 
bowed the knee before him, and mocked 
him, saying, Hail, king of the Jews! 

30 And they spit upon him, and took 
the reed, and-smote him on the head. 

31 And after that they had mocked 
him, they took the robe off from him, and 
put his own raiment on him, and led him 
away to crucify him. 
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32 4 And as they came out, they found 
a man of Cyrene, Simon by name: him 
they compelled to bear his cross. 

33.1 And when they were come unto a 
place called Golgotha, that is to say, 4 
place of a skull, 

34 4 They gave him vinegar to drink 
mingled with gall; and when he had 
tasted thereof, he would not drink. 

35 And they crucified him, and parted 





h Mark xv, 21; Luke xxiii, 26. 


our Saviour, But whether this plant grows 
in Palestine, is not certain; and some com- 
mon thorn nearest at hand, and to be found 
in any waste place, was more likely to be 
used by the ferocious Roman soldiers. Both 
Mark and John call the crown orepavog 
axavéivos, which “adjective,” says Camp- 
Bell, “both in sacred. use and classical, 
plainly denotes spineus, thorny.” The crown 
having being placed on the head of our Sa- 
viour, and.a reed, the mock representative of 
a sceptre, they bowed the knee before him, 
and in derision said, Hail, king of the Jews. 
They did not turn his claim to be the Mes- 
siah into mockery; this these pagans knew 
nothing of; but they regarded him in the light 
in which it had been the artifice of the chief 
priests and elders to place him, as a state 
prisoner condemned for aspiring to the sove- 
reignty, in opposition to Cesar. During the 
whole of this scene of contumely and bar- 
barous sport, to which were added spitting 
upon him, and smiting him on the head with 
the reed or cane, the evangelists record no 
‘word or action of our Lord. He sustained 
the whole in silence and unresisting submis- 
sion, and thus fulfilled the words of the 
prophet, “He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter ;. and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” - 
Verse 32. And as they came out.—Out of 
the city ; for as in the wilderness offenders 
were executed without the camp, so at Jeru- 
salem without the walls of the city. There 
was also a typical allusion in this, to which 
St. Paul refers, Heb. xiii, 11-13: “For the 
bodies of those beasts whose blood is brought 
into the sanctuary by the high priest for sin, 
are burned without the camp. Wherefore 
Jesus also, that he might sanctify the peo- 
ple with his own blood, suffered without rar 
cater. Let us go forth therefore unto him 
without tHe camp, bearing his reproach.” 
Him they compelled to bear his cross.— 
It was usual for criminals to bear their own 
cross. So Plautus: Patibulum ferat per 
urbem, deinde affigatur cruct, “Let him 
carry his cross through the city, and then 
be fastened to it.” Our Saviour bore his 


own cross for some time; but, probably |to sustain the Whole weight of his sufferings, 


exhausted by previous ill usage, he appears 
20* 
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to have sunk under its weight, so that, meet-" 


ing Simon, a Cyrenian, ‘‘ coming,” says St. 
Mark, “out of the country,” they compelled 
him to. bear his cross,—they pressed him inte 
this service, as the‘word imports. He was 
of Cyrene, a city of Lybia, where many 
Jews were located; but was now probably a 
resident at Jerusalem, and was returning 
thence from the country. It is-not unlikely 
that he was singled out at the instigation of 
the Jews as a favourer of Christ; for St. Mark 
adds, he was the father of Alexander and Ru- 
fus, both celebrated among the first Christians. 

Verse 33, Golgotha, that is to say, a 
nlace of a skull.—Golgotha is from the 
Chaldee "5353 Golgoltha, which signifies 
a skull, the last 5 beimg suppressed for the 
sake of euphony.. It .was a hill near Jerusa- 
lem, and had its name from the skulls of 
malefactors who had been executed there. 
Koinoel asserts that when their bodies were 
permitted. to be buried, the skulls were ex- 
cepted, and left on the ground; but it is 
more probable. that as the Jews did not 
bury malefactors;in. the sepulchres. of their 
fathers, they were interred on the spot, and 
by digging fresh graves in the place at-com- 
mon executions, skulls: would frequently be 
turned up, and perhaps left on. the ground 
with little respect. 
the same import as Golgotha. 

Verse 34. Vinegar to drink mingled with 


gall.—St. Mark says, “wine mingled »with 


myrrh ;” but the word yoAn designates what- 
ever is bitter, and so might be used of gall 
or myrrh. ‘The vinegar was the sharp; 
common wine which, from its acidity, was 
called ofo¢. ‘This wine was often mixed with. 
certain bitter herbs, to impart to it an intoxi- 
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The name Calvaryis of - 


cating quality, and was given to criminals be- 


fore their execution. It was a custom for the 
honourable women of Jerusalem to prepare 
wine of this kind, and to give it freely to those 
about to suffer death, to render them less sen~ 
sible of pain. 
our Lord experienced this attention from:this 
class of females, but some of his friends 
might thus minister to him; but whenhehad 
tasted thereof, he would not drink, resolved. 


and not to submit to have his senses or rea- 
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We have no intimation that’ 
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his garments, casting lots : that it might 
be fulfilled which was ‘spoken by the 
prophet, * They parted my garments 
among them, and upon my vesture did 
they cast lots. 


k Psalm 





son dulled by any stupifying draught.. There 
may probably be an allusion to this custom 


_In the words of Solomon, Prov. xxxvi, 6: 


“Give strong drink to him that is ready to 
perish.” 5 

Verse 35. And they crucified him.—This 
was at once the most ignominious and cruel 
of deaths; and was inflicted as the last mark 
of detestation upon slaves, robbers, murder- 
ers, and the vilest of the people. Hence the 
emphatie manner in which St. Paul refers to 
the crucifixion of Christ: “‘ And became obe- 
dient unto death, EVEN THE DEATH OF THE 
CROSS.” ” 

And parted his garments, casting lots.— 
From John xix, 23, it appears that the gar- 
ments were divided into “four parts, to 
every soldier a part;” so that four soldiers 
were the executioners, under the direction of 
a centurion. The coat or robe being seam- 
less, ‘‘ woven from the top throughout,” and 
probably peculiar in this respect, remained 
after this partition; and for this they cast lots, 
throwing the lots, as was customary, into a 
helmet. In this they unconsciously accom: 
plished a prophecy: ‘‘ They parted my: gar- 
ments among them, and upon my vesture did 
they cast lots,” Psalm xxii, 18. Several 
MSS. and versions wanting this quotation, it 
has been supposed that the words were writ- 
ten in the margin from St. John’s: Gospel, 
where they are unquestionably found. Still 
it may be observed, that it is quite in the man- 
ner of St. Matthew to notice, for the convic- 
tion of the Jews, the fulfilment of the ancient 
prophecies respecting the Messiah, and espe- 
cially those which are expressed in a parti- 
cular and minute manner. The whole Psalm 
from which this quotation is made, must. be 
understood of Messiah, or if David was at all 
intended, it is in a lower sense; and,:as in 
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36 And sitting down, they watched 
him there ; ; 

37 And set up over his head his ac- 
cusation written, THIS IS JESUS 
THE KING OF THE JEWS. . 


xxi, 18. ud We 











was fulfilled by the Roman soldiers them- 
selves, to whom. the garments of male- ~ 
factors fell as their perquisites; but was 
taken quite’ out of the common course of 
things, by the circumstance that they cast 
lots for his “‘ vesture,” or robe, which would 
not have happened but for another circum- 
stance certainly not to be conjectured, not 
possible to have been foreseen by man, that 
this robe was ‘‘ without seam; woven from 
the top threughout,” so that to possess it 
whole excited the desire of each soldier, 
while each was-anxious to submit his claim 
to the decision of the “ lot.” 

Verse 36. They watched him théeré—That 
is, the centurion and the soldiers: under his’ 
command sat down near the cross, to see 
that the sentence was carried into complete 
effect, and that no one removed the body from 
the cross. ; 

Verse 37. And set up over his head his 
accusation.—This was according to cuistom- 
The crime for which the person was exe- 
cuted: was written in black letters upon a 
white ground. The Syriac and Persian ver- 
sions render it, “the cause of his death.” 
Luke‘and John inform us that this ritXog was 
in three languages, Hebrew, Greek, and La~ 
tin: Hebrew, that is, the Palestinian dia- 
lect, which went vaguely by that name; as' 
being the language of the populace; Greek, 
as a prevalent language both in Judea, and 
among the foreign Jews who were present 
at the passover at Jerusalem; and Latin, as 
the language of the’ conquerors of the coun- 
try. The inscription which excluded Gen- 
tiles from the inner court of the templé was 
written in those three languages. The evan- 
gelists give the sense of the inscription rather 
than the exact words, and hence the varia- 
tion which ‘appears in their account. All 


all those prophecies which have a two-fold’ agree, however, that the crime for which he 


reference, there are passages which can only 
apply to the higher and ultimate person or 
event, so in this Psalm. Our Lord himself 
appears to give the Psalm a prophetic cha-~ 
racter relating to himself, by quoting its open 
ing words: whien suffering on the cross, ‘‘ My 
God, my God; why hast thou forsaken:me !” 
This act of the Roman soldiers is another 
instance of the exact and minute prescience 
of “the spirit of prophecy.” No contri- 
ance of Christ or of his disciples could 
Mewatiot this correspondence of events to 
those spoken of him in a prophetic writing 
which had. been in existence for ages. It 
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was: executed by the Romans was; that he 
claimed to be rau Kine or THe Jews; but 
that for which he‘ was condemned by the 
sanhedrim was, that he said, ‘I am the Son 
of God.” The reasons why the’ sanhedrim 
urged his execution on a charge of treason 
have been above’stated. Nor can any thing 
be a stronger proof of the utterly unjust treat-: 
ment suffered by our blessed Lord from his’ 
judges, than that he was condemned for one 
crime, and executed for one: quite distinct ; 
that is, he-was not executed for the crime for 
which he was tried, nor tried on the’ charge 
for which he was executed ! 
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38 Then were there two thieves cruci- 
fied with him, one on the right hand, and 
another on the left. 

39 | And they that passed by reviled 
_ him, wagging their heads, 

40 And saying, Thou that destroyest 
the temple, and buildest it in three days, 
save thyself. ‘If thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the cross. 

41 Likewise also the chief priests mock- 
ing him, with the scribes and elders, said, 
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42 He saved others ; himself he can- 
not save. If he be the King of Israel, 
let him now come down from the cross, 
and we will believe him. 

43 1He trusted im God; let him 
deliver him now, if he will have him: 
for he said, I am the Son of God. ; 

44 The thieves also, which were cru- 
cified with him, cast the same in his 
teeth. 

45 Now from the sixth hour there was 





i 1 Psalm xxii, 8; 


Verse 38. Two thieves.—These were pub- 
lic robbers with which the country was in- 
fested, and, .as usual, had been reserved to 
one of the great feasts for execution, that the 
example might be the more influential.— 
Here too another signal accomplishment of 
prophecy may be noticed, which is stated by 
St. Mark: “ And the Scripture was fulfilled, 
which saith, And he was numbered with the 
transgressors,” Isaiah liii, 12. It is remark- 
able also, that our Lord some time before this 
applied this prophecy to himself: “ For I say 
unto you, that this that-is written must yet 
be accomplished in me, And he was reckon- 
ed among the transgressors: for the things 
concerning me have an end,” Luke xxii, 37. 

Verses 39-44, And they that passed by, 
§c.—The crowd of his enemies probably 
passed in a sort of procession, before the cross, 
in order to. satisfy themselves with a nearer 
view of his agonies, and to address to him 
personal insults. ‘They reviled, him, ¢8das- 








', nouv, they blasphemed him, accusing him 
of various crimes, wagging their heads, a 
usual mark of malevolent derision and exul- 
tation; but, in this, unconsciously fulfilling 
the words of the Psalm above quoted, which 
prophetically describes the sufferings of 
Messiah: “ All they that see me laugh me 
to scorn, they shoot out the lip, they shake 
the head,” Psalm xxii, 7. 'To this sarcastic 
mockery and contempt was our Saviour ex- 
posed from. the common people, who taunted 
him, according to the perverted testimony of 
the false witnesses on his trial, with his threat 
of destroying the temple m three days, and 
bade him, if such was his power, to save him- 
self, and, if he was the Son of God, to come 
down from the cross; nor could the chief 
priests, and scribes, and elders, restrain them- 
selves from this brutal mockery, but joined 
in the insults: but this also was signally 
overruled for the fulfilment of another portion 
of the same. prophetic Psalm ; for in nearly 
the words of that sacred composition, they 
said, He trusted in God; let him deliwer him 
now, tf he will have him, ss bedss avrov, “if 
he regards him,” or “delights in him.” The 
words of the Psalm are, ‘* He trusted in the: 
Lord, that he would deliver him: let him 
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deliver him, seeing he delighted in him,” 
verse 8. Thus they themselves undesigned- 
ly applied the prophecy to our Lord, and 
themselves fulfilled ‘it. 

For he said, I am the Son of God.—It is 
to be remarked that the Jews mainly reproach 
Christ, not with the crime for which he was 
actually put to death by Pilate, a seditious 
assertion of sovereignty in opposition to the 
Roman power, for which, notwithstanding 
their hypocritical pretence of respect for the 
rights of Cesar, they would have honoured 
him; but for the very profession on which 
their own council had condemned him,—ror 
HE SAID, | am THE Son or Gop; thus con- 
fessing that they had urged upon Pilate a 
false pretence, and that the ground of their 
hatred to him was his assumption ofa Divine 
character, and the spirituality of his kingdom. 

Cast the same in his teeth.—Reproached 
him with pretending to a power which he 
could not execute, joining in the same revil- 
ings as the chief priests, elders, and scribes ; 
of which the motive might be to move some 
compassion as to themselves, by an affected 
zeal, and to obtain deliverance from death ; 
for instances are on record, in which persons, 
after having been for some time nailed to the 
cross and taken down, were by: proper care 
recovered. St. Luke confines this reviling 
to “one of the malefactors ;” to remove which 
difficulty, some have supposed that both at 
first joined in these insults, but that one was 
speedily touched with penitence. This is at 
least a better solution than that the plural is 
used for the singular; for the instances of 
this‘which are given are not apposite. An- 
other solution is, that St. Matthew, not de- 
signing to relate the conversion of the peni- 
tent thief, speaks vaguely and generally in a 
matter on which nothing in his narrative de- 
pended; but that St. Luke, relating farther 
particulars, states the case with designed 
exactness, 

Verse 45. From the sixth hour there was 
darkness, §c.—This darkness was remark- 
able, from the time when it oceurred, which 
was the passover, which was always cele- 
brated at full moon, so that it could not be 
occasioned by an eclipse of the sun, and was 
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darkness over all the land unto the ninth 
hour. 

46 And about the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, 





m Psalm 





therefore preternatural. 2. From its dura- 
tion, from the sixth to the ninth hour, that 
is, from twelve at noon, to three in the after- 
noon, whereas an eclipse’ never continues 
more than fifteen minutes. 3. From its ex- 
tent over all the land, meaning, probably, not 
over the whole globe, but over Palestine. 
References to a preternatural darkness over- 
‘spreading other countries at this time have 
een made by both ancient and modern com- 
mentators; but they are too vague and un- 
satisfactory to be depended upon; and if any 
end had been intended to be answered by this 
extension of the miracle, Divine Providence 
would no doubt have taken care that some 
more certain record should have been pre- 
served of it. This was the first of the mira- 
culous events which accompanied the cruci- 
fixion-of our Saviour. The great sacrifice 
for the sins of the world was now offering ; 
and as on great occasions God had been wont 
to show his acceptance of sacrifices by some 
visible token, and preternatural phenomena, 
so on this the greatest, the most solemn, and 
most important, the Father testifies from 
heaven that a more than ordinary death was 
undergoing, to mark which, the sun itself 
was darkened, and the face of heaven veiled. 
There was in this also, doubtless, something 
designedly and strikingly emblematical. The 
eternal Light of Light, who had frequently 
compared himself to the sun, the natural 
light of the world, was now undergoing tem- 
porary obscuration under the deep cloud of his 
humiliation, only to shine forth again in his true 
splendour at his resurrection from the dead, 
Verse 46. Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani, &c. 
—These words are partly Hebrew and partly 
Chaldee. St. Mark for Hi, writes Eau ; 
which Grotius takes to have arisen from the 


Gospel of St. Mark, the friend of St. Peter,, 
chiefly being used among the Jewish con- 


verts in the Babylonish dta¢xropa, or disper- 
sion, founded by St. Peter, who had all a 
language partaking of the Chaldee, and were 
more used to 75x. The words are from 
Psalm xxii, 1: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” This exclamation has 
perplexed those who deny the sacrificial cha- 
racter of the death of Christ, as indicating 
something of complaint and shrinking from 
suffering, whereas according to their view of 
his heroic virtue, he doubtless ought to have 
gone through the whole scene without com- 
plaint. Their refuge from this difficulty is 
to consider these words as used not as a 
complaint, but. as a mere reference to the 
prophetic Psalm in which they stand, didac- 
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Jama sabacthani? that is to say, m My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ? 


_ 47 Some of them that stood there, when 
Se eee 





xxii, 1. ‘ 





tically to show that the whole was a prophecy 
of him. This end, however, was answered 
by making these words the vehicle of utter- 
ing what must still be considered as an ex-— 
clamation wrung from his fainting nature by 
the extremity of anguish. But this was not 
bodily anguish; for then the malefactors must 
be considered as superior to Christ in their 
patience under torture. It was not repining 
language, that God had so forsaken him as 
to leave him in the hands of his enemies. It 
. . : 
was a deeper anguish which extorted this 
mournful ery, than that produced by corporal 
suffering, which the doctrine of the atone- 
ment can alone account for, although it is a 
mystery which none can explain. They are 
not the words of complaint as implying re- 
luctance to suffer, but as expressive of deep 
internal agony, internal desertion of sensible 
support and consolation ; in a word, the com- 
pletion of what was begun in the garden, the 
drinking of the last dregs of bitterness out of 
the cup of wrath, when he having placed 
himself voluntarily in the room and stead of 
the guilty, was dealt. with as though he were 
really such. Yet was there no distrust in 
God; for he almost immediately adds, “ F'a- 
ther, into thy hands I commend my y spirit.” 
The Socinian looks only for that’ magna- 


nimity in Christ which makes hj superior © 


to bodily pain: we see all regatd to bodily 
pain absorbed in the deeper Sorrows of a 
pierced spirit, pressed witk the weight of 
human transgression, laid upon him; the 
effect of which was magifested in this pathe- 
tic cry, that we might be convinced that a 
sinless mind could pét suffer thus on its own 
account, and yet that we might equally wit- 
ness the strengcéh and majesty of him who 
could sustain che load, conquer in the awful 
conflict, majatain his trust in an unparalleled 
trial, and finally with calmness resign his 
pure spiit into the hands of God. The pe- 
culiar <haracter of Christ’s sufferings, and 
his equally peculiar demeanour under them, 
are/among the strongest presumptive evi- 
denices of his vicarious and aronine death. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that, in the 
language of Scripture, God is said to rorsakr 
any one when he leaves him without aid and 
comfort. \ 

Verse 47. This man calleth upon Elias.— 


|'This arose from our Lord’s having used the- 


term Eli, “my God.”. Either the Hellenis- 
tic Jews, who were not familiar with the 
language, mistook the word, or in the crowd 
some heard indistinctly, or, what is more pro-_ 
bable, the whole was a continuance | the 
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they heard zhat, said, This man calleth 
for Elias. F 

48 And straightway one of them ran, 
and took a sponge, "and filled 2 with 
vinegar, and put zt on a reed, and gave 
him to drink. 
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49 The rest said, Let be, let us see 
whether Elias will come to save him. 


50 | Jesus, when he had cried again 


‘with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost. 


51 And, behold, the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain from the top to the 
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raillery exercised upon his claim as the Mes- 
siah ; for a common notion among the Jews 
was, that Elias would precede the Messiah. 

Verses 48, 49. And put it on a reed, and 
gave him to drink.—Jesus had previously 
said, as we learn from John, “TI thirst ;” so 
that this might be an act of relenting com- 
passion in the individual, who would find the 
vinegar or posca used by the Roman soldiers 
placed hard by ina vessel, as we learn from 
the same evangelist. He ran probably to 
obtain the ved, or the sponge. But the rest 
seem to have interrupted this act of kindness ; 
for they said, still in the same obdurate spirit, 
Let be, let us see whether Elias will come 
and save him.- St. John says, the sponge 
was put upon hyssop, meaning the sTaLx of 
that herb, which there might be long enough 
for the purpose, as the crosses were not lofty. 
This stalk might be called a reed, as xaAapog 
was used metonymically for a rod, a staff, &c. 

Verse 50. When he had cried again with 
‘a loud voice, yielded up the ghost.—The 
werds he thus foadly uttered were, “ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit,” Luke 
xxiii, 46; and with that he yielded up the 
ghost, aanxs ro xvevya, “he dismissed his 
spirit.” he notion which has been built 
upon this form of expression that our Lord 
voluntarily hastened his death by an act of 
his Divine power, dying, not as exhausted by 
his sufferings, but’ by cutting them short, is 
an instance of the \iability of critics to be 
dazzled by a striking thought. If it were’ so, 
if our Lord died not as the effect of his cru- 
eifixion, but of an exertion of his Divine 
power, he was not put to desth by the Jews, 
and he did not, as St. Paul says, become 
* obedient to the death of the cross,” although 
he died upon it. Doddridge, who adopts this 
view from Theophylact and others, speaks of 
the majesty and dignity of our Saviour. in 
thus retiring from his sufferings, '‘ dying, if 
one may so express it, like the Prince of 
life.” This, however, is said in forgetful- 
ness of the inspired declaration that the Jews 
“killed the Prince of life,” not indeed that 
he killed himself. As for the passage quoted 
in confirmation of this criticism, ‘‘ No man 
taketh away my life from me, but I lay it 
down of myself,” it teaches just the contrary 
doctrine ; not that he would exert his Divine 
power to prevent men from inflicting death 
upon him; but that, although possessing that 
power, he would not exert it, but surrender 





himself to their will; for to lay down his life 
was surely to yield up himself to be put to 


death by his enemies. The truth is, that the 


meaning of the phrase, he dismissed er gave 


up his spirit, is altogether strained ‘to sup- . 


port a notion which, theologically considered, 
would entail some perplexing consequences. 
It is no more than a periphrasis for death. A 
similar phrase is used in the Septuagint to 
express the death of Rachel, and the Greek 
writers have numerous examples. Wetstein 
gives the very words, apyxs +0 arveup.ct, Signi- 
fying simply to die, from Euripides, So also 
the Latins: Animam dimitiere, animam red- 
dere, &c.. The early death of our Lord is not, 
therefore, to be ascribed to his own volition, 
but to the extremity of his sufferimgs; the 
violence of which rather crusHED his frame, 
than allowed him, as the malefactors, to 
linger on in exhaustion, 

Verse 51. And, behold, the veil of the 
temple was rent, §c.—This was the second 
great prodigy which accompanied the cruci- 
fixion: and as our Lord expired at the ninth 
hour, or three in the afternoon, at the com- 
mencement of the offering of the evening 
sacrifice in the temple, the veil would be 
rent while the priest was offering incense in 
the holy place, and,the people praying with- 
out; and on festivals the number was great; 
all of whom would. be witnesses. of the fact, 
which could not take place without their 
knowledge. The relation of St. Matthew, 
therefore, if not true, might have been con- 
tradicted by many at the publication of his 
Gospel. If Matthew knew that this veil was 
rent, all the priests who had access to the 
vaog, or sanctuary, knew it, and many of the 
people. If not true, where is the-denial of 
itt Of this we have no record; and no such 
denial can have been made at the time when 
this Gospel was first published, because the 
falsification of its statement was so easy, and 
would have been so fatal to the credit of the 
whole. relation, that the Jews must have 
contradicted the story had it been in their 
power, The veil here spoken of was that 
which separated the sanctuary, where the 
priests daily officiated, from the holy of holies.: 
It is sometimes called “the second veil ;” 
the first being placed at the porch of the 
sanctuary, separating that from the court 
where the people assembled. ‘This second 
veil was called emphatically, THe vei, To 
xaraneroduc, And as the rending of it 
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bottom ; and the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent ; ‘ 
52 And the graves were opened; and 
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many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose, 
53 And came out of the graves after 
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opened and exposed the way into this: most 
sacred place, which was the type of heaven, 
the dwelling place of God, so we are taught by 
St. Paul to consider this prodigy as‘ emble- 
matical of the effect of the rending of the 
body of our Lord, in that moment, on the 
eross, the sacrificial efficacy of which opened, 
even to the guilty, the way of access to God, 
and to his glorious presence in a’ future life, 
to all that believe. It intimated also the 
abolition of the Jewish ceremonial law; for 
while that continued, that free and direct ap- 
proach to God which is now attained by sim- 
ple faith in Christ was obstructed by the 
interposition of imperfect and mystic rites.— 
These have now given place to a clear reve- 
jation of evangelical realities, hopes, and pri- 
vileges, so that our confiding approach to 
God is eneouraged by all those views which 
the death of Christ unfolds to the eye of 
faith.. God is our Father; his throne is a 
throne of grace, his justice is satisfied, and 
as he is able to show mercy consistently with 
the rectitude of his government, so he delights 
in its exercise, and admits the most unwor- 


- thy, when they are truly penitent and “ draw 


near” with “faith,” into the immediate enjoy- 
ment of his friendship and blessing. 

The earth did quake, and the rocks rent. 
—Here was a third miracle resulting from 


_ the immediate interposition of the Divine 


power, designed to attest his approbation of 


the Sufferer, and his anger against his perse- 


eutors. The symbolical import of the earth- 
quake was probably the destruction of the 
Jewish‘state; for as the rending of the veil 
intimated the abolition of the religion of the 
Jews, by the bringing in of a “‘ better hope,” 
and the opening of a “new way” to God, so, 
as earthquakes in prophetic language signify 
the subversion of kingdoms, this shaking of 
the earth was not rhetorical, but a real sym- 
bol of those convulsions which should entirely 
destroy their civil polity, and overwhelm them 
in inevitable destruction. wine a it 18 
true, occur in the course of event produced 
by natural causes. Yet even these vast, and 
often destructive commotions of the globe 
cannot, by any true Christian, be supposed 
left to themselves, and not’ to be under both 
the control and prrecrioN of Proyidence.— 
In this case the hand of God was strikingly 
manifest in the production of this earthquake, 
at the time of our Lord’s death, and on the 
place; leaving, 4s travellers still observe, 
marks of an extraordinary convulsion in the 
fissures and positions of the rocks near the 
site of the crucifixion. 

Verses 52, 53. And the graves were opened, 
ge.—This was the most extraordinary pro- 


digy of all, and the moral is equally obvious : 
the death of Christ gives life to the very 
dead, and the first fruits of the general resur- 
rection appear visibly among men! That 
the earthquake was the instrument employed 
in opening the sepulchres, is clear from the 
narrative; that it could not give life to the 
bodies contained in them, is certain; so that. 
in this we have another instance of the direct 
employment of the power, of God, marking , 
the death of his Son with such events as 
never occurred at the death of a mere mortal, 
or the holiest martyr, or the most useful 
apostle. The earthquake opened the tombs, 
which could not be closed again, because the 
Sabbath was at hand; and in this state they 
remained until after our Lord himself had 
risen from the grave: then pen Sas of 
the saints which slept arose, and came out 
of their graves after his resurrection, and 
went into the holy city, the current appellation 
of Jerusalem, though thex most unworthy 
of it, and appeared unto many. They rose 
not before Christ, for he was the, “first 
born from the dead,’”and the “ first fruits of 
them that slept;” but they followed as the 
proof that he was, according to his own pro- 
fession, “the Resurrection and the Lite ;” 
and in fulfilment of ‘his own words, John vy, 
95, “The hour is coming, and now is,” at 
hand, or near, “ when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Soa of God, and they that hear 
shall livé.” @n-this miracle we may remark, 
1. That, like the other prodigies, it was mani- 
festly emblematical: it showed that the power . 
of deathand the grave was vanquished by the 
death and resurrection of Christ, and that he 
had, obtained by his submission to death, 
“the -keys,” the supreme dominion, “of 
death and hades,” or the place of separate 
spirits, whom he commanded to resume their 
bodies laid down by death, and quickened into, 
life for that purpose. 2. That itis a proof 
of the Divinity of our Lord; for the life 
which was imparted to them was given by 
him, so that to him belong the words ascribed 
to Jehovah in the Psalms, ‘“ For with thee is 
the fountain of life;” and this doctrine is 
intimated also by himself in the verse which 
follows his own prediction of the event, just 
quoted from John v, 25, “For as the Father 
hath life uv HimseLF, so hath he given to the 
Son to have life iv nimseyr.” 3, That it 
was a strong confirmation of the resurrection 
of Christ, vouchsafed probably to some of 
the disciples to whom our Lord did not him- 
self appear. The witnesses were many ; 
they went into the holy city, the burial places 
of the Jews being all without the walls; and 





they appeared unto many, That they were 
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his resurrection, and went into the holy 
city, and appeared unto many, 
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54 Now when the centurion, and they 
that. were with him, watching Jesus, saw 





the bodies of saints but recently deceased 
may be gathered from this, that their appear- 
ing unto those who never knew them could 
convey no proof of their being raised from 
the dead; they might be persons. assuming 
the names of those who had long ago died, 
for any thing the persons who saw them 
could determine ; but by showing themselves 
to their acquaintance the proof was complete. 
To the question, “ What became of them?” 
there is no reasonable reply; but that, as our 
Lord existed in secret until his ascension, so 
‘were they also: hidden; and that they re- 
tumed with him to heaven, and are there as 
ihe pledges, to angels and to us, that the ge- 
neral resurrection of all the saints shall most 
certainly take place in the fulness of time. 
The bodies of these saints, while yet they 
tarried upon earth, like the body of our Lord, 
wore not that glorious appearance which his 
body assumed after or at the ascension, and 
to the splendour of which the bodies of his 
people are to be contormed.. There. were 
obyious reasons, in each case, for the delay 
of this “glorification,” but doubtless, like 
his, their bodies were even then immortal.— 
That we hear no more of them, indicates 
that they did not remain among men, and 
die a second time; which would have been 
an evil. On this event Nusebius, in his Ee- 
clesiastical History, has a beautiful passage: 
*¢ He descended into hades, and broke. those 
bars that had hitherte remained firm and un- 
touched, and raised up together with himself 
those who for many ages had slept. So 
that, though he’ came down from heaven 
alone, he ascended to his Father with a nu- 
merous train, and was honourably seated, at 
his right hand.” 

Verse 54. Truly this was the Son of God. 
They were witnesses of the darkening of 
the sun, the tremendous earthquake, the de- 
meanour of Christ, his, meekness, his prayer 
for the forgiyeness of his enemies, his con- 
duct to the penitent thief; and though they 
saw not the veil of the temple rent, they 
might yet hear of it. The prodigies struck 
all the soldiers with fear; but the centurion, 
as of a more reflecting. character, probably 
revolved all the circumstances in his thoughts, 
and at length exclaimed, Truly this was the 
Son of God; and with this testimony the 
soldiers themselves appear to have consented. 
According to St. Luke, his words were, 
“Certainly this was a righteous man.” He 
might, and probably did, use both expres- 
sions, as it is not likely that he restrained 
his strong emotions unto one exclamation ; 
and the one implied the other. If Christ 
was the Son of God incarnate, he was also a 
righteous man, innocent.of all guilt ;“and if a 











righteous man, he was then the Son of God, 
because he professed himself to be so, which, 
in the sense in which our Lord used the term, 
no mere man could profess and be righteous. 
Tt has been disputed in what sense the cen- 
tution, who was probably a pagan, and not.a 
proselyte, as some have conjectured, used 
the term Son or Gop; but this is clear, that 
he attributed it. to Christ in the same sense 
in which Christ had. claimed it, and in which 
the Jews'had disputed it. 
ble. He had probably heard that Christ had 
been condemned in the Jewish council, on a 
charge of blasphemy, “ because he said, I 
am the Son of God;". and he had certainly 
heard the Jews who insulted him in his suf- 
ferings, taunt him with this profession, which 
according to them wes blasphemy, or it could 
have been no crime. He knew therefore 
that it was a title implying a claim to a par- 
ticipation of the Divine nature, the nature of 
that one supreme God, whom, as a man of 


education, he could not but know the Jews 


alone worshipped, to the exclusion of all be- 
lief in the existence of all inferior, subor- 
dinate deities. It follows, therefore, that it 
must have been with reference to this claim, 
as understood by the Jews, and not with re- 
ference to any of the idolatrous notions of 


paganism, that. he was convinced that God~ 


himself was the author of all these prodigies, 
of the sufferer, or the exertions 0 

power, and that he therefore acknowledged 
him emphatically to be that Son of God 
which the Jews denied. ‘This is plain, not 
from the use of the mere phrase itself; but 
from the adverb aAndws, truly, certainly, 
indubitably, this was the Son.of God, in ma- 
nifest opposition to the criminality affixed by 
the Jews to his assumption of that title. 

But the phrase used being viog @éov, with- 
out, the article, some would render a son of* 
God; an expression, they think, suitable in 
the lips of a polytheist; but when the disci- 
ples in the ship, after Christ had quelled the 
storm, ‘came to him and worshipped him, 
and said, “Truly thou art the Son of God,” 
the article is wanting, and yet they, being 
Jews, cannot be charged with polytheistic 
notions; and even a Socinian critic has ac- 


and that they were all attestations in favour 
f his ‘own 


knowledged, that the phrases vjos @¢ov, and” 


0 vlog TOU Oéov, oY. vlog rou @gov, mean exactly 
the same thing. As the centurion used the 


This is indubita- , 


4 
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phrase “ Son of God,” with reference to what ~ 


Christ had professed himself to be, so he adds 
what is recorded by St. Luke, “ Certainly this 
was a righteous or just man,” probably with 
reference to the message of Pilate’s wife, 
which being delivered to him “ onthe judg- 
ment seat,” might he known to others, . She 
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the earthquake, and those things that 
were done, they feared greatly, saying, 
Truly this was the Son of God. 

55 And many women were there be- 
holding afar off, which followed Jesus 
from Galilee, ministering unto him: 

56 Among which was Mary. Magda- 


lene, and Mary the mother of James and_| 


Joses, and.the mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren. 


57 © When the even was come; there 
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came a rich man of Arimathea, named 
Joseph, who also: himself was Jesus’s 
disciple : : 

‘58 He went to Pilate, and begged the 
body of Jesus. Then Pilate commanded 


| the body to be delivered. 


59 And when Joseph had taken the 
body, he wrapped it in a clean linen 
cloth, 4 

60 And laid it in his own new tomb, 
which he had hewn out in the rock: and 





o Mark xv, 42; Luke xxiii, 50; 


John xix, 38. 





had said, “ Have thou nothing to do with 
that Jus? man ;” and the centurion exclaims, 
“ Truly this was a just man.” 

If not precisely the same, yet a powerful 
effect was produced by the extraordinary 
events which occurred. Against the*impres- 
sion of the darkness many of the obdurate 
spectators of the crucifixion, buoyed up, it 
may be, by the effrontery of the chief priests, 
and scribes, and elders, maintained an indo- 
mitable stubbornness, and continued their 
mocking of our Lord; but the repetition of 
these “ mighty signs” at length broke down 
the resolution of the multitude ; for it is added 
by St. Luke, in connection with the confes- 
sion of the centurion, ‘And all the people 
that came together to that sight, beholding 
thethings that were done, smote their breasts, 
, and returned,” Luke xxiii, 48. 

_ Verses 55, 56. And many women were 
there, d:c.—These heroic women appear to 
ave been the only disciples, except John, 
present at the crucifixion. They had fol- 
* lowed him out of Galilee, and some of them 
were in opulent circumstances; they! minis- 
tered to him, and by their grateful benevo- 
lence he appears to have been chiefly sup- 
ported during the later period of his ministry. 
So dependent did the Lord of all voluntarily 
render himself! These beheld afar off, as 
prevented by-delicacy or fear from mingling 
with the multitude. The mother of Jesus 
stood by the cross, with John; she being, no 
doubt, treated with some respect from natural 
pity, and John being regarded in the light of 
her protector. . Encouraged by the presence 
of these two, some of these women who at 
first stood at a distance, seem afterward to 
have approached nearer: of these was Mary 
Magdalene, or Mary of Magdala, a respecta- 
ble woman, out of whom our Lord had. cast 
seven devils, whose power over her was her 
affliction, not crime; at least the notion that 
she had been an impure woman, has no found- 
ation in what is recorded of her. This notion 
appears to have arisen from confounding her 
with the woman who was ‘a sinner,” but 
whose name is not mentioned. The mother 
of Zebedee’s children was Salome. 
_ Verses 57-60, And when even was come, 








—The Jews had two evenings, one from three 
o’clock P. M., or the ninth hour, till sunset, 
the other from sunset until dark. The even- 
ing here mentioned was the second evening. 
The phrase here used means that this second 
evening, when the Sabbath began, was at 
hand, was fast approaching, before which 
the bodies. must be taken down, and, if not 
dead, despatched by breaking their bones, that 
they might be buried at the foot of the crgss, 
in the Golgotha on which they were. exe- 
cuted. This Joseph, a rich man of Arima- 
thea, or Ramathaim, as the Hebrews named 
it, the birth place of Samuel, is said to have 
been a disciple of Jesus, but secretly, “ for 
fear of the Jews.” He is called ‘a coun- 
sellor,” as being a member of the sanhedrim ; 
but as ‘a good man and just,” the still more 


‘honourable appellations given -him by St. 


Luke, had ‘“ not consented to the counsel and 
deed of them.” His former timidity had pro- 
bably been removed by the prodigies of otr 
Lord’s death working in him a still stronger 
conviction that Jesus was the Messiah; and 
he now avowed himself a friend of Christ by 
going to Pilate, and begging the body of Je- 
sus for interment. He the more easily pre- 
vailed, no doubt, on account of his riches and 
rank; but hereby was fulfilled another signal 
prophecy, Isaiah lili, 9: “ And he made his 
grave with the wicked, and with THE rIcH in 
his death,” or, as Lowth translates, “ And 
his grave was appointed with the wicked ; 
but with the rich was his tomb:” that is, he 


was appointed to be buried as well as the 


malefactors, but with this remarkable distine- 
tion, that his tomb should be with the rich 
man; which was accomplished when Joseph 
laid him in his own new tomb, “ wherein 
never man was laid.” ‘This tomb was hewn 
out in the rock: the Jewish sepulchres were 
frequently caves hollowed out of the rocks 
with which the country abounded.’ Joseph’s 
tomb was near; and the time before the com- 
mencement of the Sabbath being short, the 
body, wrapped in clean linen with a costly 
mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred 
pounds weight, was hastily deposited in the 
cave, and a great stone was rolled against 
the entrance ; more complete embalming of 
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he rolled a great stone to the door of the: 


sepulchre, and departed. 

61 And there was Mary Magdalene, 
and the other Mary, sitting over against 
the sepulchre. 

62 9 Now the next day, that followed 
the day of the preparation, the chief 
priests and Pharisees came together unto 
Pilate, 


ST. MATTHEW. 


A. D. 33. 


63 Saying, Sir, we remember that that 
deceiver said, while he was yet alive, 
After three days I will rise again. 

64 Command therefore that the sepul- 
chre be made sure until the third day, 
lest his disciples come by night, and steal 
him away, and say unto the people, He 
is risen from the dead: so the last error 
shall be worse than the first. 





the body being reserved until after the Sab- 
bath. In this pious work Nicodemus was 
also assisting, and thus with Joseph nobly 
avowed his faith in Christ; and yet neither 
they nor the women had any idea of his 
rising again, as appears from the prepara- 
tions made for a regular embalment of the 
body. ‘Was it that they understood all that 
our Lord had so plainly declared respecting 
his resurrection in a figurative sense? This 
is probable; and how and when he, whom 
they still believed, though put to death, to be 
the Messiah, was again to manifest himself, 
they appear to have left to God, without 
any settled opinion, or perhaps conjecture. 
One thing was, however, before them,—to 
show respect to their despised Master; and 
in this duty they failed not: though their 
faith was confused and unsettled, yet their 
love was strong. But the very circumstance 
of the care of these truly sincere disciples to 
pay all funeral honours to their Lord, even to 
embalming, is an incident of great import- 
ance in the evidence of the truth of the re- 
surrection ; for those who made such anxious 
preparations for the regular embalming of the 
body as soon as the Sabbath should be over, 
and evidently anticipated that he would con- 
tinue to lie in the grave, could have been no 
parties to a plot for taking away the body in 
the night. This is one of those powerful 
evidences of the veracity of the Gospel which 
so frequently occur without any design on the 
part of the writers of these narratives, and 
so unequivocally stamp them with TRUTH. 
The linen cloth, gwvdwv, in which Joseph 
wrapped the body of Christ was a square 
sheet, in which the oe ake bound up with 
swathes or bandages. ‘The stones placed at 
the mouths of sepulchres were large and 
weighty, designed to defend the bodies laid 
in the cave within from beasts of prey, and 
from other intrusion. Hence Matthew says, 
the stone was rolled, indicating the weight, 
which was done by those who assisted Jo- 
seph in carrying away the body and bearing 
it to the tomb, who were probably his. own 
servants. 

Verse 61. Sitting over against the sepul- 
chre.—Sitting was the posture of mourners ; 
and in this character these pious women at- 
tended the interment. In this again they pro- 
fessed their belief in his innocence; for the 





Jews are forbidden to show any external 
marks of mourning at the burial of malefac- 
tors. They might “grieve in the heart,” . 
but not “mourn.” That the women retired 
immediately after the interment, appears from 
their going into the city to provide the spices 
for the proper embalming of the body ; for 
sunset, when the Sabbath commenced, was 
just at hand. 

Verse 62. The next day that followed the 
preparation, §c.—The preparation was the 
day before the Sabbath, so called because 
they prepared every thing requisite for the 
Sabbath. It was sometimes called rpodo8- 
Balov. The next day was therefore the Sab- 
bath itself; not the following morning, as we 
should say, but immediately after six o’clock 
the same evening, when the Sabbath com- 
menced. A night did not elapse, as might 
appear from our mode of computing time, be- 
fore the chief priests and Pharisees came to 
Pilate to urge him to set a guard upon the 
tomb, for then it would have been left many 
hours unguarded ; but as our Lord was bu- 
ried just on the eve of the commencement of 
the Sabbath, that is, close upon six o’clock 
in the evening of Friday, they would go al- 
most immediately to Pilate, before the dark- - 
ness had set in, which would have been 
favourable to the removal of the body. They 
intruded indeed somewhat upon the Sabbath, 
which had commenced before they reached 
Pilate; but though they might not employ 
themselves in any business on the Sabbath, 
they made no scruple of requiring the Ro- 
mans to do so, or they might conclude that 
the importance of the case created a lawful 
necessity. 

Verse 63. That deceiver.—The word is 
highly opprobrious, and signifies an wnpostor 
and vagabond. 

After three days I will rise again.—Our 
Lord does not appear to have explicitly con- 
yersed with any but his disciples on the sub- 
ject of his resurrection; so that the chief 
priests probably concluded that he had pro- 
fessed that he would rise again after three 
days, that is, according to the Jewish mode 
of speaking, on the third day, verse 64, from 
his having publicly said, “ Destroy this temple 
and in three days will I raise it up again ;” 
and thus these base hypocrites showed that 
they well enough knew that in these words 
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65 Pilate said unto them, Ye have a 


watch : go your way, make 7¢ as sure as 


ye can. 


he did not threaten the destruction of the 
temple of Jerusalem, the interpretation which 
they forced upon them at his trial. 

Verse 65. Ye have a watch.—The xoverw- 
Osx consisted of sixty soldiers. These were 
Roman soldiers, as the term. used, which is 
the Latin custodia, shows, as well as other 
circumstances. But they hereby unwittingly 
mightily strengthened the evidence of the 
resurrection ; not only by adding sixty inde- 
pendent witnesses to the number, but by 
making. it certain that sixty men could not 
all at once be asleep on guard, and that a 
feeble band of disciples could not overcome 
sixty armed and disciplined men. The word 
used by Pilate admits of being taken either 
in the indicative or imperative. The latter 
is to be preferred ; for if they had had a guard 
at their disposal already, they need not have 
applied to the governor. The sense therefore 
is, “ Take a guard.” 

Verse 66. Sealing the stone.—This cus- 
tom is mentioned in Daniel vi, 17: “Anda 
stone was brought, and laid upon thé mouth 
of the den; and the king sealed it with his 
own signet.” ‘The seal used in this case was 
either that of Pilate or some public seal, so 
that the stone could not be removed but by 
the authority which the seal represented. 
‘The seal would be go fixed as that the stone 
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66 So they went, and made the sepul- 
chre sure, sealing the stone, and setting © 
a watch. 


wet ae ri 
could not be moved out of its place without 
breaking it. For this purpose a band of lea- 
ther or cord was in such cases used, to each 
end of which the seal was attached. 

The enemies of our Lord had now com- 
pleted their plot against the Lord’s anointed: 
they had obtained his, blood; silenced his re- 
proving voice; seen him laid in the sepul- 
chre ; secured the stone at its entrance by a 
seal ; placed over it a numerous guard of sol- 
diers ; and one thing only seemed wanting to 
complete their triumph, and that they no 
doubt eagerly anticipated,—to throw open the 
tomb on the third day, bring forth the body, 
and prove to all the people that he was “a 
deceiver.” How truly then did the resur- 
rection of the rejected and persecuted Sa- 
viour illustrate the words of their own Psalm, 
addressed to all the enemies of Messiah, 
“ He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, 
the Lord shall have them in derision!” The 
next and concluding chapter of this Gospel 
narrates this event, the grand foundation of 
the Christian faith, The accounts of the ~ 
four evangelists present some apparent dis- 
crepancies, which, however, but more strongly 
mark their veracity as witnesses. The man- 
ner in which they are to be harmonized will 


be stated at the conclusion of the notes upon 


the Gospel of St. John. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1 Christ's resurrection is declared by an angel to the women. 9 He himself appeareth unto 


them. 
16 Christ appeareth to his 


1 In the 2end of the Sabbath, as it 
began to dawn toward the first day of the 


11 The high priests fine the soldiers money to say that he was stolen out of his sepulchre. 
isciples, 19 and sendeth them to baptize and teach all nations. 


week, came Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary to see the sepulchre, 





a Mark xvi, 1; 


CHAPTER XXVIII. Verse 1. In the 
end of the Sabbath, §c.—OL¢, with a geni- 
tive, signifies any past time; so that the 
words denote “after the Sabbath,” or, as 
St. Mark has it, “when the Sabbath was 


. past,” which concluded at six o’clock on the 


Saturday evening. Sabbath here may, how- 
ever, signify the week ; for ¢a8@arwv in the 
plural is used for a week, which closed with 
the proper Sabbath or seventh day: so that 
da8Sarwv.in the first clause of the sentence, 
will have’ the same signification as in the 
second; win caBBarwv being the first day 
of the week,—the Jews calling the first, se- 
cond, &c, days, the first, second, &c, of the 
Sabbath. The time when the two Marys 





John xx, 1. 


came to see the sepulchre was as it began 
to dawn toward, or into, the first day of the 
week ; which is explained by St. Luke to be 
“very early in the morning,” and by St. 
Mark, “‘ at the rising of the sun.” The ob- 
ject of their visit was to complete the em- 
balming of the body, for which purpose they 
brought “sweet spices.” St. Mark adds 
Salome to Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James. Joanna, and “ other wo- 
men” also joined them, as we learn from 
St. Luke; so strongly intent were all these 
female disciples to pay their final respect to 
their Lord, and perform the last sad offices 
of sacred friendship and duty. . In the sepul- 
chres of persons of superior rank among the 
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2 And, behold, there *was a great 
earthquake ; for the angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven, and came and 
rolled back the stone from the door, and 
sat upon it. 

3 His countenance was like lightning, 
and his raiment white as snow : 

4 And for fear of him the keepers did 
shake, and became as dead men. 

5 And the angel answered and said 
unto the women, Fear not ye: for I know 
that_ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. 

6 He is not here: for he is risen, as 
he said. Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his disci- 
ples that he is risen from the dead ; and, 


ST. MATTHEW. 
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behold, he goeth before you into Galilee ; 
there shall ye see him: lo, I have told 


ou. 

8 And they departed quickly from the 
sepulchre with fgar and great joy; and 
did run to bring his disciples word. 

9 | And as they went to tell his dis- 
ciples, behold Jesus met them, saying, 
All hail. » And they came and held him 
by the feet, and worshipped him. 

10 Then said Jesus unto them, Be not 


afraid: go tell my brethren that they go — 


into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 

11 9] Now when they were going, be- 
hold, some of the watch came into the 
city, and showed unto the chief priests 
all the things that were done. 





* Or, had been. 





Jews, there was first, says Lightfoot, a square 
floor within the cave, and on each side, 
deeper than the floor, caves to deposit the 
bodies. r : C 

Verse 2. A great earthquake.—Not after 
they arrived, but before; by which, and by 
the appearance of the angel, the soldiers of 
the guard had become as dead men. This 
great concussion of the earth was probably 
confined to the neighbourhood of the tomb. 

Verse 3. Like lightning.—Of intense 
brightness, heightened by the snowy white- 
ness of his raument. ‘The word rendered 
countenance, signifies form or aspect. 

Verse 6. He is risen, as he said.—They 
had gone to the sepulchre perplexed who 
should roll away the stone, being ignorant 
both of its being sealed, and of a guard being 
set over it; but now they find the stone 
removed, see the angel sitting upon it, are 
saluted by him with encouraging words, and 
hear Christ’s actual resurrection announced. 
Yet this was not done without mild reproof: 
heis risen, AS HE sA1D,—words of their Lord 
which they ought to have remembered and 
believed. 

Come, see the place, 4c.—They are in- 
vited into the area within the cave, that they 
may see the place, the cell below its level, 
where the Lord had been laid. See note on 
verse 1. Maundrell has an illustrative pas- 
sage in describing a sepulchre, near the 
ancient Arphad: “The chamber is eight 
feet broad and ten long. In it are seven 
cetts for corpses hewn out of the firm 
rock.” ( 

Verse 7. He goeth before you into Gali- 
lee.—There ‘he had many disciples, and de- 
signed to make the most public manifestation 
of himself, and did appear “to five hun- 
dred brethren at once.” ‘This message, as 
it has been well remarked, was sent to all the 
disciples then at Jerusalem, the greater part 








of whom were from Galilee, celebrating the 
passover in that city. To so many of them 
he did not intend, at that time, to appear; but 
only to a select few and the apostles, which 
he did that evening. 

Verse 8. Fear and great joy.—Fear pro- 
duced by the presence of so illustrious 2 
supernatural being, and joy at the news he 
had announced. ‘They “trembled,” says St. 
Mark, “‘ were amazed, and sore afraid:” yet, 
though women, not as the guards, who had 
‘become as dead; these. emotions being re- 
strained by the friendly aspect and voice of 
the heavenly visitant. 


Verse 10. All hatl.—A word of friendly : 


and affectionate salutation. The Syriac has, 
“ Peace be unto you.” 

Held him by the feet—An action which 
expressed the deepest reverence; mingled 
with the strongest affection. By embracing 
his feet they were also assured that it was 
not a phantom which they beheld, but the 
body of the real Jesus. 

And worshipped him.—Although the ori- 
ginal word will not of itself prove that this 
was an act of Divine worship, who can rea- 
sonably, doubt it when his resurrection had 
indeed demonstrated him to be the Son or 
Gop, a title to which all the Jews attached 
ideas of Divinity? Nor did Jesus, after his 
resurrection, prescribe that proper worship 
which we know the disciples publicly and 
constantly paid to him after his ascension ; 
because it followed of course from his 
being thus proved to be what he had pro- 
fessed, THE SoN oF THE Livinc Gop. 


Verse 11. Some of the watch came into 


the city.—It may be remarked that St. Mat- 
thew states only the leading facts of the 
resurrection, and a few only of the appear- 
ances of Jesus afterward, and these briefly ; 
his main object being to refute the tale 
circulated respecting the stealing of the body 
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- 12 And when they were assembled 
with the elders, and had taken counsel, 
they gave large money unto the sol- 
diers, 

13 Saying, Say ye, His. disciples 
came by night and stole him away while 
we slept. 

14 And if this come to the governor’s 
ears, wé will persuade him, and secure 


you. 
15 So they took the money, and did 


Me oars which. he now introduces. He 


gives all that is necessary to establish the 
facts, and to show that he was acquainted with 
the manner in which the slanderous attempt 
to account for the absence -of our Lord from 
the tomb originated. This having been suffi- 
ciently done by him, the other evangelists 
record other particulars; for all the Gospels 
have respect to each other. 

How long it was before the soldiers of the 
Roman guard recovered from that over- 
whelming terror, which probably dispersed 
them, and overcame for a time their faculties, 
does not appear. It would seem, however, 
that some. time -did elapse before they came 
into the city, and that then they arrived in 
scattered companies: Some of the watch 
came into the city, Fc. 

Verse 12. When they were assembled, and 
had taken counsel.—The absurd fiction which 
was invented was therefore the work of the 

_ sanhedrim or great council, the same that 
ied condemned our Lord. Their incredulity 
and obduracy are indeed astonishing; but 
scarcely more so than that they had all along 
manifested ; and we must take into account 
that they were men judicially given up by 
God to the blind and malevolent passions of 
their own bad hearts. That they were guilty 
of both a wicked and a clumsy fiction is 
seen from this, that afterward they manifestly 
appear to have been ashamed of avowing it, 
and that it was adopted in haste as a tempo- 
rary expedient. Of this we have a striking, 
though an incidental proof in the words of Ga- 
maliel; in this very council, who, when Peter 
and the other apostles were brought before 
them for preaching the very fact of Christ's 
resurrection, and they were disposed to put 
them to death, said, “If this counsel and 
work be of men, it will come to nought ; but 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it,” 
Acts v, 38, 39;—words which presupposed 
that the resurrectioa might be true, and 
which could not have been uttered had the 
council continued to maintain the story they 
taught to the Roman soldiers, Still, it was 
something that they had originated a tale 
which ignorance and prejudice made long 
current among the vulgar ;. for the evangelist 
adds, And this saying 1s commonly reported 
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as they were taught: and this saying is 
commonly reported among the Jews until 
this day. 

16 4 Then the eleven disciples went 
away into Galilee, into a mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them. 

17 And when they saw him, they 
worshipped him: but some doubted. 

18 And Jesus came and spake unto 
them, saying, All power is given unto me 
in heaven and. in earth. 


among the Jews to this day. Unwilling to 
believe so clearly a demonstrated truth, like 
all those who love error, they were given up 
“to believe a‘lie,” the absurdities of which 
they obstinately overlooked. For, as the 
obvious remark has been often made, if the 
whole sixty soldiers slept, how should they 
know how the body, was taken away ? if only 
a part of them, they would alarm the rest ; 
and if the whole were awake, their force was 
sufficient to resist the attempt. Yet infidels, 
and infidel Biblical critics too, of the present 
time, believe equal absurdities in framing 
theories to refute or to explain away “the 
supernaturalism,” as it is called, of the Holy 
Scriptures. Thus human nature, in all ages, 
is true to itself; and the objections which 
have been urged against the miracles and the 
resurrection of Christ, from the very unbelief 
of the Jews of the same, are solved by the 
moral phenomena which the human heart in 
every age exhibits. ; 

Verse 14. Persuade him.—Conciliate or 
appease him ; because it was death for the 
sentinel to sleep wpon his post. 

Verse 16. Went away to Galilee:—Not 
immediately, but some time after; the bre- 
vity of St. Matthew omitting the intermediate 
appearances of Christ, as recorded by the 
other evangelists. 

Verse 17. Some doubted.—Not of the 
apostles, but of the disciples then with them; 
for now our Lord fulfilled his promise, to — 
appear to his disciples generally in Galilee; 
and this was probably the time when he was 
seen of “‘the five hundred brethren at once.” 
They doubted whether it was he, when he 
first appeared; but when he came and spake 
to them, as it follows in the next verse, they 
doubted no longer. gi 

Verse 18. All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth.—Our Lord’s dominion 
therefore comprehends. angels, men, and 
devils. ‘All things are put under him,” 
saving, as St. Paul observes, ‘‘ that he is ex- 
cepted which did put all things under him.” 
Every creature, through the wide realms of 
space, is subjected to the rule of THE Gop- 
man Mepiaror; all are made subservient to 
the working out of his grand design, the res- 
toration of our world from sin and misery, 
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19 § Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of 
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the Father, and of the Son, .and of the 


Holy Ghost : 





b St. Mark, 


chap. xvi, 15. 








rendered wretched by sin; and the manifesta- 
tion, through successive ages, of his own rec- 
toral justice, boundless mercy, and_ infinite 
wisdom. And this his authority shall, in the 
fulness of time, be acknowledged even by 
those who have most rebelliously struggled 
against it. By the conquests of GRACE or 
power all shall be subdued, “that at his 
name every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth ; and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father,” Phil. ii, 10, 11. 

Verse 19. Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations, gc.—The connection of these words 
with the foregoing is highly important. Go 
ye THEREFORE; that is, Because I have all 
power in heaven and earth, go ye and teach 
all nations, “ preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” Mark xvi, 15; for to me belongs 
the ricHT to command their faith and obedi- 
ence, and to prescribe the terms of their re- 
conciliation to God; and I have power to 
bless and to save, to condemn and to punish. 
Nor was this declaration of Christ’s univer- 
gal and unlimited dominion less encouraging 
to those who were to be sent on so hazardous 
an enterprise. It was their faith in his power 
which sustained them ; in that they confided 
to give efficacy to their ministry ; and rest- 
ing on that, they defied their enemies. It 
was a motive which appealed to their deepest 
fears and to their highest hopes; they feared 
not them that could kill the body, but him 
who had power to cast both body and soul 
into hell, if they proved false to their trust; 
and they placed their joyful hope in one who 
had equal power to raise his faithful servants 
above death and the grave, and to crown 
them with immortality and eternal life. 

Verse 19. Teach all nations.—Make dis- 
ciples of all nations ; which means, instruct 
them in the faith, and persuade them to the 
belief and reception of it ; for how else should 
men be made disciples but by instructing 
them in the doctrine held out to their accept- 
ance ? 

Baptizing them, §c.—So that instruction 
as to those capable of it, which is manifestly 
implied, must precede baptism ; this being a 
rational ordinance to be submitted to on know- 
ledge and conviction, and not that to which 
it has often been debased, something little 
better than a superstitious charm and cere- 
mony. 

On this great rite it may be remarked, 
1. That it is of universal obligation; all 
who are made disciples are to be baptized. 
2. That it is designed as a public profession 
of faith in the trinity in unity ; that is, in the 


Deity as revealed in the Holy Scriptures ; 
the doctrine of which, that there is, one Di- 
vine essence, and that “in the unity of this 
Godhead there are three persons of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost ;” which profession 
of faith is also an acknowledgment of their 
various rights, relations, and offices, and of 
entire submission to them. 3. That it is 
the initiatory rite by which we enter the co- 
venant of grace. ‘The old covenant had cir- 
cumcision for its initiatory rite ; and if Chris- 
tian baptism is not to be regarded as taking 
its place, then has this new end better _cove- 
nant no initiatory rite at all, since the Lord’s 
Supper is not initiatory, but of regular and 
habitual observance. But as the entrance 
into the Jewish Church was by circumcision, 
so the entrance into the Christian Church is 
by baptism. Hence its administration is 
here prescribed to those who are made dis- 
ciples, and as such disposed to become for- 
mally the members of Christ’s Church. Hence 
it derives its federal or covenant character, and 
is rightly considered as a mystery pee 
ment. Of the blessings of this covenant it is 
the sien, holding forth the washing away of 
sin, and the pouring out of the Holy Ghost ; 
and it/is the sea, inasmuch as, being ad- 
ministered under the command of Christ, it is 
a constant pLepcr of his unchangeably gra- 
cious intentions to those that believe and are 
baptized ; while our submission ‘to this rite is 
that act by which we accept and make our- 
selves parties to this covenant of grace and 
salvation, claiming its blessings, and binding 
ourselves to fulfil its conditions. 4. The rite 
of baptism, instituted by Christ, differs both 
from that of John and that which was admi- 
nistered by the disciples of Jesus before his 
resurrection. John baptized into a belief of 
the speedy appearing of Messiah; the disci- 
ples in the name of Jesus, which was a pro- 
fession of faith in him as the Messiah; but 
the rite as instituted by our Lord, was bap- 
tism in the name, into the name, of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit,—into the belief 
and worship of the triune God as above 
stated, includjng faith in the incarnation and 
offices of the Son, and the offices and opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. All these are the 
objects of distinct profession, and where these 
are not acknowledged there can be no truly” 
Christian baptism; men stumble at the very 
threshold, and cannot enter into the Church 
of God and covenant of grace. 5. Baptism 
is therefore a standing testimony to the doc- 
trine of the holy trinity, and the offices of 





each person in the economy of redemption. 
The name is onn, not names ; the personsy 


A. D. 33. 


_ 20 Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; 


THREE, each of whom is manifestly repre- 
sented as coequal, because the common ob- 
jects of trust, obedience, and worship, and 
the source of blessing. Thus is the absolute 
unity and the Divine character of that sacred 
three unequivocally marked, in a rite by 
which they become our one and onty God, 
and we become uis people. 

It has been questioned whether these words 
prescribe the formula to be used in baptism, 
or merely express the end and intention of the 
rite. If the former, the latter is necessarily 
included in it as its reason; but should the 
latter only have been intended by our Lord, 
yet when used as a formula, they do no more 
than audibly declare the real import of the 
rite, which is never truly performed but 
when the trinity in unity, with the relations 
and glories of each of the three persons as 
revealed in the Scriptures, is acknowledged. 
Nothing therefore can be so proper as the 
use of words which publicly declare the in- 
tention of the rite ; and it may be traced up 
to the first ages of the Christian Church. 
Arguments for and against the baptism of in- 
fants have been deduced from these words. 
“‘ How,” say some, “ are all nations to be 
baptized, if children are to be excluded?” 
“ How,” says the antipedo-baptist, “ should 
children be included, if baptism is to follow 
instruction and believing ?” The truth is, that 
adults could only be spoken of in the text; 
and the right of the children of believers 
rests on other grounds, and may be sufficient- 
ly established by them. 

Verse 20. T'eaching them to observe, gc. 
—To make disciples, implies, as above ob- 
served, teaching, in order to knowledge and 
faith ; but this is elementary teaching, and is 
not intended to supersede the more copious 
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and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.. Amen. 


and constant teaching which is to succeed 
baptism. A stronger word, didadxw, is there- 
fore used; and the object of this patient and 
official instruction assigned to ministers is,’ to 
lead the baptized to opserve all things what- 
soever I have commanded you,—to practise 
universal obedience without separating one 
duty from another, and to do this persever- 
ingly to the end of life. Thus we have the 
three-fold end of the Christian ministry, to 
convert men to the faith, by making them 
disciples of Christ, to bring them to a public 
profession and cordial reception of it by bap- 
tism, and to train them up to the practice of 
universal holiness, as their preparation for 
heaven. ; 

And, lo, I am with you, &c.—As no men 
had so high a work assigned them as the 
conversion and sanctification of men, so these 
words reminded them of two great truths: 
that it was not a work of man but of God, so 
that the Divine invisible presence of Christ 
with them was necessary to their success ; 
and also that his presence should be ever with 
his faithful ministers both to aid and comfort 
them, and to give efficacy to their labours. 

Always.—Ilacag ras nuepas, all the days, 
that is daily, or constantly, without inter- 
ruption. 

Unto the end of .the world.—Unto the 
consummation of all things; which shows that 
the ministry was to be perpetuated through- 
out all time, and that the words of Christ in 
these verses were not addressed to the apos- 
tles only, but to their successors throughout 
all future ages. 

Amen.—This was either added by Christ 
in confirmation of his promise, or by the 
evangelist to express his joyful concurrence 
and earnest wish. 
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THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. 
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Sr. Marx was the son of Mary, a disciple resident at Jerusalem, at whose house 
the apostles and first Christians often assembled. He is' mentioned in 1 Peter v, 
13, where the apostle calls him “ Marcus my son.” There seenis little reason for 
doubting that he was the John Mark of Jerusalem, who travelled for awhile as the 
companion of Paul and Barnabas, and who incurred.the displeasure of the former 


for having left them before the whole tour they proposed was completed. Upon . 


. the separation of Paul and Barnabas, on his account, Mark travelled with the latter. 


That it was nothing which affected the personal or ministerial character of Mark 
which occasioned this dispute, and St. Paul’s refusal to have him as a companion 
on a second tour; may be gathered from the honourable mention made of him by 
that apostle in 2 Tim. iv, 11: “Take Mark, and bring him with thee ; for he is 
profitable to me for the ministry.” He finally attached himself to St. Peter, with 
whom he continved until the death of that apostle. After he had written his Gos- 


pel, which was done while he was the companion of St. Peter, he is said by - 


Eusebius and Jerome to have laboured in Egypt, and planted the celebrated Church 
of Alexandria. It was so certainly admitted in the earliest times that Mark wrote 
his Gospel under the eye of St. Peter, that among the primitive Christians it was 
known as familiarly by the name of the Gospel of St. Peter as the Gospel of St. 
Mark. Although this Gospel was composed at Rome, the notion of some, that it 
was written in Latin, is net sustained by sufficient evidence: No ancient author 
ever affirmed this ; and the testiniony is uniform that it was written in Greek, the 
only language which then had any pretence to be universal. That it was designed 
for the Gentile, not Jewish converts only, is clear from the explanation he subjoins 
to words and customs which to Jews were sufficiently familiar. Critics have dis- 
covered in it many Latinisms; which may be accounted for from Mark having 
long lived at Rome, and no doubt speaking the Latin tongue. _ 

That the Gospel which bears the name of St. Mark was in reality written by 
him, the testimony of antiquity is uniform and decisive; and equally so, that if he 
was not the amanuensis of St. Peter, he acted at his suggestion, and: embodied his 
relations of the facts of the history of our Lord, as he had heard them stated by 
him, and under the inspiration of the same Spirit. Whether he published his Gos- 
pel before the death of St. Peter, or only collected the materials, and completed 
the work after the martyrdom of that apostle, is uncertain. This renders the exact 
time of its publication a matter of conjecture ; but it is’ evident, from his conclud- 
ing words, that it was not till after the apostles had left Judea, and had dispersed 
“ every where preaching the word.” The date may be fixed at from A. D. 60, to 
A, D.' 63. : | 
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credo arene ) ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


Not ssh the strong similarity of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
is no reason to doubt that the latter is not strictly an 
st. WV fark is often more copious ‘and circumstantial than St. Mat- 
thew, and sometimes much. less so, while he introduces several entirely new cir- 
cumstances and narrations. 2: 3 

The longer pe of Christ are generally omitted ; and the whole may be 
considered in the light, not of a perfect Gospel,—for that is the character of none 
of them taken ‘separately, and the perfection lies i in the coL.Ection of the four,— 
but as a compendium of the stupendous works of the Divine Founder of our religion, 
and as a most convincing manual of its evidences, as founded upon the character, 
actions, and miracles of its Author. See the Introduction to St. Matthew’s Gospel.. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. bi 


*. 


* - . . ~h 4 , ; P * 5 
1 The office of John the Baptist. 9 Jesus is baptized, 12 tempted, 14 he preacheth: 16 call- 
P ps 14 Rep 


eth Peter, Andrew, James, and John: 23 healeth 


that had a devil, 29 Peter’s mother-in-law, 


32 many diseased persons, 41 and cleanséth the leper. 


1.Tue beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God ; 

2 As it is written in the prophets, * Be- 
hold, I send-my messenger before thy 
face, which shall prepare thy way before 
thee. . 

3 >The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye. the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight. 

4 ¢ John did baptize in the wilderness, 
and preach ‘the baptism of repentance 
* for the remission of sins. 

5 4 And there went out unto him all 
the land of Judea, and they of Jerusalem, 
and were all baptized of him in the river 
of Jordan, confessing their sins. 

-6 And John was ° clothed with camel’s 
hair, and with a girdle of a skin about his 
loins; and he did eat locusts and wild 
honey ; ‘ 





a Malviii, 1b Isaiah xl, 3; Luke iii, 4; John i, 23. 
c Matt. iti, 1—* Or, unto. 


7 And preached, saying, There com- 
eth one mightier than I after me, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to stoop down and unloose. 

8 I indeed have baptized you with 
water: but he shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost. 

9 £ And it came to pass in those days, 
that Jesus came from Nazareth of Gali- 
lee, and was baptized of John in Jordan. 

10 And straightway coming up out of 
the water, he saw the heavens + opened, 
and the Spirit like a dove descending 
upon him: ‘ 

11 And there came a voice from hea- 
ven, saying, Thou art my beloved Son, | 
in whom I am well pleased. mi 

12 And immediately the Spirit driv- 
eth him into the wilderness. ” 

13 And. he was there in the wilderness: 


d Matt. iii, 5—e Matt. iii, 4—f Matt. iiiy 13. 
t Or, cloven, or, rent.—g Matt. iv, 1. 





CHAPTER I. Verse 1. The beginning 
of the Gospel, ¢c.—This may either be’ re- 
garded as a short title to the book, after the 
manner of some ancient writers; or it may be 
joined with what follows, and so the sense 
will be, that the Gospel, the publication, the 
xnpvywa of Christ’s advent, office, and glo- 
rious ministry, commenced with the ministry 
of John Baptist, according to the prophets. 
The latter view makes the construction el- 
liptical and somewhat harsh; but this is ra- 
ther the character of St. Mark’s style. And 
as it was his design to begin his account of 
Christ with his: public ministry, so he could 
not more happily introduce it, than by bring- 
ing in his forerunner John, announcing his 
advent, preparing his way, and surréndering 

‘his own disciples to his superior tuition and 
authority. This was indeed “ the beginning 
of the Gospel :” John the herald sounded the 
trumpet publicly, before his royal Master, 
the Prince of Peace, the Redeemer God. 

_ Verse 2. In. the prophets —Some MSS. 
and versions read in ‘‘ Hsaias’ the prophet,” 
but the connection appears to determine the 
point in favour of the received text; for the 






* 





evangelist immediately produces’ quotations 
from two of the prophets, Malachi and Isaiah. 
See note on Matt. xi, 10. 

Verse 3. Prepare ye the way, 5c.—See 
note on Matt. iii, 3. : 

Verse 4. The wilderness.—The wilder- 
nesses: of Palestine lay often contiguous to 
populous cities and districts, and were often 
indeed interspersed with them. ‘This’ wilder- 
ness lay along the Jordan. —, ! 

Baptism of repentance.—The meaning is, 
that the Baptist enforced repentancé, and bap- 
tism as a sign and proof of it; and both had 
respéct to the remission of sins, for which, 
however, his dispensation made no new pro= 
vision, gave in fact no new promise, but the 
penitént were referred to him that was to 
come after John, him mightier than himself, 
who should baptize them with the Holy Ghost. 
See the notes on the whole of the third chap- 
ter of St. Matthew. i 

Verse 6. A girdle of a skin —That is, a 
leathern girdle. 

Verses 12, 13. And immediately the Sp- 
rit driveth him, ¢c,—See notes on Matt. iv, 
1-11 ( 
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forty days, tempted of Satan; and was 
with the wild beasts; and the angels 
ministered unto him. aS 

14 » Now after that John was put in 
prison, Jesus came into — reach- 
ing the Gospel of the kingdon é God, 

15 And saying, The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is, at hand: re- 
pent ye, and believe the Gospel. 

16 ‘ Now as he walked by the sea of 
Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew his 
brother casting a net into the sea: for 
they were fishers. 

17 And Jesus said unto them, Come 
ye after me, and I will make you to be- 
come fishers of men. 

18 And straightway they forsook their 
nets, and followed him. 


h Matt. iv, 12.—i Matt. iv, 18. 





And was with the wild beasts.—This cir- 
cumstance is not mentioned by Matthew.— 
It shows that the wilderness was not like 
that in which John came preaching, con- 
tiguous to towns and villages; but ai distant 
and rude solitude, far from the abodes of 
men. . 

Verse 15. The time is fulfilled.—The 
time here mentioned is that spoken of by 
the prophets, or that which had been foreap- 
pointed in the Divine mind whether consi- 


_ dered as having been particularly revealed or 


7 


not. Sufficient notes of time are found in 
the prophets, and especially in Daniel, to 
prove that the Messiah was to appear at the 
time when our Lord assumed that character; 
but it is more probable, that in this place our 
Lord refers to the course of the successive 
dispensations, all of which had their. ap- 
pointed periods of time to fulfil, the patri- 
arehal, the prophetic, and finally that of John 
the Baptist, at the close of which his own 
was to commence, never to give place to any 
other. Now John had fulfilled his great 
office, he was put in prison, and could no 
longer bear testimony to Christ, or act as his 
precursor; and the time was therefore ac- 
complished for Christ to enter more fully and 
publicly upon his great office as. eminently, 
and above all others, THE TEACHER SENT 
rrom Gop, This mighty ministry he com- 
menced, in Galilee, and filled that whole 
region with the news of salvation, and the 
fame of his stupendous miracles. See notes 
on Matt, iv, 12-25. 

Verse 16. Simon and Andrew, 5:c.—See 
note on Matt.:iv, 18. 

Verse 22. They were astonished at his 
doctrine, §c.—This was also the effect pro- 
duced upon: the-multitude after hearing the 
sermon of the mount; and they also con- 
trasted his teaching with that of the scribes, 


ST. MARK. 





&.D.° ST. 


19 And when he had gone a little 
farther thence, he saw James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother, who also 
were in the ship mending their nets. 

20 And straightway he called them: 
and they left their father Zebedee in the 
ship with the hired servants, and ‘went 
after him. 

21 * And they went into Capernaum ; 
and straightway on the Sabbath day he 
entered into the synagogue, and taught. 

22.1 And they were astonished at his 
doctrine : for he taught them as one that ° 
had authority, and not as the scribes. 

23 ™ And there was intheir synagogue 
a man with an unclean spirit; and he 
cried out, : 

24 Saying, Let us alone ; what have 


k Matt. iv, 13.1 Matt. vii, 28—m Luke iv, 33. 





as possessing authority.. It would appear 
from this, that our Lord had delivered a 
lengthened discourse in the synagogue of 
Capernaum, in which he probably refuted 
the prevalent traditions of the scribes, placed 
the law of God in the light of its primitive 
purity, and enforced his own expositions with 
such direct reference to his aurHORITY, as to 
intimate that his was not merely muMAN in- 
struction, but that he was the great Lawgiver 
himself. See on this point the notes on 
Matt. vii, 28, 29. 

Verse 23. A man with an unclean smrit. 
—The notable miracle was wrought by our 
Lord in the same synagogue in which he 
had so spoken as to astonish his hearers, 
and to impress them with the authority of 
his wisdom and dignity. It was designed to 
give force to the important doctrines which 
he had been teaching, and to show them that 
his authority was not an affectation, but real 
and inherent. . He not only spoxr miracles, 
but performed them. Several things are 
remarkable in the case here recorded. 1. 
The cry of terror set up by the demon, or 
rather demons, for one seems to have had 
others under him, in whose name as well as 
his own he speaks, using the plural: Let us 
alone; what have we to do with thee? Bais 
an exclamation of indignation or grief, from 
the Hebrew 7, and may be here rendered 
Alas! Art thou come to destroy us? Thus, 
as in otMer instances, these wretched spirits 
showed that they were in a hopeless condi- 
tion, and had only ‘a fearful looking for of 
fiery indignation” before them. The advo-= 
cates for the redemption of devils will 
scarcely be able to reconeile this fact to 
their theory. . Not one of the evil spirits 
whom Christ met: with during his ministry 
was, inspired with any hope im him as a Sa- 


|viour; but uniformly regarded him: as their 


A: Do 31. ; 


we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Naza- 
reth? art thou come to destroy us? I 
know thee who thou art, the Holy One 
of God. 

' 25 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, 
Hold thy peace, and come out of him. 

26 And when the unclean spirit had 
torn him, and cried with a loud voice, he 
came out of him. 

27. And they were all amazed, inso- 
much that they questioned among them- 
selves, saying, What thing is this? what 
new doctrine ts this? for with authority 
commandeth he even the unclean spirits, 
and. they. do obey him. 

28 And immediately his fame spread 
abroad throughout all the region round 
about Galilee. ; 
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29 » And forthwith, when they were 
come out of the synagogue, they entered 
into the house of Simon and Andrew, 
with J ames and John. . 

30 on wife’s mother lay sick 
of a fever, and anon they tell him of her. 

31 And he came and took her by the 
hand, and lifted her up ; and immediately 
the fever left her, and she ministered 
unto them.) Ms 

32 And at even, when the sun did set, 
they brought unto him all that were 
diseased, and@them that were possessed 
with devils. 

33° And all the city was gathered to- 
gether at the door. 

34. And he healed many that were sick 
of divers diseases, and cast out many 





n St. Matthew, 


chap. viii, 14. 





inexorable Judge, showed the utmost terror 
of his presence, and expected “a time” 
when he would fully execute judgment upon 
them. 2. The testimony borne by this evil 
spirit to the character of Jesus: “I know 
thee, who thou art, the Holy One of God.” 
This title the devil learned. from the Old 
Testament.- “The most Holy” is an appel- 
lation of Christ in Daniel ix, 24, “to anoint 
the most Holy,” which the Jew Aben Ezra 
applies to the Messiah; and holiness in its 
highest sense as an essential attribute of 
‘Divinity is ascribed to him, by adoring se- 
raphs, in that glorious vision in which ‘“ Esa- 
ias spoke of him and saw his glory.” | Holi- 
ness is the eminent characteristic of Messiah 
as he is God; as through a spotless incarna- 
tion he was the grand sacrifice for sin; as 
his own pure nature was the model to which 
all that believe in him are to be renewed by 
the transforming power of his grace, and as 
he was manifested to destroy the works of 
the devil. Very naturally did this wretched 
demon fix uponthis title and character of the 
Messiah; for it is the holiness of Christ 
which invests him with terrors to all the 
wicked, whether men or devils. 3. Our 
Lord silences the fiend, as not willing to 
receive a testimony from so impure a source, 
but he suffers him to show his tremendous 
power over the possessed. He tore him; 


yet, as St. Luke says, ‘‘ He hurt him not,” | 
we must understand, that the effect of all, 


those contortions into which he was thrown, 


was specially counteracted, so that no mate- | 


rial injary was the result. This was permit- 
ted in order to render the miracle more 
illustrious and convincing; and then at a 
word, our Lord ejected him. 4. The effect 
produced is expressed in a manner the most 
artless, yet so natural and moving, that one 
seems almost insensibly to feel present with 





the assembly in the synagogue, and to par- 
take of their emotions: They were all amazed, 
so that they questioned among themselves, 
they solicited each other’s opinions in eager 
inquiries for a solution of so extraordinary a 
case, saying, What thing is this, what new 
doctrine, didaXy, teaching, or mode of teach- 
ing, is this? for with authority, xar’ soudiav, 
with self-derived authority, commandeth he 
even the unclean spirits, and they do obey him. 
That they were astonished, not merely at the 
fact of the casting out of the demon, but at the 
peculiar manner, as marked with peculiar au- 
thoritativeness, is also clear from the parallel 
passage in St. Luke: ‘‘ And they were a 

amazed, and spoke among themselves, say- 
ing, What a word is this! for with authorit 

and power he commandeth,” &c. As in his 
preaching he referred not, like the scribes to 
human authority, nor appeared as a mere 
interpreter of law, but spoke from an au- 
thority in himself; so here he cast not out 
demons, like the Jewish exorcists, by appeal- 
ing to the name of another, by any distinct 
act of referénce to superior power, but he 
spoke authoritatively as from himself, and 
the effect followed: He commandeth, and 
they obey him. This was the particular 
which excited the astonishment of the syna- 
gogue, and produced all those eager inquiries 


as to the’ reason and true solution of so — 


strange a case; from which it indubitably 
follows, that our Lord placed himself, in the 
MANNER of working his miracles, above all 
mere men, above the greatest prophets them- 
selves, and that in the midst of his humility 
and lowliness as to any thing which did not 
respect his office. ‘That he was God and 
man, is the only solution of which this parti- 
eular is capable. : 

Verse 30. Simon’s wife’s mother.—See 


|note on Matt. viii, 14. 
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devils ; and suffered not the devils * to | 


speak, because they knew him. 


. 85 And in the morning, rising up a 
great while before ae , he went out, and clean. 


departed into a solit 

prayed. —~ on 
36 And Simon and they that were 

with him followed after him. 

37 And when they had found him, they 


lace, and. there 


» said unto him, All men seek for thee. 


ST. MARK. 


A.D. 31. 


“41 And Jesus, moved with compas- 
sion, put forth Ais hand, and touched him, 
and saith unto him, I will; be thou 


42 And as soon as he had spoken, im- 
mediately the leprosy departed from him, 
and he was cleansed. 

43 And he straitly charged him, and 
forthwith sent him away ; 

44 And saith unto him, See thou say 


38 And he said unto them, Let us go | nothing to any man: but go thy way, 


into the next towns, that I may preach 
there also: for therefore came | forth. 

39 And he preached in their syna- 
gogues throughout all Galilee, and’ cast 
out devils. 

40 © And there came a leper to him, 
beseeching him, and kneeling down to 
him, and saying unto him, If thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean. 


show thyself to the priest, and offer for 
thy cleansing those thmgs which Moses - 
commanded, for a testimony unto them. 
45 P But he went out, and began to 
publish i¢ much, and to blaze abroad the 
matter, insomuch that Jesus could no 
more openly enter into the city, but was 
without in desert places: and they came 
to him from every quarter. : 





* Or, to say that they knew him.—o Matt. viii, 2. 
LY xy 





Verse 34.—And cast out many devils.— 


These great miracles, wought in the evening 
after the Sabbath had closed, are mentioned 
Matt. viii, 16, &c, where see the notes. 
Here St. Mark adds, and suffered not the 
devils to speak, because they knew him; or, 
permitted them not to declare that they knew 
him, that is, to be not merely the Messiah, 
but a being of superior nature, even the Son, 
the Hely One of God. Several began to 
make this confession, and he then imposed 
silence upon them. And the true reason 
must have been, not that he objected to their 
declaring him to be the Messiah,—for John 
had pointed him out under that character, and 
our Lord from the first assumed it,—but that 
the very devils knew that he was a Divine 
person, and the publication of this he chose 
to reserve in his own hands, to be revealed 
to his immediate disciples first, and then, 
through them to the world. He even, ata 
subsequent period, forbade his apostles to tell 





p Luke v, 15. 





all they believed respecting him, reserving 
that to a time when they should be fully qua- 
lified to state and defend so glorious a truth. 
See the note on Matt. xvi, 20. . 

Verse 38. The next town.—Tas &Xouwevas 
xXuphomoress, adjoining towns. These were 
towns or villages with a synagogue, They 
held the middle rank between cities and vil- 
lages, strictly so called. : 
| "Verse 40. And there came a leper ta him. 
See the notes on Matt. viii, 2-4. 

Verse 45. Insomuch that Jesus could ne 
more openly enter into the city, §c.—These 
are incidents which show the astonishing im- 
pression made by the early ministry of our Lord. 
When he entered the city to go to his house, 
he was obliged to do it privately; when he 
went out of the city in order to obtain any 
privacy, he was obliged to seek desert or un- 
frequented places; yet even there they came 
to. him from every quarter, whenever they 
could discover his retreats. " 





CHAPTER Il. 


1 Christ healeth one sick of the palsy, 14 calleth Matthew from the receipt of custom, 15 eateth 
with publicans and sinners, 18 excuseth his disciples for not fasting, 23 and for plucking the 


ears of corn on the Sabbath day. 


1 Anp again *he entered into, Caper- 
naum after some days; and it was noised 


that he was in the house. 


y 


ry 2 
_2 And straightway many were gather- 
ed together, insomuch that there was no- 
room to receive them, no, not so much as 





y a St, Matthew, 


chap. ix, 1. 





“CHAPTER II. Verses 1, 2. 


Tt was 
noised that he was in the house, §c.—He had 
entered privately, to avoid observation ; and 


the eager people no sooner heard of his 
arrival, than they so crowded to the house, 
that it overflowed, so that there was no room 


A. D. 31. 


about the door: .and he- preached the 
word unto them. 

3: And they come unto him, bringing 
one sick of the palsy, which was borne 
of four. . i 


4 And when they could not come nigh: 


unto ‘him for the press, they uncovered 
the roof where he was: and. when they 
had broken it up, they let down the bed 
wherein the sick of the palsy lay. 

‘5 When Jesus saw their faith, he said 
unto the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins 
be forgiven thee. 

6 But there were certain of the scribes 
—e there, and reasoning in their hearts, 

7 > Why doth this. man thus speak 


b Job xiv, 4; 


to receive them, no, not so much as about the 
door, that is, in the porch or vestibule. And 
he preached the word to them, placing him- 
self so as to be heard both by those within 
and without. The word rov Aoyov is here 
the same as “the Gospel of the kingdom;” 
Matt. iv, 23. This Gospel, in its various 
principles, bearings, and developements, doc- 
trinal, practical, and hortatory, was-the great 
subject of our Lord’s preaching ; and it came 
afterward to be termed among the disciples, 
emphatically tHe worp; which was pro- 
bably its common and familiar designation 
among Christians when St. Mark wrote his 
Gospel. 

Verse 3. One sick of the palsy, §c.— 
Fer observations on this miracle which is 
very remarkable for the dispute with the 
scribes connected with it, see.the notes on 
Matt ix, 2,&cec. The only additional circum- 
stance in this place, which needs remark, is 
the uncovering the roof by the friends of the 
paralytic, in order to get the man into the 
presence of Christ ; because. they could not 
approach him on account of the crowd, who 
filled the vestibule as well as the house. 
Some elaborate expositions have been offered 
of this transaction, the object of which ap- 
pears to have been to evade the difficulty 
of supposing that the roof was literally un- 
covered, and the sick man let down through 
the opening. Yet this is the declaration of 
the text ; and there is in it nothing particu- 
larly strange, if we consider that the house 
where Jesus was, was built in the usual 
style of domestic architecture in those coun- 
tries; and that it was the place of his own 
_ residence, and a house therefore of the hum- 
' bler description. Like other buildings, it had 
a flat roof, anda flight of. outward stairs 
leading to the roof; by these the people 
bearing the paralytic man might easily as- 
cend; and then the roof, being laid with 
light materials, as reeds or canes, covered 
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blasphemies ? . who can forgive sins but 
God only ? 


8 And immediately when Jesus per- — 


ceived in his spirit that they so reasoned 
within: themselves, he said unto them, 
Why reason ye these things in your 
hearts ? a ,. ae 

9 Whether is it easier to say to the 
sick of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee ; or to say, Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and walk ? ; 


10 But that ye may know that ‘the: 
Son of man hath power on ‘earth to for- 


give sins, (he saith to the sick of the 


palsy,) i 
11 I say unto thee, Arise, and take 


Isaiah xliii, 25. 





with lime, might easily be opened without 
any danger to those in the room below, or 
any damage which might notbe soon repaired 
and at trifling expense. 
lence to the expressions. They uncovered 
the roof where he was, and when they had 
broken it up, which are utterly unconnected 
with letting the couch down threugh an awn- 
ing, which some suppose to have covered the 
courtyard, or the bringing it down the interior 
staircase. Beside, this house was of too 
common a class to have a quadrangle with 
the luxury of an awning as a defence against 
the sun; and being only of one story high, 
as the account intimates, it had no interior 
staircase down which the descent could be 
made. That they had been at some particu- 
lar pains to accomplish their object, more in- 
deed than would be implied in letting a man 
down into a court from a low building, or 
bringing him down a pair of stairs, is evident 
from their faith being-commended by our 
Lord: and when he saw their faith, as ex- 
pressed by their laborious and determined 
efforts, even to force their way into his pre- 
sence. The notion that Christ was sitting 
in an upper room, is contrary to the history ; 
from which it appears that he was teaching 
in the house, so that those before the door 


might also hear. ‘The house, in fact, appears 


to have been Peter’s, or his wife’s mother’s, 
where Jesus was an inmate, and was such 
as fishermen generally occupied. 

Verse 8, Perceivedin his spirit.—This, by 
the ancient commentators, was thought to 
signify by his Divine nature ; Rosenmuller, 
Campbell, and others, explain emtyvoug rw 
avevpars avo, having perceived in himself ; 
but some think it redundant; others, with 


/Campbell, think it intimates that our Lord ' 


did not derive his knowledge by the ordinary 
modes, but from powers peculiar to himself. 
This is true; but is a circuitous way of ex~ 
pressing a very plain truth. ‘The evangelist 


Thus we do no vio-. 
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up thy bed, and go thy way into thine 
house. 

12 And immediately he arose, took 
up the:bed, and went forth before them 
all; insomuch that they were all amazed, 
and glorified God, saying, We never saw 
it on this fashion. : 

13. And he went forth again by the 
sea side ; and all the multitude resorted 
unto him, and he taught them. 

14 ¢ And as he passed by, he saw Levi 
the son of Alpheus sitting * at the receipt 
of custom, and said unto him, Follow me. 

nd he arose and followed him. 

15 And it came to pass, that, as Jesus 
sat at meat in his house, many publicans 


and sinners sat also together with Jesus, 


and his disciples: for there were many, 
and they followed him. 

16 And when the scribes and Phari- 
sees saw him eat+with publicans and 
sinners, they said unto his disciples, How 
is it that he eateth and drinketh with 
publicans and sinners ? 

17 When Jesus heard z¢, he saith unto 
them, They that are whole have no need 
of the physician, but they that are sick: 
I came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance. 

18 ¢And the disciples of John and of 
_the Pharisees used to fast: and they 
come and say unto him, Why do the dis- 
ciples of John and of the Pharisees fast, 
put thy disciples fast not ? 

19 And Jesus said unto them, Can the 


ee 
c Matt. ix, 9.—* Or, at the place where the custom 
was received. 


SES? SA ee eee 
clearly meant to say that our Lord knew the 
thoughts and secret reasonings of the scribes; 
but that he knew it not from information, 
but from the intimations of his own mind; 
he knew it, in fact, by an attribute which 
proves him to be God, the attribute of om- 
niscience. 

Verse 14, He saw Levi, §c.—See notes 
on Matt. ix, 9-13. 

Verse 18. The disciples of John, ¢,-— 
See notes on Matt. ix, 14-17. 

Verses 23-26. He went through the corn 
fields, §c.—See notes on Matt. xii, 1-8. 
‘At the time here mentioned, Ahimelech, the 
father of Abiathar, was high priest. But 
the difficulty may be solved either by sup- 
posing that Ahimelech had the name also of 
Abiathar, which is supported by comparing 
2 Sam. viii, 17, with 1 Chron. xviii, 16; or 
that Abiathar was the high priest’s sagan or 
deputy, and therefore called popularly the 
high priest himself. Therefore the Jews 
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‘children of the bridechamber fast, while 
the bridegroom is with them? as long as 
they have the bridegroom with them, they 
cannot fast. i 

20 But the days will come, when the 
bridegroom’ shall be taken away from 
them, and then shall they fast in those 
days. pet 
21 No man also seweth a piece of 
new cloth on an old garment: else the 
new piece that filled it up taketh away 
from the old, and the rent is made 
worse, ae . 

22 And no man putteth fnew wine into 
old bottles: else the new wine doth 
burst the bottles, and the wine is spilled, 
and the bottles will be marred: but new 
wine must be put into new bottles. 

23. e And it came to pass, that he went 
through the corn fields on the Sabbath 
day; and his disciples began, as they 
went, to pluck the ears of corn. . 

24 And the Pharisees said unto him, 
Behold, why do they on the Sabbath day 
that which is not lawful ? F 

25 And he said unto them, Have ye 
never read what David did, when he had 
need, and was a hungered, he, and they 
that were with him? 

26 How he went into the house of 
God in the days of Abiathar the high 
priest, and did eat the shewbread, which 
is not lawful to eat but for the priests, and 
gave also to them which were with him ? 

27 And he said unto them, The Sab- 


d Matt. ix, 14; Luke v, 33—+ Or, raw, or, 
unwrought.—e Matt. xii, 1. 











say, that “the son of a high priest, who is 
deputed by his father in his stead, is called a 
high priest.” Ea has-been variously taken; 
but either of the above solutions leaves its 
sense unforced, as it is frequently used for in 
the time of, and here properly by our trans- 
lators, in the days of Abiathar, &c. 

Verse 27. The Sabbath was made for man, 
gc.—In addition to the notes on this trans- 
action in Matt. xii, 1-8, it may be remarked 
on this passage, that it is impossible to con- 
ceive a dictum of wisdom in form of a maxim 
so finely guarded ow “ the right hand and on 
the left,” and yet left so decisively practical. 
It is beautifully though somewhat enigmati- 
eally founded upon the fact, that man was: 
created before the Sabbath was instituted ; 
not the Sabbath set apart, and then man 
made to observe and honour it. This shows 
the great end for which the Sabbath was ap- 
pointed—not its own observance, not that 
man should give to it for its own sake a hal- 


A.D. 31. 


bath -was made for man, and not man for 


the Sabbath: 


lowed character, as if man had been created 
on purpose to show it respect; but man was 
first made, and then the Sabbath was instituted, 
THE END of which institution terminated in 
MAN, in his interest, happiness, and spiritual 


improvement, to which the Sabbath was 


therefore to be susservient. ~Here then the 
great rule comes in as to sabbatical ob- 
servance. Whatever is enjoined upon man 
with reference to the Sabbath, which has not 
for its end: man’s instruction in religion, his 
intercourse with God in worship, and which 
superstitiously prevents his being fitted for 
duty by proper bodily refreshments, or his 
being relieved as far as. possible from bodily 
pains and miseries, that his heart may be 
filled with gratitude, and his mouth with 
praise, is subordinating man to the Sabbath, 
making man the servant of a pay, to give it 
ceremonial distinction without moral purpose 
. or effect; whereas by fixing the .attention 
upon the true end of the institution, it is sub- 
ordinated to its primitive and noble intention, 
the promotion of piety, peace, and holiness; 
and so it will appear, that the Sabbath was 
made for man, was appointed, by God for his 
spiritual and eternal benefit. When, how- 
ever, it is said, that the Sabbath was made 
for man, let it be remarked, that no laxity 
of reLicious regard to the Sabbath can be 
justified by this sentiment.. Wo to those 
who thus pervert the words of truth and 
mercy. The universal obligation of the Sab- 
bath is unequivocally asserted in these words: 
The Sabbath was made for Man,—not for 
Jews only, or for any other class of men, but 
for man; for man even in his innocence and 
purity, and therefore, for all his descendants; 
for man considered as a moral.and accounta- 
ble being, who needs to hold special inter- 
course with his Maker, who ought to be 
detached from worldly cares, that he may do 
this with a calm and recollected spirit ; and 
who is under obligation in public assemblies 
to acknowledge God, and to. keep up the 
knowledge and influence of truth in the 
world from age to age. And when it is said, 
that it was made for man, the meaning is 
evident, that it was instituted chiefly, and in 
its highest reasons, to promote in him the 
fear and love of God, by giving him leisure 
for religious exercises, and appointing their 
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28 Therefore the Son of man is Lord 
also of the Sabbath. <j 


observance. This is the meaning of God’s 
“blessing and sanctifying the day,” ‘conse- 
crating and setting it apart for such hallowed 
services as should bring man into communion 
with God, and thus. secure his constant 
“blessing.” Many subordinate ends of hu- 
man interest and happiness result from sab- 
batical observance, which indeed prove that 
duty and felicity are always in the result 
bound up: together; but the grand character 
and end of this Divine institution is, that it 
was made for the purpose of promoting the 
spiritual and eternal interests of the hum 
race; and whatever is inconsistent with these, 
is an obvious violation of the law of We Seb; 
bath, anda grievous sin against our own mercy. 
Verse 28. The Son of man is Lord also 
of the Sabbath.—Our blessed Lord here as- 
serts his right, 1. To interpret the law of the 
Sabbath; 2. To alter or modify it as he 
pleased; 3. To alter the time of its obser- 
vance, which he afterward did through his 
apostles, from the seventh to the first day of 
the week. And if any ask our authority for 
observing this day, and not the Jewish Sab- 
bath, the answer is, that in the Christian 
Scriptures it bears the name of “tux Lorp’s 
DAY,” with manifest reference to this text, in 
which Christ asserts his power, over it, as 
Lawgiver: the Son of man is Lorp also of 
the Sabbath. It is “the Lord’s day,” be- 


% 


cause he himself appointed it, by his own — 


oe 


authority, to be the Sabbath for all succeed- 
ingages, Those who, like Campbell, under- 
stand the term Son of man, here, to signify 
any man, and the sentiment to be, that as 
the Sabbath was made for man, so man is its 

rd, fall into this erroneous interpretation 
through considering the words as the infe. 
rence from the verse preceding; whereas it 
is the general conclusion from the whole 
argument, which is more fully stated by St, 
Matthew. There our Lord argues, that as 
the priests did servile work in the temple 
because of the sacredness of the place, he 
who was “greater than the temple” itself 
had rights on this subject which no mere 
man could have ; and it is to this his dignity 
that the words refer, and from which ‘they 
flow, as the natural conclusion. 
the Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath. 
See the note on Matt. xii, 8. ee 


; %, 


Therefore . 
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CHAPTER III. 


1 Christ healeth the withered hand, 10 and many other infirmities: 11 rebuketh the unclean 
hon 13 chooseth his twelve apostles: 22 convinceth the blasphemy of casting out devils by 
eelzebub: 31 and showeth who are his brother, sister, and mother. 


1 Anp *he entered again into the 
synagogue; and there was a man there 
which had a withered hand. 

2 And they watched him, whether he 
would heal him on the Sabbath day ; that 
they might accuse him. 

3 And‘he saith unto the man which 
had the withered hand, Stand forth. 

4 And he saith unto them, Is it lawful 
to do good on the Sabbath days, or to do 
evil? to save life, or to kill? But they 
held their peace. 

-5 And when ‘he: had looked round 
about on them with anger, being grieved 
for the *hardness of their hearts, he 
saith unto the man, Stretch forth thine 
hand. And he stretched 2¢ out: and his 
hand was restored whole as the other. 

6 And the Pharisees went forth, and 
straightway took counsel with the Hero- 
dians against him, how they might de- 
stroy him. 


a Matt. xii, 9—* Or, blindness. 


a 


7 But Jesus withdrew himself with his 


| aiseiples to the sea: and a great multi- 


tude from Galilee followed him, and from 
Judea, 

8 And from Jerusalem, and from Idu- 
mea, and from beyond Jordan ; and they _ 
about Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, 
when they had heard what great things 
he did, came unto him. 

9 And he spake to his disciples, that 
a small ship should wait on him because 
of the multitude, lest they should throng 
him. 

10: For he had healed many ; insomuch — 
that they f pressed upon him for to touch 
him, as many as had plagues... 

11 And unclean spirits, when they 
saw him, fell down before him, and cried, 
saying, Thou art the Son of God. 

12 And he straitly charged them that 
they should not make him known. 

13. And he goeth up into a mountain, 





t Or, rushed.—b Matt. x, 1. 





CHAPTER III. Verses 1-6. A man with 
awithered hand.—See the notes on Matt. xii, 
10-14. Into this interesting narrative St. 
Mark has introduced the additional cireum- 
stance, that he looked round about on them 


with anger, being grieved for the hardness of 
y 


their hearts. ‘The ancrr was clearly a ho 
indignation at the hypocrisy. which could 
plume itself upon a strict observance of the 
Sabbath, and yet suffer human beings to 
remain in misery, or to die, to be filled for 
want of help. But it was an emotion sof- 
tened by erter, a painful sympathy at the 
hardness of their hearts; not merely their 
want of compassion, although their supersti- 
tion had blinded the natural feelings of pity 
toward these distressed creatures; but at 
their perversity of mind, their blindness of 
heart, as it is in the Vulgate, that stubborn 
determination to cling to their errors which 
rendered his instructions only the means of 
heightening their guilt. That the anger was 
the anger of holiness and love, is proved 
from the grief inflicted upon his spirit by 
their dangerous, and now almost hopeless, 
spiritual condition. 

Verse 6. The Herodians.—See the note 
on Matt. xxii, 16. 

Verse 12. And he straitly charged.— 
They declared him to be ‘the Son of God,” 


and he strictly inhibited them from making 
him known, that is, under that character ; 
but not merely as the Messiah, which ow 
Lord publicly professed to be.. So that here 
we have another proof that the phrase, Son 
of God implied, in the commonly-received: 
language of the Jews, something higher than 
simply the office of Messiah. - This must be 
allowed, or an absurd tautology will take 
place in some passages. ~Thus, in the very 
first verse of this Gospel, “ The beginning 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God.” Here, if the Son of God conveyed the . 
same idea as the Messiah or Christ, it would 
be as though St. Mark had written, “‘ The 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Christ.” And also in Luke iv, 41, ‘And 
devils also came out of many, crying out, and 
saying, Thou art Christ, the Son of God,” it - 
would be only saying, ‘Thou art Christ the’ 
Christ,” unless the Son of God implied a dis- 
tinct and higher conception, one in fact which 
related not to his office only, but to his na- 
ture. On this point see the notes on chap. - 
i, 34, and on Matt. xvi, 20. 
Verse 13. Whom he would.—The appoint- 
ment to the apostolic office was an act of 
SOVEREIGN cHoIcE for which Christ gave no 
reason. He made no apologies to those of his 
disciples who were not so called, and he al- 


MRCS. 


and calléth unto dim whom he would: 
and they came unto him. 
14 And he ordained twelve, that they 


should be with him, and that he might 


send them forth to preach, ©. * 

15 And to have power to heal sick- 
nesses, and to cast out devils: 

16 And Simon he surnamed Peter ; 

17 And James the son of Zebedee, and 
John the brother of James; and he sur- 
named them Boanerges, which is, The 
sons of thunder : 





* Or, home. 





lowed no one who had the call to refer it to 
any merit in himself. “ He gave no account 
of his matters” in this respect ;. and thereby 


showed that he was the Lord-of his Church, | 


and that he has.a prerogative which he suffers 
not to be invaded. It is often by confound- 
ing this election to offices in the Church, 
which is in its nature unconditional, with 
personal election unto salvation, which is 
conditional upon repentance, faith, and perse- 
verance, that men have fallen into great 
errors in the interpretation of Scripture. On 


the calling of the apostles see the notes on | 


Matt. x, 1, &c. 

Verse 14. He ordained twelve.—Emoiné, 
he constituted or appointed twelve. 

Verse 17. Boanerges, which ts, the sons of 
thunder.—However verbal eritics may differ 
as to the derivation of the latter part of this 
compound word, the interpretation of Mark 

ixes its sense. The sons of Zebedee were 
surnamed uso: Spov7ng, the sons of thunder. 
This could not refer, as some have dreamt, 
totheir hasty impetuous disposition, of which, 
however, but one instance is given, and that 
one rather of mistaken zeal than natural 
ardour; and it is not at all probable that our 
Lord would perpetuate the remembrance of 
an infirmity which his Divine grace was to 
cure, even did it exist, by affixing it upon 
them with their new name. Nor was the 
name descriptive of the manner of their 
preaching. ‘That of John appears from his 
writings tohave been as-sweet and attractive 
as his disposition, and the reverse of either 
loud stentorian declamation. or the hurling 
of the flaming thunderbolts of the, Divine 
threatenings. From what little appears of 
James’s character, he filled his high office, 
chiefly at Jerusalem, with “meekness of 
wisdom,” and stands forth as a calm, rather 
than an impetuous man. The reason of the 
appellation is probably drawn from the truth 
of which they were to be such eminent minis- 
ters, rather than their own mode of preaching. 
The thunder is the Gospel itself, the public 
voice of God in the world, moving and shak- 
ing the minds of men wherever proclaimed ; 
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18 And Andrew, and Philip, and Bar- 
tholomew, and Matthew, and Thomas, 
and James the son of Alpheus, and Thad- 
deus, and Simon the Canaanite, 

19 And Judas Iscariot, which also be- . 
trayed him: and they went * into a house. 

20 And the multitude cometh together 
again, so that they could not so much as 
eat bread. 

21. And when his + friends heard of zt, 
they went out to lay hold on him: for 
they said, He is beside himself. 





+ Or, kinsmen. 





and when James and John are called sons of 
thunder, the meaning is, that they should 
rank among the greatest. instruments of 
sounding forth the voice of God, the autho- 
ritative declaration of his will contained in 
the Gospel. _ : 

Verse 21. And when his friends heard of 
it.—Our Lord, having called his apostles, 
returned home; and again the multitudes so 
press upon him for instruction that he and 
the disciples could not eat bread: so that itis 
evident that Christ denied himself of his regu- 
lar meals to continue his discourses to a peo- 
ple so eager to hear him. It was this which 
led his friends, his kinsmen: or natural rela- 
tions, to go forth to lay hold upon him, that 
is, to constrain him to spare himself from 
such excessive labours, and to retire for re- 
pose: for they said, He is beside. himself. 
Some of the relations of Christ did not be- 
lieve on him; and if these were of that infi- 
del number, notwithstanding the natural kind- 
ness they felt toward him, they might use this 
expression in its opprobrious, though not in 
an exactly literal sense, and might in truth 
regard him as a dreaming enthusiast, and not 
of sober judgment; and his excessive zeal 
on this occasion would seem to confirm the 
injurious opinion of men of worldly minds, 
disqualified from judging rightly on a spi- 
ritual case and character. If this be the cor- 
rect view, there is in it nothing injurious to 
the character of our Lord’s sobriety, as those 
critics seem to have thought who have strug- 
gled so hard to torture the passage to several 
other senses, in order to avoid the apparent 
difficulty. But if these relations of Christ, 
through the same prejudices and worldliness 
of heart as other Jews, did not believe on 
him, as we are expressly told some of his 
brethren did not, they could not comprehend. 
his character and motives, and by conse- 
quence could not rightly estimate his con- 
duct. 'To them Christ would appear beside 
himself, in the same sense as St. Paul ap- 
peared “ beside himself, and mad” to Festus, 
that is, under the influence of an irrational 
religious excitement ; but all this was never- 
¥ 


: of our knowledge to others. 
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22 9 And the scribes which came 
down from Jerusalem said; ¢He hath 
Beelzebub, and by the prince of the 
devils casteth he out devils. 

.23 And he called them unto him, and 
said unto them in parables, How can 
Satan cast out Satan ? 

24 And ifa kingdom be divided against 
itself, that kingdom cannot stand. 

25. And if a house be divided ‘against 
itself, that» house cannot stand. 

26 And if Satan rise up against him- 
self, and be divided, he cannot stand, -but 
hath an end. 

27 No man can enter into a strong 
man’s house, and spoil his goods, except 
he will first. bind the strong man; and 
then he will spoil his house. 

28 4 Verily I say unto you, All sins 
shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, 
and blasphemies wherewith soever they 
shall blaspheme :, 


_ ¢ Matt. ix, 34.—d Matt. xii, 31. 


theless ‘truth and soberness,” and only 
proves that “the spiritual. man is judged of 
no man” not spiritual. These friends of 
Christ might not, however, be’ his unbeliev- 
ing brethren, but others better affected toward 
him; ‘and then the words. may be taken to 
mean, he is carried out of himself by his zeal ; 


ST. MARK. 
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‘29 But he that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost hath never for- 
giveness, but is in danger of eternal dam- 
nation : 

30 Because they said, He hath. anun- 
clean spirit. 

31 § ¢ There came then his brethren 

and his mother, and, standing without, 
sent unto him, calling him. 
- 82 And the. multitude sat about him, 
and they said unto him, Behold, thy 
mother and thy brethren without a 
for thee. 

33 And he answered them, caren, 
Who is my mother, or my brethren ? 

34 And he looked round about on them 
which sat-about him, and said, Behold 
my mother and my brethren! 

35° For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and my 
sister, and mother. 


e Matt. xii, 46. 


on which account they interfered kindly to 
care for one who was so absorbed in his 
work as not to spare himself. 

Verse 22. He hath Beelzebub.—See the 
notes on Matt. xii, 24-32. 

Verse 31. His brethren and his mother, 
gc.—See the notes on Matt. xii, 46-50. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 The parable of the sower, 14 and the meaning thereof. 21 We must communicate the light 


seed, 35 Chass stilleth the tempest on the sea. 


1 Anp *he began again to teach by 
the sea side: and there was gathered 
unto him a great multitude, so that he 
entered into a ship, and sat in the sea; 
and the whole multitude was by the sea 
on the land. 

2 And he taught them many things by 
parables, and said unto them in his doc- 
trine, 

3 Hearken; Behold, there went out a 
sower to sow : 

4 And it came to pass, as he sowed, 
some fell by the way side, and the fowls 
of the air came and devoured it up. 


a St. Matthew, 
CHAPTERIV. Verse 3. There went 


out a sower to sow, &c.—See the notes on 
Matt. xiii, 3-23. 


26 The parable of the seed growing secretly, 30 and of the mustard 


5 And some fell on stony ground, 
where it had not much earth; and im- 
mediately it sprang up, because it had no 
depth of earth : 

6 But when the sun was up, it was 
scorched; and because it had no root, 
it withered away. 

7 And some fell among thorns, and 
the thorns grew up, and choked it, and it 
yielded no fruit. 

8 And other fell on good ground, and 
did yield fruit that sprang up and increas- 
ed: and brought forth, some thirty, and. 
some sixty, and some a hundred. . 


chap. xiii, }. 


Verses 21-23. Is a candle brought to be put 
under a bushel, §c.—Because passages simi- 
lar to this and one that immediately follows 


A‘D.31, 


9 And he said unto them, He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

10 And when he was alone, they that 
were about him with the twelve asked of 
him the parable. 

11 And he said unto them, Unto you it 
is given to know the mystery of the 
kingdom of God: but unto them that are 
without, all these things are done in para- 
bles: 

12 » That seeing they may see, and 
not perceive ; and hearing they may hear, 
and not understand ; lest at any time they 
. should be converted, and their sins should 
be forgiven. them. 

13 And he said unto them, Know ye 
not this parable? and how then will ye 
know .all parables ? 

14 Y The sower soweth the word. 

15 And these are they by the way 
side, where the word is sown; but when 
they have heard, Satan cometh immedi- 
ately, and taketh away the word that was 
sown in their hearts. 

16 And these are they likewise which 
are sown on stony ground; who, when 
they have heard the word, immediately 
_ receive it with gladness ; 





b Matt. xiii, 14.—c 1 Tim. vi, 17.—d Matt. v, 15. 





are found in the sermon on the mount, some 
interpreters have thought that St. Mark scat- 
. ters portions of what might have been related 
to him of that Divine discourse, promiscu- 
ously in his Gospel. But this is both an 
uncritical and a mischievous conclusion. The 
passages in question have something of a 
proverbial character, and were therefore ap- 
plicable to quite distinct occasions; and ac- 
cordingly we here find this allusion to the 
candle, or family lamp, applied to his exposi- 
tion of the important parable of the sower. 
It contains the reason why, though he spoke 
in parables for a time, he explained their 
meaning to the inquiring disciples, that it was 
not for themselves but for others, and that he 
was thus qualifying them to be the public in- 
structers of mankind. He had lighted their 
candle or lamp by this exposition of the para- 


ble; and now they were to put the lamp upon’ 


its stand, that it might give light to all. In 
other words, Christ teaches his apostles that 
when they became public instructers, they 
were not, like the Jewish rabbins, or the Gen- 
tile philosophers, to have a secret and an 
open doctrine, but that they were to “ declare 
the whole counsel of God;” and lest any in 
future should atiempt to justify a reservation 
of peculiar truths from the. people: at. large, 
and the restriction of them to the initiated, 
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‘17 And have no root: in themselves, 
and so endure but for a time: afterward, 
when affliction or persecution ariseth for 
the word’s sake, immediately they are. 
offended. nh 

18 And these are they which are sown 
among thorns ; such as hear the word, 

19 And the cares of this world, ¢ and 
the deceitfulness of riches, ‘and the lusts 
of other things entering in, choke the 
word, and it becometh unfruitful. 

20 And these are they which are sown 
on good ground ; such as hear the word, 
and receive 7t, and bring forth fruit, some 
thirty fold, some sixty, and some a hun- 
dred. oi 

21 44 And he said unto them, Is a. 
candle brought to be put under a bushel, 
* or under a bed?. and not to be set ona. 
candlestick ? a 

22 ¢ For there is nothing hid, which 
shall not be manifested ; neither was any 
thing kept secret, but that it should come 
abroad. 

23 If any man have ears to hear, let 
him hear. . 

24. And he saith unto them, Take heed 
what ye hear: ‘with what measure ye. 





* The word in the original signifieth a less measure, 
as Matt. v, 15.—e Matt. x,.26.—f Matt. vii, 2. 


from our Lord’s own example; who had left 
parables spoken to the multitude, and had 
confined the interpretation to a few disciples 
only, which arose out of circumstances of an 
obviously peculiar character, he himself adds, 
with direct reference to his own practice, 
and to show that his conduct in this re- 
spect was temporary only, For there is no- 
thing hid, which shall not be manifested ; 
neither was any thing kept secret, but that 1t 
should come abroad. Whatever Christ hid 
for the time under parable, or type, or enig- 
matical allusion, or his own mysterious con- 
duct on some occasions, was all with refe- 


/rence to that full and open “ manifestation of 
‘the truth’ which succeeded his ascension ; 
‘which manifestation was the great office of 


his apostles and first disciples. ‘To them he 


‘therefore turns in the next verses, and en- 


joins the most diligent and careful hearing 
upon them, that they might so understand as 
to teach. Jf any man have ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

Verse 24. Take heed what ye hear.—Here 
Breau signifies to consider, to pay attention 
to; for our Lord is not cautioning them 
against hearing false doctrine, but is exhort- 
ing them to attend seriously to the true. The 
words might therefore have been rendered, 
Garefully consider what ye hear. 
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mete, it shall be measured to you: and 
unto you that hear shall more be given. 

25 & For he that hath, to him shall be 
given: and he that hath not, from him 
shall be taken even that which he 
hath. : 

26 J And he said, So is the kingdom 
of God, as if a man should cast seed into 
the ground ; 


ST. MARK. 
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27 And should sleep, and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he’ knoweth not how.. 

28 For the earth ‘bringeth forth fruit 
of herself; first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear. 

29 But. when the fruit is * brought 
forth, immediately he putteth in’ the 
sickle, because the harvest is come. 





~ g Matt. xiii, 12. 





Withwhat measure ye mete.—This -pro- 
verbial, expression occurs in the sermon. on 
the mount, in the form of a caution against 
censorious judging. Here it is used in quite 
a different application, and offers the most 
persuasive motive to the serious hearing of 
the’ word. According to the measure of at- 
tention’ you pay to the instructions of hea- 
venly wisdom: shall be. your improvement in 
it; give your ear to God, and he will pour 
knowledge into it; give your heart to the 
truth, and the truth shall enlighten and sanc- 
tify it; accordingly it is added, Unto you that 
hear, attentively. and obediently, more shall 
be gwen. ‘The connection of these words 
with our Lord’s discourse, is now apparent : 
he enjoins it upon the apostles, diligently to 
LEARN, because they were appointed to TEACH; 
and to acquaint themselves with the whole 
doctrine of his religion, because no part of it 
was to be reserved to any privileged few ; 
but its light was to diffuse itself upon all, like 
the beams of the family lamp, or the sun 
““which goeth from one part of the heaven 
to the other.” The same lesson is taught to 
modern ministers, and indeed to all Christians 
whatever. ‘They are all diligently to hear, 
consider, and LEARN the words of Christ, in 
order that they may be qualified to make 
them known to the whole world of ignorant 
and vicious men. ; 

Verse 25. For he that hath.—See the 
notes on Matt. xiii, 10-14. 

Verses 26-29. Sows the kingdom of God, 
&c.—This beautiful parable is recorded only 
by St. Mark; and its connection with what 
precedes may easily be traced. . Christ had 
represented himself in the preceding parable 
as the sower of the word, and had solemnly 

_ enjoined such a profitable hearing of it upon 
his disciples, as that they should ‘“ keep it, 
and bring forth fruit with patience.” But. 
they in turn were to be sowers of the word 
of God, and under their designation as the’ 
future teachers of the world, he had address- 
ed to them the cautions which have just been 
noticed. Our Lord now considers them as 
going forth to sow, and the leading object of 


the parable was to encourage them in their 


great work, and to fortify them against impa- 
tience and despondency. The metaphors are 
taken from husbandry. A man casis seed into 





* Or, ripe. 





the ground ; then sleeps, and rises nght and 
day, that is, he pursues the other duties of 
life, labours by day, and sleeps by night, to 
refresh himself for the labours of the day fol- 
lowing; but never thinks that he can make 
the seed grow by skill of his own, or that his 
presence with it, unfolding and nourishing 
its parts, is necessary to its germination. 
He leaves it to the laws impressed upon na- 
ture by its Author, and to his blessing which 
gives those laws all their energy ; and the 
seed springs and grows up he knoweth not 
how; nor does he wait to know how these 
mysteries may be solved before he casts in 
his seed, nor quarrel with the result, but he 
thankfully receives it although he cannot 
trace the process. -The effect as far as visi- 
ble agency is concemed, is produced by the 
energy of the earth, under the influence of 
the rain and sun: the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself, avrowarn, “spontaneously,” 
without needing the agency of man to pro- 
duce the effect, after the ground is once pre- 
pared, and the seed deposited. * Then the 
wonderful process goes on independent of 
man: all is naTuRE ; that-is, all is Gop,— 
The blade, the ear, the full corn in the ear, 
succeed each other; and when the fruit is 
brought forth,—literally, delivers téself up, or 
yields itself to the reaper,—he putteth in the . 
sickle, because the harvest is come... Here 
then we have represented the part which 
man takes in the production of the moral 
harvest.. He prepares the ground, sows the 
seed, and-finally reaps it; but the result de- 
pends upon a higher, and invisible, and: in- 
scrutable power. This opens the seed, strikes 
its root, supplies it with nourishment, unfolds 
the germ into the blade, the car, the full, 
the multiplied and mature, grain in the ear, 
and then yields or delivers over, rapadiwpu, 
the perfected harvest into the hand of man. to 
be laid up for his sustenance. The fine mo- 
ral conclusions from this beautifl parable 
could not escape the apostles, and therefore 
no explanation is added. They were taught 
that the success of the Gospel in the hearts 
of men is as certainly produced by Divine in- 
fluence, as the fertility of seeds in the earth 
by the influence of the invisible power of 
God working in the elements ; and that the 
were therefore to sow the seed ‘of truth, a 
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30 J And he said, » Whereunto shall 
we liken the kingdom of God? or with 
what comparison shall we. compare it ? 

31 Jt is like a grain of mustard seed, 
which, when it is sown:in the earth, is 
less than all the seeds that be in the 
@arth: "3... 1% 

32 But when it is sown, it groweth up, 
and becometh greater than all herbs, and 
shooteth out great branches ; so that the 


fowls: of the air may. lodge under the 


shadow of it. 

33 i And with many such parables 
spake he the word unto them, as they 
were able to hear it. 


. 34 But without a parable spake he not 
unto them: and when they were alone, | 


he expounded all things 
ples. 
35 * And the same day, when the even 


to his disci- 


was come, he saith unto them, Let us_ 


pass over unto the other side. 





’ h Matt. xiii, 31.—i Matt. xiii, 34: 


the husbandman his grain, in praver and in 
ENTIRE TRUST upon-the power and goodness 
of God to make it fruitful. This appears to 
be the great leading lesson of the parable; 
and nothing could tend so powerfully to ex- 
cite the Christian husbandman ‘to’ labour, as 
to be thus warranted to depend upon the ex- 
erted influence of God to give effect to his 
labours. It was his to sow, and to leave the 
seed to the secret, invisible, but constant 
blessing and influence of God, always putting 
forth its energy in the heart which receives 
him, and carrying on the work of grace, like 
the process of vegetation, to consummation. 


' To this there may be subordinate lessons ; 


but they are not so clear, and the fancy of 
men must not be suffered to intrude itself into 
these sacred portions of God’s word without 
authority. This one grand truth is surely 
enough to meditate upon: that God works 
in the heart of man as certainly as in the ele- 
ments of nature; and that, as he delights to 
pour out his goodness in rewarding the labour 
of the husbandman with abundant harvests, 
and cheers his hope by the gradual growth 
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36 And when they had sent away the 
multitude, they took him even as he was 
in the ship. And there were also with 
him other little ships. 2s ig 

37 And there arose a great storm of 
wind, and the waves beat into the ship, 
so that. it was now full. ni 

38. And-he was in the hinder part of 
the ship, asleep on a pillow; and they 
awake him, and say unto him, Master, 
carest thou not that we perish ? 

39 And he arose, and rebuked the 
wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be 
still. And the wind ceased, and there 
was a great calm. é 

40 And he said unto, them, Why are 
ye so fearful ? .how is it that ye have no 
faith 2 

41 And they feared exceedingly, and 
said one to another, What manner of man 
is this, that even the wind and the sea 
obey him ?: os 


k Matt. viii, 23. 


of the seed he has sown in faith; so he re- 
joices over man to convert the barren waste 
of his withered nature into spiritual fertility, 
to bless the springing of the seed of every 
holy principle, and pure’ and kind affection, 
and will complete this woundrous work of his 
power and love, by delwering us up, mature 
and fit for heaven, into the hands of the ap- 
pointed reapers. With firm rarru therefore 
in these promises,—for the parable has the 
force. of ‘a promise,—let the ministers of 
Christ sow their seed, and wait for the in- 
crease. 

Verses 30-32. A grain of mustard seed. 
—See the notes on Matt. xili, 31, 32. This 
parable, like the foregoing, was designed to 
encourage the labours of the apostles, and all 
ministers to the end of time. Each parable, 
too, is applicable both to the effect of Divine 
grace in the hearts of individuals, and in the 
world at large. : 

Verse 36. They took him even as he was 
in the ship.—That is, instantly, without any 
preparation. See the notes on Matt. vill, 
24-27, 


\ 
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1 Christ delivering the possessed of the legion of devils, 13 they enter into the swine. 25 He 
healeth the woman of the bloody issue, 35 and raiseth from death Jairus’s daughter. 


1 4 Anp they came over unto the other 
side of the sea, into the country of the 
Gadarenes. >. 

2 And when he was come out of the 
ship, immediately there met him out of 
the tombs a man with an unclean spirit, 

3. Who had his dwelling among the 
tombs ; and no man could bind him, no, 
not with chains: 

4 Because that he had been often 
bound with fetters and chains, and the 
chains had been plucked asunder by him, 
and the fetters broken in pieces : neither 
could any man tame him. 

5 And always, night and day, he was 
in the mountains, and in the tombs, crying, 
and cutting himself with stones. 

6 But when he saw Jesus afar off, he 
ran and worshipped him, 

7 And cried with a-loud voice, and 
said, What have I to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of the most high God? J adjure 
thee by God, that thou torment me not. 


a St. Matthew, 


8 For he said unto him, Come out of 
the man, ¢hou unclean spirit. 

9 And heasked him, Whats thy name? 
And he answered, saying, My name is 
Legion: for we are many. : 

10 And he besought him much that he 
would not send them away out of the 
country. 

11 Now there was there nigh unto the 
mountains a great herd of swine feeding. 

12 And all the devils besought him, 
saying, Send us into the swine, that we 
may enter into them. 

13 And forthwith Jesus gave them 
leave. And the unclean spirits avent out, 
and entered into the swine : and the herd 
ran violently down a steep place into the 
sea, (they were about two thousand ;) and 
were choked in the sea. 

14 And they that fed the swine fled, 
and told 2 in the city, and in the country. 
And they went out to see what it was 
that was done. 


chap. viii; 28. 





CHAPTER V. Verses 1-20. The coun- 
try of the Gadarenes.—See the notes on 
Matt. viii, 28-34. 

_ As to this miracle St. Mark furnishes some 
additional and interesting particulars. The 
name of the demon who possessed the man, 
mentioned by St. Mark, (and he speaks of 
but one, probably because he only made him- 
self remarkable by his conversation with our 
Lord,) is said to be Legion. The Roman 
legion consisted of six thousand men; but the 
term appears to have got into popular use, as 
importing many indefinitely. The name im- 
ports that this spirit was one of authority and 
command among the orders and princedoms 
of hell, and that the other spirits then present 
were subordinate to him. 'This appears from 
his acting in, the name of the rest: he wor- 
ships Jesus ; he acknowledges him to be the 
Son of the most high God; and he adjures, 
that is, earnestly entreats, (for the strict 
meaning, to lay under an oath, cannot be ad- 
mitted,) he prays with fearful anxiety not to 
be tormented, nor that he, and his fellow 
fiends should,ée sent away out of that coun- 
try ; and in this prayer, and that they might 
be sent into the swine, all the devils joined 
and besought him, ‘These are awful indica- 
tions of a spiritual world, and of the number, 


power, and malignity of these fiends of dark- 
ness. They do not dispel the mystery of 
that world; they rather suggest new inqui- 
ries, than answer old ones; but at least we 
see the power of our Redeemer exalted above 
all the numbers and all the malice of devils: 
and if modern times are not familiar with 
these spectacles of demoniacal possession,— 
the greatest calamity which could befall mor- 
tals,—let us not forget that it is our great 
privilege to live under the mediatorial reign 
of Him who was manifested to destroy the 
works of the devil, and to give to our Saviour 
the praise due unto his name, for that re- 
straint which he places upon the power and 
subtlety of Satan, even before the time of his 
casting out, so that he may no longer deceive 
the nations. The picture too, drawn of the 
principal demoniac by this evangelist, is 
equally natural and affecting, and carries with 
it its own evidence of truth: He had been 
often bound with fetters and chains, and the - 
chains had been plucked asunder, and the fet- 
ters broken in pieces, neither could any man 
tame him; but this fierce demoniac now is 
seen sitting near our Lord, and clothed, and 
in his right mind, calm, self possessed, ra- 
tional. And his gratitude appears to have 


been equal to his deliverance ; for when our 
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15 And they come to Jesus, and see 
him that was possessed with the devil, 
and had the legion, sitting, and clothed, 
and in his right mind: and they were 
afraid. 

16 And they that saw it told them how 
it befell to him that was possessed with 
the devil, and also concerning the swine. 

17 And they began to pray him to de- 
part out of their coasts. 

18 And when he was come into the 
ship, he that had been possessed with the 
— prayed him that he might be with 

im. 

19 Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, 
but saith unto ‘him, Go home to thy 
friends, and tell them how great things 
the Lord hath done for thee, and hath 
had compassion on thee. 

20 And fre departed, and began. to 
publish in Decapolis how great things 
Jesus had done for him: and all men did 
marvel, : 

21 And when Jesus was passed over 
again by ship unto the other side, much 
people gathered unto’ him:, and he was 
nigh unto the sea. 

22 » And, behold, there cometh one of 
the rulers of the synagogue, Jairus by 
name ; and when he saw him, he fell at 
his feet, 

23 And besought him greatly, saying, 
My little daughter lieth at the point of 
death: I pray thee, come and lay thy 


4 b St. Matthew, 
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hands on her, that she may be healed; 
and she shall live. 

24 And Jesws went with him; and 
much people followed him, and thronged 
him. j 

25 And a certain woman, which had 
an issue of blood twelve years, 

26 And had suffered mary things of 
many physicians, and had spent all that 
she had, and was nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse, ahs tee 

27 When she had heard of Jesus, 
came in the press behind, and touched 
his garment. ' 

_ 28 For she said, If I may touch but 
his. clothes, I.shall be whole. 

29 And straightway the fountain of her 
blood was dried up; and she felt in her 
body that she was healed of that 
plague. 

30 And Jesus, immediately knowing 
in himself that virtue had gone out of him, 
turned him about in the press, and said, 
Who.touched my clothes? | 

31 And his disciples said unto him, 
Thou seest the multitude thronging thee, 
and sayest thou, Who touched me? 

32 And he looked round about to see’ 
her that had done’ this thing. oe 

33 But the woman fearing and trem- 
bling, knowing what was done in her, 
came and fell down before him, and told 
him all the truth. — 

34 And he said unto her, Daughter, 





chap. ix, 18. 





Lord was departing, he prayed him that he 
might be with him. 'Vhis was not permitted 
to him; but he was directed to. go home, and 
declare the mercies and compassions of the 
Lord: and he was not unmindful of the in- 
junction ; for he departed, and began to pub- 
lish in Decapolis, how great things Jesus had 
done for him ; and all men did marvel. All 
this seems to indicate something more than 
the flow of gratitude for deliverance from 
mere bodily affliction ; the healing power ap- 
pears to have restored the soul also to health 
by its touch, and to have filled the heart and 
mouth of this poor sufferer with truly religious 
joy. So glorious were the triumphs of our 
Saviour’s mercy. . As these countries were 
érowded with a Gentile population, this man 
became a witness for Christ among the mix- 
éd races of that district, which might be one 
yeason why he was not permitted to follow 
Christ in the number of his disciples. The 





correspondence between the desire of the 
devils to remain in the country of the Gada- | 
99 


Chad 





renes, and the eagerness of the péople to 
press the departure of Christ, may also be 
noted. No wonder the devils affected a 
country which was’ so disaffected to the Sa- 
viour; but the circumstance is admonitory. 
We cannot reject Christ without exposing 
ourselves to the more special influence and 
more confirmed power of our great adversary, 
the destroyer of souls. Let all who make 
light of Christ be warned by this history. 
Verse 22. One of the rulers of the syna- 
gogue, gc.—See the notes on Matt. ix, 
Verses 25-34. Acertain woman.—In ad- 
dition to the notes on Matt. ix, 20-22, it may 
be added, 1. That St. Mark’s account, which 
is more particular, presents an affecting’ pic- 
ture of hopeless disease, and the miseries rée- 
sulting from its long continuanee. She had 
suffered many things of many physicians, 
and had spent all that she had, and was no- 
thing better, but rather grew worse. She 
brought therefore to Christ, pain, poverty, 
disappointment, a troubled spirit, and a dis 
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thy faith hath made thee whole; go in 
peace, and be whole of thy plague. 

35 While he yet spake, there came 
from the ruler of the synagogue’s house 
certain which said, Thy daughter is dead : 
why troublest thou the Master any far- 
ther ? 

36 As soon as Jesus heard the word 
that was spoken, he saith unto the ruler of 


order dragging her rapidly to the grave.— 
This extreme spectacle of wretchedness is 
brought before us, as on purpose 'to teach us 
never to despair when we come to Christ. 
A learned foreign physician has written a 
treatise to prove that all the diseases cured 
by Christ were of a kind incurable by human 
skill and medicine. It is certain that the 
greater number of them were of that descrip- 
tion, and are equally so now, as then, not- 
withstanding the improved state of the sci- 
ence. In the case before us, it was enough 
to prove it a miracle, that that disease was 
removed at once, which, for twelve years, 
many physicians had attempted to cure. 

2. The manner of the cure is as remarka- 
ble as the case. It was not effected by a 
word, a look, or a touch of our Lord’s hand; 
but through the woman touching the hem or 
fringe of his garment. In the notes on the 
account as given by St. Matthew, it was 
stated that we have no reason for concluding 
that this believing woman acted under the 
idea that the fringe of our Lord’s robe pos- 
sessed some peculiar virtue. ‘This has been 
generally assumed; but the woman was a 
more enlightened person. She had heard of 
Jesus, and from the accounts of him appears 
to have conceived the highest notion of his 
dignity and power, as well. as compassion. 
Her knowledge of Christ was. therefore the 
ground of her faith, and her faith correspond- 
ed to her knowledge. She had probably keard 
too, that it pleased Christ, sometimes at least, 
to allow even multitudes to touch him, and 
by that means to derive healing virtue from 
him. So in Luke vi, 19: “And the whole 
multitude sought to touch him: for there 
went virtue out of him, and healed them all.” 
That this depended upon his will, all must 
know: it was a grand exhibition of himself 
as the source of health, a sublime representa- 
tion of his glorious fulness as the fountain of 
life, and an emblem of its free and wide diffu- 
siveness. In that way only could it be un- 
derstood by these multitudes and this: pious 
woman. Believing that he surrounded him- 
self, so to speak, with this healing influence 
to all who should approach in faith, she came 
behind, and silently, because her case did not 
admit of being explained, and because, heing 
by the law unclean, any declaration of her 
ease would have led the by-standers, to drive 

aa 
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the synagogue, Be not afraid, only believe. 

37 And he suffered no man to follow 
him, save Peter, and James, and John 
the brother of James. , 

38 And he cometh to the house of the 
ruler of the synagogue, and seeth the 
tumult, and them that wept and wailed 
greatly. we: 

39 And when he was come: in, he 





her out of the company: she simply touches 
the fringe of his garment, in token at once 
of her reverence and faith; and thus trusts 
to be healed, not indeed without the know- 
ledge of Christ, (for we have no reason to 
conclude that,) but without the knowledge 
of the crowd. That she expected to be heal- 
ed by stealth, without the concurrence of the 
will of Christ, with her touching ‘his gar- 
ment, is contradicted by the commendation 
given to her faith; for that would have been, 
it is true, such faith as is exercised in charms 
and no higher, but not that. rarra IN CurisT 
which the Gospel recognizes, and which 
Christ only could commend. Her coming 
behind our Lord was therefore an act of the 
highest faith. She could not otherwise ap- 
proach him -without being compelled to a 
declaration of her case, which her modesty 
forbade ; but in coming behind she evaded the 
particular notice of others, yet put herself at 
once upon the superhuman knowledge and 
pity of our Saviour. And when she showed 
so much emotion when challenged by the 
eye of our Lord, which singled her out, as 
we gather from St. Luke’s account, this was 
not the result of surprise that she should have 
been detected by our Lord, as of the fear that 
she had been too presumptuous. She was 
challenged that she might confess the whole, 
and that so great a miracle might be declared 
for the conviction and benefit of others. The 
expression that Jesus knew in himself that 
virtue had gone out of him, will be rendered 
less equivocal by translating duvayis power ; 
and then the meaning is, that his PowER was , 
CONSCIOUSLY EXERTED in rewarding the faith ~ 
which had led her to touch the hem of his 
garment, and at once healing her malady. 
It was his will indeed sometimes to make the 
speaking of a word, sometimes a touch of 
his own hand, the means of transmitting the 
healing power to the sick, and sometimes the 
touching of his garments or person by others; 
but in neither case,. whether he touched 
others or was touched by them, could any 
power be communicated but by a volition of, 
his own; and it-was restricted to them that 
approached him in a proper spirit. The ex- 
pression of power or virtue going forth, is 
therefore a popular mode of speaking. 

Verse 35. Thy daughter 1s dead.—See 
the notes on Matt. ix, 18-26. 
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saith unto them; Why make ye this ado, 
and weep? The damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth. 

40 And they laughed him ta scom. 
But when he had put them all out, he 
taketh the father and the mother of the 
damsel,, and them that were with him, 
and entereth in where the damsel was 
lying. 

41 And he took the damsel by the 
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hand, and said unto her, Talitha cumi ; 
which is, being interpreted, Damsel, I 
say unto thee, arise. 

42 And straightway the damsel arose, 
and walked; for she was of the age of 
twelve years. And they were astonish- 
ed with a great astonishment. 

43 And he charged them straitly that 
no man should know it ; and commanded 
that something should be given her to eat. 





Verse 40. They laughed him to scorn.— 
This is too strong a translation of xo xa7e- 
Vera autov, and they laughed at him. Itis 
a laugh of incredulity. 

Verse 41. Talitha cumi.—Two Syriac 
words, signifying, Maid, arise! 

Verse 42. Astonished with a great asto- 
nishment.—That is, they were exceedingly 
astonished. ‘The addition of a similar word 
is used by ancient writers to denote emphasis. 
This idiom is found in the LXX., and in 
‘both Greek and Latin authors. 

Verse 43. That no man should know it.— 
‘Fhis must meen that they should not openly 





declare it immédiately, in order that he 
might retire before the excitement had spread 
among the people. Fr it could not long be 
kept secret, since the father had requested our 
Lord publicly to go down to his house for 
the purpose of working the miracle; and the 
hired mourners, who had been put out of the 
room, and had derided our Lord when he 
declared she was not dead, would naturally 
wait to know the result. That the prohi- 
bition was quite temporary, appears also from . 
the parents being exhorted to give food to 
their daughter ;. thereby occupying their at- 
tention till he should withdraw. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1 Christ is contemned of his countrymen. 7 He giveth the twelve power over unclean spirits, 
14 Divers opinions of Christ. 18 John Baptist.is beheaded, 29 and buried. 30 The apostles’ 


return from preaching. 34 The miracle of fie loaves and two fishes. 


sea: 53 and healeth all that touch him. 


1 ANp *he went out from thence, and 
came into his own country ; and his dis- 
ciples follow him. 

2 And when the Sabbath day was 
come, he began to teach in the syna- 
gogue: and many hearing him were as- 
tonished, saying, From whence hath this 
man these things? and what wisdom zs 
this which is given uhto him, that even 
such mighty works are wrought by his 
hands ? 

3 Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, 


and of Juda, and Simon? and are not his: 


sisters here with us? And they were 
offended at him: 
4 But Jesus said unto them, ® A pro- 


45 Christ walketh on the 


own country, and among his own kin, and 
in his own house. . 

5 And he could there do no mighty 
work, save that he laid his hands upon a 
few sick folk, and healed them. 

6 And he marvelled because of their 
unbelief. ¢ And he went round about the 
villages, teaching. 

7 4 4And he called unto him the 
twelve, and began to send them forth by 
two and two; and gave them power over 
unclean spirits ; 

8 And commanded them that they 
should take nothing for ¢hetr journey, save 
a staff only; no scrip, no bread, no 
* money in their purse : 

9 But be shod with sandals ; and not 
put on two coats. 





phet is not without honour, but in his 


a Matt. xiii, 54.—b John iv, 44,—c Matt, ix, 35;~ 
Luke xii, 22.—d Matt. x, 1. 


CHAPTER VI. Verse 1. Came into his 
own country.—See notes on Matthew xiii, 


54-58. 





* The word signifieth a piece of brass money, in value 
somewhat less than a farthing, Matt. x, 9; but here it 
is taken in general for money’ 


Verses 7-11. Began to send them forth 
by two and two.—See notes on Matthew 
Xypks Cole 
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10 And he said unto them, In what. 


place soever.ye enter into a house, there 
abide till ye depart from that place. 

11 ¢ And whosoever shall not-receive 
you, nor hear you, when ye depart thence, 
f shake. off the dust under your feet for a 
testimony against them. Verily I say 
unto you, It shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom. and Gomorrah in the day of judg- 
‘ment than for that city. ; 

12 And they went out, and preached 
that men should repent. 

13 And they cast out many devils, 
Sand anointed with oil many that were 
sick, and healed them. 

14 h And King Herod heard of him; 
(for his name was spread abroad :) and 
he said, That John the Baptist was risen 
from the dead, and therefore mighty works 
do show forth themselves in him. 





e Matt. x, 14.—f Acts xiii, 51—g James v, 14. 
’ h Matt. xiv, 1. 





Verse 12. That men should repent.— 
Thus the preaching of John the Baptist, of 
our Lord himself, and of his apostles now 
sent forth on an extensive mission through 
the towns and cities of the Jews, was in 
substance the same. All announced the ap- 
proach of the kingdom of God, the com- 
- mencement of Messiah’s saving reign; but 
all enjoin repentance as a preparation for it ; 
to the humble and penitent only are the pro- 
mises of salvation made, and to none but 
those who are consciously sick of sin can 
our Saviour prove a physician. The doc- 
trine of repentance is as essential a part of 
true evangelical preaching now as it was 
then, and it will remain so to the end of 
time. He is not a true minister of Christ 
who speaks only of pardon and salvation : 
he must speak previously of men’s guilt. 
and danger, and urge the consideration of 
that upon them until they feel it; or in vain 
will -he dwell upon the’ gracious offices of 
Christ, and the provisions of the covenant of 
grace. 

Verse 13. Anointed with oil.—Although 
various vegetable oils were used medicinally, 
it is not probable that the apostles used oil 
for the recovery of the sick persons. To be 
sure, if they applied it indiscriminately in all 
the complaints they met with, that would 
show that the cures could not arise from the 
natural virtue of the oil, which is not suitable 
to every complaint; but from the special 
force and effigacy given to it by God. It is, 
however, more probable, that the oil was 
used symbolically. It was the emblem of 
gladness; and the outward sign of joy suit- 
ably expressed the delightful emotions of 
those who were healed in a moment, by the 
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15 Others- said, That it is Elias. 
And others said, That it is a prophet, or 


\as one of the prophets. 


' 16 i But when’Herod heard thereof, he 
said, It is John, whom I beheaded : he is 
risen from the dead. 

17 For Herod himself had sent forth 
and laid hold upon John, and bound him 
in prison for Herodias’s sake, his brother 
Philip’s wife: for he had married her. 

18 For John had said unto Herod, * It 
is not lawful for thee to have thy bro- 
ther’s wife. ; : 

19- Therefore Herodias had *a quar- 
rel against him, and would have killed 
him; but she could not : 

20 For Herod feared John, knowing 
that he was a just man anda holy, and 
+ observed him; and when he heard him, 
he did many things, and heard him gladly. 





| i Luke iii, 19.—k Lev. xviii, 16—* Or, an inward 


grudge.—t Or, kept him, or, saved him. 





power of “the name” of Jesus, from the most 
torturing and depressing maladies. ‘The pa- 
pistical doctrine of extreme unction has no 
support from this passage. It does not 
indeed appear that, the apostles in anointing 
the sick acted under the command of Christ, 
or that this was a religious rite at all. It 
was, most probably, the usual emblematical 
method of expressing joy upon receiving any 
particular blessing from God. But if it 
could be proved to have been an authorized 
religious rite as to the apostles in the mira- 
culous cure of diseases, it is no precedent for 
us, who have not these powers, and it would 
therefore be absurd to use the sign without 
possessing the means of giving it import by 
realizing its meaning. But extreme unc- 
tion is, by the confession of the papists 
themselves, an essentially different rite. It 
is not given for healing; it is postponed until 
there is no hope of life; and is an absurd and 
senseless anointing unto DEATH, which nei- 
ther as a symbol, nor as a means of benefit, 
bears any resemblance to the unction men- 
tioned in the text, and in the Kpistle of St. 
James, or that practised by the primitive 
Christians. 

Verse 14. And King Herod heard of him, 
gc.—See the notes on Matt. xiv, 1, &c. 

Verse 20. Weared John.—He revered him 
for his eminent sanctity, and observed him ; 
either he had regarded his advices formerly, 
or, which is the more probable sense, he had 
guarded him from injury and persecution.— 
These verbs are all, as Grotius observes, to 
be understood in the plusquam perfect, as 
frequent with the Hebrews and Hellenists. 
It was this reverence of Herod for John 


| which had prevented Herodias from pre- 
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a 1 
21 And when a convenient day ‘was |. 


come, that Herod on his birthday made 
a supper to his lords, high captains, and 
chief estates of Galilee ; 

22 And when the daughter of the said 
Herodias came in, and danced, and pleas- 
ed Herod and them that sat with him, the 


king said unto the damsel, Ask of me |’ 


whatsoever thou wilt, and-I will give it 
thee. 

23 And. he sware unto her, Whatso- 
ever thou shalt ask of me, I will give it 
thee, unto the half of my kingdom. 

24 And she went forth, and said unto 
her mothet, What shall I ask? And she 
said, The head of John the Baptist. 

25 And she came in.straightway with 
haste unto the king, and asked, saying, 
I will that thou. give me by and by ina 
charger the head of John. the Baptist. 

26 And the king was exceeding sorry ; 
yet for his oath’s sake, and for their sakes 
which sat with him, he would not reject 
her. 

27 And immediately the king sent * an 
executioner, and commanded his head to 
be brought: and he. went and beheaded 
him in the prison, boi: 

28 And brought his head ina charger, 
and gave it to the damsel : and the damsel 

gave it.to her mother. 

-29 And when his disciples heard of it, 

they came and took up his corpse, and 
laid it in a tomb. 
_ 30 ! And the apostles gathered them- 
selves together unto Jesus, and told him 
all things, both what they had done, and 
what they had taught. — 





* Or, one of his guard.—l Luke ix, 10.—m Matt. 


xiv, 13. 





viously compassing his death. On account 
of his having spoken plainly to Herod on the 
unlawfulness of his marriage with Herodias, 
she had a quarrel against him, she was vio- 
lently angry with him, and would have killed 
him, but she could not.. She could not pre- 
vail upon Herod to put him to death; and so 
she resolved upon accomplishing thet. by 
stratagem which she had failed to accom-, 
plish by direct entreaty. 

Verse 21. A convenient day.—H ton 
euxoupos, a leisure or vacant day, that 1s, a 
festival: but the sense of convenient or op- 
portune is perhaps to be preferred, as mark- 
ing a design on the part of Herodias, so 
aecomplish her wicked project on Herod's 
birth day ; so that the dancing of her daugh- 
ter, and Herod’s entanglement in a rash vow, 
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31 And he. said unto them, Come ye 
yourselves apart into a desert place, and 
rest awhile : for there were many coming 
and going, and they had no leisure so 
much as to eat. 

32 ™And they departed: into a desert 
place by. ship privately. ul 
33 And the people saw them departing, 
and many knew him, and ran afoot thither 
out of all cities, and outwent them, and 
came together unto him. 

34 » And Jesus, when he came out, 
saw much people, and he was moved 
with compassion toward them, because 
they were as sheep not having a shep- 
herd: and he began to teach them many 
things. vee 

35 ° And when the day was now far 
spent, his disciples came unto him, and 
said, This-is a desert place, and now the 
time is far passed : 

36 Send them away, that they may go 
into the country round about, and into the 
villages, and buy themselves bread: for 
they have nothing to eat. 

37 He answered and said unto them, 
Give ye them to eat. And they say unto 
him, Shali we go and buy two hundred 
t penny worth of bread, and give them to 
eat? a 

38 He saith unto them, How many 
loaves have ye? goand see. And when 
they knew, they say, Five, and two fishes, 

39. And he commanded them to make 
all sit down by companies upon the green 


grass. 
40 And they sat down in ranks, by 





hundreds, and by fifties. 


n Matt. ix, 36.—o Matt. xiv, 15.—t The Roman 
penny is sevenpence halfpenny, as Matt. xviii, 28, 





were less accidents of which she promptly 
availed herself, than parts of the plot pre- 
viously laid, 2ad foreseen as probable con- 
sequences. But see the notes on Matt. xiv, 


6-12 





Verses 35-40. This is a desert place, &c. 
—(Ona this miracle of feeding the five thou- 
sand, see the notes on Matt. xiv, 14-21. To 
this account, however, St. Mark adds several — 
circumstances, in his own vigorous and 
graphic method, He introduces the disciples 
saying, in answer to Christ, (who had said, 
Gwe ye them to eat,) Shall we go and buy 
two hundred pennyworth of bread, and give 
them to eat 2 This Lightfoot has shown: was 
with the Jews an expression for a considera- 
ble sum. He brings us also upon the spot, 
to see, as it were, the oxpeR in which the 


sali 
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41 And when he had taken the five 
loaves and the two fishes, he looked up 
to heaven, and blessed, and “brake the 
loaves, and gave them to his disciples to 
set before them; and the two fishes 
divided he among them all. 

42 And they did all eat, and were 
filled... é 

'43 And they took up twelve baskets 
full of the fragments, and of the fishes. 

44 And they that did eat of the loaves 
were about five thousand men. 

45 And straightway he constrained his 
disciples to get into the ship, and to go 
to the other side before * unto Bethsaida, 
while he sent away the people. 

46 And when he had sent them away, 
he departed into a mountain to pray. 

47 Pp And when even was come, the 
ship was in the midst of the sea, and he 
alone on the land. 

48 And he saw them toiling in rowing ; 
for the wind was.contrary unto them: 
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and about the fourth watch of the night 
he cometh unto them, walking upon the 
sea, and would have passed by them. 

49 But when they saw him walking 
upon the sea, they supposed it had been 
a spirit, and cried out: 

50 For they all saw him, and were 
troubled. ' And immediately he talked 
with them, and saith unto them, Be’ of 
good cheer; it is I; be not afraid. 

51 And he went up unto them into 
the ship ; and the wind ceased : and they 
were sore amazed in themselves beyond . 
measure, and wondered. 

52 For they considered not the miracle 
of the loaves: for their heart was hardened. 

53 4 And when they had passed ‘over, 


| they came into the land of Gennesaret, 


and drew to the shore. 

54 And when they were come out of 
the ship, straightway they knew him, 

55 And ran through that whole region 
round about, and began to carry about in 





- * Or, over against Bethsaida.—p Matt. xiv, 23. 


Master of the feast had placed his guests, 
that he might distribute to them his bounty, 
and all might partake of it ina composed and 
thankful manner,as became so great an occa- 
sion. And he commanded them to make all 
sit down by companies, Cuuodim cuuTodia, 
in rows, as at table ; for to express distribu- 
tion the Hebrews double the words; upon the 
green grass. And they sat down in ranks, 
mpadios wpadidy, in squares, behind one ano- 
ther, like the beds of a garden, as the word 
signifies, by hundreds, and by fifties; so 
that they could be thus most conveniently 
served, and accurately. counted. 

Verse 47. The ship was in the midst of 
the sea.—See notes on Matt. xiv, 24-33/ 

Verse 52. For their heart was hardened. 
—This is given either.as a reason for the 
excessive fear of the disciples in.the storm, 
or foy the excessive wondeéx. they expressed 
when the wind was stilled bythe word of 
Jesus. In either application it \s apposite. 
Had they rightly considered the miwacle of 
the loaves, they could scarcely have dqubted 
of Christ’s care for them in the storm, onhis 
ability to help them; and had they propery 
* reflected upon the stupendous character of 
the miracle by which the five thousand were 
fed,—how that it proved that he possessed 
an absolute power over the elements of mat- 
ter, they would have been equally impressed 
with that miracle as with the stilling of the 
storm. Right views, arising from calm and 
discerning consideration, would have render- 


ed the miracle of the loaves more astonishing, 


and the calming of the wind and the sea, 








q Matt. xiv, 34. 





somewhat less so; for at the latter, says St. 
Mark, they were sore amazed in themselves 
beyond measure: for their heart was harden- 
ed ; that is, dull of apprehension, nat wickedly 
insensible, the sense in which the same word 
is sometimes used; but inapt. to learn, and 
slow to receive conviction,—a fault which 
the evangelists several times record against 
themselves and their fellow disciples with 
the utmost simplicity and humility. 

Verses 53-56. Came into the land of Gen- 
nesaret,—This district extended about four 
miles along the north-western shore of. the 
sea of Galilee, and was a most fertile, beauti- 
ful, and very populous tract of country. St. 
Matthew states the- powerful. impression 
made upon the people by this visit of our 
Saviour; (see notes on Matt. xiv, 34-36 ;) 
but St..Mark is more circumstantial, and his 
description unites wonderful vigour and 
graphic delineation with brevity. Messen- 
gers run through the whole region. round 
about to announce Christ’s arrival’; to what- 
ever place he was come, the people carry 
about the sick on couches } and through what- 
ever city, village, or country he passes, they 
lay the sick in the streets, the market places, 
and roads, that is, by the way side on which 
he was travelling, ranged, it should seem, on 
either hand; while their friends, or the sick . 
themselves, beseech him that they might 
touch the border of his garment; and as 
many as touched him-were made whole. 
What a scene! As he pursues his march of 
mercy, the sick lie before him along the 
streets and roads, in all the variety of disease, 
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beds those. that were sick, where they 
heard he was. 

56 And whithersoever he entered, 
into villages, or cities, or country, they 








distortion, and pain, but, as he passes, they 
touch him and are healed; and he leaves 
behind him the monuments of his compassion, 
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laid the sick in the streets, and besought 
him that they might touch if it were but 
the border of his garment: and as many 


as touched * him were made whole. 





Py * Or, it. 





surrounded with their rejoicing friends, and 
all giving glory to God, saying, ‘It was never 
so seen in Israel.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


1 The Pharisees find fault at the disciples for eating with unwashen hands. 
the commandment of God by the traditions of men. 
eth the Syrophenician woman’s daughter of an unclean 


stammered in his speech. 


1 THEN *came together unto him the 
Pharisees, and certain of the scribes, 
which came from Jerusalem. 

2 And when they saw some of his dis- 
ciples éat bread with defiled, that is to 
say, with t unwashen, hands, they found 
fault. 

3 For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, 
except they wash their hands { oft, eat 
not, holding the tradition of the elders. 

4 And when they come from the mar- 
ket, except they wash, they eat not. 
And many other things there be, which 
they have received to hold, as the wash- 
ing of §cups, and pots, brazen vessels, 
and of | tables. 


a Matt, xv, 1.—f Or, common.—t Or, diligently : in 
the original, with the fist: Theophylact, up to the 


CHAPTER VII.. Verse 1. Certain of 
the scribes which came from Jerusalem.— 
See notes on Matt. xv, 1, &c. 

Verse2. Defiled hands.—Kowwos, common ; 
that is, when opposed to holy; ritually pol- 
luted or defiled. 

Verse 3. Except they wash their hands oft. 
—Eay pn rvyun vrbevros tag Xeipas, has 
been translated, up to the elbow, up to the 
wrist, with the fist, and, as by our translators, 
following the Vulgate, oft; or, as the Syriac, 
diligently. Wetstein takes the sense to be, 
“with as much water, at least, as they can 
hold in the hollow of the hand, the fingers 
being gathered up,” for rvyyy signifies the 
fist. None of these senses are very satisfac- 
tory, and the ancient interpreters appear to 
have been as perplexed with the expression 
as the modern. The allusion appears to be 
to some peculiar mode of washing the hands, 
among the Jews, which is now unknown; 
saye that they have still curious rules for 





8 They break 
14 Meat defileth not the man. 24 He heal- 
spirit, 31 and one that was deaf, and 


5 Then the Pharisees and scribes ask- 
ed him, Why walk not thy disciples ac- 
cording to the tradition of the elders, but 
eat bread with unwashen hands? 

6 He answered and said unto them, 
Well hath Esaias prophesied of you hypo- 
crites, as it is written, » This people 
honoureth me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me. 

7 Howbeit in vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. 

8 For laying aside the commandment 
of God, ye hold the tradition of men, as 
the washing of pots and cups : and many 
other such like things ye do. | 





elbow.—§ Sextarius is about a pint anda half.—|] Or, 
beds. —b Isaiah xxix, 13; Matt. xv, 8. 





washing up to the elbow, or to the wrist, or 
to the joints of the fingers. 

Verse 4. Except they wash.—Thinking 
that they might contract impurity from acci- 
dental contact with impure persons in the 
throng of a market, they ate not except they 
baptized, meaning, probably, bathed them- 
selves ; but this will not prove that to baptize 
always signifies to immerse, inasmuch as the 
bathing or washing of the whole body might 
be performed by affusion, and no doubt often 
was ; and we read also, in what follows, of the 
Pharisees holding the washing, baptism, of - 
cups and pots, and brazen vessels, and of 
tables, xiv, the couches on which they re- 
clined at meals, and which scarcely appear 
proper subjects for immersion: although it 
must be acknowledged that in the rules of 
the more modern Jews, in these matters, the 
couches are directed to be taken in pieces 
and dipped. Cups, pots, and other vessels, 
might be polluted by a person, unclean by the 
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9 And he said unto them, Full well ye 
*reject the commandment of God, that 
ye may keep your own tradition. 


10 For Moses said, Honour thy father | 


and thy mother; and, Whoso curseth fa- 
ther or mother, let him die the death: 

11 But ye say, If aman shall say to 
his father or mother, Jt ¢s ¢ Corban, that 
is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou 
mightest be profited by me; he shall be 
free. . 

12 And ye suffer him no more to do 
aught for his father or his mother ; 

13 Making the word of God of none 
effect through your tradition, which ye 
have delivered: and many such: like 
things do ye. 

14 Y 4 And when he had called all 
the people unto him, he said unto them, 
Hearken unto me every one of you, and 
understand : 

15 There is nothing from without a 
man, that entering into him can defile 
him: but the things which come out of 
him, those are they that defile the man, 

16 If any man have ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

17 And when he was entered into the 
house from the people, his disciples asked 
him concerning the parable. 

18 And he saith unto them, Are ye so 
without understanding also? Do ye not 
perceive, that whatsoever thing from 
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without entereth into the man, 2¢ cannot 


defile him ; 

19 Because it entereth not into his 
heart, but. into the belly, and goeth out 
into the draught, purging all meats ? 

20 And he said, That which. cometh 
out of the man, that defileth the man. 

21 ¢ For from within, out of the heart 
of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, 

22 f Thefts, covetousness, wickedness, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blas- 
phemy, pride, foolishness : ; 

23 All these evil things come from 
within, and defile the man, 

24 4 ¢ And from thence he arose, and 
went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon, 
and entered inte a house, and would have 
no man know zt; but he could not be hid. 

25 For a certain woman, whose young 
daughter had an unclean spirit, heard of 
him, and came and fell at his feet : 

26 The woman was a t Greek, a Sy- 
rophenician by nation ; and she besought 
him that he would cast forth the devil 
out of her daughter. 

27 But Jesus said unto her, Let the 
children first be filled: for it is not meet 
to take the children’s bread, and to cast 
at unto the dogs. 

28 And she answered and said unto 
him, Yes, Lord: yet the dogs under the 
table eat of the children’s crumbs. 





* Or, frustrate —c Matt. xv, 5.—d Matt. xv, 10. 








law, having touched them, and the couches 
by such persons having reclined upon them. 
Persons legally unclean were not permitted 
to come into society until they were purified, 
as those who had touched a dead body, &c ; 
but these washings appear to have proceeded 
from over-scrupulosity, lest any such defile- 
ment had accidentally taken place, unknown 
to the master of the house. 

Verses 9-23. Ye reject the commandment 
of God, gc.—See the notes on Matt. xv, 3- 
20. To the enumeration of the evils which 
proceed owt of the heart of man, as given by 
St. Matthew, St. Mark adds covetousness, 
wickedness, movngia, Which is sometimes 
taken generally in the sense of vice, vitiositas, 
sometimes for a species of it, as malevolence. 
The plural form being here used may, how- 
ever, lead to the more general sense, vice of 
every kind and degree. Deceit, dodog, 
fraud, and guile ; lasciwviousness ; an evil eye, 
opbarwos movnpos is pbovos, envy$ pride; 

‘oolishness, appoduvy, which is probably to 
taken as often in the Old Testament, for 





e Gen; vi, 5; viii, 21—f Matt. xv, 19.—g Matt. xv, 21. 
t Or, Gentile. : 


abandoned wickedness and impiety. Whe- 
ther we regard the thirteen evils enumerated 
by St. Mark as proceeding from the human 
heart, or the seven by St. Matthew, a suffi- 
ciently awful picture is drawn of fallen hu- . 
man nature; and yet in neither have we a 
complete catalogue of the vicious affections 
which break forth into the various evils and 
crimes which disorder and pollute society. 
It is here also to be noted, that this is not a 
description of the heart of some one indivi- 
dual, nor of a class of men in some particular 
place or age; but of the heart of man: and 
so itis the picture of all the unregenerate, 
and proves the absolute necessity of the re- 
newing grace of God in the ease of every 
man ; for, in this his natural state of pollution 
and defilement, no man can enter into ‘the - 
kingdom of God.” Our Lord’s words place 
the accurate and superstitious care of the 
Pharisees to avoid fancied defilements, in the 
strongest contrast with their disregard of the 
state of their hearts, and of the mass of cor- 
ruption which was accumulated there, and 
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29 And he said unto her, For this say- 
ing go thy way ; the devil is gone out of 
thy daughter. 

30 And when she was come to her 
house, she found the devil. gone out, and 
her daughter laid upon the bed. 

31 And again, departing from the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, he came unto 
the sea of Galilee, through the midst of 
the coasts of Decapolis. 

32 And they bring unto him one that 
was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
speech ; and they beseech him to put his 
hand upon him. 

33 And he took him aside from the 
multitude, and put his fingers into his 





from its bad fountain was sending forth such 
noxious streams; and the great lesson which 


it is intended to teach all is the utter futility 


of a ceremonial religion, however scrupulous, 
if purity of heart be neglected. 

Verse 25. For a certain woman, gc.—See 
notes on Matt. xv, 22-28. 

Verse 32. One that was deaf, and had 
an impediment in his speech.—Moyidarog is 
taken by some, improperly, for dumb. Had 
he been deaf from his birth, he would proba- 
bly have been dumb ; but that. he spake before 
he was cured; appears from verse 35, where 
it is said, he spake plain, which is never used 
of those dumb persons who were restored 
to the use of speech by our Lord. The 
word signifies a stammeter, or tongue-tied 
person; and this infirmity would be exaspe- 
rated by the loss of his hearing. He appears 
to have been an object more pitiable than a 
person born deaf, and therefore entirely dumb, 
as being more sensible of his privations. 

Verses 33-37. Took him aside from the 


multitude, gc.—In this case our Lord en- | 


tirely departed from his usual method of per- 
forming a cure, He takes him aside, puts 
his fingers in his ears, touches his tied 
tongue with spittle, looks up to heaven, sighs, 
as oppressed with these spectacles of human 
suffermg, and says, Ephphatha, that is, Be 
opened. Dr. Graves observes, ‘‘ There are 
two instances beside this in which our Sa- 


viour, in performing a miracle, made use of” 


a deliberate external application to the part 
which he intended to cure; and in all these 
the reason for employing it seems to have 
been one and the same, even to convey to the 
individuals on whom the miracles were per- 
formed a clear assurance that Jesus was the 
person at whose command and by whose agen- 
cy the.cure was wrought, and to enable them 
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ears, and he spit, and touched his 
tongue; 
34 And looking up to heaven, he sigh- 


ed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that 


is, Be opened. 

35 And straightway his ears were 
opened, and the string of his tongue was 
loosed, and he spake plain. 

36 And he charged them that they 
should tell no man: but the more he 
charged them, so much the more a great 
deal they published it ; 

37. And were beyond measure asto- 
nished, saying, He hath done. all things 
well: he maketh both the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak. 





denen 
to state to others the grounds of this assu- 
rance fully and circumstantially.” But we 
may add to this, what is perhaps a more 
satisfactory reason, that he thereby taught 
us that his Divine power operates not only 
immediately but.often through instruments ; 
which instrumentality ought, however, so far 
from turning our thoughts away from him, to 
the creature, to impress us with a deeper 
sense of his power, who so often makes dull 
and insensible creatures the means of pro- 
ducing such powerful effects upon our health, 
happiness, and interests. ‘The very means 
resorted to here were of a kind which parti- 
cularly illustrated the Divine power of Christ; 
and therefore, though the people saw that he 
put his fingers into. his'ears, and applied spit- 
tle to his tongue, they had no lower a sense 
of the character of the miracle on that ac- 
count, but were beyond measure astonished, 
saying, He hath done all things well: he 
maketh both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to 
speak. The power was not in the means 
employed, but in the mighty word Epapna- 
THA, Be opened; for then straightway hs 
ears were opened, and the string of his tongue 
was loosed, and he spake plain. And though 
it is true that sometimes God accomplishes 
his purposes by means and instruments which 
appear to have a natural fitness and adapta- 
tion to produce the end; yet let it be remem- 
bered, that all such fitness, where even it is 
real, is appointed by him, and depends for its 


efficiency entirely upon him; and that natural 


powers are heightened or weakened in their 
efficacy under his blessing or frown, as food 
to nourish us, and medicine to heal us, or 
the contrary; and that it is still God that 
worketh all andin all. He therefore ought to 
be’ our supreme trust ; and for the good done 
upon earth he alone has a right to the praise. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


1 Christ feedeth the people miraculously: 10 refuseth to give a sign to the Pharisees: 14 
admonisheth his disciples to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, and of the leaven of Herod : 
‘92 giveth a blind man his sight: 27 acknowledgeth that he is the Christ, who should suffer and 
rise again: 34 and exhorteth to patience in persecution for the profession of the Gospel. | 


1 In those days the * multitude being 
very great, and having nothing to eat, 
Jesus called his disciples unto him, and 
saith unto them, 

2 I have compassion on the multitude, 
because they have now been with me 
’ three days, and have nothing to eat : 

3 And if I send them away fasting to 
their own houses, they will faint by the 
way: for divers of them came from far. 

4 And his disciples answered him, 
From whence can ‘a man satisfy these 
men with bread here in the wilderness? 

5 Andhe asked them, How many loaves 
have ye? And they said, Seven. 

“6 And he commanded the people to 
sit down on the ground: and he took the 
seven loaves, and gave thanks, and brake, 
and gave to his disciples to set before 
them ; and they did set them before the 
people. - 

-7 And they had a few small fishes: 
and he blessed, and commanded to set 
them also before them. 

8 So they did eat, and were filled: and 
they took up of the broken meat that was 
left seven baskets. 

9 And they that had eaten were about 
four thousand: and he sent them away. 

10 % And straightway he entered into 
a ship with his disciples, and came into 
the parts of Dalmanutha. 

11 » And the Pharisees came forth, 
and began to question with him, seeking 
of him a sign from heaven, tempting him. 





12 And he sighed deeply in his spirit, 
and saith, Why doth this generation seek 
after a sign? verily I say unto you, There 
shall no sign be given unto this genera- 
tion. 

13 And he left them, and entering into -. 
the ship again departed to the other 
side. 

14 {| © Now the disciples had forgotten 
to take bread, neither had they in the 
ship with them more than one loaf. 

15. And he charged them, saying, Take 
heed, beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, and of the leaven of Herod. 

16 And they reasoned among them- 
selves, saying, It is 4because we have 
no bread. 

17 And when Jesus knew it, he saith 
unto them, Why reason ye, because ye 
have no bread? perceive ye not yet, 
neither understand? have ye your heart 
yet hardened ? 

18 Having eyes, see ye not? and hav- 
ing ears, hear ye not? and do ye not 
remember ? 

19 When I brake the five loaves among 
five thousand, how many baskets full of 
fragments took ye up? They say unto 
him, Twelve. 

20 And when the seven among four 
thousand, how many baskets full of frag- 
ments took ye up? And they said, 
Seven. 

21 And he said unto them, How is 
that ye do not understand ? . 


it 





a Matt. xv, 32.+h Matt. xvi, 1. 





c Matt. xvi, 5.—d Matt. xvi, 7. 





CHAPTER VIII. Verse 1. The multi- 
tude being very great, and having nothing to 
eat, Jesus called his, gc.—See the notes on 
Matt. xv, 32-39. 

Verse 11. A sign from heaven.—See the 
notes on Matt. xvi, 1. 

Verse 12, Sighed deeply in his spirit. 
As oppressed with the most painful sense of 
the perversity of men who refused to admit 
evidences of truth so strong as those which 
had been given to them, and were requiring 
new signs, not because they wished to be 
convinced, but in order to evade the con- 
vincing power of the mighty works of which 





they, had already been the witnesses. This 
was a disposition which our Lord knew 
would lead to their ruin; and their fearful 
case lay heavy upon his spirit. 

There shall no sign be given.—Es Gol 
cera, If there shall be given; an elliptical 
mode of denial, but of the strongest kind, 
having the force of a solemn oath. So in. 
Ezekiel xiv, 16, As Z live, e+ viot 1 buvyars- 

s¢ Gwhndovrat, if they shall deliver, that is, 
they shall neither deliver sons nor daugh- 
ters. 

Verses 15. Leaven of the Pharisees.— 
See the notes on Matt. xvi, 5-9. 
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22 “ And he cometh to Bethsaida; 
and they bring a blind man unto him, and 
besought him to touch him. 

23 And he took the blind man by the 
hand, and led him out of the town; and 
when he had spit on his eyes, and put 
his hands upon him, he asked him if he 
saw aught.. 

24 And he looked up, and said, I see 
men as trees, walking. 

25 After that he put Ais hands again 
upon his eyes, and made him look up: 
and he was restored, and saw every man 
clearly. 

26 And he sent him away to his house, 
saying, Neither go into the town, nor tell 
zt to any in the town. 

27 7 ©And Jesus went out, and his 
disciples into the towns of Cesarea Phi- 
lippi: and by the way he asked his dis- 
ciples, saying unto them, Whom do men 
say that 1 am? 

28 And they answered, John the Bap- 
tist: but some say, Elias; and others, 
One of the prophets. 

29 And he saith unto.them, But whom 
say ye that] am? And Peter answer- 
eth and saith unto him, Thou art the 
Christ. 

30 And he charged them that they 
should tell no man of him. 

_ 31 And he began to teach them, that 


e Matt. xvi, 13. 





Verses 22, 23. They bring a blind man 
unto him.—This miracle is recorded only by 
St. Mark; and it is remarkable both for the 
application of spittle as a means of restora- 
tion, and for the gradual process of the cure. 
For the first, the remarks under the thirty- 
third verse of the preceding chapter may be 
referred to; and for the second, as no one 
can be so stupid as to suppose, that he who 
opened the eyes of the man gradually, could 
not have done it at once, so we are taught 
that there is a variety in the Divine proceed- 
ings, of which as he gives no account, so we 
are not able to comprehend its reasons, but 
are bound to resolve the whole into his infi- 
nite though unrevealed wisdom. ‘To be able 
to accomplish his purposes by an infinite 
variety of modes, with perfect ease and per- 
fect certainty, is one of the loftiest proofs of 
perfection; and it lays in our minds the 


foundation of an absolute trust in God: “ He] on Matt. xvi, 24-28 


can do all things, and all creatures serve him,” 
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the Son of man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected of the elders, and of the 
chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, 
and after three days rise again. 

32 And he spake that saying openly. 
And Peter took him, and began to rebuke 
him. ote na 

33 But when he had tumed about and 
looked on his disciples, he rebuked Pe- 
ter, saying, Get thee behind me, Satan: 
for thou savourest not the things that be 
of God, but the things that be of men. 

34 {| And when he had called the 
people unto him with his disciples also, he 
said unto them, ‘ Whosoever will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me. 

35 For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it; but whosoever shall. lose 
his life for my sake and the Gospel’s, 
the same shall save it. te ay 

36 For what shall it profit a man, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ? 

37 Or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul? a 

38 & Whosoever therefore shall be 
ashamed of me and of my words in this. 
adulterous and sinful generation ; of him 
also shall the Son of man be ashamed, 
when he cometh in the glory of his Fa- 
ther with the holy angels. _ 


f Matt. x, 38.—g Matt. x, 33. 








Verses 24, 25. [see men as trees, walking. 
—He saw dark shadows in motion before 
him, whom on that account he took to be 
men; but otherwise he could not distinguish 
them from trees. Upon the imposition of 
our Lord’s hands a second time, he saw every 
man clearly. 

Verse 26. Neither go into the town, &c. 
—From this it would seem that the man 
was not a resident at Bethsaida; and tur 
Lord sent him home, because the people of 
that city had not profited by his previous 
miracles. He had already said, “ Wo unto 
thee, Chorazin; wo unto thee, Bethsaida ;” 
and he began now to show his anger by 
diminishing the privileges which had been 
hitherto abused. 

Verse 27. Whom do men say that I am? 
—See the notes on Matt. xvi, 13-23... 

Verse 34. Deny himself, gc.—See notes 
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‘ if Reo ‘ . ee ee 
_ 2 Jesus is transfigured. 11 He instructeth his disciples concerning the coming of Elias : 
14 casteth forth a dumb and deaf spirit : 30 foretelleth his death and resurrection: 33 exhorteth 
his disciples to humility: 38 bidding them not to prohibit such as be not against them, nor to 


give offence to any of the faithful. 


‘1. Anp he said unto them, 2 Verily I 
say unto you, That there be some of them 
that stand here, which shall not taste of 
death, till they have seen the kingdom 
of God come with power. 

-2 9» And after six days Jesus taketh 
with him Peter, and James, and John, and 


leadeth them up into a high mountain] 


apart by themselves ; and he was trans- 
figured before them. 

3 And his raiment became shining, 
exceeding white as snow ; so as no fuller 
on earth can white them. 

4 And there appeared unto them Elias 
with Moses: and they were talking with 
Jesus.’ 

5 And Peter answered and said to 
Jesus, Master, itis good for us to be 
here: and let us make three tabernacles ; 
one for thee, and one for Moses, and one 
for Elias.” ! 

6 For he wist not what to say; for 
they were sore afraid. 

7 And there was-a cloud that over- 
shadowed them: and a voice came out 
of the cloud, saying, This is my beloved 
Son : hear him. 

8 And suddenly, when they had look- 





* 


ed round about, they saw no man any 


‘more, save Jesus only with themselves. 


9 And as they came down from the 
mountain, he charged them that they 
should tell no man what things they had 
seen, till the Son of man were risen from’ 
the dead. 

i0 And they kept that saying with 
themselves, questioning one with another 
what. the rising from the dead should 
mean. 

11 “ And they asked him, saying, 
Why say the scribes, that Elias must 
first come ? , 


12 And he answered and told them, ; 


Elias verily cometh first, and restoreth 
all things ; and ¢how it is written of the 
Son of man, that he must suffer many 
things, and be set at nought. : 

13 But, I say unto you, That Elias is 
indeed come, and they have done unto 
him whatsoever they listed, as it is writ- 
ten of him. 


14 {4.And when he came to his dis- 


ciples, he saw a great multitude about — 


them, and the scribes questioning with 
them. ms 
15 And straightway all the people, 





a Matt. xvi, 28.—b Matt. xvii, 1. 


ec Isaiah liti, 2, &c—d Matt. xvii, 14. 
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CHAPTER IX. Verse 1. There be some 
of them that stand here.—See notes on Matt. 
Xvi, 28. 

Verse 2. Was transfigured, -d:c.—See 
notes on Matt. xvii, 1-4. 

Verse 11. Elias: must first come, §e.— 
See notes on Matt. xvii, 10-12. 

Verses 14-24. And when he came to his 
disciples. —That is, to the body of the disci- 
ples, those whom he had not taken with him 
to the scene of the’ transfiguration, as he did 
Peter, James, and John. He found them 
with a great multitude about them, and the 
scribes questioning with them, perplexing 
them with objections and. difficult inquiries, 
and especially exulting over them, that they 
had not been able to cast out a devil from a 
youth who had been brought to them during 
the absence of Christ. On this account, see 
the notes on Matt. xvii, 14-18. St. Mark 
adds to the relation several striking and 
affecting particulars ; as 1. That as soon as 





the people beheld him approaching, they were 
greatly amazed, and running to him saluted 
him. ‘There is a considerable difficulty in 
explaining what it was in the appearance‘of 
Christ which amazed the people. _ That, as 
they were generally friendly to him and dis- 
pleased with the carping disputings of the 
scribes with his disciples during his absence, 
they should be greatly elevated with joy at 
seeing him so opportunely approach, is very 
rational; because they knew well how soon 
he would silence all these inimical men, as he 
had often silenced them before, to the great 
joy of the honest-minded multitudes. But 
this amazement was an emotion which nei- 
ther in kind nor degree answers to that 
expressed by the word sxday@eouou, which 
denotes the highest degree of astonishment 
not unmingled with fear or awe. It is there- 
fore probable, that there was something of 
unusual dignity and majesty in the air and 
mien of our Lord, so lately descended from 


oe , - 
ba ae 
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when they beheld him, were’ greatly 
amazed, and running to Aim saluted him. 

16 And he asked the scribes, What 
question ye *with them? 

17 And one of the multitude answered 
and said, Master, I have brought unto 
thee my son, which hath a dumb spirit ; 

-18 And wheresoever he: taketh him, 
he tteareth him: and he foameth, and 
_gnasheth with his teeth, and pineth away : 
and I: spake to thy disciples that they 
should cast him out; and they could not. 

“19 He answereth him, and saith; O 
faithless generation, how long shall I be 
with you? how long shall I suffer you? 
bring him unto me. 

20 And they brought him unto him: 
and when he saw him, straightway the 
spirit tare him ; and he fell on the ground, 
| and wallowed foaming. 

21 And he asked his father, How long 





* Or, among yourselves. 
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is it ago since this came unto him? And 
he said, Of a child. i a 

22 And ofttimes it hath cast him into 
the fire, and into the waters, to destroy 
him: but if thou canst do any thing, have 
compassion on-us, and help us. 

23 Jesus said unto him, If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that 
believeth. ‘ rr wiv 

24 And straightway the father of the 
child cried out, and said with tears, Lord, 
I believe ; help thou mine unbelief. 

25 When Jesus saw that the people 
came running: together, he rebuked the 
foul spirit, saying unto him, Thou dumb 
and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out 
of him, and enter no more into him. ) 

26 And the spirit cried, and rent him 
sore, and came out of him: and he was 
as one dead; insomuch that many said, 
He is dead. 





+ Or, dasheth him. 





the mountain on which he had been trans- 
figured, which impressed with ‘astonishment 
and.awe those who ran-to salute him. ‘That 
some rays of the glory remained upon his 
face, as upon the face of Moses after he had 
been with God on the mount, is an ingenious 
and not an improbable conjecture of several 
-commentators both ancient and modern.— 


5 _ Certain. it is, there was something visible 
and exceedingly impressive in his aspect; 


mut, whatever it might be, it was probably 
laid aside before he joined the promiscuous 
throng, and confronted the scribes, as no far- 
ther allusion is made to it. 2. The case of 
the possessed youth is also set forth with 
additional circumstance. He was not only 
“lunatick,” that is to say, epileptic, and 
“sore vexed,” as stated by St. Matthew, but 
also dumb; and, being torn, convulsed and 
thrown down by the evil spirit, he foamed, 
gnashed with his teeth; and, by reason of 
these various torments, he pined or wasted 
away. This too was stated by the father 
to have been the unhappy case of his son 
from a child, waididev; not exactly from 
infancy, but from boyhood. 3. St. Mark 
draws the picture of the father in a most 
affecting manner. He had brought his af- 
flicted child to Jesus, having, no doubt, heard 
of his fame; but, finding him absent, he had 
applied to the disciples, and they could not 
cast him out: either they had attempted and 
failed, or, what is more probable, for want of 
faith to encounter so fearful a spirit, (see the 
notes on Matt. xvii, 14-20,) would not make 
the attempt, and so confessed their inability. 
This was.a bitter disappointment to the 
father, and served also to shake his faith in 





the Master of these weak disciples. Hence 
after having pathetically described the case 
of the youth, he says doubtfully, yet implor- 
ingly, If thou canst do any thing, have com- 
passion on us, and help us. The powerful 
struggle between faith and unbelief in the 
mind of this poor man is artlessly but most 
affectingly portrayed. - Jesus had said, If 
thou canst believe, all things are possible to 
him that believeth; and straightway the fa- 
ther of the child crimp out, and said, wiTH 
rears, Lord, I believe; help thow my unbe- 
lief; that is, increase my faith, by supplying 
its defects, and removing the doubts which I 
confess intrude against my better convictions 
and wishes. He knew so much of Christ 
that he felt that it was most reasonable in 
him to exercise an entire trust in his power 
and. goodness; yet the length of time his 
son had been possessed, the powerful and 
fearful character of the evil spirit, and the 
failure of Christ’s disciples to cast him out, 
had rendered the exercise of that entire 
faith an act of great difficulty. He, how- 
ever, manfully struggles, and casts himself 
upon the compassion of him who “ despises 
not the;day of small things ;” and his prayer 
is heard. 

Verses 25-27. He rebuked.—He reproved 
the malice of the devil, and, with’an authori- 
ty which that fowl spirit dared not to resist, 
he charged him both to come out, and, pro- 
bably for the greater comfort of the afflicted 
parent, to enter no more into him. He was 
suffered indeed to exert great power over-him 
before he came out; the object of which was 
both to show the fearful malignity of these 
apostate and wholly abandoned spirits, and to 
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27 But Jesus took him by the hand, 
and lifted him up; and he arose. 
28 And when he was come into the 


house, his disciples asked him privately, 


Why could not we cast him out ? 

29 And he said unto them, This kind 
can come forth by nothing, but by prayer 
and fasting. ! 

30 4 ¢ And they departed thence, and 
passed through Galilee; and he would 
not that any man should know 7t. 


31 For he taught his disciples, and 


said unto them, The Son of man is de- 
livered into the hands of men, and they 
shall kill him; and after that he is kill- 
ed, he shall rise the third day. 
32 But they understood not that say- 
ing, and were afraid to ask him.. 
_33 Yf And he came ‘to Capernaum : 


é Matt. xvii, 22.—f Matt. xviii, 1. 
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and being in the house he asked them, 
What was it that ye disputed among 
yourselves by the way ? ' 

34 But they held their peace: for by 
the way they had disputed among them- 
selves, who should be the greatest. 

35. And-he sat down, and called the 
twelve, and saith unto them, If any man 


‘desire to be first, the same shall be last 


of all, and servant of all.: ; 

36 And he took a child, and set him 
in the midst of them: and when he had 
taken him in his arms, he’said unto them, , 

37 Whosoever shall receive one of 
such children in my name, receiveth me: 
and whosoever shall receive me, receiv- 
eth not me, but him that sent me. 

38 J & And John answered him, say- 
ing, Master, we saw one casting out devils 


g Luke ix, 49. 





render the miracle more illustrious before the 
multitude, especially as the scribes had avail- 
ed themselves of the weakness of the disci- 
ples to depreciate the power of their Master. 
But the mischief inflicted by Satan was soon 


repaired : in this terrible parting struggle he. 


had left the youth as one dead; so that 
many said, He is-dead ; but Jesus took him 
by the hand and lifted him up, and he arose. 
Verse 28. Why could not we cast him 
out 2—See notes on Matt. xvii, 19-21.. The 
reason why the disciples could not cast out 
the demon was, that they wanted faith in 
Christ. 
the servant and the master) Our Lord’s 
power of working miracles. is never attri- 
buted: to his faith: the reason is, that he 
looked to no-higher a power than his own 
Divinity in essential union with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit. But had he been a 
mere man, faith in another and a higher 
power would have been as necessary to his 
effecting a miracle as to his disciples. What 
then can explain the fact that faith was every 
thing to them, nothing to him, in precisely 
similar acts? Nothing can explain it but the 
doctrine that they were men, and he more 
than man. 
Verses 30, 31. And passed through Ga- 
_lilee, gc.—See notes on Matt, xvii, 22, 23. 
Verse 33. What was it that ye disputed, 
§c.—See notes on Matt. xviii, 1, &c. 
Verses 36, 37. And he took.a child, §c.— 
This was teaching by action, and the lesson 
was two-fold; first to the disciples, that their 
character ought, in simplicity and freedom 


from ambition, to be like that of a child; 


second, that to receive persons of this child- 
like disposition, the true followers of a lowly 
Master, would be accompanied by the high- 
est spiritual benefit: such persons, by receiy- 





Here is a grand distinction between: 








ing Christ’s servants as such, and out of | 
respect of their relation to him, their resem-. 
blance to him, and the work assigned to them 
by him, would receive. both Christ and him 
that sent him into the world, even the Father; — 
which not only means that they would show 
respect both to the Son and to the Father, 
but that they should be raised into communion 
with each, and receive those benefits which, 
in the economy of our redemption, respec- 
tively they bestow upon true believers,—the 
Father being the rounrain of all blessings, 
and the Son the GRaND mepium through which 
his abounding grace flows to man. This is, 
as St. John expresses it, to have’ “ the Father 
and the Son.” But although this is doubt- 
less the primary and chief sense of this em- 
blematical action, and the words of Christ 
which it called forth, the whole transaction 
shows the interest our Lord took in children, 
and bears a FAVOURABLE ASPECT upon infant 
baptism. : 
Verses 38-40. And John answered, ge.— 
These words appear to have interrupted our 
Lord’s discourse, which is renewed again at 
verse 41. The man who was casting out 
devils was a believer in Christ. This is clear 
from his adjuring the devils in the name of 
Christ, that is, in dependence on his: power, 
and under his authority. That the. same 
miraculous powers which had been given to 
the twelve, and to the seventy disciples, had 
been communicated to him, was also clear 
from the effects produced. But he followed 
not with them; that is, he was not of the.. 
company that immediately attended upon 
Christ, and to whom John probably thought 
that the authority to east out devils in the 
name of Christ properly belonged. Yet per- 
haps he had not’ been called thus immediately 
to follow Christ; and it is clear that it was 


— 
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in thy name, and he followeth not us: | 
and we forbad him, because he follow- | 
eth not us. 

39 But Jesus said, Forbid him not: 
hfor there is no man which shall do a 
miracle in my name, that can lightly | 
speak evil of me. 

40 For he that is not against us is on 
our part. 

41! For whosoever shall give you a 
cup of water to drink in my name, be- 
cause ye belong to Christ, verily I say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward. 

42 * And whosoever shall offend one 
of these little ones that believe in me, it 
is better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were cast 
into the sea. 

43 | And if thy hand * offend thee, cut 
it off: it is better for thee to enter into 


h 1 Cor. xii, 3.—i Matt. x, 42—k Matt. xviii, 6. 
7 1 Matt. v, 29; xviii, 8. 
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not the will of Christ to restrict the commu- 

nication of miraculous powers to those who 

did. Grotius and others have thought, that, 

though well inclined to Christ, he was not 

“a full believer.” There is, however, no 

proof of his deficiency in this respect, more 

than this, that he did not follow Christ as the 

apostles and the seventy. But that this was 

a fault, since he openly confessed Christ, 

cannot be proved; and therefore it is not 

lusive against his being “a full believer,” 

of which the presumption lies the other way. 

‘The fact seems to be that John, like many 
since, thought that authority to cast out 

devils in the name of Christ must come in 

one particular way; but Christ showed that 

he was bound to no order at all, and that 

he was so far from making that his only 

rule, he had conferred as rich a degree of 

spiritual gifts upon a believer who followed 

not with the rest, and who especially had not 

had the same call into the apostolic and evan- 

gelical ministry as those whora Christ had 

‘chosen. Forbid him not, therefore, says 
our Lord, to the too forward John: for 

there is no man that can do a miracle in my 

name, that can lightly speak evil of me; that 

can easily bring Timself to speak evil of me; 

meaning that such a one could not be an 

enemy, but a friend. It is therefore added, 

For he that is not against us, is on our part. | 

Such a man could not be against them, be- | 

cause he was engaged in the same work of ) 

casting out devils, and honouring the name. 
of Christ as the world’s Redeemer from the | 
tyranny of Satan; but, as urging on the same | 
igns of mercy to mankind, he was for 
them. Alas! that this important sentiment 
has been so disregarded among the different 
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life maimed, than having two hands to 
go into hell, into the fire that never shall 
be quenched : 

44 ™ Where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched. 

45 And if thy foot offend thee, cut it 
off: it is better for thee to enter halt into 
life, than having two feet to be cast into 
hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched : 

46 Where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched. 

47 And if thine eye f offend thee, 
pluck it out: it is better for thee to enter 
into the kingdom of God with one eye, 
than having two eyes to be cast into 
hell fire : 

48 Where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched. 

49 For every one shall be salted with 


* Or, cause thee to offend.—m Isaiall lxvi, 24. 
+ Or, cause thee to offend. 


sects of Christians. Even those who have 
been successfully promoting the salvation 
of men through Christ, have often been 
haughtily forbidden, because the order and 
manner of their calling was different from 
others. Men would restrain their Master to 
one rule, and refuse to acknowledge his Spi- 
rit where a diversity appears in his opera- 
tions. ‘Thus blind mortals attempt to limit 
the Holy One of Israel, and tacitly confess 
like John, until better instructed, that they 
would rather the devils were let alone to tor- 
ment and destroy men, than that they should 
be cast out in any other manner than their 
own. Let us, however, recollect, that as 
there is a common Christianity, so there is a 
COMMON CAUSE among’ true Christians; and 
whoever promotes it is not against us, but on 
our part, if our side be indeed the side of 
Christ. We are therefore to encourage his 
work, and not coldly, much Jess proudly, hin- 
der it; and we are to esteem him also, as 
well as those that follow with us, “ very 
highly in love for his work’s sake.” If only 
the devils are cast out in the name of Jesus, 
let us rejoice, and thereby show that our love 
to the common Christianity surmounts the 
petty attachments of mere party and secta- 
rian feeling. 

Verse 41. For whosoever shall give youa 
cup, &c.—Here the discourse, broken off at 
verse 37, is resumed. See note on Matt. 
x, 42, where the phrase is similar, though 
the occasion is different; for our Lord often 
repeated the same weighty sayings on dif- 
ferent occasions. : 

Verses 42-47. Offend one of these little 
ones, &c.—See the notes on Matt. xviii, 
6-9. 
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‘fire, "and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt. 
50 °Salt is good: but if the salt have 
n Lev. ii, 13. 


Verse 48. Where their worm dieth not, 
&c.—These words are similar to Isaiah Ixvi, 
24; but even there they may be used as a 
proverbial description of hopeless and utter 
destruction, and so there may be no applica- 
tion of them by our Lord, except as the ex- 
pression was well known as proverbial.— 
Bishop Lowth and others think the allusion 
in Isaiah is to the valley of Hinnom, where 
the idolatrous. Jews made their children to 
pass through the fire to Moloch. | Josiah 
desecrated or defiled it; and it was the cus- 
tom to keep fires perpetually burning there to 
consume the filth and offal of the city. See 
note on Matt. v, 22... This might, indeed, 
explain the allusion to unguenchable fire, 
but not that to the worm that dieth not; and 
the notion of Lowth, that this valley was also 
a common burying place, and so furnished 
the image of the ever-gnawing worm, as well 
as that of the everlasting fire, is without suf- 
ficient proof. In so polluted a-place the 
Jews were unlikely to bury their dead. The 
passage occurs indeed in Isaiah, before: any 
such use was made of the valley as burning 
the refuse of the city. It appears therefore 
to have been a highly metaphorical mode of 
expressing the highest penalties of the Di- 
vine justice upon guilty nations and indivi- 
duals. _ As the worm itself dies not, but 
destroys that it feeds upon, and as a fire 
unquenched consumes that upon which it 
kindles, so when temporal \judgments are 
expressed by this phrase, the utter destrue- 
tion of. persons, cities, and nations, appears 
to be intended ; but when it refers to a future 
state, and the subject of punishment. is, in 
itself, or by Divine appointment, immortal, 
the idea is heightened to its utmost terror ; 
their worm of reflection and remorse ever 
gnaws; and the fire, which represents the 
severity of accumulated judgments, is never 
quenched. Three times here does this most 
mild and gracious Teacher repeat this awful 
commination against those who refuse to 
put away those sins which offend them, that 
is, cause them to stumble and fall. . And 
though the excision of them may appear like 
cutting off a hand or foot, or plucking out an 
eye, yet the necessity is laid upon us: we 
must deny ourselves and mortify our sins, or 
be exposed to this fearful, this ever-enduring 
misery. See notes on Matt. v, 29, 30, and 
xviii, 8, 9. ; 

Verses 49, 50. For every one shall be 
salted with fire, &c.—On this difficult pas- 
sage the .opinions of \commentators have 
greatly differed. .Itis unnecessary to notice 
many absurd and some mischievous interpre- 
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lost his saltness, wherewith will ye sea- 
son it? Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another. 


o Matt. v, 13. : 





tations, which carry their.own refutation: 
those which have the greatest plausibility 
are the following. It is necessary, however, 
to state previously, that, although the Codex 
Beze wants the first clause of this verse, and 
some other MSS. omit the second, yet the 
evidence of the genuineness of the whole 
verse- from the agreement of the best MSS. 
and ancient versions is decisive. .The first 
Opinion regards these words as wholly uncon- 
nected with the preceding remarks on the 
punishment of the wicked; and as express- 
ing the fiery persecutions to which Chris- 
tians would be exposed. A second is, 
that wag, every one, respects all Christians, 
whether persecuted or: not; and that the 
sense is, every true believer is purified by 
the afflictions and trials of life, in the same 
manner (xas being used for ws) as every sa- 
crifice is salted with salt. A third is, that 
believers were to be salted or prepared by 
the apostles, for the fire of God’s altar, (avg: 
being here taken in the dative case,) that is, to 
become through their ministry a holy sacrifice 
to God. A fourth urges, that yap connects 
the words chiefly with the preceding verse, 
and therefore, that the words salted with fire, 
can refer only to the wicked, to them whose 
“worm dieth not,” &c; yep, for every one 
of these shall be salted with fire ; as if it had 
been, wag yap avrwy.. Im this case, the 
idea of endless torments suggested by the 
ungquenchable fire of the preceding verse is 
supposed to be carried on and heightened by 
the strong figure of being sulted, that is, 
seasoned with fire itself, so as to be rendered 
inconsumable by it. ‘The fifth view, and that 
which has been perhaps most generally re- 
ceived, regards the two clauses of the verse 
as standing in opposition to each other; the 
first expressing the fearful doom of the 
wicked: as victims to Divine justice, to be 


| salted with fire, which shall endure for ever ; 


but every acceptable sacrifice,—under which 
real Christians are supposed to be repre- 
sented,—as being salted with another. kind 
of salt, namely, the Divine grace, which pu- 
rifies the soul. ‘These are all. the opinions 
on this subject worth tioticing, the ‘others 
being either modifications of some one of 
these, or founded upon emendatory and un- 
certain criticism. 

For the true interpretation of this passage 
it is to be remarked, that the discourse 
was addressed to the apostles alone. Our 
Lord had reproved them for their ambition, 
by setting a child in the midst, and taking 
him in his arms in token of his special regard; 
he had farther declared his affection to such 
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of his childlike followers, by assuring them, 
that whoso received one of such children re- 
ceived him; he had reproved John for for- 
bidding a good man who followed not with 
them, from casting out devils in his name; 
he had, in returning from this digression to 
the former subject, declared that the most 
severe punishment would follow the offending, 
or making to stumble, one of these little ones 
that believe in me: having guarded others 
against offending, or causing to stumble and 
fall, the least. of his disciples, he warns the 
apostles lest they should be stumbling blocks 
to themselves, enjoining upon them the ut- 
most purity, exhorting them to renounce 
every sin by entire and rigid self mortification, 
which he compares to the cutting off a hand 
or a foot; or the plucking out of an eye; and 
this entire renunciation of evil, this universal 
purity he enforces upon them by the awful 
doctrine, that, failing of it, they could not 
enter into life, but should inevitably be cast 
into unquenchable fire: But in what follows 
he continues the same address to the apostles, 
and still enforces the same subject, their en- 
tire purification from sin to God, which he 
illustrates from the offering of salt with 
sacrifices. .The apostles professed to con- 
smcRATE themselves to Christ, to oFFER 
themselves to his service ; but as under the 
law all offerings were to be accompanied 
with salt,—the striking and well-understood 
emblem in eastern countries of sincerity and 
GOOD FAITH in covenant engagements, and 
hence called in the very passage alluded to, 
Lev. ii, 13, “the salt of the covenant of thy 
God,”—so their devoting themselves to 
Christ demanded that perfect sincerity and 
purity which could not consist with the spar- 
ing and retaining any sin whatever; and the 
sincerity and good faith with which they 
renounced all sin was as the offering of salt 
with the sacrifice. This appears to be the con- 
nection ; and the particle yap must therefore 
be considered as connecting these words, not 
with the verse next preceding, but with the 
whole argument of the preceding verses; 
and the wag is to be applied to every one of 
the apostles: for, that in the first instance 
they are spoken of, and that the salting’ re- 
fers to the principle and operation of Divine 
grace in them, is made plain by what follows, 
Salt is good; where our Lord means the 
very salt of which he had before been speak- 
ing, that with whith every sacrifice should 
be salted. To which he also adds, Have 
salt in yourselves, and, with reference to 


their dispute which should be greatest, have’ 


eace one with another, So clear is it, that, 
throughout the whole of this disputed pas- 
sage the apostles were addressed, and they 
first and chiefly, whatever lessons may be 
consequentially taught by it to ministers 
and Christians generally; and if so, then 
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the only point to be considered is, whether 
the first clause, for every one shall be salted 
with fire, may not refer to the punishment of 
a false apostle, or a bad minister, although 
the next clause, and every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt, must be considered as a figu- 
rative application of the rites of ancient sacri- 
fice, to express the entire consecration-of the 
faithful disciples to Christ, as by “a cove- 
nant of salt.” On this question it may be 
observed, that the never-ending punishment 
of the faithless had been with such reiteration, 
explicitness, and emphasis already three 
times, or rather six times, uttered in the pre- 
ceding verses, that it is improbable that the 
same subject should be again stated in the 
garb of metaphor, as being “ salted with fire.” 
2. That to suppose our Lord, in the same 
verse, to speak of being salted with the fire 
of hell, and salted with Divine grace, is an 
exceedingly harsh interpretation: for al- 
though he often uses the same terms in a 
sentence, or in successive sentences, in 
different or even contrasted senses, yet 
there is always some observable relation 
of degree or contrariety arising out of the 
terms or the nature of the subject; but 
here no such relation appears, and we shall 
not find an instance of such a use of words 
by our Lord in senses so violently different 
and disconnected. But 3. The terms being 
all manifestly sacrificial, an easy interpreta- 
tion is afforded to the whole, without suppos- 
ing any such violent transition in the meaning 
of the terms used: For every one shall be 
salted, by an entire integrity and sincerity, 
WITH THE Fire of that altar on which you 
devote yourselves, as every sacrifice in the 
temple shall be salted with salt, the emblem 
of the sincerity and integrity in which it is 
offered. Here sup: is taken in the dative 
case, as 2 Pet. iil, 7, rpus rnpswevor, reserved 
for the fire; and xos takes the sense of we, 
which is not unfrequent. 

At the same time, the order in which these 
distinct ideas rose in the mind of our Lord 
may be probably traced. The “ unquencha- 
ble fire” of hell, of which he had been just 
speaking, might easily associate itself with 
another unquenchable fire, that which was 
kept ever burning through all generations on 
the altar of burnt offering in the temple.’ Still 
farther, the punishment of wicked apostate 
Christians might naturally be considered as 
the immolation of victims to Divine justige, 
and forcibly suggest the striking contrast, 
of that great act of grace by which true apos- 
tles and disciples were allowed to offer 
themselves, to God upon the altar of the 
Christian temple, and to present themselves 
a living sactifice, holy and acceptable, 
to God; but the acceptableness of which’ 
depends, as in the ancient offerings, upon the 
salt offered with it, that is, upon the entire 
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ane 
simplicity and fidelity with which we give 
eur whole selves to Christ and to his service, 
making no reserves and tolerating no sin. 
In this way, indeed, the admonitory contrast, 
so forcibly dwelt upon by some commmenta- 
tors, is brought out and impressed upon us ; 
not by separating the two clauses of verse 
46 into distinct and opposite senses, but by 
opposing the false disciple, who refuses: to 
cut off his right hand, or foot, or eye, that 
is, wholly and universally to mortify his cor- 
ruptions, and is cast into hell, a victim to in- 
eensed and eternal justice; and the facthful 
disciple, he who enters into “a covenant of 
" 
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salt” with Christ, that is, who engages 
himself to him in purity and fidelity, and 
who is offered upon the altar, a sacrifice of 
sweet-smelling savour, in all he thinks, and 
speaks, and does, ‘‘ acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ.” In this view, it is very true, 
that we must be sacrifices either to GRACE or 
to sustice. Let us not falter then in our 
choice, but cut off whatever might cause us 
to stumble, and’ fall into this unquenchable 
fire. ; 
If the salt have lost its saltness, where- 
with will ye season 1t?2—See notes on Matt. 
v, §3. 


CHAPTER X. 


2 Christ disputeth with the Pharisees touching divorcement : 13 blesseth the children that are 
brought unto him: 17 resolveth a rich man how he may inherit life everlasting : 23 telleth his 
disciples of the danger of riches: 28 promiseth rewards to them that forsake.any thing for the 
Gospel: 32 foretelleth his death and resurrection: 35 biddeth the two ambitious suitors to think 
rather of suffering with him: 46 and restoreth to Bartimeus his sight. 


1 #Anp he arose from thence, and 
cometh into the coasts of Judea by the 
farther side of Jordan: and the people 
resort unto him again; and, as he was 
wont, he taught them again. 

2 9 And the Pharisees came to him, 
and asked him, Is it lawful for a man to 
put away fis wife? tempting him. 

3 And he answered and said unto them, 
What did Moses command you ? 

4 And they said, Moses suffered to 
write a bill of divorcement, and to put her 
away. 

5 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them; For the hardness of your heart he 
wrote yourthis precept. ( 

6 But from the beginning of the crea- 
tion God made them male and female. 

7 For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mcther, and cleave to his wife ; 

8 And they twain shall be one flesh : 
so then they are no more twain, but one 
flesh. 

9 What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder. 

10 And in the house his disciples ask- 
ed him again of the same matter. 

11 And he saith unto them, » Whoso- 


a Matt. xix, 1.—b Matt. v, 32; xix, 9: 
’ CHAPTER X. Verse 2. Is it lawful, §c. 


—See notes on Matt. xix, 3-12. 
Verse 13. They brought young children, 
&c.—See notes on Matt. xix, 13-15. 
Verse 14. For of such is the kingdom of 
23* 








ever shall put away his wife, and marry 
another, committeth adultery against her. 

12 And if a woman shall put away her 
husband, and be married to another, she 
committeth adultery. 

13 9[ ¢ And they brought young chil- 

dren to him, that he should touch them: 
and fis disciples rebuked those that 
brought them. 
* 14 But when Jesus saw it, he was 
much displeased, and said unto them, 
Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not: for of such is 
the kingdom of God. 

15 Verily I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall not enter therein. 

16 And he took them up-in his arms, 
put jis hands upon them, and blessed’ 
them. 

17. 4 And when he was gone forth 
into the way, there came one running, 
and kneeled to him, and asked him, Good 
Master, what shall I do that I may inhe- 
rit eternal life ? 

18 And Jesus said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? ¢here.is none good 
but one, that is God. > 


c Matt. xix, 13.—d Matt.. xix, 16. 


God.—A more correct translation would 
be, For to such belongeth the kingdom of 
God. 

Verse 17. Good Master, dc.—See Matt. .. 


| xix, 16, &c. 
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19 Thou knowest the commandments, 


Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do’ 


not steal, Do not bear false witness, De- 
fraud not, Honour thy father and mother. 

20 And he answered and said unto 
him, Master, all these have I observed 
from my youth. . 

21 Then Jesus beholding him, loved 
him, and said unto him, One thing thou 
lackest: go thy way, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, 
take up the cross, and follow me. 

22, And he was sad at that saying, and 
went away grieved: for he had great 
possessions. - 

23 4 And-Jesus looked round about, 
and saith unto his disciples,. How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! 3 

24 And the disciples were astonished 
at his words. But Jesus answereth again, 
and saith unto them, Children, how hard 
is it for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God! 

s e Matt. xix, 27. 


Verse 23. How hardly shall they that 
have riches, §c¢.—See notes on Matt. xix, 
23, 24. : 

Verse 24. Them that trust in riches, &c. 
—This seems to explain our Lord’s mean- 
ing as to the obstructions which riches pre- 
sent to piety. They naturally lead those 
who possess them ¢o trust in them, that is, 
to expect ease and satisfaction of mind from 
them, and to depend upon the security which 
they seem to give, to the destruction of 
that sense of dependence upon God which 
leads to prayer and constant reference to him 
in our, thoughts and purposes. Where this 
is the case there can be no spirituality of 
taste and discernment; the mind becomes 
animal and earthly, and can have no desire 
for the kingdom of God, which is “ right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Verse 27. With men itis impossible, §c,— 
See notes on Matt. xix, 26. _ 

Verse 30. A hundred-fold now in this 
present tume, §c.—See note on Matt. xix, 
29. Mela dmwypwv, with persecutions, is 
added to indicate that our Lord is not speak- 
ing strictly of a hundred-fold reward of ex- 
ternal felicity to be enjoyed in this life; for 
whatever the promise might imply, still they 
were to be liable to persecutions. This 
shows the importance of this clause as eluci- 
datory of our Lerd’s meaning, although some 
critics have stumbled at it, and would con- 
jecturally amend it into pelo dwywov, after 
“the persecution has ceased,” without the 
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25 It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God. 

26 And they were astonished out of 
measure, saying among themselves, Who 
then can be saved ? ta 

27 And Jesus looking upon them saith, 
With men it cs impossible, but not with 
God : for with God all things are possible. 

28 4 ¢ Then Peter began to say unto 
him, Lo, we have left all, and have fol- 
lowed thee. 

29 And Jesus answered and said, 
Verily I say unto you, There is no man 
that. hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands, for my sake, and the Gospel’s, 

30 But he shall receive a hundred 
fold now in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, 
and lands, with persecutions ; and in the 
world to come eternal life. 

31 f But many that are first shall be 
last ; and the last first. 

_32 9 & And they were in the way go- 


f Matt. xix, 30.—g Matt. xx, 17. 








least authority. Beside, the very phrase 
shows that the words are to be understood 
mystically, since of some things we can have 
but one ; as, for instance, a mother, while mo- 
thers a hundred-fold are yet promised. Yet 
are we not so to restrict the promise to'spirit- 
ual consolation and advantages, as to forget 
that even in this life those who willingly 
“lose” for Christ’s sake, often “‘ find’ advan- 
tages which at the time they could not 
expect. Here, as thé ‘early persecutions 
were of such a nature as often to deprive the 
believers of their natural relatives, who for- 
sook and renounced them, so the compensa- 
tion in the new and better friends which 
Christianity prepared for them may be glanced 
at. Thus, as one observes, ‘‘ when the apos- 
tles left their own houses, the houses of all the 
faithful were open to them; so that, instead 
of one small dwelling, they had a hundred 
houses,—wt loco unius edicule centum habu- 
erunt domos. The lands of all the faithful 
ministered to them fruits and necessaries ; 
‘having nothing,’ as St. Paul says, ‘they 
possessed all things;’ and instead of one 
father, one mother, and a few brothers and 
sisters, they found a hundred of the faithful 
regarding them with paternal, maternal, and 
brotherly affection.” Chiefly, however, no 
doubt, does the promise, says Mr. Bolton, 
respect “spiritual joy in an enlarged mea- 
sure, peace of conscience, contentment of 
soul, more familiarity with God, more com- 
munion with Jesus Christ, full assurance cf 
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ing up to Jerusalem; and Jesus went 
before them: and they were amazed ; 
and as they followed, they were afraid. 
And he took again the twelve, and began 
to tell them what things should happen 
unto him, 

33 Saying, Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem; and the Son of man’ shall be 
delivered unto the chief priests, and unto 
the scribes ; and they shall condemn him 
to death, and shall deliver him to the 
Gentiles : 

34 And they shall mock him, and shall 
scourge him, and shall spit upon him, and 
shall kill him: and the third day he shall 
rise again. 

35 {And James and John, the sons 
of Zebedee, come unto him, saying, 
Master, we would that thou shouldest do 
for us whatsoever we shall desire. 

36 And he said unto them, What would 
ye that I should do for you? 

37 They said unto him, Grant unto us 
that we may sit, one on thy right hand, and 
the other on thy left hand, in thy glory. 

38 But Jesus said unto them, Ye know 
not what ye ask: can ye drink of the cup 
. that I drink of? and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with? 

39 And they say unto him, We can. 
And Jesus said unto them, Ye shall in- 
deed drink of the cup that I drink of; 
and with the baptism that IT am baptized 
withal shall ye be baptized : 

40 But to sit on my right hand and on 
my left hand is not mine to give ; but it 
shall be given to them for whom it is pre- 
pared. 

41 And when the ten heard it, they 
began to be much displeased with James 
and John. 
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42 But Jesus called them to him, and 
saith unto them, ‘Ye know that they 

which *are accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; 
and their great ones exercise authority 
upon them. 

43 But so shall it not be among you: 
but whosoever will be great among you, 
shall be your minister’: 

44 And whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all. 

45 For even the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many. 

46 4 And they came to Jericho: 
and as he went out of Jericho with his 
disciples and a great number of people, 
blind Bartimetus, the son of Timeus, sat 
by the highway side begging. 

47 And when he heard that it was 
Jesus of Nazareth, he began to cry out, 
and say, Jesus, thou son of David, have 
mercy on me. 

48 And many charged him that he 
should hold ‘his peace: but he cried the 
more a great deal, Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. 

49 And Jesus stood still, and com- 
manded him to be called. And they call 
the blind man; saying unto him, Be of 
good comfort, rise ; he calleth thee. 

50’ And he, casting away his garment, 

rose, and came to Jesus: 
_ 51 And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, What wilt thou that I should do unto 
thee ? The blind man said unto him, Lord, 
that I might receive my sight. 

52 And Jesus said unto him, Go thy 
way ; thy faith hath + made thee whole. 
And immediately he received his sight, 
and followed Jesus in the way. 
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his love, more sensible experience of his all- 
sufficiency, sweeter taste in the promises, 
&c; one drop of which’ spiritual refreshing 
dews distilling upon the soul, even in the 
greatest outward distress ; one glimpse of such 
glorious inward joys shining from the face 
of the sun of salvation into the saddest heart, 
into the darkest dungeon; doth incredibly 
surpass all the comfort which wife, children, 
wealth, or, in a word, all worldly good, or 
tmortal greatness, can possibly yield.” 

Verse 31. Many that are first shall be 
Tast.—Many who promise to endure perse- 
cutions with confidence shall lose the mar- 
tyr’s crown through a base cowardice: and 
the last first, persons not esteemed as of high | 





and solid attainments, yet shall show that 
the judgment of man, nay, the judgment of 
the Church, is often fallacious; and shall 
come forth as unshrinking confessors of 
Christ, to prison and to death. 

Verses 32-34. They were amazed.—See 
notes on Matt. xx, 17-19. 

Verses 35-45. And James aa John, §c. 
—See notes on Matt. xx, 20, &e. 

Verse 46. Blind Bartimeus, the son of 
Timeus, sat by the’ highway side begging.— 
See the notes on Matt. xx, 29, &c. 

Verse 51. Lord, that I might receive, &c. 
—The word rendered Lord, is here Rab- 
boni, and is a term of the greatest reve- 
rence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


1 Christ rideth with triumph into Jerusalem: 12 curseth the fruitless leafy tree: 15 purgeth 
the temple : 20 exhorteth his disciples to steadfastness of faith, and to forgive their enemies : 
27 and defendeth the lawfulness of his actions, by the witness of John, who was a man sent 


of God. 


1 Anp *when they, came nigh to 
Jerusalem, unto Bethphage and Bethany, 
at the mount of Olives, he sendeth forth 
two of his disciples, 

2 And saith unto them, Go your way 
into the village over against you: and as 
soon as ye be entered into it, ye shall 
find a colt tied, whereon never man sat ; 
loose him, and bring Aim. 

3 And if any man say unto you, Why 
do ye this? say ye that the Lord hath 
need of him; and straightway he will 
send him hither. 

4. And they went their way, and found 
the colt tied by the door without in a 
place where two ways met; and they 
loose him. - 

5 And certain of them that stood there 
said unto them, What do ye, loosing the 
colt? > 

6 And they said unto them even as 
Jesus had commanded: and they let 
them go. 





7 And they brought the colt to Jesus, 
and cast their garments on him; and he 
sat upon him. 

8 And many spread their garments in 
the way: and others cut down branches 
off the trees, and strewed them in the way. 

9 And they that went before, and they 
that followed,.cried, saying, Hosanna ; 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord: 

10 Blessed be the kingdom of our 
father David, that cometh in the name of 
the Lord: Hosanna in the highest. 

11 And Jesus entered into Jerusalem, 
and into the temple : and when he had 
looked round about upon all things, and 
now the eventide was come, he went out 
unto Bethany with the twelve. _ 

12 Y And on the morrow, when they 
were come from Bethany, he was hungry : 

13 » And seeing a fig tree afar off hav- 
ing leaves, he came, if haply he might 
find any thing thereon: and when. he 
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CHAPTER XI. Verse 1. And when they 
came nigh unto Jerusalem, &c.—On this 
whole transaction, the entrance of Christ 
into Jerusalem, see the notes on Matt. xxi, 
1-11. St. Matthew says, “an ass tied, and 
a colt with her.” St. Mark only mentions 
the colt, and adds, whereon never man sat.— 
By bringing the ass the colt followed by 
natural instinet; but our Lord used only the 
colt, on which no man had sat. In ancient 
times, both among Jews and heathens, ani- 
mals unused by man were selected for sacred 
uses. Thus the Philistines put two milch 
kine, “‘on which had come no yoke,” to 
the cart in which they sent back the ark.— 
See also Deuteronomy xxi, 3. Oxen never 
yoked, injuges boves, were sacrificed to Mi- 
nerva. 

Verse 10. The kingdom of our father 
David.—That. is, the kingdom of Messiah 
promised to David, and which was to be 
perpetual in the person of his great son and 
descendant, Tue Curist. Of the spiritual 
nature of this kingdom, these exulting multi- 
tudes, however, had no conception, and were 
soon to be offended in him because of his 
cross, 








b Matt. xxi, 19. / 





Verse 13. A fig tree.—See note on Matt. 
xxi, 19. In addition to what is there said, it 
may be observed, that it has been made a 
difficulty against the interpretation there 
given, that the last clause of this verse, for 
the time of figs, the time of gathering figs, the 
fig harvest, was not yet, is given as a rea- 
son why our Lord. found nothing but leaves. 
But it is rather given as a reason of the bar- 
renness of the tree, and would be so under- 
stood by all who knew the nature of the fig 
tree, which puts forth fruit even before its 
leaf; and so for a tree of this'kind to have 
leaves would indicate that its fruit was well 
advanced toward maturity, ifnot barren. If, 
indeed, the full time of gathering figs had been 
come, the tree having leaves would have been 
no proof of its barrenness, because the fruit 
might have been already gathered ; but as the 
fig harvest had not arrived, the hopeless 
barrenness of the tree was demonstrated from 
the very circumstance of its having leaves, 
which is the reason why the circumstance 
of the time of gathering figs not being come 
is stated. This is sufficient to remove the 
difficulty, and renders it unnecessary to take, 
as several critics have done, the clause from 
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came to it, he found nothing but leaves ; 
for the time of figs was not yet. 

14 And Jesus answered and said unto 
it, No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for 
ever. And his disciples heard 7. 

15 J © And they come to Jerusalem : 
and Jesus went into the temple, and be- 
gan to cast out.them that sold and bought 
in the temple, and overthrew the tables 
of the money changers, and the seats of 
them that sold doves ; 

16 And would not suffer that any man 
should carry any vessel through the 
temple. 

17 And he'taught, saying unto them, 
Is it not written, My house shall be 
called of all nations the house of prayer? 
but-ye have made it a den of thieves. 

~18 And the scribes and chief priests 
heard it, and sought how they might de- 


stroy him: for they feared him, because | 
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all the people were astonished. at his 
doctrine. 

19 And when even was come, he went 
out of the city. 

20 94 And in the morning, as they 
passed by, they saw the fig tree dried up 
from the roots. r 

21 And Peter calling to remembrance 
saith unto him, Master, behold, the fig 
tree which thou cursedst is withered 
away. 

22 And Jesus answering saith unto 


them, * Have faith in God. 


23 For verily I say unto you, That” 
whosoever shall say unto-this mountain, 
Be thou removed, and be thou cast into 
the sea ;.and shall not doubt in his heart, 
but shall believe that those things which 
he saith shall come to pass ; -he shall 
have whatsoever he saith. : 

24 ¢ Therefore I say unto you, What 





e¢ Matt. xxi, 12—d Matt. xxi, 19. 


* Or, have the faith of God.—e Matt. vii, 7. 





xou sXbwv to pvAAG, parenthetically ; which, 
however, may be done without violence.— 
The words will then read, ‘‘ And seeing a 
fig tree afar off, having leaves, he came, if 
haply he might find any thing thereon; (and 
being come, he found nothing but leaves ;) 
for the time of figs was not yet,” Instances 
of this kind of trajection are occasionally 
found in the Gospels as well as in other 
Greek writers; and one especially has been 
pointed out in this evangelist himself, chap. 
xvi, 3, 4,—‘f Who shall roll us away the 
stone? and when they looked, the stone was 
rolled away: for it was very great; where 
the greatness of the stone certainly is not the 
reason why. it was rolled away, but the rea- 
son of the preceding question, “ Who shall 
roll us away the stone ?” ; 
Verse 15, Cast out them that sold and 
bought, gc.—See notes on Matt. xxi, 12, 13. 
Verse 17. My house. shall be called of 
all nations the house of prayer.—The sense 
is, “a house of prayer to, or for, all na- 
tions,” agreeably to Isaiah lvi, 7, from which 
it is quoted, ‘t My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all people.” As our 
Lord forbade them to carry any vessel or 
burden of any kind through the temple, which 
the Jews themselves were careful not to do 
in those parts of it where they themselves 
worshipped, it is probable that all this worldly 
traffic and profane secularity was carried‘on 
in the court of the Gentiles, which, through 
their contempt of other nations, and their 
own pride, they did not consider as holy.— 
This indeed appears from the inscription 
which was placed upon the wall which sepa- 
rated the court of the Jews from that of the 





Gentiles: “ No alien, «AAoguAov, shall enter 
the holy place.” Thus, in opposition to 
God’s- original appointment, by. which a 
court for those Gentiles and strangers, who 
came to worship him, was appointed, and 
consecrated and made holy with the rest of 
the building, the Jews of our Lord’s time 
desecrated it, and treated it as a common 
place, in pure enmity to Gentiles, even though 
worshippers of the same God; and, as though 
to discourage all such pious foreigners from 
going up to the temple, disturbed their devo- 
tions by worldly noise, and frowned upon 
their piety with haughty contempt. Our 
Lord treats this hypocritical bigotry, this 
proud, exclusive self righteousness, with just 
severity ; claims a hallowed seclusion from 
noisy interruption for the pious Gentiles in 
their own court, and reminds the Jews; from 
one of their own prophets-himself, that God 
had made his house’ a house of prayer for 
all nations, «aot tog sdveciv, for all Gentiles. 
The latter part of the verse is quoted with 
great force of reproof from Jeremiah vii, 
11: “Is this house, which is called by my 
name, become a DEN OF ROBBERS jn your 
eyes? Behold, even I have seen it, saith the 
Lord.” 

Verse 22. Have faith in God.—Q@e0v is 
a genitive of the object, as in Rom. iii, 22. 

Verse 24. What things soever ye desire, 
g:c.—This isa general encouragement added, 
as in St. Matthew, to what is said as to the 
faith by which miracles were wrought. See 
note on Matt. xxi, 21. It is, however, 
expressed a little more fully by St. Mark, 
What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
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things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them. 

_ 25 And when ye stand praying, ‘ for- 
give, if ye have aught against any: that 
your Father also which is in heaven may 
forgive you your trespasses. 

26 But if ye do not forgive, neither 
will your Father which is in heaven for- 
give your trespasses. 

27 “ And they come again to Jerusa- 
lem: and as he. was walking in the 
temple, there come to him the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and the elders, 

28 And say unto him, By what autho- 
rity doest thou these things? and who 
gave thee this authority to do these things? 
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.29 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, I will also ask of you one * ques- 
tion, and answer me, and I will tell you 
by what authority Ido these things: 

30 The baptism of John, was it from 
heaven, or of men? answer me. | 

31 And they reasoned with them- 
selves, saying, If we shall say, From hea- 
ven ; he will say, Why then did ye not 
believe him ? 

32 But if we shall say, Of men; they 
feared the people: for all men. counted 
John, that he was a prophet indeed. 

33. And they answered and said unto 
Jesus, We cannot tell. And Jesus an- 
swering saith unto them, Neither do I tell 
you by what authority I do these things. 





f Matt. vi, 14—g Matt. xxi, 23. 
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have them. An ill use has sometimes been 
made of this passage, as though it meant, 
that, when praying, whatever we believe, 
that is, persuade ourselves that we receive, 
we do receive,—an absurdity and a self con- 
tradiction.. Here, however, to believe, does 
not signify to persuade ourselves into an opi- 
nion; but to trust, or to have faith in God. 
This trust must necessarily be regulated by 
God’s own PROMISE and WARRANT, and it is 
exercised in order that we may receive.— 





The sense therefore is, believe, trust, that ye 
shall receive them, and ye shall obtain them ; 
that is, all things which God both expressly 
promises, and which are, as St. John states, 
“ according to his will.” 

Verse 25. And when ye stand praying, 
forgive.—See notes on Matthew vi, 12, 
14, 15. ; 

Verse 28. By what authority doest thou 
these things ?—See notes on Matthew xxi, 
23-27. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1 ‘Ina parable of the vineyard let out to unthankful husbandmen, Christ foretelleth the reproba- 
Zion of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles. 13 He avoideth the snare of the Pharisees 
end Herodians, about paying tribute to Cesar: 18 convinceth the error of the Sadducees, who 
denied the resurrection: 28 resolveth the scribe, who questioned of the first commandment : 
35 refuteth the opinion that the scribes held of Christ: 38 bidding the people to beware of their 
ambition and hypocrisy: 41 and commendeth the poor widow for her two mites, above all. 


1 Anp *he began to speak unto them 
by parables. A certain man planted a 
vineyard, and set a hedge about 7, and 
digged a place for the winefat, and built 
a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, 
and went into a far country. 

2 And at the season he sent to the 
husbandmen a servant, that he might re- 
ceive from the husbandmen of the fruit 
of the vineyard. 

3 And they caught him, and beat him, 
and sent him away empty. 

4 And again he sent unto them another 
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servant; and at him they cast stones, 
and wounded ‘im in the head, and sent 
him away shamefully handled. 

5 And again he sent another ; and him 
they killed, and many others ; beating 
some, and killing some. 

6 Having yet. therefore one son, his 
well-beloved, he sent him also last unto 
them, saying, They will reverence my son. 

7 But those husbandmen said among 
themselves, This is the heir; come, let 
us kill him, and the inheritance shall be 
ours. 





chap. xxi, 33. 








CHAPTER XII. Verses 1-12.. A certain 
man, ¢c.—See notes on Matt. xxi, 33-46. 
Verses 13-17. Certainof the Pharisees and 


of the Herodians, to catch him in his words. 


|—See the notes on Matt. xxii, 16-22. 


Verse 18, Sadducees, which say there ts 
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8 And they took him, and’ killed hem, 
and cast him out of the vineyard. , 

‘9 What shall therefore the lord. of 
the vineyard do? he will come and de- 
stroy the husbandmen, and will give the 
vineyard unto others. | 

10 » And have ye not read this scrip- 
ture ; The stone which the buildeys re- 
jected is become the head of the corner : 

11 This was the Lord’s doing, and it 
is marvellous in our eyes? 

12 And they sought to lay hold on 
him, but' feared the people ; for they knew 
that he had spoken the parable against 
them: and they left him, and went their 
way. 

13 J © And they send unto him cer- 
tain of the Pharisees and of the Hero- 
dians, to catch him in Ais words. 

14 And when they were come, they 
say unto him, Master, we know that thou 
art true, and carest for no man ; for thou 
regardest not. the person of men, but 


teachest the way of God in truth: Is it’ 


lawful to give tribute to Cesar, or not ? 

15 Shall we give, or shall we not give ? 
But he, knowing’ their hypocrisy, said 
unto them, Why tempt ye me? bring me 
a * penny, that I may see 7. 

16 And they brought 2¢. And he saith 
unto them, Whose 7s this image and su- 
perscription? And they said unto him, 
Cesar’s. 4p oy 

17 And Jesus atiswering said unto 
them, Render to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s.. And they marvelled at him. 

18°44 Then come unto him the Sad- 
ducees, which say there is no resurrec- 
tion; and they asked him, saying, 

19 Master, Moses wrote unto us, If a 
man’s brother die, and leave his wife be- 
hind him, and leave no children, that his 





b Psa. exviii, 22.—c Matt. xxii,15—* Valuing of our 
money sevenpence halfpenny, as Matt. xyini, 28. 





no resurrection; and they asked lim, saying, 
c.—See notes on Matt. xxii, 23-33. 
Verse’ 28. One of the scribes came, and 
having heard them reasoning together.— 
The only difference between St. Mark and 
St. Matthew here is, that the latter quotes 
the passage from Deut. vi, 4, 5, short; the 
former, no doubt as our Lord spoke it, in full, 
“‘ Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God is one 
Lord: and thou shalt love,” &c. St. Matthew 
wrote in the first place forthe Jews, to whom 
this partial mode of quoting would. suggest 
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brother should take his wife, and raise 
up seed unto his brother. 

20 Now there were seven brethren : 
and the first took a wife, and dying left 
no seed. ' 

21 And the second took her, and died, 
neither left he ahy seed: and the third 
likewise. 

22 And the seven had her, and left na 
seed: last of all the woman died also. 

23 In the resurrection therefore, when 
they shall rise, whose wife shall she be 
of them ? for the seven had her to wife. . 

24° And Jesus answering said unto 
them, Do ye not therefore err, because 
ye know not the Scriptures, neither the 
power of God? 

25 For when they shall rise from the 
dead, they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage; but are as the angels which 
are in heaven. 

26 And as touching the dead, that they 
rise: have ye not read in the book of 
Moses, how in the. bush God spake unto 
him, saying, I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and:the God of 
Jacob ? 

27 He is not the God of the dead, but 
the God of the living: ye therefore do 
greatly err. 

28 9 ¢ And one of the scribes came, 
and having heard them reasoning to- 
gether, and perceiving that he had an- 
swered them well, asked him which is 
the first commandment of all ? 

29 And Jesus answered him, The first 
of all the commandments is, Hear, O 
Israel ; The Lord our God is one Lord : 

30 And thou shalt love’ the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength : this is the first commandment. 

31 And the second is like, namely 
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the whole passage which was put into their 
phylacteries, and repeated twice a day. See 
notes on Matt. xxii, 36, &c. “th F 
Verse 30. Thou shalt love the Lord, §c.-St. 
Mark adds to “'Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind,” as the words stand in 
Matthew, with all thy strength, conformably to 
Deut. vi, 5, and 2 Kings xxiii, 25. To love 
God with all our migh or strength, is to have 
all our faculties raised to their best pitch, and 
employed in their utmost vigour in his service. 
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this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. There is none other command- 
ment greater than these. 

32 And the scribe said unto him, 
Well, Master, thou hast said the truth: 
for there is one God ; and there is none 
other but he: 

33 And to love him with all the heart, 
and with all the understanding, and with 
all the soul, and with all the strength, 
and to love Ais neighbour as. himself, is 
more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. 

34 And when Jesus saw that he an- 
swered discreetly, he said unto him, 
Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God. And no man after that durst ask 
him any question. 

35 ¥ f And Jesus answered and said, 
while he taught in the temple, How say 
the scribes that Christ is the son of 
David? 
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36 For David himself said by the Holy 
Ghost, The Lorp said to my Lord, Sit 
thou on my right hand, till I make thine 
enemies thy footstool. 

37 David therefore himself calleth him 
Lord; and whence is he then his son? 
And the common people heard him gladly. 

38 77 And he said unto them in his 
doctrine, * Beware of the scribes, which 
love to go in long clothing, and love salu- 
tations in the market places, 

39 And the chief seats in the syna- 
gogues, and the uppermost rooms. at 
feasts : 

40 i Which devour widows’ houses, 
and for a pretence make long prayers : 
these shall receive greater damnation. 

41  * And Jesus sat over against the 
treasury, and beheld how the people cast 
*money into the treasury: and many 
that were rich cast in much. 

42 And there came a certain poor 
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Verses 32-34. Well, Master, gc.—St. 
Mark adds this reply of the scribe, who 
respectfully salutes ‘him as rabbi, and ac- 
knowledges that the love of God and our 
neighbour is more, more acceptable to God, 
than all whole burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices. In this our Lord acknowledges that 
the scribe answered discreetly, vowvéXws, Ju- 
diciously, with proper knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and pronounced that he was not far from 
the kingdom of God ; that is, that his princi- 
ples well corresponded with those of Christ’s 
doctrine, and that holding them he was in a 
state of preparation to embrace it. 

Verse 35. How say the scribes, §c.—See 
the notes on Matt. xxii, 41-45. ; 

Verse 36. By the Holy Ghost.—The 
articles here are cancelled by Griesbach, Titt- 
man, and others, on the authority of many 
of the best MSS. But should the textual 
emendation be allowed, the sense is the 
same; for not to urge that mvevwa, and 
avevue wyiov, in the undoubted sense of the 
Holy Spirit, are often found in the New Tes- 
tament, no meaning can be attached to the 
passage if the term be taken in any other 
sense. For what possible sense can be at- 
tached to David’s calling the Messiah Lord 
in Spirit, unless this be meant of the Holy 
Spirit ? 

Verse 37. And the common people heard 
him gladly.—They heard him with delight, 
both silence the learned objectors who came 
to dispute with him, whether Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, Herodians, or scribes; and propose 
questions to them, as in the preceding verse, 





i Matt. xxiii, 14.—k Luke xxi, 1.—* ‘A piece of brass 
money. See Matt.x, 29. 


which they could not answer. For as these 
things indicated the superiority of his wis- 
dom, so they gave weight and authority to 
those salutary and heartfelt truths which men 
of simple minds delighted to hear from him, 
and which stood in so direct a contrast to the 
vain and heartless doctrines which they had 
been accustomed to hear from the scribes. 

Verse 38. Beware of the scribes, gce.— 
See the notes on Matt. xxiii, 5-7. 

Long clothing.—Sweeping and _ stately 
robes, groAas. . 

Verse 40. Widows’ houses.—See notes on 
Matt. xxii, 14. ; ; 

Verse 41. Over against the treasury.— 
In the second court of the temple there were 
thirteen chests placed to receive offerings 
for sacred uses, and an inscription.upon each, 
denoting to what the offerings contained in 
it were to be applied. The name treasury, 
ya2oguraxiov, was applied to that part of 
the court where the chests were placed. 
Every one was to cast into the treasury what- 
ever he would, much or little, provided it 
was not less than two prutahs, the smallest 
Hebrew coin, and rendered by us mites. . 

_ How the people cast money.—The word 
is yaAx0¢, properly brass money, but some- 
times used as a term for money in general. 
These offerings were principally made at the 
three great feasts ; and on this occasion it is 
added, many that were rich cast in much. 

Verse 42. Two mites.—The mite, Aéarov, 
was the Hebrew prutah, two of which was 
the lowest offering permitted to be made: 
the value was about three halfpence of our 
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widow, and she threw in two * mites, | more in, than all they which have cast 


which make a farthing. 

43 And he called unto him his disci- 
ples, and saith unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, that this poor widow hath cast 


‘into the treasury : 

44 For all they did cast in of their 
abundance ; but she of her want did cast 
in all that she had, even all her living. 





* Tt is the seventh part 


money; but according to some calculations 
of the value of ancient coin, the mite was 
not equal in value to our farthing, so that 
the two would not be a halfpenny. 

Verse 43. Hath cast more in, &c.—The 
r2ason is given in the next verse: the others 
had cast in of their abundance ; it was a part 
only of a considerable superfluity which 
they offered to God; but she of her want, 
vorepncews, her poverty, did cast im all she 
had, even all her living ; that is, all she had 





of one piece of that brass money. 





to support her life for the day. Proportion- 
ably, therefore, her gifts were greater than 
those of others; but greater also because, as 
springing from a more unequivocal principle 
of pious regard to the worship of God, indi- 
cating greater love, as being willing to sacri- 
fice even the necessaries of the day to glorify _ 
God in his sanctuary, and greater faith in 
Providence to supply her wants,.and not suf- 
fer her to perish, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 Christ foretelleth the destruction of the temple: 9 the persecutions for the Gospel: 10 that 
the Gospel must be preached to all nations: 14 that great calamities shall happen to the Jews: 


24 and the manner of his coming to judgment : 


32 the hour whereof being known to none, every 


man is to watch and pray, that we be not found unprovided when he cometh to each one particularly 


by death. | 


1 Anp @as he went out of the temple, 
one of his disciples saith unto him, Mas- 
ter, see what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here! — 

2 And Jesus answering said unto him, 
Seest thou these great buildings? there 
shall not be left one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down. 

3 And as he sat upon the mount of 
Olives over against the temple, Peter and 
James and John, and Andrew asked him 
privately, . 

4 > Tell us, when shall these things 
be? and what shall be the sign when all 
these things shall be fulfilled? 

5 And Jesus answering them began 


a Matt. xxiv, 1—b Matt. xxiv, 3. 


CHAPTER XIII. In this chapter St. 
Mark gives an abridgement of the discourse 
delivered by our Lord, as recorded in the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of St. 
Matthew; on which, see the notes. On a 
few passages, only, where variety presents 
itself, will it be necessary to add any re- 
mark. - 

Verse 1. What manner of stones.—Many 
of them were of white marble, twenty-five 
cubits long, eight broad, and twelve deep; 
the cubit being about twenty-two inches of 
our measure. And what buildings! Not 


to say, Take heed lest any man deceive 
ou: 

i 6 For many shall come in my name, 

saying, | am Christ ; and shall deceive 

many. 

7 And when ye shall hear of wars and 
rumours of wars, be ye not troubled: for 
such things must needs be; but the end 
shall not be yet. 

8 For nation shall rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom ; and there 
shall. be earthquakes in divers places, 
and there shall be famines and troubles : 
these are the beginnings of {sorrows. 

9 1 But take heed to yourselves: for 
they shall deliver you up to councils ; and 


t+ The word in the original importeth, the pains of 
a. woman in travail, 





merély the temple, but the edifices connected 
with it; and very probably the terraces built 
to enlarge Mount Moriah and support the 
temple, of three hundred cubits high. 

Verse 9. They shall deliver you up to 
councus. The sanhedrim, or great council, 
or the inferior councils of twenty-one, or that . 
of three, attached to each synagogue. 

In the synagogues ye shall be beaten.— 
The synagogues were courts of justice as 
well as places of worship; and the punish- 





ment of ‘‘ forty stripes save one” was inflict- 
ed in them. The more correct rendering of 
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in the synagogues ye shall be beaten: 
and ye shall be brought before rulers 
and kings for my sake, for a testimony 
against them. 

10 And the Gospel must first be pub- 
lished among all nations. 

11 ¢But when they shall lead you, 
and deliver you up, take no thought be- 
forehand what ye shall speak, neither do 
ye premeditate : but whatsoever shall be 
given you in that hour, that speak ye: 
for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy 
a ee 4 

12 Now the brother shall betray the 
brother to death, and the father the son ; 
and children shall rise up against their 
parents, and shall cause them to be put 
to death. 

13 And ye shall be hated of all men 
for. my name’s sake: but he that shall 
endure ‘unto the end, the same shall be 
saved. 

14 7 4But when ye shall see the 
abomination of desolation, spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, standing where it 
ought not, (let him that readeth under- 
stand,) then let them that be in Judea flee 
to the mountains : 

15 And let him that is on the house- 
tep not go down into the house, neither 
enter therein, to take any thing out of his 
house :- 

16 And let him that is in the field not 
turn back again for to take up his garment. 

17 But wo to them that are with child, 
and to them that give suck in those days! 

18 And pray ye that your flight be 

not in the winter. 
19 For in those days shall be afflic- 
tion, such as was not from the beginning 
of the creation which God created unto 
this time, neither shall be. 

20 And except that the Lord had short- 
ened those days, no flesh should be 


c Matt. x, 19.—d Matt. xxiv, 15. 








the verse, however, is, for they shall deliver 
you up to councils and to synagogues, an 
ye shall be beaten. 

Rulers and kings.—Governors of pro- 
vinces, as Felix and Festus; and kings, as 
Herod, Agrippa, Nero, Domitian, &c. For 
a testimony against them, against their er- 
rors, idolatries, and persecuting cruelty ; and 
even the very blood of the innocent cries 
out against an unjust judge. The fate of 
persecutors, whether individuals or nations, 
is a striking comment upon these words. 
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saved : but for the elect’s sake, whom he 
hath chosen, he hath shortened the 
days. eas 

21 © And then if any man shall say to 
you, Lo, here is Christ; or, lo, he is 
there ; believe him not: 

22 For false Christs and false pro- 
phets shall rise, and shall show signs 
and wonders, to seduce, if it were possi- 
ble, even the elect. 

23 But take ye heed: behold, I have 
foretold you all things. 

24 9 ‘But in those days, after that 
tribulation, the sun shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give her light. 

25 And the stars of heaven shall fall, 
and the powers that are in heaven shall 
be shaken. 5 

26 And then shall they see the Son 
of man coming in the clouds with great 
power and glory. 

27 And then shall he send his angels, 
and shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from the uttermost part 
of the earth to the uttermost part of 
heaven.. 

28 Now learn a parable of the fig tree ; 
When her branch is yet tender, and put- 
teth forth leaves, ye know that summer 
is near: 

29 So ye in like manner, when ye 
shall see these things come to pass, know 
that it is nigh, even at the doors. 

30 Verily I say unto you, that this 
generation shall not pass, till all these 
things be done. ; 

31 Heaven and earth shall pass away : 
but my words shall not pass away. 

32 7 But of that day and ¢hat hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father. 

33 € Take ye heed, watch and pray: 
for ye know not when the time is. 


e Matt. xxiv, 23.—f Matt. xxiv, 29.—g Matt. xxiv, 42. 
seco iacala apc * ack a Hist ahabene apne ee Bes SS 





Verse 11. But when they shall lead you. 


d|—Oray 6¢ wyaywow vyas, a forensic phrase, 


signifying prosecute you, and arraign you 
before the bar.. So agere, and actio, among 
the Latins. 

Take no thought before hand.—See notes 
on Matt. x, 17, &c. These words, first used 
on a former occasion, but with reference to 
precisely the same circumstances, were here 
repeated. ? 

Neither premeditate.—Menrerav signifies to 
compose a speech by previous study. 
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34 For the Son of man is.as a man 
taking a far journey, who left his house, 
and gave authority to his servants, and to 
every man his work, and commanded the 
porter to watch. 

35 Watch ye-therefore : for ye know 
not when the master of the house cometh, 
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at even, or at midnight, or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning: 

36 Lest coming suddenly he find you 
sleeping. 

37 And what-I say unto.you I say un 
all, Watch. ; 5 





Verse 19. From the beginning of the cre- 
ation which God created.—St. Matthew says 
simply, “The beginning of the world.” The 
meaning is the same, only more emphatic. 

Verse 32. But of that day and hour, &c. 
—See note on Matt. xxiv, 36. 

Verse 34. For the Son of man, &c.—This 
parable is in substance the same as several 
recorded by other evangelists; but differs 
somewhat in circumstances. Authority is 
given to the servants, that is, power to trade 
with and improve certain portions of the 
master’s property ; a usual mode of employ- 
ing servants in the east, during the absence 
of the master: and to every man his work, so 
that none was suffered to be idle ; which may 
teach us that there is a work for each of us, 








and if we know it not, we are either blind or 
idle, but cannot be held guiltless upon our 
Lord’s return.. And, ‘among the rest, the 
porter was commanded to watch, lest the 
mansion should be broken .open, and the 
goods damaged or stolen. . This was his em- 
ploy. All the servants being thus appointed” 
to their posts, as in a well-ordered family, 
they were commanded to watch, that is, to be 
always attentive to this certain result, that 
their master would return, though at an un- 
certain time, to call every servant to account, 
and deal with him according to his conduct, 
See the notes on Matt. xxv, 14-30. - 

Verse 35. Cock-crowing—Here denotes 
the third watch of the night, or three o’clock 
in the morning. : 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1A conspiracy against Christ. 3 Precious ointment is poured on his head by a woman. 


10 Judas selleth his Master for money. 


12 Christ himself foretelleth how he shall be betrayed 


of one of his disciples: 22 after the passover prepared, and eaten, instituteth his supper: 26 
declareth aforehand the flight of all his disciples, and Peter's denial. 43 Judas betrayeth him 


with a kiss. 


He is apprehended in the garden, 53 falsely accused, and impiously condemned of 


the Jews’ council: 65 shamefully abused by them: 66 and thrice denied of Peter. 


1 Arrer *two days was the feast of 
the passover, and of unleavened bread : 
and the chief priests and the scribes 
sought how they might take him by craft, 
and put him to death. ‘ 

2 But they said, Not on the feast day, 
lest there be an uproar of the people. 

3 4 » And being in Bethany in the 
house of Simon the leper, as he sat at 
meat, there came a woman having an 
alabaster box of ointment of * spikenard 
very precious; and she brake the box, 
and poured i on his head. 

4 And there were some that had in- 
dignation within themselves, and said, 
Why was this waste of the ointment 
made ? 


a Matt. xxvi, 2.—b Matt. xxvi, 6, 





5 For it might have been sold for 
more than three hundred f{ pence, and 
have been given to the poor. And they 
murmured against her. ‘ 

6 And Jesus said, Let her alone ; why 
trouble ye her? she hath wrought a good 
work on me. 

7 For ye have the poor with you 


-always, and whensoever ye will ye may 


do them good: but me ye have not 
always. J 
8 She hath done what she could: she 
is come aforehand to anoint my body to 
the burying. ‘ 
9 Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever 
this Gospel shall be preached throughout 
the whole world, thzs also that she hath 


* Or, pure nard, or, liquid nard.—-+ See Matt. xviii, 28.. 








CHAPTER XIV. Verse 3. An alabas- 
ter box of ointment of spikenard.—The plant 
from which this oil was made is called narda 
spicata, and the oil unguentum nardi spicate. 
It was often adulterated, which caused stress 





to be laid upon any allusion to it-when pure : 
pura distillans tempora nardo, Here St. 
Mark uses the term qidsixyng, genuine, un- 
adulterated, and therefore adds gaAursAous, 
of great value. This was done in honour 
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done shall be spoken of for a memorial 
of her. 

10 YJ ¢ And Judas Iscariot, one of the 
twelve, went unto the chief priests, to 
betray him unto them. 

11 And when they heard it, they were 
glad, and promised to give him money. 
And he sought how he might convenient- 
ly betray him. 
~ 12 9 4 And the first day of unleaven- 
ed bread, when they * killed the passover, 
his disciples said unto him, Where wilt 
thou that we go and prepare that thou 
mayest eat the passover? 

13 And he sendeth forth two of his 
disciples, and saith unto them, Go ye 
into the city, and there shall meet you a 
man bearing a pitcher of water: follow 
him. 

14 And wheresoever he. shall go in, 
say ye to the good man of the house, 
The Master saith, Where is the guest 


chamber, where I shall eat the passover 


with my disciples ? 

15 And he will show you a large upper 
room furnished and prepared: there make 
ready for us. 

16 And his disciples went forth, and 
came into the city, and found as he had 
said unto them: and they made ready 
the passover. 

-17 And in the evening he cometh 
with the twelve. 

18 ¢ And as they sat and did eat, 
Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, One 
of you which eateth with me shall betray 
me. 

19 And they began to be sorrowful, 


c Matt. xxvi, 14.—d Matt. xxvi, 17%—* Or, sacrificed. 
: e Matt. xxvi, 20. 


eee Rar eee 
of our Lord’s character, and expressed. the 
highest sense of its dignity. On this trans- 
action, see the notes on Matt, xxvi, 6-13. 
’ Verse 12. When they killed the passover. 
—See the notes on Matt. xxvi, 17, &c. 
Verse 13. A man with a pitcher of water, 
gc.—In St. Matthew it is, “Go into the 
city to such a man,” meaning, no doubt, not 
any person described by name and residence, 
but such a one as should be indicated by 
some sign. This sign was, meeting a man 
bearing a vessel of water, no doubt, a servant 
of the host upon whose house our Lord had 
fixed ; for this servant they were commanded 
to follow, so that they were to fix upon the 
house into which he should turn; and say to 
the owner of the house, The Master saith, 
Where is the guest chamber, §c.—This mode 
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and to say unto him one by one, Js it 1? 
and another said, Is it 1? 

20 And he answered’ and said unto 
them, /¢ is one of the twelve, that dippeth 
with me in the dish. 

21 The Son of man indeed goeth, as 
it is Written of him: but wo to that man 
by whom the Son of man is betrayed! 
good were it for that man if he had never 
been born. 

22 4 f And as they did eat, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed, and brake it, and 


gave to them, and said, Take, eat: this - 


is my body. 

23 And he took the cup, and when he 
had given thanks, he gave 7 to them: 
and they all drank of it. 

24 And he said unto them, This is my 
blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many. . 

25 Verily I say unto you, I will drink 
no more of the fruit of the vine, until 
that day that’I drink it new in the king- 
dom of God. 

26 And when they had sung a 
+ hymn, they went out into the mount of 
Olives. 

27 ¢And Jesus saith unto them, All 
ye shall be offended because of me this 
night: for it is written, | will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep shall be scat- 
tered. 

28 But after that I am risen, I will go 
before you into Galilee. . 

29 » But Peter said unto him, Although 
all shall be offended, yet will not I. 

30 And Jesus saith unto him, Verily I 
say unto thee, That this day, even in this 


EE BN OSL as ae ah es 9" Ye 
f Matt. xxvi, 26.—t Or, psalm.—g Matt. xxvi, 31. 
h Matt. xxvi, 33. 





of address shows that the man knew Christ, 
and was himself probably either a disciple or 
a friend. The xatadvupara, guest chambers, 
were prepared by the Jews resident in Jeru- 
salem, for those who came up to celebrate 
the passover, without any remuneration, ex- 
cept the skins of the lambs sacrificed. _ 
Verse 15. A large upper room furnished. 
—Ec¢rpwusvov, that is, having the couches 
round the table, spread with their proper 
cushions and coverings for the guests to re~ 
cline upon, after their manner of eating at table. 
Verse 18. One of you which eateth with me, 
gc.—See the notes on Matt. xxvi, 21, &c. 
Verse 27. Iwill smite the shepherd, and 
the sheep shall be scattered.—See notes on 
Matt. xxvi, 31. 
Verse 30. This day, even in this night, 
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night, before the cock crow twice, thou 
shalt deny me thrice. 

31 But he spake the more vehement- 
ly, If I should die with thee, I will not 
deny thee in any wise. Likewise also 
said they all. 

32 i And they came to a place which 
was named Gethsemane: and he saith 
to his disciples, Sit ye here, while I 
shall pray. ae 

-33 And he taketh with him Peter and 
James and John, and began to be sore 
amazed, and to be very heavy ; 

_ 34 And saith unto them, My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful unto death: tarry 
ye here, and watch. 

35 And he went forward a little, and fell 
on the ground, and prayed that, if it were 
possible, the hour might pass from him. 

36 And he said, Abba, Father, all things 
are possible unto thee; take away this 
cup from me: nevertheless not what I 
will, but what thou wilt. 

37 And he cometh and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith unto Peter, Simon, 
sleepest thou? couldest not thou watch 
one hour ? 

38 Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation. The spirit truly is rea- 
dy, but the flesh is weak. 

39 And again he went away, and 
prayed, and spake the same words. 

40 And when he returned, he found 
them asleep again, (for their eyes were 
heayy,) neither wist they what to answer 
him. 
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41 And he cometh the third time, and 
saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take 
your rest : it is enough, the hour is come ; 
behold, the Son of man is betrayed into 
the hands of sinners. 

42 Rise up, let us go; lo, he that be- 
trayeth me is at hand. 

43 1 * And immediately, while he yet 
spake, cometh Judas, one of the twelve, 
and with him a great. multitude with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests 
and the scribes and the elders. 

44 And he that betrayed him had given. 
them a token, saying, Whomsoever I shall 
kiss that same is he; take him, and lead 
hum away safely. 

45 And as soon as he was come, he 
goeth straightway to him, and saith, Mas- 
ter, master; and kissed him. 

46 4 And they laid their hands on him, 
and took him. 

47 And one of them that stood by 
drew a sword, and smote a servant of the 
high priest, and cut off his ear. 

48 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Are ye come out, as against a 
thief, with swords and: with staves to 
take me? 

49-I was daily with you in the tem- 
ple teaching, and ye took me not: but 
the Scriptures must be fulfilled. 

50 And they all forsook him, and fled. 

51 And there followed him a certain 
young man, having a linen cloth cast 
about Ais naked body; and the young 
men laid hold on him : 





i Matt. xxvi, 36. 





before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny 
me thrice.—With the Jews the day com- 
menced at six in the evening; the day there- 
fore had then begun; and extended through 
the natural night, and the day following to 
the same hour in the evening: 

Verse 32. Gethsemane.—See notes on 
Matt. xxvi, 36-46. 

Verse 36. Abba, Father.—in Matthew it 
is simply Father. The word used by our 
Lord would be Adda, and St. Mark retains 
this and adds 0 wrarnp, as the explanation; 
hence, the latter is in the nominative, not in 
the vocative. 

Verse 43. Cometh Judas, one of the twelve. 
—See the note on Matt. xxvi, 47, &c. 

Verse 51. There followed him a certain 
young man, dc.—Who this young man 
might be has given rise to many conjectures. 
Some have thought St. John, others St. 


James; some an accidental spectator; roused | 





k Matt. xxvi, 47. 


out of sleep by the tumult; others a Roman 
soldier not on duty. Against his being an 
apostle or one of the disciples it is urged, 
that in the preceding verse it is said, and 
they all forsook him and fled. Still if he 
stood in no relation to Christ and his disci- 
ples, no reason seems to appear why the 
incident should be mentioned, or why there 
was an attempt made to arrest him. The 
probability is, that he was one of the apos- 
tles, one who, upon recovering from his first 
alarm, took heart and followed Christ. Both 
Peter and John did this, but no others; and 
as John was younger than Peter, he was 
most probably the person. The sindon, or. 
linen cloth, was either a night robe, or the 
regular outer garment; probably the for- 
mer, as it is particularly noticed. Lay- 
ing hold of him shows the eagerness of the 
officers to apprehend the disciple as well as 
the Master; and his hasty flight, leaving his 
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52 And he left ‘the linen cloth, -and 
fled from them naked. | 

53 !And they led Jesus away to the 
high priest: and with him were assem- 
bled all the chief priests and the. elders 
and the scribes. 

54 And Peter followed him afar off, 
even into the palace of the high priest: 
and he sat with the servants, and warm- 
ed himself at the fire. 

55 ™ And the chief priests and all the 
council sought for witness against Jesus 
. to put him to death ; and found none. 

_ 56 For many bare false witness against 
him, but their witness agreed not to- 
_ gether. 

57 And there arose certain, and bare 
false witness against him, saying, 

58 We heard him say, I will destroy 
this temple that is made with hands, and 
within three days I will build another 
made without hands. 
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59 But neither so did their witness 
agree together. 

60. And the high priest stood up in the 
midst, and asked Jesus, saying, Answer- 
est thou nothing ?. what is it which these 
witness against thee ? 

61 But he held his peace, and answer- 
-ed nothing. Again the high priest asked 
him, and said unto him, Art’ thou the 
Christ, the Son of the blessed ? 

62 And Jesus said, Jam: *®and ye 
shall see the Son of man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven. 





63 Then the high priest rent his 





1 Matt. xxvi, 57.—m Matt. xxvii, 59.—n Matt. 
xxiv, 30. 





linen robe in their hands, the fear created by 
their furious temper. The reason for no- 
ticing the incident is therefore apparent. 

Verse 52. And fled from them naked.— 
To be naked does not always, in Scripture, 
signify to be without all clothing; but only 
without the upper robe. 

Verse 53. And they led Jesus away to 
the high priest.—See the notes on Matt. 
xxvi, 57-75. 





Verse 72. And when he thought thereon, | 
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clothes, and saith, What need we any 
farther witnesses ? 

64 Ye have heard the blasphemy : 
what think ye? And they all condemned 
him to be guilty of death. 

65 And some began to spit on him, 
and to cover his face, and to buffet him, 
and to say unto him, Prophesy : and the 
servants did strike him with the palms 
of their hands. 

66 9° And’ as Peter was beneath in 
the palace, there cometh one of the maids 
of the high priest : 

67 And when she saw Peter warming 
himself, she looked upon him, and said, 
And thou also wast with Jesus of Nazareth. 

68 But he denied, saying, I know not, 
neither understand I what thou sayest. 
And he went out into the porch; and 
the cock crew. ; 

69 And a maid saw him again, and 
began to say to them that stood by, This 
is one of them. ; 

70 And he denied it again. And a 
little after, they that stood by said again 
to Peter, Surely thou art one of them: 
for thou art a Galilean, and thy speech 
agreeth thereto. : 

71 But he began to curse and to swear, 
saying, 1 know not this man of whom ye 
speak. 

72 p And the second time the cock 
crew. And Peter called to mind the 
word that Jesus said unto him, Before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And when he thought thereon, 
* he wept. 





o Matt. xxvi, 69.—p Matt. xxvi, 75.—* Or, he wept 
abundantly, or, he began to weep. 


he wept.—Some. take ¢ai8aAdw here in the 
sense of throwing the robe over the head or 
face, which was often done by deeply-af- 
fected mourners ;.so that it would be, cover- 
ing himself with his robe, he wept. Others 
render, he wept abundantly, or, he began to 
weep, or, and rushing out, he wept. Wet- 
stein and Campbell support our translation, 
when he thought thereon; and Kypke ad- 
duces examples from Greek authors in sup- 
port of this interpretation. 
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CHAPTER XV. ¥ 


1 Jesus brought bound, dnd accused before Pilate. 15 Upon the clamour of the common people, 
the murderer Barabbas is loosed, and Jesus delivered up to be crucified. 17 He is crowned with 
thorns, 19 spit on, and mocked: 21 fainteth in bearing his cross : 27 hangeth between two thieves : 
29 suffereth the triumphing reproaches of the Jews: 39 but confessed by the centurion, to be the 
Son of God: 43 and is honourably buried by Joseph. 


1 AND @straightway in the morning 
the chief priests held a consultation with 
the elders and scribes and the whole 
council, and bound Jesus, and carried him 
away, and delivered him to Pilate. 

2 And Pilate asked him, Art thou the 
King of ‘the Jews? And he answering 
said unto him, Thou sayest 2¢. 

3 And the chief priests accused him 
of many things: but he answered nothing. 

4 >And Pilate asked him again, say- 
' ing, Answerest thou nothing? behold how 
many things they witness against thee. 

5 But Jesus yet answered nothing ; so 
that Pilate marvelled. 

6 Now at that feast he released unto 
them one prisoner, whomsoever they de- 
sired, : 

7 And there was one named Barabbas, 
which lay bound with them that had made 
insurrection with him, who had commit- 
ted murder in the insurrection. 

8 And the multitude erying aloud be- 


gan to desire him to do as he had ever 


done unto them. 

9 But Pilate answered them, saying, 
Will ye that I release unto you the King 
of the Jews? 

10 For he knew that the chief priests 
had delivered him for envy. 

11 But the chief priests moved the 
people, that he should rather release Ba- 
tabbas unto them. 

12 And Pilate answered and_ said 
again unto them, What will ye then that 
I shall do unto him whom ye call the 
King of the Jews ? 


13 And they cried out again, Crucify | 


him. 
a Matt. xxvii, 1—b Matt, xxvii, 13. 


CHAPTER XV. For observations on the 
transactions of this chapter see the notes on 
Matt. xxvii. 

Verse 16. Pretorium.—The residence 
of the Roman governor, formerly the palace 
of Herod. It was at the pretorium that 
justice was administered. 

Verse 24. And when they had crucified 
hun.—In the very next verse St. Mark re- 








14 Then Pilate said unto them, Why, 
what evil hath he done? And they cried 
out the more exceedingly, Crucify 
him. 

15 J And so Pilate, willing to content 
the people, released Barabbas unto them, 
and delivered Jesus, when he had scourged 
him, to be crucified. . 

16 And the soldiers led him away into 
the liall, called Pretorium ; and they call 
together the whole band. 

17 And they clothed him with purple, 
and platted a crown of thorns, and put it 
about his head, 

18 And began to salute him, Hail, 
King of the Jews! 

19 And they smote him on the head 
with a reed, and did spit upon him, and 
bowing their knees worshipped him. 

20 And when they had mocked him, 
they took off the purple from him, and 
put his own clothes on him, and led him 
out to crucify him. 

21 ¢ And they compel one Simon a 
Cyrenian, who passed by, coming out of 
the country, the father of Alexander and 
Rufus, to bear his cross. 

22 And they bring him unto the place 
Golgotha, which is, being interpreted, 
The place of a scull. 

23 And they gave him to drink wine 
mingled with myrrh: but he received 7 
not. 

24 And when they had crucified him, 
they parted his garments, casting lots 


upon them, what every man _ should 


take. 
25 And it was the third hour, and they 
crucified him. 


c Matt. xxvii, 32. 


peats, and they crucified him; which repeti- 
tion is improbable and perplexing. Kaos ¢ra- 
upwoavles avlov may be taken to signify 
the commencement of the action: “ Pro- 
ceeding to crucify him, they divided his gar- 
ments.” 

Verse 25. And it was the third hour.— 
Nine in the morning. St. John says six; 
but it has been argued, on the authority of 
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26 And the superscription of his accu-| 
sation was, written over, THE KING 
OF THE JEWS): 50 eo ; 

27 And with him they crucify two 
thieves ; the one on his right hand, and 
the other on his left. 

28 And the scripture was: fulfilled, 
which saith, 4 And-he was numbered with 
the transgressors. - : 

29 “And they that passed by railed on 
him, wagging: their heads, and saying, 
Ah, thou that destroyest. the temple, and 
buildest 7% in three days, ' 

~30 Save thyself, and come down from 
the cross... oe 

31 Likewise: also the chief priests 
mocking said among themselves with’ 
the scribes, He’ saved others; himself 
he cannot save... 

_ 32 Let Christ the King of Israel de- 
scend now from the cross, that we. may 
see and believe. -And they that were 
crucified with him reviled him. 

33 And when the'sixth hour was come,’ 
there’ was darkness over the whole land 
until the ninth hour... ; 

34 And at the ninth hour, Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, saying, ¢ Eloi, Eloi, 
lama. sabacthani ? which is, being inter- 
preted, My God,:my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me? — 





35 And some of them that stood by, | 


~ @ Isaiah liii, 12.—e Matt. xxvii, 46, 


¢ 


somé MSS., that the true reading there is 
three. But, without having recourse to this,’ 
even St. John is ‘indefinite’ in his: mode of 
expression, wpa. wos exly, almost, or about 
the sixth hour, which would indicate a period 
between the third and sixth hours, but ap- 
preaching ‘the last, or noon. Now as the 
Jews divided the day into four portions, which 
were their hours of sacrifice and prayer,—the 
third, from-sun-rise, or our nine ; the sixth, 
or our. noon; and the ninth, or our three in 
the afternoon; which hours on feast days 
were distinguished by the sound of a trumpet ; 
and whatever happened between these stated 
hours: of prayer, was: referred sometimes to 
the preceding, and sometimes to the con- 
eluding hour: it would be equally correct, 
though not equally definite, to say, such an 
event happened in the third hour, or about, 
that is, near, the sixth; the portion of time 
introduced by the third hour not terminating 
till the sixth came in... Thus the discre- 
pancy is removed; but St. John, by fixing 
the time of the crucifixion to that portion 
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between the third and the sixth hours, which 
approached the sixth hour, has expressed 
9 


Cs 
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when they heard 7, said, Behold, he 
calleth Elias. oa? hon og ae 

36 And one ran and filled a’ sponge 
full.of vinegar, and put. i¢ on a reed, and 
gave him to drink, saying, Let alone ; let 
us see whether Elias will come to take 
him down. re Cee: 

37 And Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
and gave up the ghost. 

38 And the veil of the temple was rent 
in twain from the top to the bottom.. 

39 § And -when the centurion, which 
stood over against him, saw that he so 
cried out, and gave up the ehost, he said, 
Truly this man was the Son of God. 

40 There were also. women. looking 
on afar off; among whom .was. Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James the less and of Joses, and Salome ; 

41 (Who also, when he was in Gali- 
lee, followed him, and ministered unto 
him ;) and many other.women which 
came up with him unto Jerusalem. 

42 9 ¢ And now when the even was 
come, because: it) was the preparation, 
that is, the day before the Sabbath, — 

43 Joseph of Arimathea, an hohour- 


able ‘counsellor, which also: waited for. 


the kingdom of God, came, and went in» 


boldly unto Pilate, and craved the body 
of Jesus. te 
44 And Pilate. marvelled if he were 


f Luke viii, 3—g Matt. xxvii, 57. 


himself with more exactness, though appa- 
rently more indéfinitely. 

Verse 42. That is, the day before the Sab- 
bath:—St. Mark writing.for the use of Gen- 
tiles, explains ragacxeun, the preparation, by 
wpocassalov, the day before the Sabbath, 
‘hen they prepared, what was necessary for 
use, that they might keep the Sabbath holy. 

Verse 43. An‘honourable counsellor:—He 
was a member of the sanhedrim, and a resi- 
dent in Jerusalem, as appears from his hav- 
ing a tomb theré, He is called HonouraBLe, 
sud nuwv, not in respect of his station merely, 
but his character and influence. He waited 
for the kingdom of God, or, literally, who 
“himself also was waiting for the kingdom 
of God;” so that he was a believer in the 
claims of our Lord, but waited for a fuller 
manifestation of his character, purposes, and 
kingdom. This too, in him, if not quite un- 
mixed with Jewish prejudices, must have 
been in no low degree a'spiritual expectation, 
since his hopes were not extinguished by the 
very crucifixion of him whom he believed to 
be the Messiah. _ 

Went in boldly.—That is, having taken 
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already dead: and calling unto him the 
centurion, he asked him whether he had 
been any while;dead, /... ~ 

45 And when he knew it of the cen- 


turion, he gave the body to Joseph. . 
46 And he bought fine linen, and-took 





courage, roAunous, went to Pilate and beg- 
ged the body of Jesus. It surely required 
courage to profess reverential regard to one 
whom the sanhedrim had condemned as a 
blasphemer, and Pilate as a traitor and a 
rebel. Yet he went,.trusting in God, and 
probably the somewhat: uneasy conscience of 
Pilate disposed him the more readily to per- 
mit respect being shown to the remains of 
one whom, though knowing him to be: inno- 
eent, he had delivered to death. 

' Verse 44.. And Pilate marvelled.—He 
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him down, and wrapped him in the linen, 
and laid him in a sepulchre which was 


-hewn out of a rock, and rolled a stone 
unto the door of the sepulchre.” 


47 And Mary Magdalene and Mary the. 
mother of Joses beheld where he was laid. 


was amazed to hear that he was already 
dead, and therefore to be;assured of it, sent 
for the centurion to attest it. The reality of 
the death of our~ Lord, on which so much 
depended, was therefore confirmed by many 
striking o¢currences.. 1. The omission of 
the Roman, soldiers to break his legs. . 2. 
The assertion of the fact by Joseph, a man 
of rank and'a counsellor, before Pilate. 3. 
The testimony of the centurion, who had the 
charge of the execution, upon the interroga- 
tion of the governor._ Fay 


CHAPTER XVI. 


I An angel declareth the resurrection of Christ to three women. 9 Christ himself appearetit 
to Mary Magdalene : 12 to two going into the country: 14 then to the apostles, 15 whom he 
sendeth forth to preach the Gospel: 19 and ascendeth into heaven. ~ 


1 Anp when the Sabbath was past, 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome, had bought sweet 
spices, that they might come and anoint 
him. 

2 # And very early in.the morning the 
first day of the week, they came unto 
the sepulchre at the rising of the sun. 

-3 And they said among themselves, 
Who shall roll us away the’ stone from 
the door of the sepulchre ? 

_ 4 And when they looked, they saw 


a Luke xxiv, I ; John xx, 1. 


CHAPTER XVI. Verse 1. And when 
the Sabbath was past.—See the notes on 
Matthew xxviii, 1. They had bought these 
spices, apupora,;—myrrh, aloes, and ungu- 
ents,—according to the Jewish custom in 
honourable funerals, on the evening of the 
erucifixion, as soon as they had seen where 
the body was laid; and they rested on the 
Sabbath. Had there been time before six in 
the evening, when the Sabbath commenced, 
to have embalmed the body, they would have 
done it ;, and that they were prevented by the 
intervention of the Sabbath affords the reason 
why they went to the sepulchre so early on the 
morning of the first day. Such consenting but 
incidental circumstances in the account give 
wt an irresistible character, of veracity. 

Verse 2. At the rising of the sun.—Ava- 
FEAAVTOS TOU HAV, when the sun was about 
« QA* 





that. the stone was rolled away: for it 
was very great. : 

5» And entering into the sepulchre, 
they saw a young man sitting on the right 
side, clothed in a long white garment ; 
and they were affrighted. 

6 And he saith unto them, Be not . 
affrighted: ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, 
which was crucified: he is risen; he is 
not here: behold the place where they 
laid him. ori 
7 But go your way, tell his disciples 


b John xx, 11. 





to rise, just before day break, it being’ yet ob- . 
scure. They were ignorant that the sepul- 
chre had had a guard set over it, as not know- 
ing what had passed between the Pharisees 
and Pilate, as to that security. They only 
knew that-a great stone had been rolled, to 
thé mouth of the sepulchre, and they. anx- 
iously inquired of each other, who should 
roll it away. They might. hope perhaps 
that some of the disciples would recover 
courage sufficient to come to the tomb of 
their Master, and that they might obtain 
their assistance. They found it, however, 
rolled away; which had been done by the 
angel of terribly glorious aspect, at whose 
presence the Roman guard had fainted with 
terror, and then hastened away.. This same 
angel, it appears, was now in the interior of 
the sepulchre, and had laid aside all terror; 


* 
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and Peter that he goeth before you into 
Galilee: there shall. ye see him, ¢as he 
said unto you. 


8 And they went out quickly, and fled | 


from the sepulchre: for they trembled 
and were amazed : neither said they any 
thing to any man ; for they were afraid. 

9 “| Now when Jesus was risen early 
the first day of the week, “he appeared 


first to Mary Magdalene, ¢ out of whom|_ 


he had cast seven devils. 

10 And she went and told them that 
had been with him, as they mourned and 
wept. POS eee. 

11 And they, when they had heard 
that he was alive, and had been seen of 
her, believed not. An 

12 7 After that he appeared in an- 
other form unto’ ftwo of them, as they 
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walked, and went into the | country. 

13 And they went. and told 2 unto the 
residue ; neither believed they them. 

14 1 & Afterward he appeared. unto 
the eleven as they sat * at meat, and up- 
braided them with their unbelief, and 
hardness. of heart, because they believed 
not them which -had seen him after he 
was risen. 

15 4 And he said unto them, Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.» 

16 He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; ‘but he that’ believeth 
not shall be damned. — - 

17. And these signs: shall follow them 


‘that believe ; *In my name. shall ‘they 


east out devils ; !they shall speak with 
new tohgues ; iain * 





c Matt. xxvi, 32.—d John xx, 14.—e Luke viii, 2. 
f Luke xxiv, 13. : 


arid though retaining his supernatural cha- 
racter, addressed them in mild and encou- 
raging accents. 

Verse 7. Fell his disciples and Peéter.— 
Kau has here the force of especially: tell his 
disciples, and esPpeciaLLy Peter. 'Phis was 
the angel’s message; but he had received it 
from his Lord, who showed himself thus 
mnindful of the repentant Peter, in the very 
moment of his glorious and triumphant: re- 
surrection. 

Verse 8. Neither said they any thing to 
any man.—They would meet many, no 
doubt, on their return to the apostles; but 
such was their emotion, so strong and over- 
powering, that they spake to none by the 
way: a circumstance which intimates that 
they might meet some whom they knew, ‘and 
those probably disciples: 

Verse. 9.- Now when Jesus was risen, &c. 
—From this verse to the close; we have a 
rapid summary of the resurrection and ap- 
pearances of our Lord ‘to his disciples, the 
commission he gave them, his ascension: into 
heaven, and the success of their preaching.. 
It is so evidently appended as a hasty sum- 
mary to what precedes, that its genuineness 
has been attackéd by some critics, but most 
successfully defended. ' 

- Verse 10. As they mourned and wept.— 
This shows the deep sortow and perplexity 
into which the death of Christ had thrown 
the disciples: the third day had arrived, and 
their sorrow was still unabated. In them 
were indeed fulfilled the words of Christ, 
“Ye shall weep and lament, but the world 
shall rejoice ;” and-in a very short time were 
_those words, of very different import, as sig- 


% 





g Luke xxiv, 36; John xx, 19.—* Or, together. 
h Matt. xxviii, 19.—i John xii, 48.—k Acts‘ xvi, 18. 
Y Acts n,4.0 2° | ) ‘ 


we | 





nally fulfilled, “ But'I will see yow again, and 
your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you.” ° | ; a 

Verse 12. In another form.—This refers 
to the two disciples going to Emmaus.— 
That 2) erepa wopon does fot mean, as somé 
will have. it, a differént dress or habit, ap- 
pears from the history. The aspect under 
which ‘our Lord appeared to’ the two’ dis- 
ciples’ was a disguised one; and he only 
presented himself in his true form’ in the 
breaking of bread, when’ they instantly knew 
him.» . : 
Verse 15. Preach ‘the Gospel to évéry 
creature.—See notes on Mati. xxviii, 19. 
St. Matthew has, all nations ; and St. Mark’s 
every ¢reaturé must be taken’ as exegétical of 
that phrase. It signifies, in fact, all men, 
whethér Jews or Gentiles, and is used con- 
stantly in this sense in the Jewish writings ; 
where the phrase “the creatures’’ signifies 
sometimes, it is true, thé Gentiles in opposi- 
tion to the Jews, but more generally men of — 
all nations,: all the. rational creatures upon 
earth. This is the extent of our Lord’s 
commission; and if the Gospel, the good 
news, is to be offered to all, it is that they 
may believe and be saved, from the power 
and possibility of which no one can be ex- 
cluded by any decree of reprobation or pre- 
terition, or there would be no offer of good 
news to him; nor.ean he be damned accord- 
ing to the terms of this commission, but in 
consequence of rejecting the doctrine and 
offer of salvation, when proposed to him.— 
Every creature isa redeemed creature, or 
there could be no offer of mercy to every 
creature. 
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18 ™ They shall take up serpents ; and 
if they drink any deadly thing, it shall 
not hurt them; "they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover. 

19. Y So then after the Lord had 
spoken unto them, he was-° received up 
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into heaven, and sat on the right hand 
of God. 

20 And they went forth, and preached 
every where, the Lord working with them, 
and P confirming the word with signs fol- 








m Acts xxviii, 5.—nActs xxviii, 8—o Luke xxiv, 51. 





Verse 18. They shall take up serpents.— 
As St. Paul in the island of Melita. And 
if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them; of which we have.no instance in 
sacred history; but several are recorded in 
the ancient ecclesiastical histories, and the 
martyrologies. These, with the casting out 
of devils, speaking with new tongues, that is, 
tongues new to them, foreign languages, and 
healing the sick, are called signs: 1. Be- 
cause in the sense of woaders, as things 
unknown and. unheard of, either in them- 
selves, or in-their circumstances and ac- 
eidents. 2. As attestations of a Divine 
commission, and therefore of the truth and 
heavenly authority of the doctrines taught, 
and the facts declared. How long these 
gifts continued in the Church has been a 
matter of controversy. This we know, that 
they were not only exercised by the apostles, 
but conveyed by them to others; and yet we 
soon reach a period when the pretensions to 
such gifts become equivocal and doubtful, 
and finally. are to be resolved into pious 
frauds, or rather into impious imposture. It 
is not of much importance to ‘ascertain at 
what precise point between these two periods 
the true gifts ceased: They. were probably 
withdrawn gradually, and were exerted in 
some places longer than in: others, or ap- 
peared in some patts when they had ceased 
im. others. In, their nature they were adapted 
to the introduction and establishment of a 
new form of religion, claiming to be an im- 
mediate revelation from God; but as soon as 
they entwined themselves into the records 
of authentic history. as facts, they became 
good and sufficient evidence to carry down 
the demonstration of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, along with its own glorious internal 
evidence, to all future ages. ‘There was no 
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lowing. Amen. 
; _p Heb. ii, 4. 


necessity for their permanency; and that 
Christianity, pure and efficient Christianity, 
has, in these later times, made its way with- 
out any restoration of such gifts, at home or 
abroad, is. an additional presumption that 
they were designed to be confined to the first 
ages, and that they have ceased, not’ for 
want of faith, as some have thought, but in 
pursuance of the Divine purpose and plan.— 
There is nothing in this view, however, con- 
trary to.the very rational opinion, that extra- 
ordinary circumstances may even. now pro- 
duce extraordinary aids to God’s servauts ; 
and that: sometimes they may be. furnished 
with remarkable powers. ‘We have no au- 
thority to prescribe one uniform mode of 
working to. Him, who is not only supreme as 
Sovereign, but infinite in wisdom. This, 


however, appears to constitute the difference 


between the former and the latter times of 


the Church ; that in the former, what we call 


extraordinary gifts were so common as to be 
reckoned, in fact, among the ordinary means 
of spreading the influence of Christianity ; 
whereas, in these later times, they are, in 
truth, extraordinary wherever they exist, and 
can only be regarded in the light of very rare 
and special visitations. 

Verse 20. The Lord working with them. 
—Which refers to'the secret influences of 
his grace, giving the increase to the seed 
they sowed, and to the shoots they planted. 
This co-oprration of Christ with his ser- 
vants, in their employment of preaching every 
where, is therefore distinguished from his 
confirming the word with signs following, 
that is, proving the Divine original, and 
therefore truth, of their doctrine, by the mira- 
cles by which it was followed. They pro- 
posed the doctrine, and then the miracle be- 
came the sign and seal of its Divinity: 


. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 


Tux author of this Gospel was the.companion of St. Paul in his evangelical 
labours, accompanied him to Rome after he had appealed unto Cesar, and there 
continued with him. He is generally supposed to be “ the beloved physician” men- 
tioned by St. Paul in his Epistle to, the Colossians. His name does not occur in 
the Gospels ; but it has been a matter of dispute whether he was not one of the 
seventy disciples. Some have thought him’a Syrian early proselyted to the Jewish 
religion, with which he shows.a perfect familiarity ; others, that he was a Jew 
born at Antioch: ‘The notion that St. Luke descended from Gentile parents is 
grounded upon his being spoken of in Coloss. iv, 14, distinctly from other friends 
and fellow labourers of St. Paul, who are characterized as of the circumcision ; but 
the argument from this is far from being conclusive. He is supposed, after the 
termination of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, to have returned to Greece. 
~ St. Luke’s qualifications for his great work of writing his Gospel were first and 
chiefly that inspiration which he, as well as the apostles, received ; for the special 
gifts of the Holy Spirit were not, at their effusion on the day of pentecost, confined 
to the apostles ; and by them they were afterward. conferred ‘upon others not then 
present. The strong probability is, that St. Luke, who professes an accurate 
acquaintance with the facts. of his history, was among the disciples of our Lord 
during his life, and was, present at the first great effusion of the Spirit. Of his’ 
inspiration, however, there can be no doubt. From their first publication, both the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke, though the writers were not apostles, were received 
as of equal authority with those of Matthew and John ; and they were thus distin- 
guished from all others of, those numerous accounts of the same events, which we 
know, from the introduction of St. Luke’s Gospel, were in existence and circulation ; 
some of which, at least, were, as far as they went, correct relations. .It is true 
that Mark’s Gospel might. derive authority from the general belief that it was writ- 
ten under the eye of St. Peter himself ; but St. Luke’s Gospel could have no such 
recommendation ; for though he was the companion of St. Paul, yet that apostle 
had not been an eyé witness of the events of our Lord’s life. Certainly the inter- 
course which St. Luke must have had with several apostles would give a powerful 
sanction to his history, which was published during their lifetime ; but several of 
those who had written Gospels which have long perished, and those early ones, 
against whose truth nothing was alleged, had intercourse also with apostles, and 
derived, no doubt, in many instances, their information from them, while yet their 
writings were never received in the primitive Church as having authority, nor, like 
- the four Gospels, were ever read in Christian assemblies, as. portions of Horr 
Scripture. This seems. a sufficient answer to those who, like. Michaelis, hesi- 
tate to place the Gospels of Mark and Luke on a level with those of Matthew and 
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John, under the notion that inspiration was confined to apostles only, which is a 
gratuitous assumption. Ifthe writings of Mark and Luke were not recognized as 
inspired writings by the apostles, in whose lifetime they were published, it is 
utterly impossible to account for that sanction under which they were received in 
the earliest times, to the exclusion of so many other writings of the same kind. 
Only as being accounted 1nspirEp writings could they have obtained the autho- 
rity they had in the primitive Church, and on that point that Church had the best, 
nay infallible, means of judging. ‘The gifts of the Holy Spirit were in it; and those 
who possessed them could “try” all other “ spirits, whether they were of God.” 
The testimonies of the earlier fathers to this Gospel are as follows :—InENzZUS 
asserts, “ that Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a book the Gospel preached. 
by him.” Again, he says, “ Luke was not only a companion, but a fellow labourer 
of the apostles, especially of Paul.” He calls him, “a disciple and fellow labourer 
of the apostles.” “The apostles,” says he, “ envying none, plainly delivered to 
all, the things which they had heard from the Lord: So likewise Luke, envying 
no man, has delivered to us what he learned from them, as he says, ‘ Even as they 
delivered them unto us, who from the beginning were eye witnesses and ministers 
of his word.’”. Evsrsius informs us that Clement of Alexandria bore a large 
testimony to this, as well as to the other Gospels; and he mentions a tradition 
concerning the order of the Gospels, which Clement had received from presbyters 
of more ancient times,—‘ that the Gospels containing the genealogies were written 
first.” TrrTuLian speaks of Matthew and John as disciples of Christ ; of Mark 
and Luke as disciples of the apostles ; however, he ascribes the same authority to 
the Gospels written by them as to the others. “The Gospel,” says he, “which Mark 
ublished, may be said to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was: and Luke’s 
digest is often ascribed to Paul. And indeed it is easy to take that for the Master’s 
which the disciples published.” Again: “ Moreover, Luke was not an apostle, but 
an apostolic man; not a master, but a disciple: certainly less than his master ; 
certainly so ian later, as he is a follower of Paul, the last of the apostles.” 
OricEen mentions the Gospels in the order commonly received. “ The third,” says 
he, “is that according to Luke, the Gospel commended by Paul, published for the 
sake of the Gentile converts.” In his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
which we now have in a Latin version only, he writes, “ Some say Lucius is Lucas, 
the evangelist, as indeed it is not uncommon to write names, sometimes according 
to the original form, sometimes according to the Greek and Roman termination.” 
Evszsivs has left us the following testimony concerning Luke the evangelist : 
And Luke, who was of Antioch, and by profession a physician, for the most part 
a companion of Paul, who had, likewise, more than a slight acquaintance with the 
other apostles, has left us, in two books, divifiely inspired, evidences of the art of 
healing souls, which he had learned from them. One of them is the Gospel which 
he professeth to have written as they delivered it to him, who from the beginning 
were eye witnesses and ministers of his word ;” with all whom, he says, he had 
been perfectly acquainted from the first. And in another place, he adds, “ Luke 
hath delivered in his Gospel a certain account of such things as he had been 
assured of by his intimate acquaintance and familiarity with Paul, and his conver- 
sation with the other apostles.” In the Synopsis ascribed to Reais alts! it is 
said, “that the Gospel of Luke was dictated by the Apostle Paul, and written and 
published by the blessed apostle and physician Luke.” Grecory NaztaNZEN 
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says, “that Luke wrote for the Greeks ;” and Grecory Nyssgn, “that Luke was 
as much a physician for the soul as the body.” The testimony of JEromE con- 
ceming Luke is as follows: “Luke, who was of Antioch, and by profession a 
physician, not unskilful in the Greek language, a disciple of the Apostle Paul, and, 
the constant companion of his travels, wrote a Gospel, and another excellent volume, 
entitled, The Acts of the Apostles. It is supposed that Luke did not learn his 
Gospel from the Apostle Paul only, who had not conversed with the Lord in the 
flesh, but also from other apostles ; which likewise he owns at the beginning of his 
volume, saying, ‘ Even as they delivered them unto us, who from the beginning 
were eye witnesses and ministers of the word” ‘Therefore he wrote the Gospel 
from the information of others ; but the Acts he composed from his own knowledge.” 
The same writer, in the preface to his Commentary on St. Matthew, says, “ ‘The 
third. evangelist is Luke, the physician, a Syrian of Antioch, who was a disciple 
of the” Apostle Paul, and published his Gospel in the countries of Achaia and 
Beotia.” In another place he observes, “that some said that Luke had been a 
proselyte to Judaism, before his conversion to Christianity.” CurysosTom, in his 
first Homily on the Gospel of Matthew, has this remark : “Luke had the fluency of 
Paul, Mark the conciseness of Peter, both learning of their masters.” 
The style of St. Luke is more classical than that of the other evangelists, but 
still strongly impressed, like theirs, with the Hebrew idiom. The majority of critics 
assign the date to A. D. 63, some earlier. Whether St. Luke wrote before or 
subsequently to St. Mark has been largely disputed ; but nothing of consequence 
seems to depend upon the determination of the question, especially as it cannot be 
proved that any of the three first evangelists saw each other’s Gospels previously 
to the composition of their own. St. Luke clearly wrote for the benefit of the 
Gentile converts. ‘This appears from internal evidence, as well as from the unani- 
mous voice of antiquity. Though he has many things in common with the other 
Gospels, his additions are numerous, and of the most weighty and interesting 
character. He has, however, less regard to chronological order than Matthew and 
Mark, and rather classifies the events, than narrates them in a series,—a method 
of composing history not uncommon with the writers of antiquity. He commences 


his work with an elegant preface, in which he briefly sets forth his motives for 


writing it, and inscribes it to Theophilus, who was probably a Greek convert of 
eminence. 
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. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 


CHAPTER I. 
1 The preface of Luke to his whole Gospel. 5 The conception of John the. Ba tist, 26 and of 


Christ. 39 The prophecy of Elisabeth, and of Mary, concerning Christ. 57 


e nativity and 


circumcision of John. 67 The prophecy of Zacharias, both of Christ, 76 and of John. 


1-Forasmucu as many have taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declaration 
of those things which are most surely 
believed among us, 


CHAPTER I. Verse 1. Have taken in 
hand.—The. verb evexespnoay signifies to un- 
dertake succéssfully or otherwise. It does 
not here necessarily denote that the attempts 
alluded to, failed; but yet other expressions 
in this introduction indicate that a better ac- 
count was necessary, and that justice had not 
been done to the great subject.. As St. Luke 
speaks of many having written such.accounts, 
he could not refer to Matthew’s Gospel, 
which was one, nor to. Mark’s which, if _pre- 
viously written, would make but two. 
natural to suppose that events so wonderful 
as those which had been witnessed by many, 
and narrated to still greater numbers in so 
many places by those who had witnessed 
them, events too which formed the evidences 
of the truth of the new religion, and which 
so deeply interested the very consciences and 
religious hopes of men, should be. frequently 
committed to writing. ‘This would be done 
often for private use; often for the in- 
formation of distant friends; and those who 
might have collected most largely from the 
viva voce statements of those apostles and 
disciples “who went every where preaching 
the word,” would no doubt be happy to read 
their collections in meetings of Christian 
friends. This would indeed continue after 
the earliest Gospels had been published; be- 
cause, before the art of printing, books were 
multipled slowly, and were of course expen- 
sive. Such private collections, no doubt, are 
those to which St. Luke here refers; but 
we are not to.confound them with the apocry- 
phal Gospels afterward published, chiefly by 
teachers and heads of fanatic sects, full of 
distorted facts and absurd relations, dreams 
and forgeries. The age of St. Luke was 
not the age of pious frauds and religious im- 
posture of this kind, though these evils speedi- 
ly came in. Jt was not before the second cen- 
tury that spurious Gospels began to circulate, 
and in the third they greatly increased. 
Many have perished: a few have been col- 
lected by Fabricius ; but none of these are 
so old as the age of St. Luke, and could not 
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2 Even as they delivered them unto 
us, which from the beginning were, 
eye witnesses, and ministers of the 
word; 








therefore be referred to by him. In fact, the 
manner in which he tacitly contrasts his own 
account. with those to which he _ alludes, 
shows in what they were defective. Head- | 
mits that they. contained the things believed 
among Christians, and recorded what had 
been delivered by eye witnesses and minis- 
ters of the word; but when St. Luke speaks | 
emphatically of his accurate information. in 
all things, from the very first, he intimates — 
that there were parts of our Lord’s history 
which these accounts did not state; when 
he proposes to write in order, he hints at the 
confused manner in which the events the 
had recorded had been thrown.together ; and, 
finally, when the end which he proposes was 
to make Theophilus know the certainty of 
the things in which he had been instructed, 
that is; to see them in their strongest evi- 
dences, so as to have his faith confirmed 
by reading the narrative, although he does not 
certainly imply that any fabulous accounts 
had been introduced into these early writings, ~ 
yet it does follow that the truth they con-. 
tained was not placed in its most-convincing — 
and persuasive light, either for want of more 
copious information, or a faulty, as well as a 
defective disposition. ; 
To set forth in order.—The word, does 
fot appear to signify more than to compose, 
A declaration.—Amyntis is a narrative 
or history. 
Most surely believed.—I1dnpopopsw is to 
certify or assure a person, “‘plenam fidem 
facere,” Scapula ; but when transferred to 
things, it signifies that which is fully believed, 
as in 2'Tim. iv, 17.. Our translation, most 
surely believed, in this place, has been with- 
out reason objected to, and is certainly to be 
preferred to Hammond’s “performed,” and 
Campbell’s “‘ accomplished,” neither of which 


conveys any. clear meaning. 


Verse 2. Even as they delivered.— 
TIapadidovas properly signifies to deliver 
something over to another ; hence, to commu- 
nicate verbally, or instruct. , 


From. the beginning.-Am’ apxns. here 


_ 
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3 It seemed good, to me also, having: 


had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write unto thee in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, 


must signify the commencement of Christ’s 
ministry, when he began to collect dis- 
ciples. From that time they were eye wit- 
nesses of his. works, and the events of his 
life; but of what preceded they were not 
witnesses. Baily * 

Ministers of the word.—These eye wit- 
nesses, especially the twelve apostles and the 
seventy, had a ministry ‘of the word assigned 
them during Christ’s life, but of an imperfect 
character.. In this title St. Luke, therefore, 
more directly refers to their subsequent. mi- 


_ nistry. - They were first eye witnesses of the 


facts, and then ministers of the word or doc- 
trine which, by their evidence, was demon- 
strated to be from Ged. Some take the 
term )oyog here, for the personal Worp ; 
but the Gospel is often so called, as, “The 
sower soweth THE worD;” “confirming THE 
WworD with signs following.” And St. Luke 
himself, in Acts vi, 4, speaks of ‘ ram MINIS- 
Try of the word,” aie Tov Aoyov. 
Against those who argue that.vanperng de- 
notes a personal attendant, it is sufficient to 
quote 1 Cor. iv, 1: “ Let a man so account 
of us as of the ministers, vangeras, of Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God.” 
Here it cannot mean a personal attendant ; 
and this shows that it is a word of the same 
extent of meaning as minister, and is fitly 
rendered by it. ; 

Verse 3. It; seemed good to me also.—I 
also determined. He was moved. by the 
Holy Spirit to this work, but as a reasonable 
being, as one observes, not a machine, . He 
had felt the greatest interest in the subject, 


- made the most diligent inquiries, laid up in 


his heart what he himself had observed ; and 
God chose a ‘man thus qualified for the task, 
to perform it; and that he might do it infalli- 
bly, and in a manner more perfect than his 
natural or acquired qualities would enable 
him, he granted him his own inspiration. 

Perfect understanding of all things from 
the very first.—I1 apaxoAovbew is to trace or in- 
vestigate any matter so as to obtain athorough 
knowledge of it. Here the word is strength- 
ened, by the addition of axpiSwe, accurately. 

From the very first.—Avwésy is taken, by 
Lightfoot, in its primary sense, from above, 
to denote inspiration. But this explicit and 
direct profession of inspiration, isnot in the 
manner of the sacred writers ; and the sense 
of from the :top or commencement is to be 
preferred, and ‘refers not only to his know- 
ledge of things from the commencement of 
our Lord’s public ministry, but from his con- 
ception and birth. 

In order‘—Kodsng has been understood 
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4 That thou mightest know the cer- 
tainty of those things, wherein thou hast 
been instructed. ; 

5 § Tuere was in the days of Herod, 





to signify an exact successive series of events, 
so that St. Luke’s narrative has been, by 
some harmonists of the Gospels, taken as the 
rule by which to adjust the others.» A care- 


‘ful consideration will; however, show, that 


the order. of which’ he speaks cannot be the 
order of succession of time. St. Luke in- 
deed furnishes some important dates, but 
ina great number of instances. the order of, 
time has. been disregarded; of which the 
evidence is furnished in his own Gospel it- 
self, as in several of his accounts of the mi- 
racles, discourses, and journeys of Christ. 
St. Luke’s order must therefore be» un- 
derstood of his referring events to certain 
classes, adopted for the sake of illustration. 
Rosenmuller has marked these classes as 
follows: The first contains the narrative of 
the birth of Christ, with all its circumstances}; 
the second, the particulars of our Saviour’s 
infancy and youth; the third includes the 
preaching of John and the baptism of Christ ; 
the fourth comprehends his discourses, mira- 
cles, and actions, during the three whole 
years of his ministry; the fifth contains our 
Saviour’s last journey to Jerusalem, includ- 
ing the circumstances relative to his passion, 
death, resurrection, and ascension. -Campbell 
observes, “ From the word xade%y¢, we can- 
not conclude, as some have done, that the 
order of time is better observed by this than 
by any other evangelist. It does not neces- 
sarily relate to time. See Acts xviii, 23. 
The proper import of it is distinctly, particu- 
larly, as opposed to confusedly, generally.” 

Most excellent Theophilus:—The epithet 
xparigre indicates that Theophilus was a 
real not a feigned person; for this title was 
given exclusively to persons of’ eminence, as 
to Festus and Felix, the Roman governors, 
Acts xxiii, 26; xxvi, 25. It is equivalent 
to the Latin optimus. Such a title St. Luke 
‘was not likely to attach to an imaginary per- 
son. Beside, we have no instances in the 
other parts of Scripture history of the use 
of feigned names. 

Verse 4. Know the certainty.—By a par- 
ticular and full statement of things whereby 
their evidence would be set forth in a more 
convincing manner. shh 

Wherein thou hast been instructed.— 
Every Christian in those early ages, who 
had heard the preaching of the apostles and 
others, and had placed himself under due 
course of instruction, would be taught the 
leading facts of Christ’s history, and the 
leading doctrines of his discourses.. On this 
sure basis faith might be built, and it would 
be confirmed by the various miracles wrought 
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the king of Judea, a certain priest, named 
Zacharias, of the course of Abia; and 
his wife was of the daughters of Aaron, 
and her name was Elisabeth. 

6 And they were both righteous before 
God, walking in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blameless, 

7 And they had no child, because that 
Elisabeth was barren, and they both were 
now well stricken in years. i 





a Exod. xxx, 7; 
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| 8 And it came to pass, that while he 
executed the priest’s office before God 
in the order of his course, 

9 According to the custom of the 
priest’s office, his lot was to burn incense - 
when he went into the temple of the 
Lord. 

.10 * And the whole multitude of the 
people were praying without at the time 
of incense. ; 





Lev. xvi, 17. 





by the apostles and those to whom super- 
natural gifts had been communicated. Still, 
all-the knowledge acquired in this manner 
would be general ; and it is. easy for us, who 
have so often felt the edification arising. from 
reading the Gospels, to conceive of the im- 
mense benefit which was conferred upon-a sin- 
cere but young and partially-informed believer, 
by putting into his hands even one of ‘those 
Divine and all-important ‘narratives of the 
history and discourses of our Lord.. Through 
Theophilus’ the gift was, however, designed 
for the whole Church. | 

Verse 5. A certain priest named Zacharias. 
Several reasons appear for the insertion of 
the account of the birth of John the Baptist; at 
least in one of the Gospels. 1.-That John 
might be pointed out as a special messenger 
of God, by the supernatural circumstances 
accompanying his birth ; for whatever accre- 
dited John gave weight to his testimony 
respecting the Messiahship of Jesus. 2. 
That we might be made acquainted with 
some interesting particulars respecting the 
mother of our Lord after her conception. 3. 
That several prophetic songs, uttered under 
special inspiration, and which showed that 
the long-suspended gift of prophecy had been 
restored, might be recorded. 

Of the course of Alia.—The Jewish 
priests were divided into twenty-four courses, 
each of which attended, in rotation, to per- 
form the service of the temple. At the three 
great feasts they all attended. That Zacha- 
rias was a priest of one of these courses, 
proves that he was not the high priest, as 
some have thought; for the high priest -was 
of no course. As each course, so. each 
priest in the course, was in attendance for 
ene week, twice in each*year, the great fes- 
tivals excepted. , 

Of the daughters of Aaron.—Yet she was 
cousin to Mary, who was of the tribe of Ju- 
dah, which indicates the marriage of some 
predecessor into the other tribe. The priests 
might marty into any of the tribes of Israel ; 
and the law restraining heiresses to marry 
into their own tribes did not extend to other 
daughters, nor at all to the tribe of Levi, who 
had no share in the land. 

Righteous before God.—Not as the Phari- 


sees, before men, but in the sight of God; 

and therefore sincerely so, because God 

trieth the reins and the heart. 
Commandments and ordinances.—These 





comprehend both, moral and ceremonial in- 
junctions ; but that evroAas signifies the for- 
mer, dixouw.or0, the other, is assumed with- 
out sufficient proof. They are words of 
nearly similar import, and each includes 
whatever God has expressly commanded, 
whether positive or moral ; which, as resting 
upon the same authority, is felt to be binding 
upon his conscience by every good man. 
The righteousness of this venerable pair is 
the same, substantially, as the righteousness 
of true Christians. We have our moral rules 
and our ritual observances, although the lat- 
ter-are of a simpler character, as suited to a 
more perfect and spiritual dispensation; and 
in walking in them, a phrase which expresses 








the habit of obedience, our practical righteous- 
ness consists. ‘ a 

Blameless.—Neither as to the moral law, 
nor the ritual obligations of Judaism, were 
they open to the slightest human blame or 
censure. ee 

Verse 7. Well stricken in years.—The 
ages are not given; so that whether the 
event of Elisabeth’s conception was: strictly 
miraculous or merely preternatural, cannot 
be determined. It supposed, in either case, 
a special interposition of God; so that 
John was born out of the usual course of 
things. 

Verse 8. Before God.—That is, in the 
temple,.and in his turn, according to the 
course of Abia. ' 

Verse 9. His lot was to burn incense, &c. 
—The priests in each class distributed the 
service each was to perform by Jot; and in 
this way it was determined who should 
cleanse. the altar, who slay the: sacrifice, 
who should sprinkle the blood,who should re- 
movethe ashes from the innermost altar, who 
should cleanse the lamps, who should burn 
the incense, &c. The last was esteemed a 
highly honourable service. ~ .- 

Verse 10. The whole multitude of the 
people.—F rom this it has been probably con- 
cluded that the time was a Sabbath or.a festi- 
val; for on ordinary days the attendance was 
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11 And there appeared unto him an 
angel of the Lord standing on the right 
side of the altar of incense. — 

12 And when Zacharias saw him, he 
was troubled, and fear fell upon him. 

13 But the angel said unto him, Fear 


not numerous. Hence, there were always 
twenty-four men engaged .to attend, who re- 
presented the whole people, of Israel, laid 
their hands upon the head of the sacrifices, 
prayed, and received the benediction, On 
this curious representative institution -Mai- 
monides remarks, “It is not possible that a 
man’s offering should be offered up, and he 
not stand by. it. But the offerings of the 
congregation are the offerings of all Israel; 
and it is not possible that all Israel should 
stand in the court at the time of sacrifice.— 
Wherefore the former prophets ordered, that 
they should choose out of Israel men that 
were fit, and feared to sin, that they might 
be the messengers of all Israel, to stand by 
the offerings; and these are called the men 
of the station; and they divided them into 
twenty-four stations, according to the num- 
ber of the courses of the priests and Levites.” 
Thus on all occasions the whole body of the 
Israelites every where was represented by 
these stationary men, and through them, as 
their representatives, all were supposed to be 
present. 

At the time of incense.—The golden altar, 
or altar of incense, was within the vaoc, or 
sanctuary, or temple itself. Here when the 
priest burned the ‘‘ sweet incense,” in the 
morning and in the evening, the people with- 
out, in the court of the Israelites, prayed, 
each by himself, for the pardon of his sins, 
till the priest returned and pronounced the 
benediction. - This is vigorously. described 
in the book of Ecclesiasticus 1, 19-21: ‘ And 
the people besought the Lord, the Most 
High, by prayer before him that is merciful, 


‘till the solemnity of the Lord was ended, and 


they had finished his service. ‘Then he (the 


priest) went down, and lifted up his hands: 


over the whole congregation of the children 
of Israel, to give the blessing of the Lord 
with his lips, and to. rejoice in his name. . And 
they bowed themselves down to worship the 
second time, that they might receive a bless- 
ing from the Most High.” The whole was 


’ typical of the intercession of our great High 


Priest, the presentation of our prayers through 
him, whose merit alone can render them a 
“sweet smelling savour to God,” and of that 
effectual siessine in the daily forgiveness of 
sin which he bestows upon all’ those who 
“draw near to God through him.” 
Verse 11. On the right side of the altar 
of incense.—The right was esteemed a good 
omen, says Grotius. This is true as to the 
heathen; but a pious Jew would not~be 
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not, Zacharias : for thy prayer is heard ; 
and thy wife Elisabeth shall bear thee a 
son, and thou shalt call his name John. - 
14 And thou shalt have joy and glad- 
ness ; and many shall rejoice at. his birth. 
15 For he shall be great in the sight 





under the influence of that kind of supersti- 
tion, nor, would an angel from God plant 
himself: on the right side of the altar to sanc- 
tion so silly a notion. 

Verse 12. He was troubled, and fear fell 
upon him.—Such has been the uniform effect 
of supernatural appearances, even when gra- 
cious to good men. “They assign a feeble and 
indeed an absurd reason, who speak of an 
INSTINCTIVE dread of supernatural beings in 
human nature. The whole is to be resolved 
into our strong sense of sinfulness and guilt. 
These appearances bring the agency of God 
very nigh to us; and the appropriate-lan- 
guage which a sense of his holiness and our 
own impurity or defects suggests is that of 
Peter, ‘“ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man.” The most righteous man feels that 
he cannot stand before God on the ground 
of his merits. » : 

Verse 13. Thy prayer is heard.—His 
prayer for children, which had been long 
offered, though not till: now answered. It 
does not. follow from this that he continued 
to pray for children. This is not likely, 
since the age both of himself and his wife 
forbade the hope being still cherished.— 
Those who make this prayer to be the public 
prayer which the priest offered, during in- 
cense, for the people of Israel, and, accord- 
ing to Philo, also for the human race, break 
the connection between those words and 
what follows. _ 

And thow shalt call his name John.—In 
Hebrew, John is, 13m 17», the grace or mer- 
cy of God; and, as the consequence of this 
is joy and rejoicing, so the name is used 
also to express those emotions. To this 
import of the name, John, the next verse 
clearly refers: And thou shalt have soy and 
GLADNESS; and many shall REsoIcE at his 
birth. 

Verse 15. Great in the sight of the Lord. 
—Not merely a famous or celebrated man, 
the idea with which some cold interpreters 
content themselves, but great in the sight of 
the Lord,—a Hebraism to express real great- 
ness and excellence. He was specially en- 
dowed with gifts, and commended himself to 
God by a faithful use of them in the dis- 
charge of his duty. John’s wasa great cha- 
racter ; his office was great, the greatest ever 
assigned to mere mortal, for he was the he- - 
rald of the world’s Divine Redeemer ; and the 
effects and results of his ministry were great, 
in preparing the way of the Lord. © 

Neither wine nor strong drink, —That is, 
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of the Lord, and shall drink neither wine 
nor strong drink ; and he shall be filled 

_with the Holy Ghost; even from his ‘mo- 
ther’s womb. 


b Malachi, 


Ce 
neither wine nor any inebriating liquor what- 
ever. ‘This was the law of the Nazarites, 


who voluntarily abstained from the indul-' 


gence of these liquors, though used with 
temperance, regarding them as a luxury, and 
unbecoming that life of religious mortifica- 
tion and self denial to which they devoted 
themselves. , - 

Filled with the Holy Ghost.—Placed un- 
der his special influence, and training for his 
great office, from his mother’s womb ; that is, 
from the earliest period of life. 

Verse 16. Shall he turn to the Lord their 
God.—As the Jews in his day were not 
‘given to the worship of strange gods, this 
cannot signify their conversion from idolatry. 
Amidst forms of piety, and acts of worship, 
offered to the true God himself, men may be 
far from him in spirit, temper, and affection ; 
and this was the case with the Jews, and 
still is the case with every man who is not; 
by true repentance of sin, and deep convic- 
tion of the vanity of earthly things, so turned 
to God as to seek him as his chief good, and 
to delight in him as his portion, and the cen- 
tre and rest of hissoul. John’s ministry was 
signally marked by this powerful effect. He 
turned the heart to God, and then showed 
the true and only way to God, through the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world. 

Verse. 17. Spirit and power of Elias.— 
The sprrit of Elias seems to mean, gene- 
rally, with similar zeal and courage ; and the 
power, the mighty energy of his teaching, 
as inflamed and intoned by those mighty 
affections of jealousy for God’s honour, and 
concern for the salvation of the people, and 
indignant hostility to all hypocrisy, formality, 
and treachery, which lived and glowed in 
his bosom. : Both the spirit and the power 
were, however, derived from the Holy Spi- 
rit, with which both these prophets were so 
richly endowed, and fron’ that Fountain they 
were constantly supplied. 

To turn the hearts of the fathers to the 


children.—The Prophet, Malachi, from whom 


the words are taken, adds, ‘‘ And the heart 
of the children to their fathers.” This must 
either signify, that he should compose the 
differences in families, and diffuse kind and 
benevolent affections through society, or else, 
as the Hebrew particle by may be taken in 
the sense of with, that he should turn the 
hearts of the fathers with the children, and 
the children with the fathers, that is, per- 
sons of all ages, the aged and the young, by 
one mighty and influential reformation, to 
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16 > And many of the children of Is- 
rael shall he turn to the Lord their God. 

17 And he shall go before him in the 
spirit and power of Elias, to turn the 
chap, iv, 6. 4 


God. The latter interpretation seems enti- 
tled to the preference; as the general suc- 
cess of his ministry is the subject of the 
prophecy, and not any of those. particular 
effects which would follow, as matter of 
course, from that as from every other revival 
of the spirit of true religion. - 

The disobedient to the wisdom of the just. 
—Campbell unites this with the following 
clause, and renders it, “‘ And by the wisdom 
of the righteous, to render the disobedient a 
people well disposed for the Lord ;” which 
conveys but’an obscure and somewhat equi- 
vecal meaning. Nor is there any critical — 
reason why the clauses should not be taken 
separately. Ev ppovydes is put for erg peovyow, 
ev having often this sense in the New Tes- 
tament.' povycig signifies wisdom or pru- 
dence, or mental perception and- feeling.— 
There is not much difference whether we 
translate the word the wisdom, the know- 
ledge and virtue of the just, or the views and 
feelings of the just. ; ihe ; 

A people prepared for the Lord.—The 
word xarscxevadwevog is used, by Greek 


/-writers, to'express an army supplied with all 


necessaries, so as to be fit for service ; and 
to describe a ship furnished with proper 
stores, and therefore ready to sail. _ It was 
by turning the hearts of men to God, by pro- 
ducing conviction of sin and danger, «and 
penitential sorrow on account ‘of sin, and by 
introducing the views and feelings of just 
men as-to religious and eternal things, their’ 
knowledge and convictions on these subjects,: 
their serious feelings and hallowed desires, 
that’men were thus fitted and furnished to 
receive the doctrine of the advent of the Mes- 
siah, as the true sacrifice for sin, and the 
hope of man. This is the necessary prepara- 
tion now for the actual and saving reception 
of Christ ; but to be made holy and righteous 


in order to qualify us to receive hitn would 


be to seek restoration tohealth to prepare us 
for the advice and medicine of the physi- 
cian. -The preaching of John, and the ef- 
fects which followed, explain the whole.— 
He warned the people of a wrath to come, 
hanging over them as sinners; he produced 
alarm, contrition, humiliation, spiritual de- 
sires, the ppovndis, the views and tastes of 
just persons, and thus turned the heart in 
penitence, prayer, and desire to God. But 
John could go no farther; nor can the doc- 
trine or the preachers of repentance go far- 
ther: in order that the sins so repented of, 
and confessed, and loathed, may be forgiven 
and removed, they, like John, must point to 
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hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the disobedient *to the wisdom of the 
just ; to make ready a people prepared 
for the Lord. 1 

18 And Zacharias said unto the angel, 
Whereby shall I know this? for I am an 
old man, and my wife well stricken in 
years. bh 

19 And the angel answering said unto 
him, I am Gabriel, that stand in the pre- 
sence of God; and am sent to speak 
unto thee, and to show thee these glad 
tidings. ° tt 





20 And, behold, thou shalt be dumb, 
and not able to speak, until the day that 


‘these things shall be performed, because 


thou believest not my words, which shall 
be fulfilled in their season. 

21 And the people waited for Zacha- 
rias, and marvelled that he tarried so long 
in the temple. Bi 

22 And when he came out, he could 
not speak unto them : and they perceived 
that he had seen a vision in the temple : 
for he: beckoned unto them, and remain- 





* Or, by. 





the “Lamb of God which taketh away the 


sin of the world.” A state of repentance, 
_ represented by the dispensation of John the 
Baptist, prepares men for the Lord. This 
is its only office ; it’ reconciles not man to 
God, but puts him into a state, not of moral, 
but of relative fitness, as an humbled, con- 
trite man, to be reconciled to him through the 
atonement. It takes not away our sins, but 
makes us sensible of them; and therefore it 
is not a state to be rested in. It is not a 
state of safety ; it places us not in the refuge, 
but only i:. the way to it. 

Verse 18. Whereby shall I know this 2— 
Though an angel spoke to him, he was.slow 
to believe, and therefore asks a sign, some 
token that he was not deceived by an illusion. 
This sign was given by the infliction of a 
temporary dumbness, which. was a mild re- 
proof to Zacharias for not believing the words 
of the angel at once, and without a sign; 
and was at the same time calculated to pro- 
duce a strong impression upon the people; 
and to prepare them to expect something 
very extraordinary from the’ child who was 
to be born. Zacharias became not only 
dumb, but deaf also, as appears from his 
friends being obliged to make signs to him, 
verse 62. 

Verse 19. Gabriel. $y) signifies the 
power of God. It has been often said, that 
the Jews learned the names of angels in 
Chaldea. They probably received: many of 
their corrupt and superstitious notions re- 
specting angels from the oriental philosophy, 
and the names of imaginary orders and 
classes of angelic beings, as well as the’ 
names of individuals. But this name was 
not so learnt. It was a name of revelation, 
the angel’s own-name told by himself; and 
the reason why he gave his name was, to 
show that he was the same angel who had 
appeared to Daniel, and thus to call the atten- 
tion of Zacharias, and of other pious’ people 
through him,—those who were “‘ waiting for 
the redemption,”—to those prophecies re- 
specting Messiah which this same angel had 
eemmunicated to Danicl, and which were 





ed speechless. 


about to’ be accomplished. _When he speaks 
of himself, as standing in the presence of 


| God, he declares his dignity, for the purpose. 


of producing a stronger impression of the 
importance of his message. His name, the 
power of God, indicated the exalted qualities 
with which his Divine Creator had endowed 
him; his standing in the immediaté présence, 
his nearer and more intimate access to the 
manifested glories of the Majesty of heaven, 
showed him to be among the most exalted 
of the order of angels. To this dignified 
messenger were the propliecies -of Christ 
revealed to Daniel committed: he announced 
the conéeption and birth of Messiah’s herald, 
and.of THe Curist himself. This indeed: 
was employment for an angel of the highest 
order, ‘arid such as he would feel himself 
most honoured by. Redemption is the most 
glorious theme of the loftiest intellects in the 
universe; of the mental power of the sons 
of light themselves ;—“‘ which things. the 
angels desire to look into.” Yet how many 
are there among men,: who, from pride of 
intellect alone, disdain:this theme! 'To these 
Greeks the doctrine of the cross is foolish- 
ness,—precisely that doctrine which engages 
so deeply the thoughts and interests of an- 
gels! . Aud thus they render those words 
applicable to themselves, as much so as to 
the philosophers of paganism, of whom St. 
Paul is speaking, though on another sub- 
ject: “ Professing themselves wise, they be- 
came fools.” 

Verses 21, 22. And the people waited.— 
They waited for the return of the officiating 
priest out of the sanctuary, that he might 
dismiss them with the accustomed, benedic- 
tion, Numbers vi, 23-26. When therefore 
he came out and could not speak to them, 
could not perform this part of his duty because 
of his having been struck dumb by the angel,’ 
they concluded from this, and from his having 
continued so much longer than usual in the 
sanctuary, detained either by the angel or his 
own musings upon the scene, that he had 
seen-a vision, some supernatural appearance. 
This Zacharias appears to have confirmed ; 
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23 And it came to pass, that, as soon: 


as the days of his ministration were ac- 
complished, he departed to his own house. 

24 And after those days his wife Eli- 
sabeth conceived, and hid herself five 
months, saying, — 

25 Thus hath the Lord dealt with me 
in the days wherein he looked on me, to 
take away my reproach among men. 

26 And in the sixth. month the angel 
Gabriel was sent from God unto a city 
of Galilee, named Nazareth, 
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27 To a virgin espoused to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house of 
David ; and the virgin’s name was Mary. 

28 And the angel came in unto her, 
and said, Hail, thou that art * highly fa- 
voured, the Lord is with thee: blessed 
art thou among women. 

29 And when she saw him, she was 
troubled at his saying, and cast in her 
mind what manner of salutation. this 
should be. pupae 

30 And the angel said unto her, Fear 

rane ee 





* Or, graciously accepted, 


ot, much graced. See verse 30. 





for it is added; he beckoned to’ them, he 
made signs by nodding the head, diavevw; he 
assented to what appeared to be their impres- 
sion. 

Verse 23. The days of his ministration. 
—Agitoupyia is from Antos, public, and 
epyov, a work, and signifies therefore. a 
public service, civil, military, or religious. 
In the New Testament it is confined to the 
latter ; and is used of the ministration of the 
priests of the law; and of that of Christian 
preachers, the ministers of God’s spiritual 
house or temple, the Church. 

Verse 24. Hid herself.—To give herself 
up to prayer and thanksgiving, and avoiding 
general society lest she should be interrupted ; 
and also, probably, as her son was to be a 
Nazarite from the womb, that like the mother 
of Samson,- she might avoid “ drinking 
’ wine, or eating any unclean thing,” Judges 
xiii, 4, 

Verse 25. My reproach, gc.—As a nu- 
merous offspring was one of the temporal 
promises of the old covenant, so children 
were regarded as a proof of the Divine 
favour, and the’want of them of his displea- 
sure. ‘This was one reason of the reproach 
of ‘barrenness. Another was the hope that 
the Jewish women had of giving birth to the 
Messiah; but this was necessarily confined 
to those of the tribe of Judah, and the house 
of David. Elisabeth’s joy did not, therefore, 
arise from that hope; but, first, that she was 
to become a mother; and, second, that her 
son was to be so eminent a prophet of the 
Most. High. . 

Verse 26. In the sixth month.—From the 
time of Elisabeth’s conception. Galilee the 
province, and Nazareth the town, are both 
here mentioned, because’ Galilee from the 
long intermixture of Gentiles in its popula- 
tion, was in low repute: “Out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet;” and Nazareth was 
thought so despicable a place that,even Na- 
thanael asks, “ Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” although he himself 
was a Galilean. » Thus Galilee was despised 
by the Jews of the other provinces ; and Na- 

<7 








zareth, a town of Galilee, by the Galileans 
themselves. ‘This probably arose from the 


vicious character of its inhabitants, which . 


was fully confirmed by their stubborn and 
almost. universal rejection and contempt of 
Christ. In this: unrighteous and despised 
town, a branch of the royal family of David 
was found, but in humble circumstances; 
and from all this lowliness it pleased God 
that the Messiah should spring, to shame and 


to humble the pride of man, and to teach 


how far we were fallen, when the Son of 
God must stoop to the lowest humiliation to 
raise us up, , 

Verse 27. To. a virgin espoused, §¢,— 
See the notes on Matt. i, 18-25. St. Mat- 
thew records the subsequent appearance of 
the angel to Joseph; St, Luke, the previous 
annunciation-to Mary. ; eed 

Verse 28. Hail, thou that art highly fa- 
voured, &c.—The supplied words in our 
translation had been better left out, and the 
sentence have stood, Hail, highly favoured ; 
which, after all the renderings proposed, best 
expresses yaips XsXapirwmsvy. The. Lord 
is with thee, or rather, in. the usual form of 


pious salutation, The Lord be with thee, which. 


was adopted by the early Christians. Bless- 
ed art thou among women; “thou shalt be 
reckoned in the highest degree happy and 
favoured,” as the mother of the incarnate 
Messiah himself. - It is remarkable that much 
as the papists have perverted these words to 
favour their idolatrous worship of the Virgin 
Mary, they are not so strong as those used. 


of some other distinguished women. Blessed _ 


art thou AMONG women are the words of the 
angel to Mary ; but in Judges v, 24, we read, 
“ Blessed aBovi women shall Jael be ;” and 
in Judith xiii, 18, it is said, “ Blessed art 
thou asove all the women upon the earth.” 
“Tf there was any reason,” says Bishop 
Pearce, ‘why the angel chose to say AMONG 
women, rather than ABOVE women, may it. 
not have been that our opinion of the Virgin 
Mary might not be raised too high - 
Verse 29. What manner of salutation.— 
What these salutations implied, and in what 


ym d 
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not, Mary; for thou hast found favour 
with God. 
31 ¢ And, behold, thou shalt conceive 


¢ Isaiah vii, 14; 


. OP ALAR: : 


in thy womb, and. bring forth a son, and 
shalt call his name JESUS. 
32 He shall be great, and shall be 


Matt. i, 21. , 








that felicity consisted which the angel de- 
clared she had attained. Fear, however, 
was her predominant feeling, produced by the 
presence of the celestial visitant. 
Verse 31. Call/his name Jesus.—See note 
on Matt. i, 21. Y 
Verse 32. He shall be great, §c.—Great 
in power and authority, in glory.and fame, in 
_ office and administration ; yet not in a civil 
or worldly sense, as the event proved. All 
this is accomplished, however, more glorious- 
ly in his spiritual and mediatorial dominion. 
Or, more particularly, our Lord was in a 
special and peculiar sense great, in his pER- 


gon, as God and man united; and hence 


Isaiah, after he has said, “For unto us a 
child is born, unto us a son is given,” adds, 
‘and his name shall be called the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father;” great in his 
PROPHETIC OFFICE, in his doctrine’ and mira- 
cles, “mighty in word and deed:” in his 
PRIESTHOOD, as offering the universal ‘sacri-. 
fice for the’ sinof the whole world not to be 
repeated, and establishing upon its merit a 
constant, ever-prevalent, and universal inter- 
cession: and great, as the Kine or KINGS 
anp Lorp oF Lorps, to whom “all power is 
given in heaven and earth,” and ‘‘ of whose 
kingdom there’is no end.” 

Shall be called the Son of the Highest.— 
He shall be distinguished from all others by 
this designation. And so it has been. Jesus 
was condemned for professing to be. the Son 
of God; this was the blasphemy imputed to 
him by the Jewish council, and for which 
they judged him “ worthy of death:” but he 
was demonstrated to be “‘the Son of God with 
power,” by his resurrection, which establish- 

ed the claim to this title he had asserted be- 
fore the sanhedrim ; and by this he has been 
known, venerated, and worshipped, in’ his 
Church, rue Son or Gop, ina sense in which 
no creature can be,—the Son of God in his 
higher and Divine nature, ““God of God, 
Light of Light, begotten not made, of one 
‘substance with the Father.” This is the 
sense in which he has been called the Son 
‘of God, in his Church, in all ages; and it is 
supported by his own infallible testimony at 

his trial, and by the constant testimony of his 
inspired apostles. — 

To be called often means simply to be ; but 


not here, or it would have been found in the | 


preceding clause, which is, and he shall be 
great, not, “he shall be called great.” It 
appears to relate to his public and glorious 
designation in all ages of the Church, in time 


and through eternity,—‘‘ The Son of the liv- 


ing God.” The Highest, YLisos; is some- 








times joined with @éog, but.often stands alone 
as a title of God. It is used by the LXX. 
for the Hebrew in5y; the High One, or 
Most High. 

The throne of his father David.—David 
was a typical character; and the dominion 
he acquired, which was to the full extent of 
the original grant of Canaan made to Abra- 
ham, and is expressed by the terms,. “ from 
sea to sea, and from: the river,” Euphrates, 
“to the ends of the earth,” was a type of the 
universal dominion of Messiah, when “all 
kings shall serve him, and all-nations shall 
call him blessed.” The application of. the 
characters of David’s kingdom, in an enlarged 
meaning, to that of the Messiah, by the pro- 
phets, shows, that the one was regarded as 
the emblem or type of the’ other. But there 
was another reason why the Messiah was 
represented as the successor to David’s © 
throne. It was.a part of the covenant made 
with David, that he should not. want a man 
to sit upon his throne: “* His seed shall en- 
dure for ever, and his throne. as the sun be- 
fore me; it shall be established for ever, and 
as a faithful witness in heaven.” But a 
higher throne than the national throne of Is- 
rael was intended; even the throne of all 
nations, to which our Lord has acceded. For 
the kingdom of Christ is two-fold. It is 
that spiritual dominion exercised over the 
wills and affections of men, by moral influ- 
ence, by which they subject themselves to 
his'laws and authority; and it is that exer- 
cise of external government over the world, 
vested in our Lord, as Mediator, by which, 
both’ by mercies and judgments, by the order- 
ing of its changes, the succession of its em- 
pires, the distribution of human power, the 
punishment of persecutors, the destruction of 
enemies, the determination of the times, places, 
and influence of knowledge and inventions, 
of arts, commerce, and the intercourse of the 
different parts of the world, his great designs 
‘as to the moral recovery of all nations, and 
the universal establishment of the empire of 
his truth in all its righteous and peaceful in- 
fluences shall be effected. In this respect he 
is the King of the Jews, as well as other 
nations ; for though that people are dispersed 
and denationalized, it is by an act of his se- 
verity, and can continue no longer than, he 
wills; and tothis power, as the Divine Sove- 
reign of Israel, is added, ‘all power in hea- 
ven and earth.” That a descendant of David 
should enter upon this universal sovereignty, 
and wield its sceptre-for ever, was indeed the 
most signal honour which could be confer- 
red upon, his “‘ house,” and most amply ful- 

ad . 
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called the Son of, the Highest: and the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne 
of his father David : ; 

33 4 And he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever; and of his kmgdom 
there shall be no end. 
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34 Then said Mary unto the. angel, 
How shall this be, seeing I know not a 
man ? 

35 And the angel answered and said 
unto her, The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest 





Micah iv, 7. 








filled the terms of the promise. As to PowER, 
the dominion of Christ is now universal ; and 
as to Grace, the type shall be’ realized ulti- 
mately ; and in the visible administration of 
his Gospel, purifying and softening all the 
institutions of society, Christ shall reign, the 
universal Lord, ‘‘ from the river to the ends 
of the earth.” Then shall be accomplished 
the words of Zechariah, ‘‘ The Lord shall be 
King over all the earth; in that day shall 
there be one Lord, and his name one :” then 
the theocracy shall be universally acknow- 
ledged ; all earthly rulers confessing them- 
selves to be but vice-kings and servants of 
him who is King of kings, and Lord of lords. 

Verse 35. The Holy Ghost shall, &¢.— 
That the power of the Highest, in_the 
second clause, means the same as the Holy 
Ghost in the first, has often been taker for 
granted; but on insufficient grounds. It is 
true, we ought not too curiously to inquire 
into these great mysteries; but into the 
clearest.and most satisfactory meaning of the 
terms in Which they are expresséd we are 
bound, though with modesty, to examine.— 
Now, if the meaning of these two clauses be 
the same, the latter must be considered as 
illustrative of the former, or as a mere repe- 
tition of the same idea in different terms.— 


That the'latter clausé cannot be considered. 


as explanatory of the former, is sufficiently 
proved, from its being a more general and 
obscure mode of speaking; so that, in fact, 
it does not explain it. That it is a repetition 
of the same thing in another form’ under the 
influence of that mode of speaking in paral- 
lelisms which was impressed upon the style 
of the Hebrews from their sacred poetry, can 
scarcely be admitted ; because these paral- 
lels are used to heighten the idea, or place it 
in some new light, and not unfrequently join 
another thought to the original one; none of 
which takes place here. But, as in fact 
there were two acts to be performed in this 
“‘ preparation of the body” of our Lord,—one 
the miraculous production of a human being, 
and the ‘other the joining of the Divine na- 
ture with it in personal union, so that the 
Christ might be “ Immanuel, God with us,” 
—it is reasonable to conclude that, in this so 
particular an explanation of the case to Mary, 
both should be referred to. Still farther, the 
production of the human nature of our Lord, 
in the womb of the virgin, is uniformly 
—" to the exclusive agency of the Holy 








Spirit, as much so as the agency of one of 
the Divine persons can be exclusive of the 
other; but the second act, the impersonating 
of the Divine Worp with the nature so pro- 
duced, could only be the personal act of that 
Worp himself, in concurrence with the Fa- 
ther and the Holy Spirit. This act would 
theréfore be naturally expressed in the gene- 
ral terms, the power of the Highest, that is, 
the power of the most high God, shall over- 


| shadow, shall exert its influence upon or in, 


thee. This view will lead us through some 
difficulties, with which the text will be found 
environed if we take the miraculous concep- 
tion of the human nature of our Lord, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, to be the only par- 
ticular mentioned init. It would then follow 
that this miraculous conception is the reason 
given by the angel why Christ should be, and 
be called, the Son of God; but in opposition 
to this stand the facts that his title Son of 
God is, throughout the remainder of the New 
Téstament, put upon higher and distinct 
ground, especially as necessarily implying 
divinity, or being of one nature with the Fa- 
ther; and also that he is never throughout 
the New Testament, either by himself or 
others, called the Son of God with reference 
to his conception. Nathanael so éntitles him, 
because he had had a proof of his pREscIENCE, 
and when he certainly knew nothing of the 
miraculous conception.. He himself called 
God his proper Farner, and himself the Son 
or Gop, in a sense which implied nquaLiry 
with God, and allowed the Jews so to under- 
stand him; whereas no such equality was 
implied in the mere miraculous conception ; 
so that he could have no reference to that as 
the ground of these lofty assumptions of di- 
vinity itself. The same may be said of his 
suffering himself to. be condemned for blas- 
phemy, without defence ; by which he allow- 
ed that his claiming. to be the Son of God 
was with reference to his Divine, not his 
human nature, or he would have been acces- 
sary to his own murder. St. Paul also uses 
the title, Son of God, as opposeD to what 
Christ was “ according to the flesh,” the de- 
scendant and Son of David: while the term 
“ only begotten” entirely shuts otit the notion 
that he became the Son of God by his mi- 
raculous conception, which was but a mode 
of creation in the womb of the virgin; since 
in the sense of creaTion he is not the “ only 
begotten,” butshares that with all the angels; 


> 
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shall overshadow thee: -therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of 
God. 


¥ 


ST. LUKE. 


36. And, behold, thy cousin Elisabeth, 
she -hath also conceived a son in her old 
age: and this is the sixth month with 
her, who was called barren. 





and with the first human being. No passa- 
ges, indeed, in the New Testament can be 
adduced in which Christ is called the Son of 
God with reference to the production of his 
human nature; and in this view, therefore, 
the angel’s words would be wholly unintelli- 
gible, because they indicate, if so interpreted, 
that this circumstance should be the open and 
public reason, if not indeed the.exclusive one, 
why he should be invested with that title; 
and yet, when we look at the fact, it is never 
referred to as the ground and reason of it at 
all. If, however, we consider that Two acts 
are mentioned in the text, distinct acts, re- 
ferable to rwo acunts, we have an easy and 
satisfactory interpretation which avoids this 
serious difficulty, and harmonizes the words 
of the angel both with the reason of the case 
and with the facts and the doctrine of the 
New Testament. First we have the act of 
the Holy Ghost, producing that HoLy THING 
which was'to be born of the virgin; and we 
have the distinct act of the power of the 
EMighest, (the title given to our Lord himself, 
see note on verse 76,)- uniting himself the 
eternal Word to-that which was so. formed 
in the womb of the virgin. By this act it 
was that the “ Word was made flesh,” which 
he could no otherwise be than by taking flesh 
into personal union with himself, a.matter 
entirely distinct from the production of the 
body of Christ in any mode, and not in any 
sense necessarily involved in it. From these 
two acts all that the angel mentions follow- 
ed. It followed that that should be a Hony 
THING which should be born of Mary, as 
being produced: immediately by the Holy 
Ghost; and it followed that this holy thing 
should be called raz Son or Gop. That 
power of the Highest which overshadowed, 
exerted his influence upon, the virgin, took 
the holy thing into personal union with him- 
self, who was in his Divine nature the Son 
of God; and this became the appellation of 
the one undivided Christ, but wholly by virtue 
of the hypostatical union. The mode of ex- 
pression by which the concluding clause is 
introduced leads also to: the same conclusion. 
The particle 610, “ therefore,” is consequen- 
tial, and is not to be understood as though 
the angel were giving a reason why Christ 
should become the Son of God, but why he 
should be owned and acknowledged as such. 
We have also the addition of xo in the sense 
of “also:” Therefore auso that holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God; it shall not merely be called 
holy, which would. follow from its being the 
immediate production of the Holy Ghost, but 
20" 








more than that, it shall be called the Son of 
God, because of another and an additional 
circumstance, the union of the two natures. 
For since human nature was united to the 
Son of God, it was to hear the same name as 
being in indissoluble union with him. 

Could it indeed be inferred from this pas- 
sage, that our Lord was called the Son of 
God. because of the miraculous conception, it 
would make no difference in the argument 
by which he is proved to be the Son of God 
as to his Divine nature, because that rests 
upon quite distinct and independent passages 
of Scripture. It would only follow that, not 
on one only, but on two accounts, that distin- 
guishing appellation was given to him; but 
this very text, which is the only one in the 
New Testament that favours this opinion, 
lies strongly against it, and cannot be so 
interpreted without establishing a variance 
between the words of the angel and the other 
parts of the New Testament. . As for those 
who endeavour to evade the force of. the 
argument drawn from the title Son of God, 
in favour of our Lord’s Divinity, by repre- 
senting it to be a title of Messias, it is diffi- 
cult to see what they gain by that evasion. 
The Messias is called “the Son of God ;” 
no one: doubts that; but still the inquiry re- 
mains, Why is he so called? The: true 
answer to this must be, that he really was 
what he_is called, and was not eFrrictaALLy 
called what NATURALLY he was not ; other- 
wise we have words without any meaning 
at all, or words adapted to convey an erro- 
neous one. : 

The unborn human nature of Christ is 
called.a holy thing. Some have without 
reason suspected a mystery in the phrase; 
but the Greeks, when speaking of unborn 
children, used the neuter gender. On the 
miraculous conception it may be generally 
remarked, that it was essential to our Lord’s 
sacrifice, that he should in no degree partake 
of the natural pollution of the fallen race, 
nor be included in the general -condemnation 
of Adam’s descendants, by being “ born of 
the flesh.” By this wonderful mystery of 
his incarnation, he was “ made of a woman,” 
not of man; he came not. by natural genera- 
tion; he was allied to the race, yet not of 
the race in the way of descent ; “judgment” 
did not, therefore, pass upon him to “condem: 
nation,” and he needed no “ justification of 
life.” He had no seeds of evil in his nature, 
and was under no hereditary curse; all he 
suffered was voluntary, and therefore vica- 
rious; and as there was in him no inbred or 
contracted guilt, he alone of all-who ever 

fb 
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37) For: with tad nothing shall be 
impossible.’ 

38 And Mary aia, Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord; be it unto me accord- 
ing to thy word. And the angel departed 
from her. 

39 And Mary arose in those days, and 
went into the hill country with haste, into 
a city of Juda; 

40 Andenterédi into the house of Zacha- 
rias, and. saluted Elisabeth. 

41 And it came to pass, that, when 
Elisabeth heard the salutation of Mary, 
the babe leaped in her womb ; and Elisa- 
beth was filled with the Holy Ghost : 

42 And she’spake out with a loud 
voice, atid said, Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, 

43 And whence is this to me, that the 
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mother of my Lord should come to me? 

‘44 For, lo, as soon as the voice of thy 

salutation sounded in mine ears, the babe 
leaped in my womb for joy. 

45 And blessed is she * that believed : 
for there shall be a performance of those 
things which were told her from the 
Lord. 

46 And Mary said, My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, — 

47 And my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour. 

48 For he hath regarded the low estate 
ofhis handmaiden: for, behold, from hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed. 

49 For he that is mighty hath done to 
me great things; and holy is his name. 

50 And his mercy zs on them that 
fear him from generation to generation. 

51. ¢ He hath showed strength with his 





* Or, which believed that there. 





lived could “ offer himself without spot to 
God.” See the note on Matt. i, 23. 


Verse 38. Behold the handmaid of the | 


Lord.—This was’a customary expression of 
entire submission and obedience. 

Verse 39., A city of Juda.—This'was He: 
bron, which was a city of priests, about 
twenty-two miles from Jerusalem. | Judah 
was divided into “the hill country, the cham- 
paign country, and the valley.” Hebron was 
situated in the first division. The distance 
from Nazareth to Hebron was near one hun- 
dred miles; so that the journey was long, 
and no doubt taken under Divine suggestion: 
this is probably the reason why Mary is said 
to have gone with haste; and as the angel 
had announced that her cousin had “ con- 
ceived a son in her old age,” she would be 
naturally desirous, by ascertaining the fact 
from a personal interview, to confirm the 
words of the angel as to herself. 


Verse 41. And Elisabeth was filled with, 


the Holy Ghost.—It was a sufficient proof 
that she was so, that she hailed Mary as 
soon as they met, as the mother of the Mes- 
sias,—a fact she could only know by Divine 
inspiration, since the annunciation of the 
angel to Mary was a secret with herself, and 
she had not had time to- tell it to Elisabeth. 
Even the believing temper of mind in which 
Mary had received the words of the angel 
was made known to Elisabeth under this 
illapse of supernatural influence. And blessed 
is she that believed, for there shall be a per- 
formance, Fc; or, as in the margin,: “ that 
there shall-be a performance of those things 
which were told her from the Lord.” In 
these words it has not been improbably con- 
jectured, that there is a delicate allusion to 
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weak 
the doubtfulness manifested by her husband 
Zacharias, and the infliction of dumbness, 
under, which he. was still labouring as his 
punishment. 

Verse 46. And Mary said, My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, &c. —Asa plous woman 
waiting for the Messiah, her joy would be 
great, from knowing that he was already 
conceived, and would soon be born; and this 
was greatly heightened. by the consideration 
that she was the chosen virgin mentioned by 
the prophet, who was to give him birth.— 
The pious strains in which she ‘pours forth 
her grateful feelings resemble those of Han- 
nah, the mother of Samuel, but they are 
appropriate to the occasion. , 

Verse 48. The low estate.-—The lowly 
condition; for though of the regal family 
of David, yet she was in the humblest rank 
of society. 

Shall call me blessed.—Shall acknowledge 
that Iam a-happy woman. The word does 
not signify honour, much less religious ho- 
nour, but simply happiness. Soin St. James: 
“Behold, we count them happy,” or call 
them blessed, “ that endure.” 

Verse \49.. Great things.—He hath be- 
stowed upon me wondenul benefits. And 
holy is his name. ‘This may be taken impe- 
ratively, “Let his name be hallowed and 
most deeply reverenced.” 

Verse 50. His mercy, gc.—Here she in- 
timates that the gift was not private or con- 
fined to few, but that the mercy of God, in 


‘sending the Messiah, was a public one, the 


benefit of which was to descend from gene- 
ration to’ generation. 

Verse 51. He hath scattered the proud.— 
There is here a probable reference to the 
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arm; fhe hath scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts. 

52 He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and —s them of low 
degree. 

53 4 He hath filled the hungry with 
good things ; and the rich he hath sent 
empty away. 

54 He hath holpen his servant Israel, 
in iremembrance of his mercy ; 

55 * As he spake to our fathers, to 
Abraham, and to his seed for ever. 

56 And Mary abode with her about 
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three months, and returned to her own 
house. 

57 Now Elisabeth’s full time came 
that she should be delivered’; and she 
brought forth a son. 

58 And her neighbours and her cousins 
heard how the Lord had showed great 
mercy upon her; and they rejoiced with 
her. 

59 And it came to pass, that on the 
eighth day they came to circumcise the 
child; and they called him Beenaras, 
after the name of ‘his father. 








f Psalm xxxiii, 10.—g 1 Sam. ii, 6.—h Psalm xxxiv, 10. 





different course, taken by the Divine counsel 
from that which proud, self-confident per- 
sons so often prescribe to the Almighty.— 
They had their anticipations as to the cir- 
cumstances of the birth, or the appearance 
of Messiah. ‘They probably thought that he 
would spring from one of the most opulent 
and influential remaining families of the house 
- of David; least of all did they anticipate that 
he should arise in Galilee. Thus, in the 
event, he scattered the proud in, that is, as 
to what concerns the thoughts or imagina- 
tions of their hearts ; he dissipated and con- 
tradicted all their views and expectations.— 
On which Norris, in his Treatise on Humi- 
lity, excellently well observes, ‘“ He per- 
plexes the schemes of the proud, distracts 
their politics, breaks their measures, . sets 
those things far asunder which they ‘had 
united in one system; and so disperses the 
broken pieces of it, that they can never put 
them together again. And by this he turns 
their wisdom into folly, their imaginary 
greatness into contempt, and their glory into 
shame ; so overruling their counsels in his 
wise government of the world as to make all 
turn to his, not to their praise.” As God 
in the exercise of his sovereignty confounds 
the wisdom of the wise,'so he puts down the 
mighty, from ther seats, and exalts them of 
low degree ; fills the hungry, and sends the 
rich empty away. Similar sentiments occur 
in the song of Hannah, and frequently in the 
sacred songs of the Hebrews. They show how 
attentive they were to the Divine dispensa- 
tions, and how familiar they were with the 
principles on which they proceed. One of 
these is, “to hide pride from man,” and to 
bring him to feel and confess his entire 
dependence upon God. In the way of humi- 
lity God meets with every man; in the way 
of pride and self sufficiency he resists and 
spurns him.: Thus our Saviour was born 
among lowly people; he came to them and 
not to the proud, and to this trial worldly- 
_ minded men were afterward more fully sub- 
~ jected. He appeared among the humble in 
his own humility, and the proud rejected 








i Jer. xxxi, 3, 20.—k Psalm exxxii, 1] ; Gen. xvii, 19. 





him. ‘The consequence of this, however, 
was, the putting down the mighty from their 
seats, while to them that received him he 
gave power to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believe on his name. : 

Verse 54. He hath holpen his servant 
Israel.—The Messiah was promised before 
Israel existed as a people; the promise was 
universal, and made as to its benefits to ‘all 
nations. But he was to appear among the 
Israelites ; an Israelite himself, and to them 
the first mers of his grace were to be made. 
Thus, by the Messiah, God sent help to his 
servant Israel. The word means to take 
hold of, in order to raise.up. This was his 
gracious intention as to the Jews, and to all 
others. Our redemption is thus effected, by 
the reaching down of the arm of the Divine 
mercy to raise us up from sin, misery, and 
ruin, and to exalt us to a state of knowledge, 
holiness, and joy. 

In remembrance of his mercy.—That. is, 
of his promised mercy; which, though Jong 
delayed,—for the promise was early. given, 
—was always remembered, and was at length 
accomplished in. “ the fulness,” the ripeness 
and. maturity, “ of time.’ 

Verse 55. As he spake to our fathers, 
§c.—This is better connected with the pre- 
ceding verse, thus, In remembrance of his 
mercy to Abraham and his seed for ever, as 
he spake to our fathers. 

Verse 56. And returned to her own house. 
—She would be then three months advanced 
in pregnancy ; and then, or soon after, it was 
that, the fact being suspected by Joseph, to 
whom she had been betrothed, he purposed 
to put her away privily. See the note on 
Matt. i, 19. 

Verse 59. And they called him Zacharias: 
—That is, they proposed and urged it, out of 
respect to Zacharias, who was dumb, and 
therefore apparently an object of commisera- 
tion; for it was not usual for the Jews 
to call the son by the father’s name, though 
they had respect to the names of kindred. 
Elisabeth had, however, learned from her 
husband by writing that the child was to’ be 
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60 And his mother answered and said, 
Not so; but he shall be called John. 

61 And they said unto her, ‘There is 
none of thy kindred that is called by this 
name. 

62 And they made signs to his father, 
how he would have him called. 

63 And he asked. for a writing table, 
and wrote, saying, His name is John. 
And they marvelled all. 

64 And his mouth was opened im- 
mediately, and his tongue loosed, and he 
spake, and praised God. 

65 And fear came on all that dwelt 
round about them : and all these * sayings 
were noised abroad throughout all the hill 
country of Judea. : 


* Or, things. 
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66 And all they that heard them laid 
them up in their hearts, saying, What 
manner of child shall this be! And the 
hand of the Lord was with him. — 

67 And his father Zacharias was filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied, 
saying, oy 

68 Blessed de the Lord God of Israel ; 
for he hath visited and redeemed his 
people, 

69 1 And hath raised up a horn of 
salvation for us in the house of his servant 
David ; 

70 ™ As he spake by the mouth of his 
holy prophets, which have been since 
the world began : 

71 That we should be saved from our 





1] Psalm oxxxii, 17.—m Jer, xxiil, 6; xxx, 10. 





ealled John, which he confirmed. At this it 
is said they marvelled, either because it was 
an unusual thing to introduce a new name 
into a family, or more probably because they 
concluded:that it was by Divine appointment ; 
and that a name so given would be realized 
in its joyful import. when the child should 
come to maturity.. Boys were named. imme- 
diately after circumcision, which was usually 
done. at home; girls did not receive their 
names until after they were weaned. 

Verse 63. A writing table.—A writing 
tablet, or small plate of wood covered with 
wax, and written upon with a style. 

Verse 65. All these sayings.—Rather all 
these things, comprehending both what was 
done and said; pyya having here, as in 
verse 37, and other places, the sense of 
matter, affair, transaction. 

Verse 67. And prophesied.—This does 
not mean merely that Zacharias poured, forth 
an extemporary hymn of praise to God, under 
a special Divine afflatus,—a sense in which 
the verb to prophesy is sometimes taken ; but, 
that in elevated and inspired strains of sacred 
verse, he not only uttered the praises of God, 
but spoke also of things to come, which is 
the proper and strictest sense of prophesying. 
For of the future results of the birth of his 
own child, and of the child of Mary, he ex- 
pressly and emphatically speaks. 

Verse 68. Visited and redeemed.—To 
visit, is either in judgment or mercy; here, 
in mercy of the highest order; for man was 
now visited, not by the ministry of angels or 
prophets, or the interposition of second causes, 
operating beneficially under the Divine agen- 
cy, but visited by God himself,—God incar- 
nate, and for the purpose of redeeming, pay- 
ing the redemption price to Divine justice, 
and ACTUALLY REDEEMING or delivering man 
from guilt and sin, and the power of Satan, 
and the reign of death. 





Verse 69. A horn of salvation in the house 
of David.—This allusion to the house of 
David shows that he is not speaking of his 
own son, who was of the house of Levi, but 
of the Son of Mary, though yet unborn. The 
horn of salvation has had various interpre- 
tations ; as, amighty salvation, the abundance 
of salvation, a royal Saviour, &c. ‘The horn 
is the well-known emblem of potentates, 
heads and founders of new powers and em- 
pires, and is used in this sense in the pro- 
phetic writings, especially in those of Daniel. 
The sense therefore is, “‘ And hath raised up 
for us a Saviour Sovereign:” a new power 
springs from the decayed and fallen house of 
David, and a mighty petentate appears, whose 
office is to save, not to destroy; who puts 
down by his might all our spiritual enemies, 
and becomes our almighty friend, refuge, and 
benefactor. 

Verse 70, Which have been since the world 
began.—Literally, from the age. The Jews 
divided time into the age from the creation 
to Messiah, and the age from the Messiah to 
the consummation of all things. The, meaning 
is, that this great event had been the subject 
of prophecy from the earliest times, by a suc- 
cession of holy prophets. To Christ indeed 
give all the prophets witness; Adam as the 
depositary and teacher of the first prophetic 
promises; Noah, as transmitting this import- 
ant branch of knowledge; Abraham, Moses, 
and then the long succession of Hebrew pro- 
phets to Malachi. It is a common saying of 
the Jews that all the prophets prophesied not 
but of the days of Messiah. a : 

Verse 71, Saved from our enemies, and 
from the hand of all that hate us.—Figures. 
taken, from the deliverance of a nation 
from subjection to foreign conquerors ; but 
that they are to be understood as. figures, 
and in a spiritual sense, appears from — 
yerse 74, where this deliverance from the 
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enemies, and from the hand of all that: 
hate us; ; 

72 To perform the mercy promised to 
our fathers, and to remember his holy 
covenant ; ck 

73 »'The oath which he sware to our 
father Abraham, 

74 That he would grant unto us, that 
we being delivered out of the hand of 
our enemies might serve him without fear, 





n Gen. xxii, 16. 
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75 In holiness and righteousness be- 
fore him, all the days of our life. ‘ 

76 And thou, child, shalt be called the 
prophet of the Highest: for thou shalt 
go before the face of the Lord to prepare 
his ways ; 

77 ‘To give knowledge of. salvation 
unto his people * by the remission of 
their sins, 

78 Through the f tender mercy of eur 


-* Or, for —t Or, bowels of the mercy. 








hand of our enemies is connected with our 
serving him without fear, without dread of 
any spiritual dangers, in holiness and right- 
eousness before him, that is, in his .sight, 
therefore in true and real holiness and right- 
eousness, all the days of our life. Holiness 
is sometimes understood to mean, the observ- 
ances rendered to God; and righteousness, 
duties to men; but holiness rather expresses 
the renewed state and-habit of the soul, and 
righteousness all those, external fruits which 
spring from it, whether of piety, justice, or 
mercy. 

Verse 73.' The oath which he sware to our 
father Abraham.—The oath: referred to is 
that in Genesis xxii, 16, &c, which termi- 
mates in the assurance, that in the seed of 
Abraham, that is, the Messiah, “all the na- 
tions of the earth should be blessed ;” which 
blessednéess Zacharias, under the prophetic 
Spirit, interprets in the next verses to con- 
sist in being delivered out of the hands of our 
spiritual enemies, and serving God without 
dread, in holiness and righteousness all the 
days of our life. In this only the true feli- 
eity of man consists ; and it is by being raised 
into this high and glorious state of moral de- 
Jiverance from guilty dread, and the power of 
Satan and sin, so as to serve or worship God 
with filial confidence, and to experience an 
entire sanctification of our nature, that we 
are ‘‘blessed” in the seed of Abraham. 
“God sends his Son Jesus to BLess us, by 
turning us away from our iniquities.” Till 
then, man knows no true felicity, and never 
can Itnow it in time or eternity. See note 
on verse 71. 

Verse 76. Prophet of the Highest.—The 
Highest or Most High, here, is Christ him- 
self; for he is the same being as “THE 
Lorp” mentioned in the next.clause, whose 
ways he was'to prepare, See note on Matt, 
xi, 10. John was Christ’s prophet, not only 
as sent. by him the Masrmr, for so John ac- 
knowledged him to be; but as he predicted 
his immediate manifestation, discoursed on 
his glorious character, and the ends of his 
advent, and pointed him out as the only ob- 
ject of trust to guilty men. That our Lord 
is here called tur Hienest throws light upon 
verse 35, upon which see the note; and the 





terms of this passage are in unequivocal 
proof of the Messiah’s Divinity. “ And thou, 
child, shalt be called the prophet of THe Hicu- 
Est; for thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lorp to prepare HIS ways, to gwe knowledge 
of salvation to nis people, gc. Thus HE 
whose ways were prepared by John, and who 
beyond all objection was Jesus, is called THE 
Hicuesr, tue Lorp, and the Jews are styled 
HIS PEOPLE. 

Verse 77. To give knowledge of salvation, 
&c.—As to give wisdom is to make wise, so 
to give knowledge, Sovvou yvadw, is to instruct, 
to make to know. _ John did not only teach 
repentance, but he taught the true nature of 
salvation, of that salvation which Messiah was 
to give; and he raised spiritual notions con- 
cerning it, for he taught, not that it consisted 
in deliverance from the Roman yoke or any 
other calamity, but in the remission of sins, 
and the consequent restoration of truly peni- 
tent and: believing persons to the favour of 
God and the hope of a better life. Of the 
spiritual character of the teaching of John” 
the Baptist as to this salvation, we have the 
proof in the conclusion of one of his dis- 
courses, John iii, 36, ‘‘ He that believeth on 
the Son hath -everlasting life: and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life; but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.” ~ 

Verse 78. The dayspring from on high. 
—This beautiful translation of our version 
has been objected to by some eminent cri- 
tics. Campbell translates, “‘ Who hath caused 
a light to spring from on high ;” and Wet- 
stein objects that the rising sun cannot be 
here understood by avaroAy,: because the 
sun when he rises is always in the horizon, 
‘whereas this light is spoken of as coming 
from on high, s€ vboug, and must therefore 
be rather vertical than horizontal! This 
critic surely never noticed the break of day, 
nor perceived how that before the sun ap- 
pears above the horizon his light streams 
upward, is caught by the lofty clouds, and 
reflected down to the earth; so that if it 
were necessary to take s% v.Loug, in the strict 
sense, and not as it manifestly signifies, from 
“heaven,” the celestial regions, the light 
.would come upon us from a sufficient eleva- 
tion ‘to meet the obiection. AvaroAn signi- 
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God; whereby the * dayspring from on 
high hath visited us, 

79 To give light to them that sit in 
darkness ‘and 7m the shadow of death, to 





* Or, sun-rising, or, branch. Num. xxiv, 17; 





fies sunrise, but. comprehends the whole, 
from the dawn to the busst of the orb of day; 
and the term dayspring was happily chosen 
by our translators, inasmuch as the Saviour 
here spoken of was not indeed at that time ac- 
tually born, but upon the point of being so. 
The birth of John, his forerunner, and all the 
supernatural circumstances which had oceur- 
red, indicated certainly his approach; and 
thus, as the dawn, the springing of the day, 
they were ushering in the almost immediate 
rising of “the Sun of righteousness with 
healing in his wings.” AvaroAy is some- 
times used by the LXX.. to express the He- 
brew nny, the branch; but from what follows 


in the next verse it is plain, that. the whole | 


passage is expressed in metaphors taken from 
the breaking of the light of morning upon the 
darkness of night. : 

Verse 79. That sit in darkness.—To sit, 
is a Hebrew mode of expression, for To BE ; 
the shadow of death not only expresses the 
deepest darkness but imminent danger; and 
both express helpless ignorance and misery, 
and a state of hopeless exposure to eternal 
death. Thus with equal eloquence and truth 
does the inspired Zacharias. portray the glo- 
rious mission of the Son of God, of whom 
his own favoured John was to be the herald 
and forerunner. The tender mercy of God, 
OrrayxXva, the bowels of the Divine compas- 
sion were moved toward our lost condition, 
and our Lord broke upon our state of igno- 
rance and danger like the dayspring from 
heaven upon the steps of a wandering travel- 
ler bewildered in darkness, and entering the 
very region of the shadow of death: the 
darkness. passes away, the true light of hea- 
venly truth shines, the path of peace, the 
path which leads to peace, every kind of true 
felicity here and hereafter, which the He- 
brews expressed by the term peace, opens 
before us, and the steps of every willing 
mind are infallibly guided into it. Wake- 
field strangely applies these words to John 
the Baptist, not to our Lord; and, being a 
Socinian, and therefore placing John and 
Jesus on the same level, he was not revolted 
at speaking of a mere man as the day- 
spring from on high, giving light and life and 
salvation to the souls of men. But this ab- 
surdity could not have been committed, had 
not the true meaning of the seventy-seventh 
verse escaped him, as it has done many 
others. John’s office was not only to preach 


repentance, but. to teach the knowledge of a 


SPIRITUAL salvation, such as consisted in the 
remission of sins, through that tender mercy 
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guide our feet into the way of peace. 
80 And the child grew, and waxed 

strong in spirit, and was. in the deserts 

tll the day of his showing unto Israel. 


Isaiah xi, 1; Zech. iii, 8; Mal. iv, 2: 





of God, by whom the Saviour was provided 
for us, and who in conformity with the 
prophetic representations, is compared to 
the light of morning, the rising sun which 
sheds light, and life, and healing upon all 
nature. ‘This is the manifest connection of 
the words. ; 

Verse 80. And the child grew, gc.—He 
grew up.in his father’s house; and waxed 
strong in spirit, remarkable for strength of 
intellect and boldness of resolution, and his 
attainments in religious knowledge, under 
the tuition of parents equally capable of in- 
structing him, and disposed to that duty. 
And was in the deserts —Hither it was his 
practice, from early youth, to frequent soli- 
tary places, which might easily be found in 
the “hill country of Juda,” im which he 
was born; or, when arrived at manhood,, he 
withdrew from society altogether, living upon 
the fruits, the locusts, and the wild honey of 
the wilderness, clothed in the simplest. man- 
ner, and thus gave himself up.to meditation 
and communion with God, until the day of 
his showing to Israel, when being probably 
about thirty years of age, the age when the 
priests were admitted to their office, his 
warning voice broke upon a slumbering peo- 
ple from the depths of the wilderness: in 
which he had’ so Jong hid himself, and he 
called them to “repent,” urging that “the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand.” Avadsigig 
is used for the entering upon an office to 
which any one has been previously ap- 
pointed. Here, however, it seems simply 
to signify manifestation, or showing, as our 
translators have it, in opposition’ to the se- 
clusion and absolute privacy in which he had, 
kept himself. All the. wonders connected 
with the birth of John, doubtless, served to 
keep awake the expectation of the pious and 
spiritual. They probably extended but little 
farther; for though there was a: general 
expectation of the appearance of Messiah 
about that time, this was, as to the Jews in 
general, produced by the approaching fulfil- 
ment of the times mentioned by Daniel, and 
especially by the visit of the magi to Jerusa- 
lem. The knowledge of this event would be 
carried by those Jews who came up. to the 
great feasts, into all parts where they were 
settled, and some account also of the less 
striking, but still very remarkable, event 
which had happened to Zacharias. Still 
the circumstances of John’s birth-were but 
little known, and could not contribute much 
to the general expectation. But there is a 
distinct class of persons marked out as “ wait- 
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ing for redemption,” in a sense therefore dif- 
ferent from that in which all the Jews might 
be said to wait for it; a class of splitual 
persons, rightly interpreting the prophecies, 
and looking for a spiritual redemption. To 


this class of persons these events would be 


in the highest sense joyful and supporting. — 
And as the memory of them would be re- 
vived when John began his ministry, they 
would serve to.accredit his character. Not- 
withstanding the relationship of the families, 
it’ was. so ordered that they had no inter- 
course with each other after the visit of 
Mary to Elisabeth. No doubt the parents 





of John had died some years before he entered 
upon his ministry; and as his dwelling was 
among the solitudes of the wilderness, no 
acquaintance could be formed between him 
and our Lord, who remained subject to his 
parents, in a distant part of the country. 
When, therefore; John was led forth by the 
Spirit to commence his ministry, and to 
bear testimony to the Messiah, he knew not 
his person; and hence he received an assu- 
rance that he should be acquainted with him 
by the visible descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon him, John'i, 33. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


1 Augustus taxeth all the Roman empire. 6 The nativity of Christ. 8 One angel relateth 


it to the shepherds: 13 many sing praises to God for it. 


21 Christ is circumcised, 22 Mary 


purified, 28 Simeon and Anna prophesy of Christ : 40 who increaseth in wisdom, 46 questioneth 
in the temple with the doctors, jl and is obedient to his parents. 


1 AND it came to pass in those days, 
that there went out a decree from Cesar 
Augustus, that all the world should be 
* taxed, 


2 (And this taxing was first made 
when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) 

3 And all went to be taxed, every one 
into his own city. 





* Or, enrolled. 


CHAPTER Il. Verse 1. In those days: 
=A little after the birth of John, and just 
before the birth of our Lord, 

All the world.—Tlacav rnv omovpevny pro- 
perly signifies. the habitable earth, but was 
frequently used of the Roman empire. Its 
meaning here’ cannot be extended beyond 
this; and many confine it to Judea, in the 
sense of country or region. Prideaux, Wall, 
Archbishop Newcome, and others think that 
the enrolment extended throughout the whole 
Roman empire; “that Augustus had three 
of these enrolments during his reign; and 
that this mentioned by Luke was the middle 
one, in the consulship of C. Marcius Censo- 
rinus, and C. Asinius Gallus, about three years 
before the birth of Christ, the enrolment hav- 
ing occupied three years before it extended to 
Judea, a remote province of the empire.” 
Lardner, however, thinks that the census men- 
tioned by St. Luke was only of the dominions 
of Herod, king of Judea, with whom Augus- 
tus was at that. time offended, and so pro- 
ceeded to treat him asa subject, and his 
dominions as a province by enrolment, in 
order to the imposition of a poll tax. That 
an oath of fidelity to Cesar was about this 
time exacted from the whole Jewish nation, 





- appears from Josephus, which was no doubt 


ednnected with this enrolment, in which also 
the return of persons, ages, and property 
was made upon oath.. Nothing can be more 
strikingly in proof that the sceptre’ was de- 








parting from Judah, and the sovereignty of 
Herod was rather nominal than real. Ju- 
lian the apostate objected to Christ’s claim, 
that he was by virtue of this very enrolment 
born one of Cesar’s subjects; not knowing 
how truly this illustrated the ancient prophe- 
cy of Jacob, that his birth and the departing 
of the sceptre from Judah should be coinci- 
dent. 

Should be taxed.—Aroypapecdos rather 
signifies “to be enrolled with reference to 
being taxed.” In fact, the levying of the 
tax did not take place until some years after- 
ward; Herod, according to Josephus, having 
found means to set himself right with Augus- 
tus. Still the enrolment being made, and 
the lists preserved to be acted upon at plea- 
sure, was a sufficient proof of the subjection 
of Herod and his dominions to the power of 
Rome. i 

Verse 2. And this taxing was first made, 
gc.—A great difficulty has here exercised 
the skill of commentators? the passage as it 
stands’ in our translation makes the tax or 
enrolment take place when Cyrenius was 
governor. of Syria, which was not till some 
years after the birth of Christ. Archbishop 
Newcome translates with Lardner, ‘This 
was the first enrolment of Cyrenius,: after- 
ward governor of Syria ;” which, by making 
the phrase, “ governor of Syria,” merely an 
epithet, to distinguish this Cyrenius from 
others of the same name, entirely obviates the . 
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4 And Joseph also went up from Gali- 
lee, out of the city of Nazareth, into 
Judea, unto the * city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem; (because he was of 


- the house and lineage of David :) 


_ 5 To be taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife, being great with child. 
6 And so it was, that, while they were 


a St. John, 








difficulty. But it is better to render this 
parenthesis as Campbell, “This first register 
took effect when Cyrenius was president of 
Syria.” The enrolment was made in He- 
rod’s time, but was not followed up, through 
the policy of Herod ; but when, after the de- 
position and banishment of Archelaus, Judea 
was annexed to Syria, and converted into a 
province, Cyrenius had only to refer to the 
former census for his guidance in levying the 
capitation tax. Of the levying of taxes upon 
the Jews by this Cyrenius, Josephus takes 
express notice. -Paley argues that the word 
Tputn, first, in the text, demonstrates that 
St. Luke-had more than one census in con- 
templation. Cyrenius therefore had made 
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there, the days were accomplished that 
she should be delivered. — 

7 And she brought forth her firstborn 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger; be- 
cause there was no room for them in the 


8 And there were in the same country 
chap. vii, 42. 


subterranean; a cave in a rock, which in- 
deed it might be, and yet be a Stable; for 
these natural stables, affording shelter to men 
| and their cattle, were sufficiently common in 
Palestine. That there were inns or houses for 
public accommodation of travellers, distinct 
| from what are now called in the east caravan- 
saries, which are designed for the reception 
of whole caravans, appears from the parable 
_of the good Samaritan. That is called ray- 
doxeiov, and-this xa7aAvue, which, as taken 
from the loosing of the girdles and sandals 
of the guests, and the packages of their 
beasts, could not greatly differ. There ap- 
| pears to have been but one such place at 
Bethlehem, which was a reduced town ; and 


two; and, it is highly probable, one before | at this time of public concourse it was crowd- 


he came to his government, which corres- 
ponds with the time of Christ’s birth. His 





ed. The garvy was probably the stable of 
' this inn, the place where the cattle of travel- 


title of governor of Syria is mentioned, though ‘lers were separately accommodated ; and it 


he became such after the event. 


might be either an enclosed court, or a col- 


Verse 3. Every one into his own city.— | lection of caves or stalls in the rock, accord- 
Grotius explains ;dsav x02, “the city which | ing to tradition. That it was not a manger 


formerly belonged to their family.” 


Le | derives confirmation from the angel giving it 


Clere brings an instance from Livy where | as a sign to the shepherds, that they should 
the consul orders the citizens of the allied | find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 


cities admitted to the freedom of Rome, to | and lying ev rn Qartvn- 


withdraw from Rome to be taxed in their 
own cities. 

; Verse 4. House and lineage.—The line- 
age, varpia, has a stricter sense than osxos, 
the former signifying the family or direct 
line of descent. 

Verse 5. To be taxed with Mary.—These 
words indicate that Mary was enrolled as 
well as Joseph; which will prove her au 
heiress, however small might be her portion: 
otherwise she was under no necessity of go- 


Now of mangers, if 
they were used at all for cattle, there must 
have been many at Bethlehem; but as there 
was there but one inn, there would be but one 
stabulum, or masvn, connected with it, and 

| so it would easily be found. There was also 
but one babe in this inhospitable place of ac- 
commodation, and that was Christ the Lord! 
It was not indeed poverty which drove the 
holy family into this stable, but the cireum- 
stance that the inn was full of guests; yet 
was this also ordered by a higher power, that 


ing to Bethlehem ; nor but for this probably | the entrance of the incarnate Saviour into our 


would, in her circumstances, have taken so 
Jong and troublesome a journey. If, how- 
ever, she were an heiress, that will be an 


world should be one of marked humiliation, 


/ that he might so begin his course as to show, 


says one, “ the vanity of earthly distinctions, 


additional proof that she was of the same | and to consecrate suffering.” 


tribe, since she could not marry out of it. 


Verse 8. Shepherds abiding in the field, gc. 


Verse 7. In a manger.—Horses in the | —Here again the pride of man was trampled 
east do not eat out of mangers, but hair | upon, and the heavenly host sent to announce 
cloths; but if this were not a sufficient ob- | the fact, neither to the crowd at Bethlehem, 
jection to this rendering, it is plain that the | nor to the select, opulent, and influential few 


gasvn, where the child was laid, was the 
place where the mother also was accommo- 


who might be collected there by the enrol- 
ment, nor to the officers of Cesar who con- 


dated, and a place inferior to the inn, in which ducted the census, but to shepherds in the 
there was no room for them. The opinion | solitude of the fields. 


of the fathers, and tradition, make this place 


The country about Bethlehem was famous 
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7 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
* watch over their flock by/night. 
9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 


upon them, and the glory of the Lord} 


shone round about them: and they were 
‘sore afraid. rhe 

10 And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. 


* Or, the night watches. — 


for pasturage; there David had kept his 
father’s flock, and from its ‘‘sheep folds” 
was he called to be. king over Israel. Of 
their cattle, the Jewish writers observe, that 
those which lie out in the pastures, “the cat- 
tle of the wildemess,” do so “all the days of 
cold and heat, and do not go into the cities, 
until the rains descend.” So that they were 
sent into the open fields about the passover, 
and were kept there till the first rains which 
fell in the early part of our November... From 
this it has been plausibly concluded that our 
Lord was born not earlier than March, nor 
later than the. beginning of November; for 
these shepherds were probably not nomadic 
tribes like the Arabs, who remained out all 
the year. The precise month is not, how- 
ever to be determined; but if any importance 
had been attached under the Christian dispen- 
sation, to the anniversary celebration of the 
events, the times of their occurrence would 
have been as accurately marked in the New 
Testament as in the Old. Neither the day 
nor the month of the birth of Christ can be 
fixed with any certainty. : 

Keeping watch over their flock.—Literally, 
“watching the watches of the night over 
their flock.” The night was divided into 
four watches of three hours, or sometimes 
into three of four hourslong. The shepherds 
probably relieved each other at the watches, 
and thus a part of them watched through the 
watches of the night. This was necessary 
to prevent the flock from being scattered, 
and to guard it against robbers and beasts of 

rey. 
: Verto 9. Angel of the Lord came upon 
them, §c.—This celestial messenger appear- 
ed suddenly and at once, as the word imports, 
and was made visible, no doubt, by that glory 
of the Lord which shone round about them. 

y “the glory of the Lord” some understand 
a very splendid glory, as goodly cedars are 
called “cedars of the’ Lord ;” but it is more 
analogous to many Scripture facts, as well 
as more accordant with Scripture language, 
to consider this glory a streaming forth from 
the Divine shechinah, the light in which the 
special presence of God has ever been 
enshrined ; in which it appears to dwell in 
the heaven of heavens; and by which God 
was sv often manifested on earth. 
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12 And this shall be a sign unto you; 
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11 For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ 


Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
dling clothes, lying in a manger. © 

13 And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 


= 








And they were sore afraid.—Literally, 
they feared agreat fear. See note on Matt. 
ii, 10. 

Verse 10. Behold, I bring you, &e.— 
Every thing in the angel’s message is em- 
phatic. The address, Behold! There had 
been a. wonderful celestial manifestation, 
awakening the astonishment of the shep- 
herds ; yet, they are still called to behold, to 
pay attention to something beyond this glo- 
rious scene, and to which it was only sub- 
servient. The message of the angel is 
called'a happy enunciation, an evangelizing, 
or proclaiming of good news, a great joy, 
Xapav weyarnv, Xapa being put for the sub- 
ject of joy ; and this great subject of rejoicing 
was to be to all people. Thus the message 
is announced generally, and its import is not 
diminished when it becomes particular. For 
unto you, for your benefit, 1s born this day— 
so that. you have no longer to wait for the 
Christ, who is already born—in the city of 
David, as being the son of David, a Saviour, 
who is, not an inferior judge, prophet, or 
king, such as. your history has recorded, but 
Curist the Messiah, himself raz Lorp, the 
supreme and almighty Lord of all. For in 
no lower sense, as it is here used emphati- 
cally and distinctly, can the term Lord, 
xupiog, be used, than as it corresponds with 
Jenovan. An exact parallel is presented in 
Hosea i, 7: “TI will have mercy on the house 
of Judah, and will save them by the Lord 
(Jehovah) their God.” Such a ‘salvation 
indeed as the Gospel every where describes, 
—which is the deliverance of the souts of 
men from guilt and vice of every kind, their 
restoration to the favour of God, and to his 
moral image, the rescue of their Boprgs from 
the power of death, and their recovery to 
immortal life, and the glorification and eter- 
nal beatification of their whole person in the 
very presence of God,—necessarily implies 
the Divinity of the Redeemer. He who 
THUS saves, must be “the God of salvation,” 
and the object of absolute trust, on account: 
both of his unlimited power, and his bound- 
less goodness. 

Verse 13. And suddenly there was with 
the angel, §c.—An appropriate accompani- 
ment to such a message: not one angel, but 
a multitude of the heavenly host now become 
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uM Glory to God in the highest, hnd 
earth peace, good will toward men. — 


way from them into heaven, 
Is said one to another, Let 
s now go.even unto Bethlehem, and see. 
1is thing which is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath made known unto us. 
- 16 And they came with haste, and 
found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger. 

17 And when they had seen zt, they 


b Genesis, 





visible, and break the silence of night ‘by a 
song of celestial praise. The subject of this 
song is, in fact,.a characteristic description 
of that new dispensation which the Messiah 
was to introduce: it illustrates the glory of 
God, establishes peace upon earth, opens the 
benevolence of God to men; and for all these 
things the heavenly host praise God. Their 
own knowledge of God was enlarged and 
heightened ; the plans of the Divine govern- 
ment, in connection with redemption, which 
had engaged their attention and interest, 
opened before them in new and richer scenes,. 
throwing equal light upon the past and the 
future ; their interest in a race of intelligent 
and immortal beings, like themselves, was 
gratified by the grand ministry of peace and 
reconciliation, which was now about to be 
commenced by the Divine Teacher himself ; 
and the manifestation of the source of Divine 
good will to men, without exception,—the 
Gentile nations as well as the Jews, opened 
prospects of the recovery and advancement 
of the world, on which benevolent and holy 
natures like theirs could not dwell without 
supreme delight, nor without referring the 
whole, in transports of praise, to their great 
Author. 

The critical attempts which have been 
made to bring this doxology into two mem- 
bers instead of three, or at least to prove that 
it can have. but two parts in sense, though 
three in form, has arisen chiefly from taking 
peace on earth and good will toward men, to 
express nearly the same meaning, and so to 
imply a tatitology not to be looked for in such 
a composition ; though some stress is also laid 
upon the absence of xcu before the last clause. 
The latter reason has no weight when the 
abrubt forms of expression, which strong: 
emotion usually adopts, is considered; and 
as to the former, the sense is sufficiently 
distinct to warrant.a distinct recognition of 
each. Peace on earth expresses, no doubt, 
that first great result of the Gospel, the 
reconciliation of man to God, which was to 
be effected by Christ, and the effecting of 
which, in a manner that ‘should consist with 
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15 And it came to pass, as the angels 
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oe 
made known abroad the ‘saying which 


was told them concerning this child. 


18 And all they that heard it, wonder- 
ed — things which were told them 
by the shepherds. 

19 But. Mary kept all these things, 
and pondered them in her heart. 

20 And the shepherds returned, glori- 
fying and praising God, for all the. things 
that they had heard and seen, as it was 
told unto them. 

21 >And when eight days were ac- 





chap: xvii, 12. 


the glory of God, and manifest it in the lof- 
tier views it should give of all his perfections, 
constitutes the grand peculiarity of the Gos- 
pel, and could not be overlooked in this pr- 
scRIPTIVE song of the angels. But good 
will to men is the effect of this reconcilia- 
tion. All the kind purposes and benevolent 
intentions of God toward the world take their 
rise from “the reconciliation for sin” made 
by the Messiah ; and when individual man is _ 
actually reconciled'through him to God, then 
the good will, the benevolence. of God, is 
open toward him iin’ its fulness, in time and 
in eternity. Man, once under wrath, stands 
to God only in a relation of friendship, and 
shall be its object for ever. There is here, 
therefore, no tautology, but an enunciation 
of distinct truths, each of the highest impor- 
tance, and all.redounding to the glory of 
God in the ghest heavens. 

Verse 15. The shepherds said one to. ano- 
ther, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 
d-c.—Literally, “‘ the men, the shepherds,” a 
Hebrew pleonasm. . 

Verse 19. Kept all these things, and pon- 
dered, 5c.—The shepherds related what they 
had seen and heard, with the. confirmatory 
sign, their finding the child in the place 
pointed out by the angel; and alJ who heard 
wondered. But Mary kept and pondered 
these things: she had a key to their import 
and meaning which others had not; and she 
preserved every event in memory, and. re- 
volved it, or weighed its import, in her 
mind, by marking its connection with the 
great event which had taken place, and the 
intimations which the angel had given of the 
character and work of the great Deliverer; 
and thus she saw the Divine plans opening 
before her, though not without mysterious, 
and probably for a time, to her, inexplicable 
oceurrences, which threw her back upon 
those deep musings which appear to have 
characterized her, and no doubt often pain- 
fully tried her faith, These exercises, of 
which she perhaps had a larger share than 
any mortal, were but now commencing. 

Verse 21. Hight days were accomplished, 
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complished for the circumeising of the 
child, his name was called ¢ JESUS, 
which was so named of the angel before 
he was conceived inthe womb. 

‘22 And when the days of her purifica- 
tion according to the law of Moses were 
accomplished, they brought him to Jeru- 
salem, to present him to the Lord ; 

23 (As it is written in the law of the 
Lord, ¢ Every male that openeth the 
womb shall be called holy to the Lord ;) 

24 And to offer a sacrifice according 
to ¢ that which is said in the law of the 


c Matt. i, 21.—d-Exod. xiii, 2; Num. xviii, 15. 


§c.—This is according to the Jewish mode 
of speaking of time, and signifies when the 
eighth day was. come. Our Lord, being 
made “under the law,” was circumcised ; 
for, as a descendant of Abraham according to 
the flesh, he was as a man bound to observe 
all the religious institutions which had been 
enjoined. Circumcision was a token of his 
descent from Abraham; and through it he 
could claim all his privileges as a Jew, 
which without it he could not have done.— 
He could not, for instance, have entered the 
temple. ut 

Verse 22. Days. of her purification:—A 
woman after bearing a male child could not 
go into the sanctuary until the fortieth day. 
The first-born son was presented in the tem- 
ple, and this in Mary’s case was done at the 
same time. The first born belonged to God, 
and were presented to the priest as his repre- 
sentative at the eastern gate. Here Mary 
appeared, and for the first time “the Lord 
came to his temple,” though in the form of a 
helpless infant. The sacrifice offered on 
these oceasions was a lamb of the first: year 
for a burnt offering, and a young pigeon ora 
turtle dove for a sin offering ; but among the 
poorer sort of people a pair of turtle doves or 
two young pigeons sufficed. This is so 
expressly put in the law, Lev. xii, 6-8, upon 
the ground of the woman “ not being able to 
bring a lamb,” that the fact is conclusive, as 
to the humble circumstances of Mary and 
Joseph. It indicates too that the presenta- 
tion in the temple took place before the visit 
of the magi, and the enriching of the holy 
family with the presents brought by them, and 
which Providence designed to be their sup- 
ply for their journey into Egypt. 

Verses 25, 26.. Simeon.—Some have 
thought him “ Simeon the just,” president of 
the sanhedrim, and father of Gamaliel, but 
upon insufficient evidence, or rather upon un- 
satisfactory conjecture. Whatever he was, 
the moral greatness of his character is strong- 
ly marked. He was just in regard to his 
conduct and observance of the law; devout, 
suAa8ns, one who had great reverence for 
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‘Lord, A pair of turtle doves, or two young 


pigeons. 

25 And, behold, there was a man in 
Jerusalem, whose name was Simeon; | 
and the same man was just and devout, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel: and 
the Holy Ghost was upon him. 

26 And it was revealed unto him by 
the Holy Ghost, that he should not see 
death, before he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ. ’ 

27 And he came by the Spirit into the 
temple: and when the parents brought 


e Lev. xii, 2; 6. 


God, expressed, no doubt, in acts of habitual 
prayer and praise. His devotion was not, 
therefore, that of the formal Pharisees, but 
was the result of reverential affections to the 
Divine majesty, a sentiment composed of 
AWE and toys, blended with and controlling 
each other. Still farther, he waited for the 
consolation of Israel, that is, the Messiah ; 
for with the Jews this was one of his titles. 
“May I never see the consolation,” is one 
form of an oath among them. But when it 
is said that Simeon wazted for the consola- 
tion, as of other pious persons of the same 
time, that they waited for redemption, an- 
other name of the Messiah, the meaning must 
be emphatic. They waited in some peculiar 
sense ; for the whole nation of the Jews wait- 
ed for Messiah’s advent, and prayed for it. 
We may therefore conclude, that as these 
eminently spiritual persons among the Jews 
had better views of the nature and office of 
the Messiah, in consequence of their spiritu- 
ality of mind, so they waited in another man- 
ner, not with the impatient longing of a 
people expecting to be led on to victory and 
conquest, but with earnest desires to be par- 
takers of that personal and spiritual redemp- 
tion which the Messiah was to accomplish 
for his people. Of this class was Simeon; _ 
but the Holy Ghost also was upon him, not 
in an ordinary way, as upon all good men, 
but in the spirit of prophecy. For this spirit 
had been. restored, after having ceased from 
the time of Malachi, about the birth of our 
Lord, and in evident connection with that 
event. It fell wpon Zacharias, Elisabeth, 
Mary; and had rested for some time upon 
Simeon, to whom it had been revealed, that 
he should not see death, until he had seen the 
Lord’s Christ. “The Lord’s Christ,” or Je- 
hovah’s Messiah, is a phrase found in the 
Targum. hus, on Isaiah iv, 2, “In that’ 
time Jehovah’s Messiah shall be for joy and 
glory.” 

Verse 27. By the Spirit, gc.—Under the 
impulse and incitement of the Holy Ghost, 
at the time of Christ’s presentation, and the 
payment of the redemption money for him as 
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in the child Jesus, to do for him after the 
custom of the law, 

28 Then took he him up in his arms, 
and blessed God, and said, 

29 Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word : 

30 For mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion, 





the first born, which is called doing for him 
according to the custom of the law. _'The 
end was, that Simeon, who was an inhabitant 
of Jerusalem, and probably known there as a 
man endued with the prophetic spirit,—a cir- 
cumstance itself which would excite atten- 
tion, especially as he seems to have publicly 
declared that, though an aged man, he should 
not die before he had seen the Christ,—might 
give a testimony to him under the influence 
of inspiration, expressing itself in that pro- 
phetic and elevated song which he then pour- 
ed forth. 

Verse 29. Depart in peace, §c.—The ex- 
pression is exceedingly beautiful and affect- 
ing. Amodvew is to loose, to let go, after 
a previous detention, from country, home, 
or any other desirable and longed-for place. 
The aged saint had been-detained from that 
heavenly rest for which he had sighed, but 
for the joyful purpose of beholding with his 
eyes what so many “kings and righteous 
men had desired to see, and were not able,” 
—the Christ in the flesh. No sooner then 
does he see the:child than, in a rapture of 
joy, he takes him in his arms, blesses God, 
and welcomes so gracious a token of dismis- 
sal to the kingdom of his Father.. He had 
nothing greater to see on earth; the salva- 
tion of God was manifested; and he now 
hastens to heaven, to watch the scene, and 
enjoy the glorious benefits of this stupendous 
incarnation of the Son of God. . Salvation is 
one of the names of Messiah, Gen. xlix, 18; 
Isaiah xlix, 6; and he is so called as the Au- 
thor of that deliverance of man from guilt, 
sin, and death, of which all.the instances of 
the salvation of the Jews from temporal ca- 
lamities were but the feeble types. 

Verses 31, 32. Prepared before the face. 
—-This preparation, ordination, or arrange- 
ment, expresses the perfection of the Divine 
plan ; complete in all its parts and provisions, 
and ready, upon the fulness of every time and 
season arriving, to display itself, and come 
into efficient operation. Before the face of 
all people, denotes the publicity which was 
now to. be given to this prepared, arranged 
system of salvation; and the event issued, 
according to the prophecy,—the life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of our Saviour ; 
his worship and honour, his Church and peo- 
ple, his Gospel and its ministry, the facts, 
doctrines, hopes, sanctions, and institutions 
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31 Which thou hast prepared before 
the face’ of all people; — 

32 A light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of thy people Israel. 

33 And Joseph and his mother mar- 
velled at those things which were spoken 
of him. : 

34 And Simeon blessed them, and 


of his religion, are all before the world ; not 
confined to the Jews, but spread publicly be- 
fore the face of all mankind, that they may 
be known, and reverenced, and embraced.— 


| Hence it is added, a light to lighten the Gen- 


tiles, and the glory of thy people Israel. 
Christ, before called the Salvation, is now 
called a Light, with reference to Isaiah xlix, 
6, “I will give thee for a light to the Gen- 
tiles, that thou mayest be my salvation to the 
end of the earth.” Some take the words of 
the evangelist to be transposed for pws sbvev 
aig aroxadurLiv, a light of the Gentiles for 
revelation, which does not affect the sense: 
alight is the emblem of an instructer; and 
the effect of teaching is to enlighten: or make’ 
a revelation of truth to the minds of men. 
Verse 34. Set for the fall and rising 
again, §c.—It has been taken for granted, 
without, however, any just ground, that the 
allusion is here to- “‘ the stone of stumbling 
and rock of. offence,” mentioned by the pro- 
phets. But this only perplexes the meaning 
of a very plain passage... Christ was set, ap- 
pointed, by the Divine wisdom, in such a way 
that none but the humble and penitent should: 
be benefited by his mission, and that the 
proud and worldly should have their condem- 
nation increased by it, through no fatality or’ 


predestination, but through their own fault 


and folly, turning that unto “death” which 
was “ordained for life.’ Many in Israel, 
therefore, rejecting his holy doctrines, and’ 
despising the mere spiritualities which he 
offered to them, fell into the guilt of reject- 


ing and erueifying the Son of God, for 


which “wrath came upon them to the utter- 
most.” On the other hand many rose. Our 
translation, rising again, would intimate that. 
the same persons who fell, afterward rose, 
which was not certainly the fact; but avac~ 
racic often signifies @ rising wp, without the 
idea of reiteration. True faith in. Christ 
raises man up from the degradation of sin, 
and that prostrate, spurned, and incurable: 
condition to which he is reduced. by his 
fallen nature and his vicious habits, into the’ 
favour and image of God, the dignity -of 
communion with him, and the lofty hopes of 
immortality and eternal life. . Every Jew, 
when Christ came, had the alternative placed’ 
before him, to fall by unbelief, or to rise by 
faith ; and wherever Christ is preached, the 
same result follows, as to every individual,— 
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said unto Mary his mother, Behold, this 
child is set for the ‘fall and rising again 
of many in Israel ; and for a sign which 
shall be spoken against ; 

35 (Yea, a sword shall pierce through 
thy ewn soul also,) that: the thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed. 

36 And there was one Anna, a pro- 
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phetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the 
tribe of Aser: she was of a great age, 
and had lived with a husband seven years 
from her virginity ; 

37 And she was a widow of about four- 
score and four years, which departed not 
from thé temple, but served God with 
fastings and prayers night and day. 





f Isaiah viii, 14; 


Rom. ix, 32. 





Let no one suppose that he can reject’ the 
Gospel through positive infidelity, or neglect 
it through indifference, and remain’ irrespon- 
sible. . Nor let him assume even, that all 
that cari follow is the loss of some good 
which might otherwise have been secured. 
A positive offence is committed in either 
case against the majesty, the authority, and 
the mercy of God; an offence’ to be signally 
punished, not by the loss of good merely, but 
by the infliction of evil. He that will not 
rise, through the appointed Redeemer, must 
fall beneath the stroke of his vengeance as 
Judge,—a fall of which the terrible disasters 
brought upon the Jewish nation were but the 
faint types, however terrible. 

For a sign which shall be spoken against. 
—The metaphor supposed to be implied here, 
‘“a but or mark to’ be shot at,” is fanciful.— 
The publicity of Christ’s character, his 
claims as God manifest in the flesh, and. the 
public exhibition of his cross, as the only 
ground for man to hope for salvation, with 
the array of public miracles which attésted 
the whole, appear to be comprehended in the 
term sign,—a public representation of some- 
thing remarkable and striking. And this, 
says Simeon, is, or shall be, a sign spoken 
against, or contradicted, and even. blas- 
phemed, as it has been in all ages by Jews, 
Mohammedans, and infidels; and too'often, in 
its more spiritual manifestations, by formal- 
ists and hypocrites, professing a religion 
which they do not understand, and which, 
if they did, they. would contradict and’ hate, 
as, in fact, they do when it is presented to 
them in its true forms of power and purity. 

Verse 35. A sword shall pierce, §c.— 
Words which predicted the poignant, ago- 
nized feelings of the mother when she heard 
the ‘contradiction of sinners” against her 
immaculate Son, saw him hung, and heard 
him taunted, upon the cross. Wounds of 
the mind are often said, in all lancuages, to 
be inflicted by “arrows” and “ swords.”— 
This clause, being addressed to Mary parti- 
cularly, seems rightly regarded as a paren- 
thesis; and what follows, that the thoughts 
of many hearts may be revealed, is con- 
nected with the rejecting of, and speaking 
against Christ, before mentioned. Grotius 
understands the thoughts to mean the real dis 


position, which is indeed true; but diaAoyio'wos | 





signifies the thoughts (so to speak) in ac- 
tion, in a state of disputing, reasoning, and 
forming different conclusions. Nor has any 
thing ever opened the moral state of the 
heart of men, thrown such light upon: the 
actuating principles of human nature, and 
brought every part of the character of men 
of all ranks under such searching and demon- 
strative views, as Christ and his holy Gos- 
pel. ‘The rejection of its truth because of 
its purity ; of its love, because of the confes- 
sion of our helplessness and unworthiness 
which it supposes’; of. its’ trué worship, be- 
cause of its spirituality; and'the hatred it 
has brought upon its meek and benevolent fol- 
lowers, in all ages, for their very devotedness 
to Christ, and their zeal for the salvation of 
others; are all such manifestations of the 
dislike of man to light. and conviction, his 
pride, his carnality, his haughty enmity to 
holiness and holy men, his very: hatred of 
God, as the world had never witnessed be- 
fore. The fact of the’ persecution of this 
Divine religion of Christ, in his followers, 
and the habitual hatred of THE wor~p to his 
true DIscIPLrs, whether that world has worn 
a pagan or a Christian garb, are all circum- 
stances which have revealed the thoughts of 
many hearts, and poured a flvod of light upon 
the fallen state of human nature. 

Verses 36, 37. Anna, a prophetess.—An- 
na, the same as’ Hannah, signifies grace or 
gracious. She is called a prophetess either 
with regard to the spirit of prophecy falling 
upon her at this time; or, like Simeon, she 
was' an instance of its restoration to the 
Jewish Church, a little before the birth of 
Christ, but in exclusive reference, as it seems 
from all the instances, to that event. This 
aged woman had given up herself entirely to 
devotional exercises, being, no doubt, ex- 
empted by her circumstances from any other 
employment. She therefore departed not 
Srom the temple, but was’ present there at 
all the stated services; for this is obviously 
the meaning’ of departing not from the tem- 
ple, and of “dwelling in the courts of the 
Lord’s house ‘for ever,” the wish of David; 
not that she was always in the temple, but at 
the morning and evening service, to which 
she might add some of those occasional ones 
which:were often occurring, as in the case 
of the presentation of our Lord, during which 
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38 And she coming in that instant 
gave thanks likewise unto the Lord, and 
spake of him to all them: that looked for 
redemption in * Jerusalem. 

39 And when they had performed all 
things according to the law of the Lord, 
they returned into Galilee, to their own 
city Nazareth. 

40 And the child grew, and waxed 


* Or, Israel.’ 
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strong in spirit, filled with wisdom: and 
the grace of God was upon him. 

41 Now his parents went to Jerusa- 
lem & every year at.the feast of the pass- 
over. ; 

42 And when he was twelve years old, 
they- went up to Jerusalem after the 
custom of the feast. 

43 And when they had fulfilled the 


g Deut. xvi, 1. 





service she came in. ‘To this. she added 
fastings and. prayers night and day. These 
prayers were her private closet devotions ; 
for at night she would have no access. to the 
temple. 

Verse 38. Gave thanks.—In an inspired, 
prophetic composition, for the birth and 
sight of Messiah, whom she recognized by 
prophetic impulse, or was present while Si- 
meon recognized him, and took him in his 
arms. Her song of praise is not recorded, 
as being perhaps an echo of Simeon’s. And 
she spoke of him no doubt in the same in- 
spired strains to all that looked for redemp- 
tion in Jerusalem, that is, for the Redeemer, 
but with reference, not to Jewish worldly 
views, but to the redemption which he was 
to effect. We thus learn that there was a 
pious remnant in Jerusalem, looking out with 
desire and. confidence for the advent of the 
great salvation of God, the Redeemer pro- 
mised in all their sacred books; and to these 
Anna appears to have paid a joyful visit, 
acquainting them with what she had seen 
and heard in the temple. It is interesting to 
observe, that these pious people appear to 
have had mutual knowledge and pious inter- 
course with each other. They formed at that 
time the true spiritual Church, within the no- 
minal fallen Church, of Jerusalem. And we 
may gather that this number of spiritual per- 
sons was not large; alihough a great deterio- 
ration of the Jewish Church, both in doctrine 
and in manners, appears to have taken place 
during the thirty years which elapsed between 
this event and the entrance of our Lord upon 
his public ministry. 

Verse 40. And the child grew, gc.—Of 
John it was also said that he grew and waxed 
strong in spirit; but of our Lord it is add- 
ed, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God 
was upon him. Some commentators refer 
the last clause to the beauty of his form.. So 
Campbell, “ adorned with a Divine graceful- 
ness ;” and Wetstein before him. ‘Ka erat 
venustas, et dignitas forme in puero, ut omnes 
intelligerent a Deo ita ornatum esse.” But 
the expression is not grace simply, which 
has a large signification; but the grace of 
God was upon him, which cannot be under- 
stood of a corporeal endowment, but of the 
special favour of God, and all the moral con- 








sequences which result from it. Beside, 
from the total silence of the Gospels on the 
subject, it would not seem that, when Christ 
had entered upon his ministry, his personal 
appearance exhibited any thing remarkable. 
Under strong excitement it probably did, as 
when he drove the traders out of the temple; 
and when unbending himself in more familiar 
intercourse with his beloved disciples, what 
we call expression, but which differs from 
form, was in-him, no doubt, like himself, 
peculiar, and in its effect most influential. 
But generally he appeared on a level with 
the common order of men; and if so when 
grown up and in his ministry, there seems 
no reason to assume that he should, as to 
aspect and manner, be endowed. in infancy 
and youth with a distinguishing gracefulness 
and elegance. The words of the text are in- 
finitely more important, as they prove that 
from infancy the Holy Spirit was the tutor 
of.the human mind of Christ ; that he endow- 
ed it with his own gifts; filled 1t with wis- 
dom, not at once,—for “he grew in wisdom” 
as well as “ stature,”—but as the strength and 
capacity of the faculties of the human mind, 
subject, no doubt, as ours, to the control and, 
limitation of the progressive growth and 
vigour of the body, admitted ; suggested the 
subjects of his holy musings; fixed the strong 
and infallible principles of all truth in his 
judgment ; and carried them into exact appli- 
cation in his meditations, as fit subjects were 
presented to him; enriched his imagination 
with imagery the most appropriate as the 
dress of truth; gave the purest taste; and 
kindled in equal proportion with all these 
lights of the intellect the fire of the affec- 
tions; and thus rendered THE MAN, when 


‘mature, fully fitted for that. perfect but 


mysterious intercourse with the Divinrry 
within, which existed in a degree from the 
first; but which was probably established in 
all its ruLNess when the Holy Spirit com- 
pleted his. work as to the human nature, and 
at his baptism “‘descended and rested upon 
him,” in that plenitude which is described to 
be “ without measure.” 

Verse 42. Twelve years old.—The males 
were obliged to go up to Jerusalem at the 
three great feasts, the passover, pentecost, 
and the tabernacles. That it is stated to be 
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days, as they returned, the child Jesus 
tarried behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph 
and his mother knew not of it. 

44 But they, supposing him to have 
been in the company, went a day’s jour- 
ney ; and they sought him among their 
kinsfolk and acquaintance: 

45 And when they found him not, they 
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turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking 
him. 

46 And it came to pass, that after three 
days they found him in the temple, sitting 
in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions. 

47 And all that heard him were aston- 
ished at his understanding and answers. 





the custom of Joseph and Mary to go to 
Jerusalem every year to the passover might 
seem to be superfluous; but as women only 
went up at the feast of the passover, and that 
as to them was purely voluntary, as the Jew- 
ish writers expressly inform us, the practice 
of Mary in going up at this feast regularly 
with Joseph is probably mentioned as a proof 
of her piety; and also to mark the feast, of 
which mention is about to be made, to be the 
passover, since Mary was present at it. 
The’ male children did not come fully under 
“the yoke of the law,” as to fasting and 
other religious exercises, and attendance at 
the feasts, until thirteen years of age. 
Hence it is said in Zohar, “ He that is wor- 
thy at thirteen years of age is called a son of 
the congregation of Israel.” But the Jews 
laudably began at a much earlier period to 
accustom their children to religious obser- 
vances ; they made them fast at as ‘early an 
age as they could bear it, until at twelve 
years they could fast a whole day; and they 
took their young children with them to the 
synagogues, “that they might be ready in the 
commandments.” ‘That our Lord was taken 
to the feast of the passover a year before he 
was legally obliged to be present, was an in- 
dication of the piety of the parents, and of 
his own respect for the public institutions of 
teligion. 

Verse 43. Fulfilled the days.—The seven 
days of unleayened bread; so that they 
remained throughout the whole duration of 
the feast, which they were not bound to do. 


Knew not of it-—The custom was to tra-. 


vel in companies; relations, neighbours, and 
townspeople, choosing to consort together 
for protection and convenience. _ In this way 
they travelled a day’s journey from Jerusa- 
lem; and as the ¢uvodsa, or caravan, was large, 
and they had many “kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance in it,” they were under no alarm‘ at the 
absence of their son, till the day’s journey was 
completed, and the family groups would be 
collected for the evening meal. | 

Verses 46,47, After three days they found 
him.—This, ‘according to the Jewish mode 
of reckoning time, is equivalent to, on the 
third day. ‘They had journeyed one day 
from, Jérusalem, on the second they travelled 
back, and on the third they found him. 
« In the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
doctors.—The temple includes its courts, 
which were collectively so called. Here 





were the sanhedrim, which consisted of 
seventy-two members with the nasi or presi- 
dent at their head, and the Father of the 
court, Adb-beth-din, on his right hand. This 
sat in the room Gazith. ‘Then there was 
the lesser council of twenty-three judges, 
which sat in the gate of the court of Israel ; 
and another council which sat in the gate of 
the court of the Gentiles. There was:also a 
synagogue in the temple called the great 
synagogue, to which several celebrated doc- 
tors were attached. -Lightfoot has adduced 
examples to show that it was permitted and 
customary in any of these assemblies of doc- 
tors, of learned scribes and rabbins, to pro- 
pose questions concerning the law. These 
courts were also open, and there was gene- 
rally a full audience of the people. ‘Those 
who’ questioned, and those who answered, 
did it before the public. ‘The doctors of ‘this 
time at Jerusalem were 6f great celebrity. 
There was Hillel, and Shammai;* one the 
president, the other the vice-president of the 
sanhedrim, who had each authority enough 
to: divide the whole body of the learned into 
two schools: on the interpretation of the law 
of divorce. Simeon, the son of Hillel, was 
also a distinguished man; and Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel, the author of the Chaldee paraphrase ; 
and several others, noted in the subsequent 
writings of the Jews, as among their wisest 
and. greatest authorities. The sanhedrim 
sat in a semicircle; and before them sat the 
disciples of the wise men in rows. But our 
Lord was found sitting in the midst of the 
doctors; having, probably, through admira- 
tion of the wisdom he had shown in the com- 
mencement of the conversation, been -called 
up and placed there as a mark of honour. 

. Hearing them, and asking questions.— 
They were employed in controversies and - 
determinations, during which the disciples 
of the rabbins were permitted to ask ques- 
tions to gain information. It would seem 
also that this was allowed to any one, as our 
Lord was not the scholar of any rabbi; and 
indeed the Jewish doctors were pleased to be 
interrogated, and placed’ their fame upon the. 
readiness and skill with which they answer- 
ed questions. ‘They also often chose to com- 
municate knowledge by asking’ questions of 
their disciples, thereby suggesting trains’ of 
thought, calling their powers into exercise, 
and taking occasion from their replies to form 
other questions to lead at length to the right 
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48 And when they saw him, they were 
amazed: and his mother said unto him, 
Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? 
behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing. 

49 And he said unto them, How is it 
that ye sought me? wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business ? 


conclusion. Our Lord heard the debates and 
the divisions of the doctors, probably the 
questions of some of their disciples, and the 
answers given. He also put in his questions, 
was answered, and was himself questioned ; 
so that the attention of all was strongly fixed 
upon him; and all that heard him were asto- 
nished at his understanding in the law, and 
the Scriptures in general, and at his an- 
swers, those which he gave to the questions 
proposed to him. The common notion of his 
disputing in the temple with the doctors, is 
unwarranted by the history, Nothing strict- 
ly controversial seems to have arisen; but 
the subjects were such as to unfold so much 
of that ‘wisdom with which he was filled,” 
such deep and comprehensive views of sacred 
subjects, as at once astonished the assembly 
and engaged their good will. 

Verse 48. They were amazed, gc.—Camp- 
bell’s, attempt to connect this with the fore- 
going, and thus transfer the amazement from 
the parents to the auditors, is ingenious, but 
not solid. His parents were not amazed at 
his wisdom, like the rest; because they knew 
it; but at finding him, not only among the 
auditors of Jewish doctors in the sanhedrim, 
but placed honourably in the midst of them, 
and exciting their admiration by his’ answers. 

Thy father and I.—So she calls Joseph, 
as being his father by marriage and adoption, 
and so popularly called, as with us. Still 
more emphatically so among the Jews, whose 
maxim was, “ Not he that begets, but he that 
brings up, is the father.” So great a stress 
did they lay on education. 

Verses 49-52. How is it that ye sought 
me?—A. mild reproof for their too great 
anxiety, since, knowing who he was, they 
might have been persuaded of his safety.— 
This was, however, the predominance of na- 
tural affection, not of doubt. Waist ye not, 
knew ye not, ye ought to have considered, 
that I came into the world to accomplish the 
special will and great designs of God, in hu-. 
man redemption. Of this, intimation had 
been given them in the angelic visions they 
had had before his birth, and in the import 
of the name Jesus, a Saviour, which, by Di- 
vine command, as a DESCRIPTIVE name, they 
had given him. Thus he intimated to them 
that they ought to have stood prepared for 
his acting in reference to the accomplishment 
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50 And they understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them. “ 

51 And he went down with them, and 
came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them: but his mother kept all these say- 
ings in her heart. 

52 And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
* stature, and in favour with God and man. 





* Or, age. 





of that will,.and not to be surprised if his 
conduct should appear extraordinary. That 
I must be about my Father’s business. The 
sentence is elliptical, sv tors sou wu)pos ov. 
The Syriac version has, “in my Father’s 
house ;” and in this sense the words are 
taken by several of the fathers. Examples 
also of the same form appear in Esther vii, 
9, ev Tog Awav, in the house of Haman; 
and in Josephus, ev ross Koscoupsg, in Ce- 
sar’s house. But the objection to this inter- 
pretation is, that it gives no’ reason why his 
parents ought not to have sought him sorrow- 
ing, or the very insufficient and improbable one 
that they had no need to have sought him 
elsewhere than in the temple, where they 
ought to have concluded he would be, as the 
house of his Father. Our translators there- 
fore have supposed the ellipsis to be supplied 
with apayyacs, and properly render it about 
my Father’s business ; and unquestionably the 
phrase sivas ev ri signifies 4o be engaged in 
any occupation, and that both in classical and 
Hellenistic writers, of which Philo and the 
LXX. furnish examples. And thus the réa- 
son given is apt and convincing; it became 
him to prefer doing the will of God to all 
other considerations. That his parents un- 
derstood not the saying, intimates that they 
did not understand its full import; they saw 
not how this circumstance was a performing 
of his Father’s business, or what was its pre- 
cise connection with the great end of his 
coming into the world. But Mary kept all 
these sayings in her heart; and to her at 
length was given the joyful satisfaction of 
being able fully to comprehend the deepest 
meaning of every thing he had said, although 
fora long time veiled in mystery, by com- 
paring his remembered sayings, first with 
that course of remarkable events which in a 
few years were constantly opening to her 
observation, and then with the whole grand 
series, including the resurrection and ascen- 
sion. ‘To us, indeed, also the import of this 
saying is largely laid open. To be sowing 
the seeds of heavenly wisdom in the Jewish 
council, and in the disciples of the doctors 
who were present, and in the hearts of the 
wondering lrearers,—who would be the more 
attracted to the truth which was uttered, 
through the youth of him that so gravely, yet 
modestly, declared it,—agreed with, and in- 
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deed explained, the spirituality of his mission. 
This was to be about his Father’s business, 
teaching the ignorant, correcting the erring, 


and confirming truth where it was already 


apprehended. We also see, through the in- 
teresting opening which this account makes 
into the history of his youth, how perfect a 
unity and consistency runs through the whole 
life of the blessed Saviour; and how com- 
pletely, in every age, it accorded with a sin- 
less character, and the fact of the union of 
the Divine with the human nature. He had 
not then entered upon his office as Teacher ; 
but it is clear what were the subjects which 
at this early period occupied his thoughts, 
and with what serious interest he was prepar- 
ing for his great work of “teaching and 
preaching the kingdom of God.” 

Was subject to them.—Not only regarded 
them with dutiful reverence, but, as the 
early fathers teach, and which is indeed pro- 
bable, worked at his father’s business, and 
under his direction assisted in the support of 
the family. Three times every year he 
_ would, however, go up to the feasts at Jeru- 
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salem; but we never read of his frequenting 
the council or courts again, or exhibitingan 

thing remarkable. ‘Thus the veil of m 
was again drawn around him, saving that 
are informed that he grew in wisdom and in 
stature, or age; meaning that with his age 
his wisdom became still more conspicuous ; 
and in favour with God and man; all who 
knew him showing the greatest affection and 
veneration for. him—perhaps all the people 
of Nazareth ; for as yet he had not begun his 
ministry, he had not preached against their 
formality and other vices, he had not be- 
come their faithfulreprover. When he took 
that office, they sought his life! All the8e 
interesting particulars which Luke alone 
has recorded, and those concerning John 
Baptist, he doubtless collected from those’ 
diligent inquiries and conversations with 
“eye witnesses,” which he tells us in his 
preface he made on these subjects. He had 
the opportunity, not only of conversing with 
different apostles, as Peter and James, but 
Tee ree with Mary, the mother of our 
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I The preaching and baptism of John: 15 his testimony of Christ. 20 Herod imprisoneth 


John. 
Christ from Joseph upward, 


1 Now in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judea, and Herod bein 
* tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip 
tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of 





CHAPTER III. Verse 1. The fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar.—Reck- 
oning from ‘his being made colleague with 
Augustus in the empire. Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judea. After the death 
of Herod the Great, Archelaus succeeded 
to Judea; but he was deposed by Augustus, 
and thenceforth Judea was governed by his 
procurators. Pilate was the fourth procura- 
tor in succession, and held that office about 
ten years. He was appointed about a year 
before John the Baptist began his ministry. 

Herod being tetrarch of Galilee.—See the 
note on Matt. ii, 1. This was Herod Anti- 
pas, the same that married Herodias, slew 
John the Baptist, and to whom our Lord was 
sent by Pilate to be examined, Luke xxiii, 
6, 7. Philp, the tetrarch of Iturea and 
Trachonitis, countries which lay between 
the land of Israel and Syria, was the brother 
of Herod, and rightful husband of Herodias, 
and father of the daughter of Herodias, who 
danced before Herod, and pleased ‘him so as 


21 Christ baptized, receiveth testimony from heaven. 








23 The age and genealogy of 


Trachonitis, and Lysanias the tetrarch 
of Abilene, 

2 Annas and Caiaphas being the high 
priests, the word of God came unto John 
the son of Zacharias in the wilderness. 





to draw from him the rash vow which led to 
the murder of the holy John. Adilene, in 
Ceelo-Syria, was a part of the domains of 
Herod the Great, and was, on the death of 
Herod, given to Lysanias, a descendant of a 
former proprietor, from whom it had been 
taken away by Antony. 

Verse 2.. Annas and Caiaphas being high 
priests.—Annas was made: high priest and 
deposed by the Romans. ‘Three of his sons 
were put into that office in succession, and 
then his. son-in-law Caiaphas, who continued 
high priest throughout the administration of 
Pilate. But Annas had still the honorary 
title of “ high priest,” though deposed, and 
was a man of great rank andinfluence among 
the Jews. . “ 

The word of the Lord came unto John.— 
Having been trained up by communion. with 
God, in the solitudes of the wilderness, the 
word of the Lord came to him, the com- 
mand of God was laid upon him, by voice or 
vision, or some other mode of, Divine mani- 


A. D. 26. 







about Jordan, preaching the baptism of 
entance for the remission of sins ; 

4 As it is written in the book of the 
words of Esaias the prophet, saying, 
> The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight. 

5 Every valley shall be filled, and 
every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low; and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough ways shall be 
made smooth ; 

6 And all flesh shall see the salvation 
of God. ar 

7 Then said he to the multitude that 
came forth to-be baptized of him, ¢O 
generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come ? 

- 8 Bring forth therefore fruits * worthy 
of repentance, and begin not to say with- 
in yourselves, We have Abraham to our 
father: for I say unto you, That God is 





a Matt. iii, 1.—b Isaiah xl, 3—c Matt. iu, 7. 
* Or, meet for. 
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3. * And he came into all the country | able of these stones to raise up. children 


unto Abraham. . 

9 And now also the axe is laid unto’ 
the root of the trees: every tree therefore 
which bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down; and cast into the fire. - 

- 10 And the people asked him, saying, 
What shall we do then ? rien ge 

11 He answereth and saith unto them, 
4 He that hath two coats let him impart 
to him that hath none; and he that hath 
meat, let him do likewise. 

12 Then came also publicans to: be 
baptized, and said unto him, Master, what 
shall we do? 

13-And he said unto them, Exact no 
more than that which is appointed you. 

14 And the soldiers likewise demand- 
ed of him, saying, And what shall we do ? 
And he said unto them, ¢ Do violence to 
no man, neither accuse any falsely ; and 
be content with your wages. 

15 And as the people were $in ex- 





d James ii, 15; 1John iii, 17.—t{ Or, put no man in 
fear.—t Or, allowance —§ Or, in suspense. 


ae 





festation, to commence his mission; and with 
that commenced the doctrine he was to 
preach, and the testimony he was to hear to 
the Christ, which were fully revealed to 
him; together with other particulars which 
suppose a very distinct and explicit commu- 
nication. f 

The account which St. Luke gives of the 
preaching of John differs not from that in 
St. Matthew, chap. ili, om which see the 
notes. In the tenth and following verses 
this evangelist introduces some new circum- 
stances. 

Verse 11. What shall we do then?— 
‘These were probably the truly penitent, who 
asked advice as to their conduct, especially 
as to bringing forth ‘‘fruits meet for re- 
pentanee;” and he commends to them the 
cultivation of a benevolent and liberal spirit ; 
which would be most unequivocally express- 
ed by giving clothing to the naked, and 
bread to the hungry: for the precept 1s not 
to be taken literally, as though it were a 
crime to have. two coats; but as teaching 
that from our abundance the wants of others 
are to be supplied, and that there can be no 

true repentance’ where there is no renuncia- 
tion of a selfish and unfeeling covetousness. 

Verses 12, 13.. The publicans.—Many of 
those had been wrought upon by his preach- 
ing, and naturally ask his advice also, as to 
their particular conduct. He does not in his 
reply affirm the occupation to be unlawful, as 
many of the Jews thought, for governments 
snust be upheld by tribute, and that must be 








collected; but they were exposed to great 
temptations from the practices of their fel- 
lows, from the low standard of rectitude 
which existed among them, and from favour- _ 
able opportunities to practise injustice; and he 
therefore made it the test of their sincerity, 
the “fruit meet for repentance” in their 
case, that they should exact no more than 
was appointed them; that is, appointed by 
law, or fixed by the authority of the supreme 
power. : 

Verse 14. Ihe soldiers—These were 
most probably the soldiers of Herod ; for the 
Roman soldiers were little likely to go to his 
baptism. Many of these also had been 
touched with a sense of their sins under his 
preaching, and, like the publicans, came to 
be baptized. ‘They also’ asked for practical 
direction in thatnew state and profession into 
which the baptism of John had introduced 
them; and here it has often been justly 
remarked, that he does not exhort them to 
abandon a military life, as inconsistent with 
piety and godliness, but simply prohibits 
those vices which the licentiousness’ of the 
soldiery in those days most encouraged. 
They were therefore to do violence to no 
man; that is, to put no man in fear, as the 
word signifies, either from wanton: cruelty, 
or in order to-extort property by threats of 
violence ; nor accuse any falsely, in order to 
obtain reward for a seeming zeal in the dis- 
charge of duty, or to share in the fines and 
confiscations inflicted upon suspected per- 
sons; and be content with your wages 
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pectation, and all men * mused in their 
hearts of John, whether he were the 
Christ, or not ; 

16 John answered, saying unto them 
all, ¢I indeed baptize you with water ; 
but one mightier than.I cometh, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to unloose : he shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire: — 

17 Whose fan as in his hand, and he 
will throughly purge his floor, and will 
gather the wheat into: his garner ; but the 
chaff he will burn with fire unquenchable. 

18 And many other things in his ex- 
hortation preached he unto the people. 

19 ‘But Herod the tetrarch, being 





* Or, reasoned, or, debated.—e Matt. iii, 11.—f Matt. 
xiv, 3, 





owvie, which includes meat, money, and 
all lawful perquisites. 

Verse 15. The people were-in expectation, 
gc.—St. Juke hastens to conclude his 
account of John, that he may without in- 
terruption pursue that of Christ: He ex- 
presses here, in few words, what St. John 
has dwelt more largely upoh in the beginning 
of his Gospel. The impression of John’s 
appearance and ministry was so great, that 
for some time the minds of men were in ex- 
pectation,—they looked out for some farther 
developement of John’s character, being in 
suspense whether he might not be the 
Christ. On this point they mused, or rea- 
soned in their hearts, until John answered, 
made an explicit declaration in answer to the 
priests sent from Jerusalem to ask him, 
“Who art thou?” St. Luke omits this cir- 
cumstance, but gives the material part of 
John’s disclaimer, and his testimony to 
Jesus. 

Verse 16. Iindeed baptize you with water, 
. &ce.—See the note on Matt. iii, 11. 

Whose fan ws in his hand, gc.—See the 
note on Matt. iii, 12. 

Verses 19, 20. Herod the tetrarch being 
reproved.—See note on Matt. xiv, 3,4. St. 
Luke adds that the faithful John reproved 
Herod, not merely for marrying Herodias, 
but for all the evils he had done: 'That is, 
he had habitually reproved him, as often pro- 
bably as he had access to’ him, which ap- 
pears not to have been infrequent. And for 
a time his reproofs were not wholly lost, nor 
were they malignantly resented till the 
darling sin, the choice and favourite lust was 
touched, till the incestuous marriage with his 
brother Philip’s wife was denounced. Then 
indeed Herod added this evil above all, that 
he shut up John in prison; which was a sin, 
not only of injustice against man, but a crime 
against God, whose prophet John was; and 
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reproved by him for Herodias his brother 
Philip’s wife, and for all the evils which 
Herod had done, — = 

20-Added yet this above all, that he 
shut up John in prison. 

21 Now when all. the people were 
baptized, Sit came to pass, that Jesus 
also being baptized, and praying, the 
heaven was opened, 

22 And the Holy Ghost descended in 
a bodily shape like a dove upon him, and 
a voice came from heaven, which said, 
Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am 
well pleased. 

23 And Jesus himself began to be 
about thirty years of age, being (as, was 





g Matt. iii, 13. 


it proved the occasion of a still greater sin 
than even this;.for the imprisonment led 
finally to .his murder, which Herod does not 
appear at first to have the least intended. 
Thus sin draws on. sin, in rapid and frightful 
increase ! 

Verse 21. Now when ail the people, gc. 
—Not that our Lord Was baptized publicly 
when others were baptized." That was pri- 
vate between him and John; but the meaning 
is, that at the period when John’s ministry 
excited the most attention, when multitudes 
were coming to him to be baptized in Jordan, 
that is, in the early period of it, Christ went 
and submitted to that ordinance also. On 
our Lord’s baptism, see the notes on Matt. 
iii, 13-17. 

Verse 23. Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age, §c.—It has been much 
disputed by. critics, whether these words, 
which are somewhat indefinite, indicate that 
our Lord was then entering his thirtieth 
year, or had completed it. Grotius contends 
that woe: often expresses excess as well as 
deficiency, and that it here implies that 
Christ came to his baptism a few days after 
the birth day of thirty complete years.— 
Lightfoot, on the contrary, observes that the 


recurrent year, however lately begun, was ’ 


reckoned as a year in a person’s age, and 
that opyousvog, joined with wos, shows that 
he was beginning tobe as it were thirty, or 
just past his twenty-ninth year. Many more 
recent critics take the sense to be, “And 
Jesus himself beginning, or when beginning 
(to teach) was about thirty years of age,” 
which assumes an ellipsis of didacxew. The 
notion that the period of admission into the 
Jewish priesthood, which was thirty years 
complete, was respected at the time in which 
our Lord began his public ministry, has per- 
haps no foundation ; and the principal reason 


of recording the age of Christ was to show © 


* , , 
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supposed) the son of Joseph, which was 
the son of Heh, ’ 
- 24 Which was the son of Matthat, 
which was. the son of Levi; which was 
the son of Melchi, which was the son of 
Janna, which was the son of Joseph, 

_ 25 Which was the son of Mattathias, 
which was the son of Amos, which was 
the son of Naum, which was the son of 
Esli, which was the son of Nagge, 

26 Which was the son of Maath, which 
was the son of Mattathias, which was the 
son of Semei, which was the son of Joseph, 
which was the son of Juda, ; 

27 Which was the son of Joanna, which 
was the son of Rhesa, which was the son 
of Zorobabel, which was the son of 
Salathiel, which was the son of Neri, 

28 Which was the son of Melchi, 
which was the son of Addi, which was 
the son of Cosam, which was the son of 
Elmodam, which was the son of Er, 

29 Which was the son of Jose, which 
was the son of Eliezer, which was the 
son of Jorim, which was the son of Mat- 
that, which was the son of Levi, 

30 Which was the sor of Simeon, 
which was the son of Juda, which was 
the son of Joseph, which was the son of 
Jonan, which was the son of Eliakim, 

31 Which was the son of Melea, 
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which was the son of Menan, which 
was the son of Mattatha, which was the 
son of Nathan, which was the son of 
David, ’ ae 

32 Which was the son of Jesse, which 
was the son of Obed, which was the son 
of Booz, which was the son of Salmon, 
which was the son of Naasson, 

33 Which was the son of Aminadab, 
which was the son of Aram, which was 
the son of Esrom, which was the son of 
Phares, which was the son of Juda, 

34 Which was the son of Jacob, which 
was the son of Isaac, which was the son 
of Abraham, which was the son of Thara, 
which was the son of Nachor, 

35 Which was the son of Saruch, 
which was the son of Ragau, which was 
the son of Phalec, which was the son of 
Heber, which was the son of Sala, | 

36 Which was the son of Cainan, 
which was the son of Arphaxad, which 
was the son of Sem, which was the son 
of Noe, which was the son of Lamech, 

37 Which was the son of Methusala, 
which was the son of Enoch, which was 
the son of Jared, which was the son of 
Maleleel, which was the son of Cainan, 

38 Which was the son of Enos, which 
was the son of Seth, which was the son 
of Adam, which was the son of God. 





that he was in the vigour of life; that he 
neither commenced his ministry when inex- 
perienced, nor when his faculties had begun 
to suffer from age. Still it is likely that 
Jewish notions were not altogether disre- 
garded, and that, as they thought thirty 
years to be the most fitting period for enter- 
ing upon public offices, this was_conformed 
to both in the case of John and Jesus; and 
with reference to this impression it was re- 
eérded. The werds, after all the criticism 
expended upon them, appear simply to mean 
that our Lord, at the time of his baptism, 
was just entering upon the completion of 
thirty years, sivou merely being supplied after 
CLPXOMEVOS. 

"ee was. supposed.—This was the general 
belief; the account of the miraculous con- 
ception not being made public, but reserved 
in the breasts of Joseph and Mary. When 
it was first declared does not appear. The 
absence of all allusion to it in the subsequent 
history of the Gospel, makes it probable that 
it was not declared even to the disciples 
themselves, so that they as well as others 
supposed him to be the son of Joseph as 








well as Mary, and that it was one of those 
things which Mary kept in her heart, under 
Divine directiop, till after the resurrection 
from the dead. The previous publication of it 
must have exposed her to numerous and often 
captious interrogatories after Christ had en- 
tered upon his ministry ; and when there was 
so much division of opinion respecting him, 
with his enemies, it might have exposed her 
to some danger, or* placed her, at least, in 
very trying circumstances. These consi- 
derations make it strongly probable, that this 
fact was not made known to any during the 
life of Christ. St. Luke, however, by his 
qualifying clause, beng AS WAS SUPPOSED, 
the son of Joseph, shows that it had been 
among the earliest facts made known to the 
first disciples after the ascension, and was, 
without doubt, received. Hence it makes a 
part of two of the Gospels, St. Matthew's 
and St. Luke’s. On the genealogy of our 
Lord, see the notes on Matt. i, 2. 

Verse 38. Which was the son of God.— 
Adam is so called, as having no human fa- 
ther, and not being begotten, but created im- 
mediately by the Divine power. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


1 The temptation and fasting of Christ. 13 He overcometh the devil: 14 beginneth to preach, 


16 The people of Nazareth admire his gracious words. 


33 He cureth one possessed of a devil, 


38 Peter’s mother-in-law, 40 and divers other sick persons. 41 The devils acknowledge Christ, 


and aye reproved for it. 


1 Anp *Jesus being full of the Holy 
Ghost returned from Jordan, and was led 
| by the Spirit into the wilderness, 

2 Being forty days tempted of the 
devil. And in those days he did eat 
nothing : and when they were ended, he 
afterward hungered., 

3 And the devil said unto him, If thou 
be: the Son of God,. command this stone 
that it be made bread. : 

4 And Jesus answered him, saying, It 
is written, That man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word of God. 

5 And the devil taking him up into a 
high mountain, showed unto him all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time. 

6 And the devil said unto him, All this 
power will I give thee, and the glory of 
them: for that is delivered unto me ; and 
to whomsoever I will I give it. 

7 If thoy therefore wilt * worship me, 
all shall be thine. 

8 And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Get thee behind me, Satan: for it 
is written, Thou shal worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. 





43 He preacheth through the cities. 


9 And he brought him to Jerusalem, 
and set him on a pinnacle of the temple, 
and said unto him, If thou be the Son of 
God, cast thyself down from hence : 

10 For it is written, He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee : 

11 And in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone. 

12, And Jesus answering said unto 
him, It is said, Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God... 

_ 13 And when the devil had ended all 
the temptation, he departed from him for 
a season. 

14 4 And Jesus returned in the pow- 
er of the Spirit into Galilee: and there 
went out a fame of him through all the 
region round about. 

15 And he taught in their synagogues, 
being glorified of all. 

16  »And he came to Nazareth, 
where he had been brought up: and, as 
his custom was, he went into the syna- 
gogue\on the Sabbath day, and stood up 
for to read. , 

17 And there was delivered unto him 





"a Matt. iv, 1.—* Or, fall down before me. 


b Matt. xiii, 54. 





CHAPTERIV. Verse 2. Being forty 
days tempted.—St. Matthew places the 
temptations which are recorded at the close 
of the forty days; but,it follows from his 
account that there must have been previous 
temptations, since it was for this purpose,that 
our Lord was led by the Spirit into the wil. 
derness. Hence, there is no djscrepancy in 
the accounts. St. Luke also varies the order 
of the specific temptations of which an ac- 
count is given; but as nothing depends upon 
the mere circumstance of their successjon, 
the order became a matter of indifference, 
On our Lord’s temptation, see the notes on 
Matt. iv, 1-11. . 

Verse 16. As his custom was, he went 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day.— 
Let it be obseryed, that to attend the public 
worship of God, on the Sabbath, in the syna- 
gogue, was Tur custom of our Lord; so that 
the obligation of this duty upon us cannot be 
questioned. On synagogues, see note on 
Matt. iv, 23, 








And stood up for to read.—By this action 
he signified his desire to read the lesson for 
the day, which any might do to whom the 
book was delivered, but not without leave of 
the ruler of the synagogue ; for so the Jew- 
ish rule runs, according to Maimonides: 
‘“A reader may not read until the chief of 
the congregation bids him read.” It was the 
custoin to stand at the reading of the law 
and the prophets. Every Sabbath day, the 
Jews say, seven persons read,—a priest, a 
Levite, and five Israelites. 

Verses 17, 20. There was delivered ta 
him the book of the Prophet Esaias.—This 
would be done at the bidding of the president, 
by the chazan, one of the ministers of the 
synagogue. T’he sacred books were taken 
out of the chest in which they were deposited 
with great reverence, It would seem by the 
book of Isaiah being delivered to Christ, that 
each book was kept separately; no doubt for 
convenience of reference, and also for hold- 
ing in the hand, as they were written on 


ie 
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the book of the Prophet Esaias. And 
when he had opened the book, he found 
the place where it was written, 

18 ©The Spirit of the Lord zs upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent me 
to heal the broken hearted, to preach de- 





c Isaiah, 





skins and rolled up. And when he had 
opened, literally “unrolled,” the book, he 
found the place where it was written; a 
mode of expression whichintimates that it was 
not the portion assigned to be read for the 
day. The sections or lessons of the law 
were, it would seem, read with great exact- 
ness; but in the prophets, the reader might 
read less than the portion appointed, or even 
turn to another place, if thought applicable. 
Here our Lord reads only a few verses, and 
those out of the order, and makes them the 
text of a discourse. Liberty of expounding 
and exhorting in the synagogues was allowed 
to qualified persons, and creditable strangers, 
by consent of the ruler; and when our Lord 
gave the signal of his wish to read, by stand- 
ing up, he might include in it a desire to ex- 
pound also; for having closed the book, and 
returned it to the minister, he sat down, as 
the manner of the Jewish doctors was, when 
they taught or preached, understanding that 
he had the consent of the president to com- 
ment upon the passage, as well as to read it. 
‘The passage he had selected from Isaiah, they 
all knew related to the Messiah, for in that 
their interpreters were universally agreed; 
and as he had already preached largely 
throughout Galilee, and spoken and acted im 
the character of Messiah, the eyes of all them 
in the synagogue were fastened upon hyn, in 
eager expectation as to what use he might 
make of the passage, or whether he would 
apply it to himself. 

Verses 18, 19. To the poor.—In the He- 
brew, it is the meek, but St. Luke follows the 
LXX. The words, however, come, from 
the same root; and spiritual poverty, or 
lowliness and humility of mind is intended. 
Not indeed, as Bishop Horsley well observes, 
that the figurative sense is to exclude the 
literal; “‘ for the Christian revelation is em- 
phatically glad tidings to the poor,” as it 
opens to them without respect of persons the 
same glorious hopes as to the most exalted. 
Still even these must become “ poor in 
spirit” before they can obtain the true riches. 
The broken hearted are the contrite and 
penitent, who are truly healed by pardoning 
mercy, and the assurance of the remission 
of sins by the comforting testimony of the 
Holy Spirit. Persons oppressed also with 
great trouble of mind, arising from outward 
afflictions, are not excluded. With such, 
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liverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, 

19 To preach the acceptable year of 


‘the Lord. 


20 And he closed the book, and he 
gave it again to the minister, and sat 


chap. lxi, 1. 


if they bring their case to Christ in prayer, 
he tenderly sympathizes, grants support 
and solace; and by the influences of his 
grace he turns the sorrows of life into the 
means of healing the soul. To preach de- 
liverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, is also to be understood 
figuratively of our redemption from the cap- 
tivity of our spiritual enemies. Instead of 
recovery of sight to the blind, which is the 
reading of the LXX., the Hebrew is, and 
freedom to those bound in prison; which is 
but a repetition of. the preceding clause. 
The LXX. probably followed a different 
reading; or, since it was not uncommon in 
the east te put out the eyes of prisoners, they 
took the repetition of the Hebrew to express 
captivity in its harshest forms, and so con- 
cluded the captives spoken of, like Samson, 
to have been deprived of sight, and put to 
mean and wasting labours. The deliverance 
of the demoniacs from the bondage of Satan, 
by our merciful Redeemer, and the opening 
the eyes of those actually deprived of natural 


sight, were fulfilments of this illustrious pro- | 


phecy; but only in a primary and inferior 
sense, as these were visible rypEs, and most 
certain PLEDGES, of the power of the Saviour 
to rescue us from the greater calamities of 
spiritual thraldom, blindness, and degradation. 
The Chaldee paraphrase interprets the last 
clause thus, “'To the prisoners, Be ye re- 
vealed to the light ;” which in substance 
agrees with the LXX., since to be brought 
out of constant darkness may be said to be a 
recovery of sight to the blind. The allusion 
in this case will be not to the custom of put- 
ting out the eyes of prisoners, but to that of 
confining them in pits and dark dungeons. 
Hence the Messiah, in Isaiah xlix, 9, is 
appointed to “say to the prisoners, Go 
forth; to them that are in parKNess, Show 
yourselves.” The next clause, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, worn down 
and wounded by the weight of their chains, 
is still a heightened representation of the 
miserable condition of the captives. This 
clause is not, however, either in the present 
copies of the Hebrew or Septuagint. The 
same words occur in the LXX., Isaiah lviii, 
6. Topreach, proclaim, xépugas, the accept- 
able year of the Lord. An acceptable time 
is a season in which God shows himself gra- 
cious and benign; and there is here an allu- 
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down. And the eyes of all them that 
were in the synagogue were fastened on 
him. te 

21 And:he began, to say unto them, 
This day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears. ; 

22 And all bare him witness, and won- 
dered at the gracious words which pro- 
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ceeded out of his mouth. And they said, 
Is not this Joseph’s son ? 

23 And he said unto them, Ye will 
surely say unto me this proverb, Physi- 
cian, heal thyself: whatsoever we have 
heard done in Capernaum, do also here 
in thy country. 

24 And he said, Verily I say unto you, 





sion to the year of jubilee, when all debts 
were cancelled, inheritances restored, and 
freedom. given to all Hebrew bondsmen. 
This interesting political institution, equally 
marked by wisdom and benevolence, and 
which, when once proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet, filled the whole land with joy and 
gladness, and was, to those especially who 
were to partake its benefits, an acceptable 
and most grateful time, was the type of the 
Gospel age of deliverance and restoration, 
and was therefore so used by the prophet, 
and quoted by our Lord. Our Lord began 
the proclamation of the commencement of 
this spiritual jubilee; and it is the delightful 
work of his servants still to publish it, and to 
offer the benefits of the day, the season of ° 
grace to all who will accept them,—the re- 
mission of the debt of sin, the restoration of 
the alienated inheritance of heaven, and 
spiritual freedom. Animated by the same 
fine thought, St. Paul exclaims, ‘“ Behold, 
now is the accepted time; behold, now is 
the day of salvation,” 2 Cor. vi, 2. 

Verse 21. This day is this scripture ful- 
filled in your ears.—That is, in your hear- 
ing; as though he had said, I declare-to you 
this day that it is fulfilled; which implied 
that the acceptable year spoken of by the 
-prophet had arrived, and that he himself was 
the Messiah who was anointed to preach the 
good tidings. God’s love to fallen man, the 
provision made by his mercy to remove those 
warious spiritual miseries and dangers, so 
affectingly set forth in the text, on which he 
was commenting, opened in the clearest and 
sweetest eloquence, and enforced no doubt 
with many kind exhortations and invitations, 
formed the subjects of this discourse ; which 
appears to have been of considerable length, 
and if produced great, though not saving 
effect. \And they all bare him witness, gave 
signs of approbation, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth, that-is, at the wisdom and elegance 
of his speech, at the attractive manner in 
which he had set forth all these benefits, and 
the clearness and power of argument with 
which he gave weight to the whole. And 
they said, Is not this Joseph’s son? The 
first effect appears to have been surprise, 
that a man who had not been brought up in 
the schools, could discourse so admirably ; 
which ought to have convinced them, in 








conjunction ‘with the mighty works which 
they knew he had already. wrought in Gali- 
lee, that his claim to be the Messiah at least 
deserved to be candidly considered, seeing 
he was equally “ mighty in déed and word.” 
But the effect upon an “evil heart of unbe- 
lief” was the reverse: they wondered at the 
wisdom and excellence of what he said, 
because he was Joseph’s son; but they ar- 
sued that because he was so, because he was 
not great by birth, and trained up under their 
wise men, he could not be the Messiah.— 
This was the conclusion to which they came 
after their wonder at his discourse had some- 
what abated; and it was with reference to 
this state of their minds, that the following 
words of our Lord are to be interpreted.— 
Without taking it into account that they had 
fully made up their minds to reject his 
claim, notwithstanding the impression made 
by his discourse, and that because of the 
lowly condition in which he had always lived 


-among them, Christ’s subsequent address to 


them appears inexplicably harsh, and quite 
different from his usual manner. But when 
the people of Nazareth are viewed as already 
having made up their minds to reject Christ, 
and to resist even the convictions which had 
stelen upon them during the delivery of this 
discourse, and that under the influence of a 
base and worldly prejudice, we shall see: in 
the whole an instance of that solemn judi- 
cial abandonment which even Christ shall at 
Pe inflict upon all who wilfully reject his 
truth. , 

Verses 23-30. Physician, heal thyself.— 
Our Lord’s mamer was often to anticipate 
objections, and to refute them while yet they 
were working in the minds of his adversa- 
ries, and before they had declared them.— 
This showed his perfect knowledge of the 
heart. That objection, by which the people 
of Nazareth appeared to have fortified them- 
selves against acknowledging Jesus as the 
Messiah was, that he had not wrought the 
same, or so great works at Nazareth as in 
gather places; for instance, at Capernaum, a 
city where he had much resided after he had 
commenced his ministry, and where he raised 
Jairus’s daughter from death, healed the man 
with a withered hand, the woman with the 
issue of blood, and done other great mira- 
cles, Of these things they had heard; which 
shows that this visit of our Lord to Nazareth 
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No ‘prophet is accepted in his own 
country. 

25 But I tell you of a truth, ¢many 
widows were in Israel in the days of 
Elias, when the heaven was shut up 
three years and six months, when great 
famine was throughout all the land ; 

26 But unto none of them was Elias 
sent, save unto Sarepta, @ city of Sidon, 
unto a woman that was a widow. 

27 And many lepers were in Israel 

‘in the time of Eliseus the prophet ; and 
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none of them was cleansed, saving Naa- — 


man the Syrian. 


28 And all they in the " synagogue, . 


when they heard these things, were fill- 
ed with wrath, * 

29 And rose up, and thrust him out of 
the city, and led him unto the *brow of 
‘the hill whereon their city was built, that 
they might cast him down headlong. 

30 But he passing through the midst 
of them went his way, 

31 And came down to Capernaum, a 


* Or, edge. 








was not at the commencement, but at a late 
period, of his public ministry; for Luke’s 
plan, as it has already been observed, was 
not so strictly to observe the order of time 
in his narrative as the classes of events, and 
their illustrative character. ‘The proverd our 
Lord quotes is called in the Greek a parable, 
because proverbs of this class contain a 
simile or comparison, and were indeed often 
the moral of well-known parables in the 
proper sense. It is a common proverb, im- 
plying reproof in all nations, and has various 
applications. Here the point of it was, that 
Christ took more care of strangers than. of 
his own townspeople and kindred; that he 
was liberal of his favours from home. Our 
‘Lord’s answer shows that this was but a 
pretence for not receiving him in his true 
character. They ought indeed to have been 
satisfied with smaller evidence of his claims 
than strangers, since he had lived so many 
years among them, and had established his 
character for wisdom and piety ; but to their 
proverb our Lord opposes another, No pro- 
phet is accepted in his own country, or, as it 
is given by St. Mark, ‘‘A prophet is not 
without honour, save in his own country, and 
in his own house ;” a truth which often de- 
rives illustration from fact. For, as public 
teachers, they may be objects of envy to 
some, who have known them in a private 
condition; and as faithful reprovers usually 
offend, the reproved are ready to seize upon 
any circumstance of meanness, in their for- 
mer condition, or any thing connected with 
their family-relations, by which the prophet 
or teacher is held up to contempt, and the 
point of his reproofs blunted. See the notes 
on Matt. xiii, 57. But our Lord has another 
reason to give for his not having done as 
many miracles there as at Capernaum and 
other places. ‘These works were not to be 
performed out of natural affection, or love of 
kindred or country, in those who were en- 
dowed with the power of working them,’ but 
‘were under the special command and sove- 
reign authority of God, who takes into ac- 
count the state of men’s hearts, and their 
improvement of one privilege before he be- 


stows another; and often too overlooks thase 
who fancy ‘they haye most claim to his 
regard, to bestow his blessings upon stran- 
gers and despised persons. So Elijah was 
sent, during the great famine, to be the 
inmate of the widow of Sarepta, a Sidonian 
city, and therefore herself a Gentile, although 
there were. many widows in Israel. And 
Naaman, the Syrian leper, was cleansed by 
Elisha, although there were many lepers in 
Israel. He thus plainly declared to them, 
that, because of their worldliness and dispo- 
sition to’ unbelief, they were less regarded by 
God than others among whom he had been 
specially sent to perform his mightier works ; 
and not obscurely intimated: that the doc- 
trine and salvation they put away from them 
should be sent to the Gentiles. They were 
therefore filled with wrath; and pleading 
probably what the bigoted zealots among 
them called the judgment of zeal,—the law- 
fulness of avenging the cause of their reli- 
gion when they thought any dishonour put 
upon it, in a tumultuous manner, without 
waiting for the regular forms of trial,—they 
hurried him to the brow of the hill, that they 
might cast him’ down the precipice: but he 
passed through the midst, not by making 
himself invisible, as some have thought, but 
by a miraculous restraint which he suddenly 
laid upon them; and, so showing them their 
weakness and his power, went his way.— 
Thus he performed among them one mighty 
work which he had not done at Capernaum, 
‘the place they pretended to envy ; but it was 
a miracle which did not bring their Saviour 
near to them, but separated him from them 
for ever; which will be the effect also of the 
last act of power our Lord will perform, as 
to all those who wilfully reject him, in what- 
ever age ‘they have lived, and in whatever 
country they may be found. On the situa- 
tion of Nazareth Dr. E. D. Clarke rensarks : 
“Induced by the words of the Gospel to 
examine the place attentively, we went, as it 
is written, out of the city to the brow of the 
hill on which the city is built, and came to a 
precipice corresponding with the words of 
the evangelist.” The topographical accu- 
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city of Galilee, and taught them on the 
Sabbath days. ~~ 

32 And, they were astonished at 
his doctrine: Sfor his word was with 
power. 

33 1 And in the synagogue there 
was a man, which had a spirit of an 
unclean ‘devil, and cried out with a loud 
voice, 

34 Saying; * Let us alone; what have 
we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Naza- 
reth ? art thou come to destroy us? I 
know thee who thou art; the Holy One 
of God. 

35 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, 
Hold thy peace and ‘come out of him. 
And when the devil had thrown him in 
the midst, he came out of him, and hurt 
him not. 

36 And they were all amazed, and 
spake among themselves, saying, What 
a word is this! for with authority and 
power he commandeth the unclean spi- 
rits, and they come out. 

37 And the fame of him went out 
into every place of the ‘country round 
about. 

38 $i And he arose out of the syna- 
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gogue, and entered into Simon’s house. 
And Simon’s wife’s mother was taken 
with a great fever; and they besought 
him for her. 

' 39 And-he stood over her, and re- 
buked the fever; and it left her: and 
immediately she arose and ministered 
unto them. 

40 § Now when the sun was setting, 
all they that had any sick with divers 
diseases brought them unto him; and he 
laid his hands on every one of them, and 
healed them. ; 

41 * And devils also came out of many, 
crying out, and saying, Thou art Christ 
the Son of God. And he rebuking them 
suffered them not {to speak: for they 
knew that he was Christ. 

42 And when it was day, he departed 
and went into a desert place: and the 
people sought him, and came unto him, 
and stayed him, that he should not de- 
part from them. 

43 And he said unto them, I must 
preach the kingdom of God to other cities 
also; for therefore am I sent. 

44 And he preached in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee. 





g Matt. vii, 29.—h Mark i, 23,—* Or, away. 
i Matt. viii, 14. 


k Mark i, 34.—} Or, to say that they knew him to be 
Christ. 








racy of the writers of the Gospels is indeed 
so great as to make'their writings a guide to 
travellers to this day, and furnishes a most 
convincing proof that the Gospels were writ- 
ten by Jews, and eye witnesses, or contain 
their relations. 

Verse 32. For his word was with power. 
—This was on many occasions, and in va- 
rious places, felt by his auditors, and acknow- 
ledged.’ See the note on Matt. vii, 28, 29. 
Not only did his word make a powerful im- 
pression, but it carried with it a dignity and 


authority indicating a Being superior to mere. 


human teachers, though prophets. This 
mystery was not indeed, at that time, so fully 
revealed, as afterward; but there was. an 
impression of it, though indistinct and inde- 
finite, made upon the minds of the thousands 
in Galilee, who heard him with reverence 
and attention, in their synagogues, from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath. 

Verses 33-37. The spirit of an unclean 
‘devil, §:c.—See the notes on Mark i, 23, &c. 

Verse 38. Simon’s wife's mother.—See 
notes on Matt. viii,.14, 15. 

Verse 40. When the sun was setting, Fc. 
—Avvovrog 0¢ yAsov, the present for the past, 
when the sun had set, which concluded the 








that, as soon as it was lawful, they might 
bring forth their sick to be healed. See the 
note on Matt. viii, 16. 

Verse 42. And came unto him, and stayed 
him.—What eagerness on the part of the 
people of Galilee to hear our Lord, and to 
keep him among them, does the conclusion 
of this chapter with the first verse of the 
next exhibit! When he retired to the desert, 
they sought him out, they urged him, en- 
deavoured to restrain him by kind entreaties 
that he should not depart from them, and 
pressed upon him to hear the word of God. 
Yet “the leaven of the Pharisees” afterward 
came in to destroy all this prospect of good. 
They neither “ entered the kingdom of hea- 
ven themselves, nor suffered those that would 
to enter in;” and partly by turning into con- 
tempt a Messiah who did not even profess it 
to be his design to exalt the nation to power 
and dominion,—an objection to our’ Lord 
which the carnal ambition of the Jews greatly 
favoured,—and then by blunting the force 
of the evidence of his mission from miracles, 
among those not disposed to be convinced, by 
furnishing them with the diabolical sophism, 
that he cast out devils by the prince of devils, 
they succeeded, to a great extent, in destroy- 


Sabbath ; and for that they had been'waiting, | ing the effect both of the Baptist’s and of 
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our Lord’s earliest ministry. 
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Still great | Church, as we learn from the Acts of the 


numbers were prepared for the Lord, who | Apostles; and numbers more, no doubt, of 
were afterward gathered into the Christian | whom we have no record. 


CHAPTER V._ 


1 Christ teacheth the peopie out of Peter's ship; 4 in a miraculous taking of fishes, showeth 
how he will make him and his partners fishers of men: 12 cleanseth the leper: 16 prayeth in 
the wilderness : 18 healeth one sick of the palsy: 27 calleth Matthew the publican: 29 eateth 
with sinners, as being the physician of souls: 34 foretelleth the fastings and afflictions of the 
apostles after his ascension: 36 and likeneth faint-hearted and weak disciples to old bottles and 


worn garments. 


1 AND *it came to pass, that, as the 
people pressed upon him to hear the 
word of God, he stood by the lake of 
Gennesaret, 

2 And saw two ships standing by the 
lake: but the fishermen were gone out 
of them, and were washing ¢hezr nets. 

3 And he entered into one of the ships, 
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CHAPTER V. Verse 2. Two ships, &c. 
—Two fishing vessels, either at anchor near 
the shore or-aground. From these the fish- 
ermen had gone out, and were washing their 
nets, after an unsuccessful night’s toil. One 
of the vessels belonged to Simon and Andrew, 
the other to James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, who are called: “ partners with 
Simon.” From Simon’s vessel, our Lord, 
being pressed on shore by the eager crowd, 
addressed a discourse to the multitude, who 
had followed him ; and then directed Simon, 
Andrew also being with him, to launch forth 
into deep water, and let down their nets for 
a draught. We observe, 1. That Simon’s 
objection, We have toiled all the mght and 
have taken nothing, renders the subsequent 
miracle more unequivocal and illustrious, in- 
asmuch as it shows that the fish did not then 
abound in that part of the sea, or kept them- 
selves close in their haunts. 2. That Simon’s 
letting down the net was an act of obedient 
faith: Nevertheless, at thy word I will let 
down the net. 3. That the abundance 
marked by the net breaking, or rather, being 
on the point of breaking, and by the draught 
so filling both the vessels that they were 
ready to sink, or in danger of sinking, was 
an additional proof of the miraculous cha- 
racter ‘of the event; for the very impres- 
sion made upon Peter, who felt himself as 
in the presence of Deity, and said, Depart 
from me, for Iam a sinful man, O Lord, 
proves that no ordinary event had happened, 
and that the draught was unparalleled and 
preternatural: nor was he only astonished, 
but all that were with him, at the draught of 








which was Simon’s, and prayed him that 
he would thrust outa little from the land. 
And he sat down, and taught the people 
out of the ship. 

4 Now when he had left speaking, he 
said unto Simon, Launch out into the 
deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught. 
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the fishes which they had taken. They were 
seized with astonishment and awe, as the 
words signify. 4. The whole was symboli- 
cal; amode of teaching by significant action ; 
and when our Lord said to Simon, and through 
him to the other disciples, for such they al- 
ready were, (see the note on Matt. iv, 18,) 
Fear not, for from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men, they understood its import. This 
they declared by forsaking all and following 
him, when they had brought their vessels to 
land: they knew that Christ now called them 
to the sacred office of instructing others in 
the way of salvation ; and they gave up all to 
follow him, so that they might be trained up 
for it. Their occupation was indeed to be in 
the great waters of the world; their business 
to catch men; that is, to make disciples of 
Christ; and their success was not only to be 
great but miraculous, and to be owing to the 
same Divine power working in the depths of 
the human heart which had wrought in the 
depths of the sea, and brought the fish into 
the net of the apostles. These great lessons 
were indeed afterward more clearly compre- - 
hended ; but even then the apostles felt their 
general impression ; and under the command 


-of Him who had appeared before them as ar- 


rayed with omnipotent power, controlling all 
nature, they finally went to their great enter- 
prise, in faith and hope, launched out into the 
deep, and at the bidding of their Master, let 
down their net. . With what. success the 
history of the world is witness. 

Verse 4. Launch out, §c.—Eravayays, a 
nautical term, which signifies to put off from 
shore. 
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5 And Simon answering said unto him, 
Master, we have toiled all the night, and 
have taken nothing : nevertheless at thy 
word I will let down the net- 

6 And when they had this done, they 
enclosed a great multitude of fishes : and 
their net brake. 

7 And they beckoned unto their part- 
ners, which were in the other ship, that 
they should come and help them. And 
they came, and filled both the ships, so 
that they began to sink. 

8 When Simon Peter saw zt, he fell 
down at Jesus’s knees, saying, Depart 
from me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord. 

9 For he was astonished, and all that 
were with him, at the draught of the 

fishes which they had taken : 

10 And so was also James, and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, which were part- 
ners with Simon. And Jesus said unto 
Simon, Fear not; from henceforth thou 
shalt catch men. 

11 And when they had brought their 
ships to land, they forsook all and follow: 
ed him. 

12 9» And it came to pass, when he 
was in a certain city, behold a man full 

‘ of leprosy: who seeing Jesus fell on his 
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Verse 5. Master, we have toiled, &c.— 
That Simon and the others were already dis- 
ciples, though now for the first time in im- 
mediate attendance upon Christ, is indicated 
by the mode of address, eqsorara, master, 
teacher, equivalent to rabbi. 

Verse 8. Depart from me, &c.—The at- 
titude of Peter, prostrate before the feet of 
Christ, and his words, imply that he had at 
the moment as full an impression of Christ’s 
Divinity, as Isaiah when he saw the glory of 
the Lord of hosts in the temple, and exclaim- 
ed, “Wo is me, for I am undone, for I am 
a man of unclean lips.” The nearness of 
the Divine presence, realized, so to speak, 
either in vision or thought, wniformly brings 
man’s sinful character to his remembrance, 
and makes him feel that he cannot stand 
acquitted before infinite justice and purity. 
The impression is always one of guilty dread, 
till we are taught that there is “a new and 
living way” by which we may draw near to 
‘God, and God draw near to us, without 
danger. That way is the atonement of 
Christ ; and we are conducted along it to the 
mercy seat by the hand of faith. ‘To make 
Peter in these words to desire Christ merely 
to “go out of his ship,” is a cold and power- 
less comment on a phrase which obviously 
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face, and besought him, saying, Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 

13 And he put forth Ais hand, and 
touched him, saying, I will: be thou 
clean. And immediately the leprosy de- 
parted from him. 

14 And he charged him to tell no 
man: but go, and show thyself to the 
priest, and offer for thy cleansing, accord- 
ing as Moses commanded, for a testimony 
unto them. - 

_ 15 But so much the more went there 
a fame abroad of him: and great multi- 
tudes came together to hear, and to be 
healed by him of their infirmities. 

16 §f And he withdrew himself ‘into 
the wilderness, and prayed. 

17 And it came to pass on a certain 
day, as he was teaching, that there were 
Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting 
by, which were come out of every town 
of Galilee, and Judea, and Jerusalem : 
and the power of the Lord was present 
to heal them. 

18 { ¢And, behold, men brought in a 
bed a man which was taken with a pal- 
sy: and they sought means to bring him 
in, and to lay him before him. 7 

19 And when they could not find by 
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carries with it a force far beyond the mere 
literal meaning. 

Verse 10. Catch men.—Several have 
shown that both Hebrew and Greek writers 
use terms taken from hunting and fishing, to 
signify the influence exerted by some on 
others, so as to attach them to their opinion 
or party. ‘To catch men was to bring men to 
believe in Christ, to embrace his party, his 
people, in opposition to the world. The 
stress laid by some on the etymology of the 
word, which is, to catch alive in order to pre- 
serve, is fanciful. It is employed generally 
as aterm of hunting or fishing. 

Verse 12. A man full of leprosy.—See the 
notes on Matt. viii, 1, 2, &c. 

Verse 17. And the power of the Lord was 
presént to heal them.—Not the Pharisees and 
doctors just mentioned, for they were there 
only as objectors and calumniators, as appears 
in the following verses ; but the sick persons 
of the place, Capernaum, where we learn from 
Mark he then was. Pronouns often refer to 
the remoter noun. The power of the Lord - 
is the power of Christ ; so that the evangelist 
evidently regarded the miraculous power of 
Christ as inherent In HimsEr, which is the 
grand distinction between him, and the most 
highly endowed of his servants. To be pre- 
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what. way they might. bring him in be- 
cause of the multitude, they went upon 
the housetop, and let him down through 
the tiling with Ais couch into the midst 
before Jesus. . 

20 And when he saw their faith, he 
said unto him, Man, thy sins.are forgiven 
thee. ; 

21 And the scribes and the Pharisees 
began to reason, saying, Who is this, 
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which, speaketh blasphemies ?- Who can| 


forgive sins, but God alone? 

22 But when. Jesus perceived their 
thoughts, he answering said unto them, 
What reason ye in your hearts ? 

23 Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins 
be forgiven thee ; or to say, Rise up and 
walk ? 

24 But that ye may know that the Son 
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sent to heal, is a mode of expressing the pre- 
sent exercise of power. That wondrous vir- 
tue which he possessed he exerted in healing 
many sick persons on that occasion. 

Verses 18-25. A man taken with the palsy. 
—See the notes on Matt. ix, 2, &c, and 
Mark ii, 4, &c. 

Verse 26. We have seen strange things. 
—Tlapado¥u, literally, things beyond all 
thought, rapa ryv doy, and therefore won- 
derful. Cicero renders rapadofa by admi- 
rabilia. The remark refers to the whole 
series of miracles, principally, perhaps, to 
the healing. of the paralytic, who had been 
brought upon a couch by four men, and by 
Christ’s simple word had been enabled to 
take up that couch and walk home. They 
had heard too his sins pronounced forgiven, 
by the same Being that had healed him.— 
One of the strange things, therefore, they 
had seen, was the departure of a sinner pub- 
licly forgiven, from the presence of Him who 
claimed the right and. power to forgive sin, 
and who proved it by a miracle. ‘That in- 
deed was to them the strangest, and probably 
the most inexplicable, of the strange things, 
they had that day seen. 

Verse 27. A publican: sitting at the re- 
ceipt, ¢c.—See the notes on Matthew ix, 
9-17. 

Verses 28, 29... Left all, §c.—He left his 
profitable occupation, and the gains of the 
remaining part of the year; for if he was 
one of those publicans who farmed a portion 
of the imposts: by the year, he would have 
paid in advance. This is the more probable, 
as it accounts for his speedy departure from 
his occupation. Had he been a government 
servant hired at a salary, like our custom 
house officers, to collect the duties, he must 
in justice have remained until a successor 
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of man hath power upon earth to forgive 
sins, (he said unto the sick of the pal- 
sy,) | say unto thee, Arise, and take up 
thy couch, and go unto thine house. 

25 And immediately he rose up before 
them, and took up that whereon he lay, 
and departed. to his own house, glorify- 
ing God. 

26 And they were all amazed, and 
they glorified God, and were filled with 
fear, saying, We have seen strange things 
to-day. Pe 

27 J 4 And after these things he went 
forth, and saw a publican, named Levi, 
sitting at the receipt of custom; and he 
said unto him, Follow me. 

28 And he left all, rose up, and fol- 
lowed him. 

29 And Levi made him a great feast 
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had been appointed; but having himself pur- 
chased the tolls and dues for a given period, 
he was at liberty to throw up the office of 
exacting them at pleasure. This circum- 
stance also, with that of his making a great 
feast, on occasion of his being called to be 
an apostle, shows that Matthew was a man 
of respectable rank. The feast, doxXny, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew nnwn, was of that 
kind which only people of some wealth could 
give, and at which the guests were numerous. 
Often indeed have great feasts been made- 
upon the acquisition of wealth and honour: 
this was the first, and perhaps the only one, 
ever designedly made in celebration of the 
renunciation of both, and which expressed 
the joy of the host at the prospect of becom- 
ing the poor disciple of him who had not 
“where to lay his head.” Surely there 
must have been a strong and pure principle 
of faith and love in the breasts of these’ 
early disciples who forsook their all, whether 
fishing boats and nets, or the publican’s 
booth, to follow a Master who held out no 
worldly inducements. or though'it may be 
said that they might expect that his king~ 
dom. was outward and political as well as’ 
spiritual, and that he would at length raise’ 
both: himself and them to honour, (and that 
they did indulge this anticipation is evident,) 
yet still there was TaaT wrought in their 
hearts, which took a deep hold of their affec- 
tions, and planted itself in their conscience, 
which was far above worldly hopes; and by 
it they were enabled to pass through all 
those trials of their faith to which it was in 
wisdom subjected, that it might be at last 
crowned with the resistless demonstration of 
Christ’s resurrection from the dead. Mat- 
thew is called Levi by St. Luke; which has 
given rise to some controversy, as to whe- 
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in his own house: and there was a great 
company of publicansand of others that 
sat down with them. 

30 But their scribes and Pharisees 
murmured against: his disciples, ‘saying, 
Why do ye eat and drink with publicans 
and sinners’? 

31 And Jesus answering said unto 
them, They that are whole need not a 
physician; but they that are sick. 

32 I-came not-to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. 


33 4 ¢And they said unto him, Why 


do the disciples of John fast often, and 
make prayers, and likewise the disciples 
of the Pharisees ; but thine eat and drink ? 

34 And he said unto them, Can ye 
make the children of the bridechamber 
fast, while the bridegroom is with them ? 
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35 But the days will come, when the 
bridegroom shall be taken away from 
them, and then shall they fast in those 
days. 

36 4 And he spake also a parable unto 
them ; No man putteth a piece of a new 
garment upon an old; if otherwise, then 
both the new maketh a rent, and the 
piece that was taken out of the new 
agreeth not with the old. 

_ 37 And no man putteth new wine into 
old bottles ; else the new wine will burst 
the bottles, and be spilled, and the bot- 
tles shall perish. ; 

38 But new wine must be put into 
new bottles ; and both are preserved. 

39 No man also having drunk old 
wine straightway desireth new: for he 
saith, The old is better. 





e St. Matthew, 
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ther two apostles are not meant. The simi- 
larity of the circumstances, however, indis- 
putably proves that two transactions cannot 
have been intended ; and it was sufficiently 
common for the Jews to have two names, 
and to’ be called indifferently by either or 
by both; as Simon, and Peter, and Simon 
Peter. f 

Verse 30. Their scribes and Pharisees 
murmured, gc.—See notes on Matthew ix, 
14-17. Some MSS. and versions leave out 
ovlwy ; but if it be retained, the scribes and 
Pharisees of Capernaum may be those par- 
ticularly alluded to. 

Verse 36. Then both the new maketh a 
rent.—These two last clauses of the verse 
must be read in a reversed order, to make 
the sense conspicuous, If otherwise, the piece 
that was taken owt of the new agreeth not 
with the old, and: (what is worse) the new 
maketh a rent. 

Verse 37. New wine into new botiles.— 
See the notes on Matt ix, 17. 


Verse 39. No.man also, having drunk old 


wine, gc.—He refuses the new wine, which 
is harsh in its taste, and prefers the old, 
which is xendrorégos, better, because mel- 
lower and more generous. The superiority 
of old to new wine forms the basis of va- 
rious proverbs and allusions among ancient 
writers. Our Lord’s meaning is generally 
understood to be, that it is difficult suddenly 
to change old habits, and therefore his: disci- 
ples must be trained up gradually to auste- 
rities which were practised by the disciples 
of John and the Pharisees. But he did not 
enjoin these austerities upon his disciples 
afterward, and: could not, therefore, intend 
gradually to train them to practise them.— 





Nor can the interpretation of Wolfius, who 
applies the words to the Pharisees, as inti- 
mating that they were too much attached to 
their old , traditions to relish Christ’s new 
doctrine, be’ maintained, because our Lord’s 
words clearly imply, on his part, a justifica- 
tion of the choice of old wine to new. The 
true import appears to be, that our Lord 
tacitly affirms that his pisciPLINe was as 
much more pleasant to a spiritual taste, 
such as he had excited in a good degree in 
his disciples by his teaching, and as much 
more salutary in comparison with the disci- 
pline of the Pharisees and that practised by 
the disciples of John, as old wine was more 
grateful and wholesome than new; and so, 
his disciples, having proved the excellence 
of the rele and spirit of his religion, were not 
likely to measure their steps back to the 
ordinances of inferior dispensations. There 
is also, probably, in the words a reproof of 
the austerities in question, as NOVELTIES in 
religion, and therefore to be compared to new 
wine. Those of the Pharisees were cer- 
tainly of human invention, and so probably 
were those fasts of the disciples of John, 
rules devised and practised after their master 
had been cast into prison; for in his preach- 
ing he appears not to have enjoined them.— 
But freedom from superstitious rigidity had 
been the character of true religion in all 
ages; and our Lord therefore compares his 
tule of discipline, as heing conformed to that 
which had a Divine authority from the be- 
ginning, to’ old wine, and declares it better. 
No inventions of men can compare’ with 
the simple institutions of God. Old wine 
with the Jews was wine of the age of three 
years, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


1 Christ reproveth the Pharisees’ blindness about the observation of the Sabbath, by Scripture, 
reason, and miracle: 13 Chooseth twelve apostles: 17 healeth the diseased : 20 preacheth to his 
disciples before the people of blessings and curses: 27 how we must love our enemies: 46 and 
join the obedience of good works to the hearing of the word: lest in the evil day of temptation 
we fall like a house built upon the face of the earth, without any foundation. 


1 ANp *it came to pass on the se- 
cond Sabbath after the first, that he went 
through the corn fields; and his disci- 
ples plucked the ears of corn, and did 
eat, rubbing them in their hands. 

2 And certain of the Pharisees said 
unto them, Why do ye that which is not 
lawful to do on the Sabbath days? 

3 And Jesus answering them said, 
Have ye not read so much as this, what 
David did, when himself was a hunger- 
ed, and they which were with him ; 

4. How he went into the house of God, 
and did take and eat the shewbread, 
and gave also to them that were with 
him; which it is not lawful to eat but 
for the priests alone ? 

5 And he said unto them, That the 
Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath. 

6 >And it came to pass also on ano- 
ther Sabbath, that he entered into the 
synagogue and taught; and there was a 
man whose right hand was withered. 





a Matt, xii, 1; 


CHAPTER VI. Verse 1. On the second 
Sabbath after the first.—On this phrase, sv 
CaS Parw devreporpwrw, says Simon, there 
are eight different explications, and all con- 
jectural; and even the Syriac and Arabic 
versions, though so much nearer in time and 
place to Palestine, show plainly, that their 
authors did not understand it. Happily no- 
thing depends upon it; and it only adds ano- 
ther proof that this Gospel was written, as it 
professes, by one intimately familiar with 
Jewish customs and modes of expression.— 
That most generally received, is sanctioned 
by Scaliger, Lightfoot, Whitby, Lamy, and 
others. On the second day of unleavened 
bread, or of the passover week, Lev. xxiii, 
10, 16, took place the offering of the sheaf 
or first fruits of the harvest. Thence they 
reckoned fifty days to the pentecost. The 
devrspo-mpwrtov, or second-first Sabbath, is 
the first Sabbath after this second day of 
unleavened bread. The second Sabbath 
would be called devrspo-deurépov, the third, 
Osvrépo-TpiTov 5 but of this, no instances can 
be quoted, or this view of the matter would 
be established. This view is originally 
drawn from Theophylact, who explains the 











7 And the scribes and Pharisees 
watched him, whether he would heal on 
the Sabbath day ; that they might find 
an accusation against him. 

8 But he knew their thoughts, and 
said to the man which had the withered 
hand, Rise up, and stand forth in the 
midst. And he arose and stood forth. 

9 Then said Jesus unto them, I will 
ask you one thing; Is it lawful on the 
Sabbath days to do good, or to do evil? 
to save life, or to destroy at ? 

10 And looking round about upon them 
all, he said unto the man, Stretch forth 
thy hand. And he did so: and his hand 
was restored whole as the other.. 

11 And they were filled with mad- 
ness ; and communed one with another 
what they might do to Jesus. 

12 And it came to pass in those days, 
that he went out into a mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer to God. 

13 9 And when it was day, he called 


b Matt. xii, 9. 





Sabbath in question as the first of the seven 
Sabbaths between the passover and the pen+ 
tecost. This is supported by the season of 
the year; for when our Lord went through 
the corn-fields, the corn was standing ripe, 
or nearly so, in the fields. On this transac- 
tion see the notes on Matt. xii, 1, &c.. 

Verse 6. A man whose right hand was 
withered. See notes on Matt. xii, 9-14. 

Verse 7. That they might find an accusa- 
tion, xarnyopiav, the matter of an accusation, 
against him, so as to proceed against him 
judicially, and arraign him before the council 
of twenty-three, as a Sabbath breaker. See 
notes on Matt. xii, 14. = 

Verse 12. In prayer to God.—IIpoteuy 
rov @eov, here, is taken by some for one of 
the proseuche, or places of prayer, which 
they think distinct from the synagogues, and 
more ancient, and in which men prayed not 
together but apart. That proseuche was but 
another name for synagogues appears, how- 
ever, most probable; but however this may 
be, there is no reason for departing here 
from the common interpretation, that our 
Lord on this, as on many other occasions, 
spent the night in the open air alone, in 
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unto him his disciples: ¢and of them he 
chose twelve, whom also he named 
apostles : 

14 Simon, (whom he also named Pe- 
ter,) and Andrew his brother, James and 
John, Philip and Bartholomew, 

- 15 Matthew and Thomas, James the 
son of Alpheus, and Simon called Ze- 
lotes, ; 

16 And Judas ‘the brother of James, 
and Judas Iscariot, which also was the 
traitor. . 

17 4 And he came down with them, 
and stood in the plain, and the company 
of his disciples, and a great multitude of 
people out of all Judea and Jerusalem, 
and from the sea coast of Tyre and Si- 
don, which came to hear him, and to be 
healed of their diseases ; 

18 And they that. were vexed with 
unclean spirits: and they were healed. 


7 eee 
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.19 And the whole multitude sought to 
touch him: for there went virtue out of 
him, and healed them all. 

20 1 And he lifted up his eyes on his 
disciples, and said, ¢ Blessed be ye poor: 
for yours is the kingdom of God. 

21 Blessed are ye that hunger now : 
for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye 
that weep now: for ye shall laugh. 

22 Blessed are ye, when men shall 
hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shall re- 
proach you, and cast out your name as, 
evil, for the Son of man’s sake. 

23 Rejoice ye in that day, and leap 
for joy : for, behold, your reward ts great 
in heaven: for in the like manner did 
their fathers unto the prophets. 

24 f But wo unto you that are rich! 


for ye have received your consolation. 


25 € Wo unto you that are full! for 








meditation and prayer. In order to ensure 
more absolute solitude, he seems to have 
generally chosen a mountain for these special 
exercises. The- geriitive case, after mpo- 
cevyn, is a gemitive of the object, and has 


the force of pos, with an accusative: he 


continued all mght in prayer To Gov. It is 
not improbable that our Lord spent this night 
i prayer preparatory to the solemn business 
of ‘choosing the twelve apostles, which he 
did the next day. 

Verse 13. And of them he chose twelve.— 
See the notes on Matt. x, 1, &c. 
_ Verse 17. And stood in the plain.— 
Those who think that St. Luke, in what 
follows, has given an abridgment of the 
sermon on the mount, reconcile this account 
of our Lord’s having delivered it in the 
plain with that of St. Matthew, who says 
that it was delivered from the mountain, by 
supposing that the plain spoken of was an 
elevated table land, on the declivity of the 
mountain, where his audience might conve- 
niently stand. This presents no material 
difficulty ; but there are reasons on the other 
side of greater weight: the sermon on the 
mount was not delivered after the choosing 
of the twelve apostles, but the calling of the 
four at the sea of Tiberias; and St.’ Luke 
has united with passages from the sermon 
on the mount, several others which were not 
delivered at that time, but on various occa- 
sions. Notwithstanding, therefore, the ob- 
jection that this discourse has the same 
exordium and the same peroration as in 
Matthew’s version of it, and that’ by both 
evangelists Christ is represented as having 
returned toCapernaum, after having delivered 





e Matt. v, 3.—f Amos vi, 1.—g Isaiah Ixy, 13. 


it, it cannot be the same discourse preached 
on the same occasion. It contains many of 
the same passages of Divine wisdom and 
eloquence, which, however, only shows that 
our Lord sometimes chose to deliver the 
same truths in the same or nearly similar 
words, and that in discourses of considerable 
length; and it is confirmatory of this, that 
St. Luke himself, who has nowhere, like 
St. Matthew, recorded the sermon on the 
mount at full length, has preserved the ac- 
count of another portion of the same ser- 
mon, as having been spoken by Christ on 
an entirely different occasion. See chapter 
xli, 22, &c. Parts ‘of this sermon were 
therefore at other times repeated, with some 
variations. 

Verse 20. Blessed be ye poor, §c.—See 
notes on Matt. v, 1, &e. 

Verse 22.. When they shall separate you 
from thetr company.—Orav apopitudiv unas, 
when they shall excommunicate you, or cast 
you out of their synagogues. 

’ Verse 24. Wo unto you that are rich.— 
Not as rich, but rich men living in the spirit 
and after the example of the world. He al- 
ludes immediately to the opulent, proud, 
and luxurious Pharisees and Sadducees ; yet 
against all rich men, in all ages, who forget 
God, this terrible wo lies,—that in this 
world they have received their consolation, 
and no felicity awaits them in another.— 
Campbell has a note to caution us against 
considering these woes uttered by our Lord 
as imprecations. Perhaps in that he is 
right ; but when he says, that “if we regard 
them as authoritative denunciations of judg- 
ments, this is the same thing,” he turgets 
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ye shall hunger. Wo unto you that laugh 
now! for ye shall mourn and weep. 

26 Wo unto -you when all men shall 
speak well of you! for so did their fa- 
thers to the false prophets. 

27 4 » But I say unto you which hear, 
Love your enemies, do good to them 
which hate you, 

28 Bless: them that curse. you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you. 

29 i And unto him that smiteth thee 
on the one cheek offer also the other; 
kand him that taketh away thy cloak for-, 
bid not to take thy coat also. _ 

30. Give to every man that asketh of 
thee ; and of him that taketh away thy 
goods ask them not again. 

31 ! And as ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise. 

_ 32 ™For if ye love them which love 
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you, what thank have ye? for sinners 
also love those that love them. | j 

33 And if ye do good to them which 
do good to you, what thank have ye ? for 
sinners also do even the same. : 

34 And if ye lend to them of whom 
ye hope to receive, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also lend to sinners, to receive 
as much again. 

35 But love ye your enemies, and do 
good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; 
and your reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be the children of the Highest: for he 
is kind unto the unthankful and to the evil. 

36 Be ye therefore merciful, as your 
Father also is merciful. ee 

37 ° Judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged: condemn not, and ye shall ‘not 
be condemned : forgive, and ye shall be 
forgiven : 





h Matt. v, 44.—i Matt. v, 39.—k 1 Cor. vi, 7—1 Matt. 
vii, 12; Tobit iv, 16—m Matt. v, 46. 


n Matt. v, 42.—o' Matt. vii, 1. 





our Lord’s character as a judge, A judgé 
may ‘pronounce a sentence without uttering 
an imprecation; and though he alleges that 
the office of judge is a part of that glory to 
which he was afterward raised, this only 





refers to the actual exercise of judgment 
upon persons. The authoritative denuncia- 
tion of punishment against classes of persons 
or characters, the connection’ of certain pen- 
alties with certain offences, are both judicial ; 
and these he frequently announced in the 
time of his humility: so that these woes are 
not mere declarations of consequences, or 
warnings, which any teache¢ as well as our 
Lord himself might use: with him they as+ 
sumed a higher and more solemn character. 
‘Verse 26. When all men speak well of 
you.—There is no more reason to suppose 
that these words were spoken to the apos- 
tles, by way of hypothetic caution, than that 
the woes in the preceding verses were ad- 
dressed to them. The Jewish priests and’ 
doctors are the persons still intended.— 
They were universally popular ; all men spake 
well of them; they were “of the world,” 
and the world in them “loved its own ;” but 
this, says our Lord, only proved them to be 
deceivers, for so did their fathers to the 
false prophets. Ina wicked age, only those 
who prophesy smooth things can be popular. 
Verse 27. Love your enemies, dc.—See 
note’ on Matt. v, 44. No man, says one 
justly, had ever lived who would have in- 
vented this precept. ‘The strongest passions 
of the heart oppose it, the most inveterate 
prejudices of all nations and all climates dis- 
avow and contradict it. We may regard it 





as an absolute certainty, therefore, that the 
invention of man would never have produced | 
27 
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this precept; and less perhaps than any 
other a Jew, by whom hatred of some de- 
scriptions of enemies was supposed to be a 
principle of duty. 

Verses 29-38. See the notes on the ser- 
mon on the mount in Matthew. ‘There are, 
however, a few variations in expression, 
which may here be noticed. . ~ 

Verse 32. What thank have ye ?—Xapig 
here includes the wucdoc, reward, as men- 
tioned in the parallel places of Matthew.— 
What praiseworthy act do you perform, and 
what reward shall you receive? 

Verse 34. If ye lend to them of whom ye 
hope’ to receive.—LHither the interest of mo- 
ney lent, and then this is a traffic in money, 
and no fayour; or under stipulation of some’ 
equivalent return in any other way. In 
either case the beneficent character of the 
act is destroyed. It ceases to be a réligious 
act: it implies no true charity to men; no 
faith in God’s providence ; no implicit sub- 
jection to his commands. It is therefore 
enjoined to lend, hoping for nothing again ; 
not including the sum lent, for that would 
destroy the difference between lending and 
giving ; but without hope of earthly advan- 
tage, that so’ it might be a generous and self- 
denying act. <t Seis 

Verse 36. Be ye therefore merciful.—In 
the parallel place in Matthew it is “ perfect.” 
And by both we are taught, that our perfec- 
tion consists in love. The mercifulness 
here spoken of is not only pity to the miser- 
able, but benignity to all; and, as it is used . 
by the Hebrews, implied the exercise of 
every kind of beneficence. The root of this 
is unfeigned charity ; and the true love of 
our neighbour, according to the intentiofi 
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38 Give, and_it shall. be given unte 
you; good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall 
men give into your bosom. For with the 
same measure that ye mete withal it 
shall be measured to you again. 

39 And he spake a parable unto them, 
» Can the blind lead the blind? shall they 
not both fall into the ditch ? 

40 4aThe disciple is not above his 
Master: but every one * that is perfect 
shall be as his Master. 

41 * And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but per- 
ceivest not the beam that isin thine 
own eye? . 

42 Either how canst thou say to thy 
brother, Brother, let me pull out the mote 
that is in thine eye, when thou thyself 
beholdest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? Thou hypocrite, cast out first 
the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to pull out the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye. 

43 *For.a good tree bringeth not forth 
corrupt fruit ; neither doth a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. 


p Matt. xv, 14.—q Matt. x, 24.—* Or, shail be per- 
fected as his Master —r Matt. vii, 3. 
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44 For every tree is known by his 
own fruit. For of thorns men do not 


‘gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather 


they grapes. 

45 A good man out of the good trea- 
sure of his heart bringeth forth that which 
is good; -and an evil man, out of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that 
which is evil: for of the abundance of 
the heart his mouth speaketh. » 

46 9] tAnd why call ye me, Lord, 
Lord, and do. not the things which I say? 

47 Whosoever cometh to me,’ and 
heareth my sayings, and doeth them, [ 
will show you to whom he is like: 

48. He. is like a man which built a 
house, and digged deep, and laid the 
foundation on. a rock: and when the 
flood arose, the stream beat vehemently 
upon that house and could not shake it: 
for it was founded upon a rock. 

49 But he that heareth, and doeth not, 
is ike a man that without a foundation 
built a house upon the earth; against 
which the stream did beat vehemently, 
and immediately it fell; and the rum of 
that house was great. 


s Matt. vii, 16.—t Matt. vii, 21. 





of the law, can only spring from the- true 
love of God, that is, loving him supremely 
and habitually with all the powers of the 
soul. This is our perfection in its Root and 
FRUIT. \ 
Verse 38. Good measure, gc.—Some- 
times good or equal measure with that ye 
have meted; but often more, even pressed 
down or shaken together, according to the 
nature of the substances, the measure being 
made to hold more of one thing by pressing 
down, of another by shaking together: and 
running over ; so that all the terms intimate 
a liberal return whether of good for good, or 
ef evilfor evil. The phrase, into your bosom, 
gig Toy XoAmov, refers to the use made of the 
folds of their long robes to carry dry articles, 
as corn or fruits. 
Verse 39. Can the blind, d-c.—See the 

note on Matt. xv, 14. 

» Verse 40. The disciple is not above his 
Master, gc.—As. the preceding parable ap- 
pears to have no connection with what goes 
before, so this remark seems to stand wholly 
disconnected with the parable. These are 
golden sayings of our Lord, a sort of text 
on which no doubt he enlarged in the dis- 
course. To be perfect; in a disciple of 
Christ, is to be fully instructed in his Lord’s 
doctrine, and in spirit and temper fully con- 
formed to it, or what he himself, in another 

at" 





place, calls being “sanctified by the truth.” 
That our Lord is here speaking of his own 
disciples, is clear from his saying, the disci- 
ple is not above his Master, meaning, that it 
cannot be, it is a thing impossible; which 
would not be true of the disciples of a human 
master, for by them he might be excelled, 
however excellent. No disciple of Christ 
van, however, rise above his Master, who is 
introduced apparently for the express pur- 
pose of impressing us the more forcibly with 
the height of our PossIBLE attainments through 
the grace of God; for every one that 1s per- 
fect shall be as his Master. KalupriZew is 
to compact or knit together, hence to make 
ready, to perfect; and, applied to teaching, 
fully to instruct. Evéry fully imstructed 
disciple therefore shall be as hts Master; in 
other words, the end of our discipleship is 
to be made like Christ; and this shall be the 
glorious result, if we continue to followshim. 
“The mind that was in Christ” shall be in 
us; and it is only as we advance in this state 
of conformity to our Saviour that we approve 
ourselves as his true disciples. For as every 
perfectly instructed or prepared disciple 
thinks, wills, and acts in the same manner 
as his Master, so are we to THINK, WILL, and 
act like Christ. . 
Verse 41. The mote that ts in thy brother's 
eye.—See the note on Matt. vil, 3. 
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Verses 43, 44. A good tree, g:c.—See 
notes on Matt; vii, 16-18. 
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Verse 46. Lord, Lord.—See notes on 
Matt. vii, 21-23. 
Verses 47-49. 


Verse 45. A good man out of the good To whom he is like, ge. 
treasure, ¢c.—See notes on Matt. xii, 34,35. | —See notes on Matt. vii, 24-27. ‘ 


CHAPTER VII 


1 Christ findeth a greater faith in the centurion, a Gentile, than in any of the Jews: 10 healeth 

is servant being absent: 11 raiseth from death the widow's son of Nain: 19 answereth John’s 
messengers with the declaration of his miracles : 24 testifieth to the people what opinion he held 
of John: 30 inveigheth against the Jews, who with néither the manners of John nor of Jesus 
could be won: 36 and showeth by occasion of Mary Magdalene, how he is a friend to’sinners, not 


to maintain them in sins, but to forgive them their sins, upon their faith and repentance. 


_ 1 Now when he had ended all his say- 
ings in the audience of the people, *he 
entered into Capernaum. 

2 And a certain ‘centurion’s servant, 
who was dear unto him, was sick, and 
ready to die. | 
- 3 And when he heard of Jesus, he 
sent unto him the elders of the Jews, 
beseeching him that he would come and 
heal his servant. 

4 And when they came to Jesus, they 
besought him instantly, saying, That he 
was worthy for whom he should do this: 

5 For he Joveth our nation, and he 
hath built us a synagogue. _ 

6 Then Jesus went with them. And 
when he was now not farfrom the house, 
the centurion sent friends to him, saying 
unto him, Lord, trouble not thyself: for 


I am not worthy that thou shouldest enter 
under my roof : rh ite 

7 Wherefore neither thought I myself 
worthy to come unto thee: but say in a 
word, and my servant. shall be healed. 

8 For I also am a man set under 
authority, having under me soldiers, and 
I say unto one, Go, and he goeth ; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh; and to 
my. servant, Do this, and he doeth zt. 

9 When Jesus heard these things, he 


marvelled at him, and tuned him about, - 


and said unto the people that followed 
him, I say unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel. 

10 And they that were sent, returning 
to: the house, found the servant whole 
that had been sick. 

11. And it came to pass the day 


~——+ 
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CHAPTER VII. Verse 2. A certain cen- 
turion’s servant.—As the preceding discourse 
of our Lord, though in part composed of pas- 
sages in the sermon on the mount, appears to 
have been delivered at a different time and 
oceasion, some have thought this account of 
the healing of the centurion’s servant a differ- 
ent history fromthe very similar one recorded 
in Matthew, chap. viii. But the strong agree- 
ment of the circumstances and the speeches 
almost. irresistibly demonstrate it to be the 
same miracle. -Nor is there any necessity 
for connecting it with the preceding dis- 
course. ‘The first verse of this chapter may 
be considered as the conclusion of the narra- 
tive, in which the discourse is introduced ; 
and so this account of the centurion, as well 
as that of the following miracle, will be quite 
distinct, and in St. Luke’s manner, brought in 
without respect to the order of their occur- 
rence. See the notes.on this miracle, Matt. 
viii, 5, &c. St. Luke introduces the ad- 
ditional circumstance of the elders of the 





Jews interceding with Christ on his behalf. 
In St. Matthew, the centurion himself is said 
to come. He came by proxy; and according 


to the Jewish saying, “every man’s proxy 


is as himself:” and in the Scriptures it is 
customary to make messengers speak as in 
the very words of those who send them. 
So James and John speak by their mother, 
Mark x, 35; Matt. xx, 20.. And Abigail 
answers the messengers of David as'if he 
were present himself, 1 Sam. xxv, 40, 41. 
Verse 4. That he was worthy.—They did 
not necessarily mean, that he’ deserved the fa- 
your ;. but that, being a pious worshipper of the 
true God, a lover of the nation as having the 
knowledge of the true God among them,— 
the only ground on which a Roman could 
love a people generally despised by his coun- 
trymen,—and one who had given proof both 
of his zeal and liberality, by building a syna- 
gogue at his own expense, he was a fit per- 
son to be favourably noticed ; or there was 
great fitness in marking out such a man as 
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after, that he went into a city called Nain; 
and many of his disciples went with him, 
and much people. 

12 Now when he came nigh to the 
gate of the city, behold, there was a dead 
man .carried out, the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow: and much 
people of the city was with her. 

13, And when the Lord saw her, he 
had compassion on her, and said unto her, 
‘Weep not. 

- 14 And he came and touched the 
*bier: and they that bare Azm stood, still. 
And he.said, Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise. 

15 And he that was dead sat up, and 
began to speak. And he delivered him 
to his mother. 

16 And there came a fearon all: and 
they glorified God, saying, That a great 
prophet is risen up among us ; and, That 
God hath visited his people. 

17 And this rumour of him went forth 
throughout all Judea, and throughout all 
the region round about. 

18 » And the disciples of John showed 
him of all these things. 

19 4 And John calling unto him two 
of his disciples sent them to Jesus, say- 
ing, Art thou he that should come? or 
look we for another? | 

20 When the men were come unto 


poe 
* Or, coffin. 








a special object of regard ; and our Lord al- 
lowed the force of the plea by going down 
immediately with them. 

_ Verses 11-16. A city called Nain.—This 
city is fixed, both by Jerome and Eusebius, 
in Lower Galilee, about a mile south of Mount 
Tabor. This great and affecting miracle 
presents itself, in the account of St. Luke, 
under many interesting views. It was a very 
public one; for beside the persons attending 
the funeral, the disciples of Christ were with 
him, and much people. He was entering the 
gate of the city while the corpse was carried 
out to the place of burial without the walls; 
so that apparently it depended upon the 
mere accident of meeting it at the moment 
whether the dead should be raised to life, and 
the broken-hearted mother comforted., But 
with God there are no chances; and apparent 
accidents only the more strongly mark his 
interposition, The deceased was the only 
son of his mother, and that mother a widow, 
——a circumstance which appears to have ex- 
cited great commiseration in the place; for 
much people of the city was with her. Our 
Lord ,was touched with the circumstance ; 
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him, they said, John Baptist hath sent us 
unto thee, saying, Art thou he that should 
come? or look we for another # 

21 And in the same hour he cured 
many of thezr infirmities and plagues, and 
of evil spirits ; and unto many that were 
blind he gave sight. 

22 Then Jesus answering said unto 
them, Go your way, and tell John what 
things ye have seen and heard ; how that 
the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the‘dead are 
raised, to the poor the Gospel is preached. 

23 And blessed is he, whosoever shall 
not be offended in me. 

24 % And when the messengers of 
John were departed, he began to speak 
unto the people concerning John, What 
went ye out into the wilderness for to 
see? A reed shaken with the wind ? 

25: But what went ye out for to see? 
A man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, 
they which are gorgeously apparelled, 
and live delicately, are in kings’ courts. 

26 But what went ye out for to see ? 
A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and 
much more than a prophet. 

27 This is he, of whom it is written, 
Behold, I send my messenger before thy- 
face, which shall prepare thy way before 
thee. "4 

28 For I say unto you, Among those 


b Matt. xi, 2. 








and at the sight of the distressed widow, he 
had compassion on her: she appeared before 
him bereaved and childless, her quiver empty, 
and to use the expression of the Jews, the 
last. coal on her hearth extinguished, having 
now no help or refuge in man; but “a very 
present help in trouble” was near, and he said 
unto her, Weep not. The whole manner of 
the miracle is overwhelming. He lays his 
hand upon the dzer,—the funeral couch in 
which the dead were carried forth, without 
coffin,—arrests the march of the bearers, 
utters the words of power and authority at 
which death retires and lifé returns. Young 
man, | say unTo THEE, Arise; and he that 
was dead sat up, and began to speak; and 
he delivered him to his mother. In how few 
sentences is this stupendous occurrence nar- 
rated! leaving the mind to dwell upen it 
Without any ‘interruption from the remarks 
of the narrator, and to fall under the influ- 
ence of that fear which came upon ail. 
Verses 18-22. And the disciples of John, 
vent the visit of John’s disciples to 
hrist, see the notes.on Matt. xi, 2-12. 
From St. Luke we learn that our Lord zn the 
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that are born of women there is not a 
greater prophet than John the Baptist : 
but he that is least in the kingdom of God 
is greater than he. _ 

29 And all the people that heard Aim, 
and’ the publicans,. justified God, being 
baptized with the baptism of John. 

30 But the Pharisees: and lawyers 
*rejected the counsel of God + against 
themselves, being not baptized of him. 

31 1 And the Lord said, ¢ Whereunto 
then shall I liken the men of this genera- 
tion? and to what are they like? 

32 They are like unto children sitting 
in the marketplace, and calling one to 
another, and saying, We have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced; we have 
moumed to you, and ye have not wept. 
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33 For John the Baptist came neither 
eating bread nor drinking wine ; and ye 
say, He hath a devil. 

34 The Son of man is come eating 
and -drinking; and ye say, Behold a 
gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners! 

35 But wisdom is justified of all her 
children. . 

36 9 4 And one of the Pharisees 
desired him that he would eat with him. 
And he went into thé Pharisee’s house, 
and sat down to meat. : 

37 And, behold, a woman in the city, 
which was a sinner, when she knew that 
Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, 

38 And stood at his feet behind him 





* Or, frustrated.—t Or, within themselves. 


same hour, while these disciples were with 
him, cured many of infirmities, plagues, and 
evil spirits, and unto many that were blind he 
gave sight ; which circumstance gives great 
force to the words which follow, Go your 
way, and tell John what things ye have seen 
and heard; how that the blind see, &c. 
Verse 29. All the people that heard him, 
and the publicans, justified God, being bap- 
tized with the baptism of John.—From this 
it appears. that a vast body of the people of 
Galilee must have been baptized by John, 
since the whole of this promiscuous multi- 
tude now assembled to hear Christ, are said 
to’ have received his baptism. The public- 
ans are again mentioned; from which it may 
be inferred that John’s ministry had been 
eminently successful among that class of 
Jews, who were greatly despised because of 
their profession. They justified God; 
which eannot be taken, as by Grotius 
and Beza, in the sense of giving thanks to 
and praising God. It expresses the senti- 
ment of those who believed in the authority 
of John’s mission, in opposition to the Phari- 
sees, who rejected it. In echoing back the 
eulogies pronounced upon John by our Lord, 
they therefore vindicated his mission from 
the reproach and slight put upon it by the 
Pharisees, and acknowledged the Divine wis- 
dom and goodness of its appointment. ‘ 
Verse 30. Rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves.—Tnyv Bovdny, here, isthe 
purpose of God in the mission of John; his 
gracious design to bring men to repentance, 
and place them in a state of preparation to 
receive the Messiah, and all the spiritual 
blessings which he was appointed to impart ; 
and as this was the design as to men in gene- 
ral, so to them who rejected it. Hence ag 
saurove is to be understood toward, or in re- 
spect of themselves, and so be connected with 





¢ Matt. xi,.16.—d Mark xiv, 3. 





the counsel or purpose of God. But if eg be 
interpreted against, as in our translation, the 
sense is not substantially different ; for unless 
the counsel or purpose of God had respect to 
their benefit, their rejection could not have 
been an injury to. them in the way of conse- 
quence, as here represented. 

Verse 31. Whereunio shail I liken, &c. 
—See the notes on Matt. xi, 16. ~~ 

Verse 36. One of the Pharisees desired 
that he would eat with him.—He publicly in- 
vited him to dinner, and appears also to have 
invited many persons to meet him. With what 
intent this was done does not clearly appear, 
except that he was far from treating our Lord 
with the usual marks of courteous attention 
shown to guests, and therefore, probably he 
had either a captious or a curious design. 
Our Lord did not decline this invitation, 
either that he might not give occasion to 
the Pharisees to take any advantage of his 
refusal, as though he was gloomy and mo- 
tose, or that he might teach those important 
lessons which the circumstances of the oeca- 
sion called forth. 

Verse 37. A woman in the city which was 
a sinner.—Because Mary, the sister of Laza- 
rus, anointed our Lord’s feet, in the house of 
Simon the leper, at Bethany, some have con- 
founded this woman with her, and others 
with Mary Magdalene, because she is here 
éalled a sinner, that is, one who had offended 
against the laws of chastity. But it is equally 
unjust to the two respectable women, Mary 
of Bethany and Mary of Magdala, to suppose 
that either of them had been sznners in this 
sense. ‘The demoniacal possession of the 
latter appears to have been her affliction not 
her crime; and that the character of iid 
whole family which “ Jesus loved,” at Beth- 
any, stood high among the respectable 
classes of Jews at Jerusalem, appears from 
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weeping, and began to wash his feet with 
tears, and did wipe them with the hairs 
of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment. ; 

39 Now when the Pharisee which had 
bidden him saw it, he spake within him- 
self, saying, This man, if he were a pro- 
phet, would have known who and what 
manner of woman this is that toucheth 
him: for she is a sinner. 

40 And Jesus answering said unto him, 
Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. 
And he saith, Master, say en. 

41 There was a certain creditor which 
had two debtors: the one owed five hun- 
_ dred * pence, and the other fifty. 

. 42 And when they had nothing to pay, 
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he frankly forgave them both. Tell me 
therefore, which of them will love him 
most ? 

43 Simon answered and said, I sup- 
pose that he to whom he forgave most. 
And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly 
judged. 

44 And he.umed to the woman, and 
said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman ? 
I entered into thine house, thou gavest 
me no water for my feet: but she hath 
washed my feet with tears, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head. 

45 Thou gavest me no kiss: but this 
woman since the time I came in hath not 
ceased to kiss my’ feet. 

46 My head with oil thou didst not 





: * See Matthew, 


chap. xvill, 28, 





the number of them who came to condole 
with them upon the death of Lazarus. Be- 
side, this woman was a resident im the erty, 
not like Mary, sister of Lazarus, the. inhabi- 
tant of a village; and the city appears to have 
been Nain, where our Lord had recently per- 
formed the miracle; whereas, the other Mary 
resided at Magdala: and had it been the latter, 
there seems no reason why her name should 
not have been mentioned here, as well as on 
other occasions, hy the evangelist. Whoever 
this woman was, we hear no more of her. 
She found mercy, she showed her grateful 
affection to her Saviour, she received his ap- 
probation for that act of gratitude publicly 
manifested ; but he appears to have dismissed 
her into privacy, and not to have given a wo- 
man who had been a sinner, mpudica, a lead- 
ing place among his female disciples. All the 
affinity in this account, and that of the anoint- 
ing of our Lord at Bethany lies, in fact, in the 
mention in each of a box or vase of alabaster, 
and in the act of anointing ; but the first was 
a common name for all vessels containing 
unguents or scents ; and anointing at feasts 
was a customary act. 

Verse 38. And stood at his feet, ge.— 
The whole picture is. beautifully drawn.— 
As our Lord was reclining in the Jewish 
manner upon the couch at table, his feet 
would be stretched out behind with sandals 
off. Hence the woman is said to have stood 
at his feet behind. She was weeping, having 
been probably touched by his discourses on 
some occasion, and brought into a state of 
true penitence. The washing of the feet 
with tears, wiping them with the hair of the 
head, kissing them, and anointing them, 
were all marks of the profoundest veneration. 
Vashing the feet always preceded anointing. 
this day among the Arabs, when the mas- 
ter of the family has welcomed a stranger, 
he washes his feet, 









Verse 39. He spake within himself.—He 
réasoned in. his,own mind, but said nothing ; 
and our Lord gave another proof of, his 
omniscience, by adapting his discourse to 
the train of thought and the suspicions into 
which his host had fallen. He had the 
commonly-received notion that a true pro- 


phet,. and especially the Messiah, would 


know exactly the character of those who 
approached them; and concluded certainly, 
from Christ suffering this woman to touch 
him, that he was ignorant of her character, 
and wanted therefore that power to “ discern 
spirits” which the Messiah would undoubt- 
edly possess. The Jewish commentators 
interpret that passage of Isaiah respecting 
the Messiah, ‘‘ He shall be of quick under-~ 
standing; he shall know at once who is a 








wicked person, and who is not.” _- 

Verse 41. Five hundred pence.—Five hun- 
dred denarii or Roman pence, each about 
sevenpence halfpenny of our money. 

Verse 44. Thou gavest me no water for 
my feet.—The Pharisee is here gracefully 
reproved by the commendations bestowed 
upon the woman for his want of courtesy,— 
To guests at least who were received with 
peculiar joy and affection, it was customary 
‘to furnish water for the feet,-to give the kiss 
of, welcome, and to anoint the head. As 
Simon had done none of these to our Lord, 
he showed that he regarded him only as an 
indifferent person; at least these neglects 
proved that he loved little: while the atten- 
tions paid to him by the woman,—not only 
washing his feet, but doing it with tears ; 
not wiping them with a towel, but with her 
hair; kissing even the feet and anointing 
them, as not presuming to anoint his head,— 
proved that she loved much. Much had been 
forgiven her. She was not only a penitent, 
but a forgiven penitent. The words of 
Christ which she had heard on some former 
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anoint: but this woman hath anointed my 
_ feet with ointment. 

47 Wherefore I <say unto thee, 
Her sins, which are many, are  for- 
given; for she loved much: but to 
whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little. 
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48 And he said unto her, Thy sins 
are forgiven. ' 

49 And they that sat at meat with him 
began to say within themselves, Who is 
this that forgiveth sins also ? 

50 And he said to the woman, Thy 
faith hath saved thee ; go in peace. _ 





but unrecorded occasion had not only touched 
her conscience, but led her to God and salva- 
tion. She regarded him therefore as her 
Saviour, and loved him much; loved him in 
proportion to the degradation he had pitied, 
and the guilt he had removed,—in a word, to 
the much she had had forgiven. . This whole 
argument, be it observed, rested on two 
facts; that the sins of the woman were for- 
given; and that Christ, to whom she had 
shown so much love, had forgiven her.— 
And that which was implied in his argument 
‘our Lord immediately publishes expressly, 
saying to the woman, “ Thy sins are for- 
given,” declaring the fact to them, and reite- 
rating to her the assurance of her forgive- 
ness, which must before in some way have 
been conveyed to her mind, because her 
love is accounted for by our Lord, from her 
consciousness that she had had much forgiven. 
Those who sat at meat, marking the auTHo- 
RITATIVE mode in which this declaration of 
the woman’s forgiveness was made, began to 
object, saying, Who is this that forgweth 
sins also? invading, as they affirmed in ano- 
ther place, the authority of God; but lest 
the woman herself should be disturbed by 
these murmurs, and to silence all, he repeats 
the assurance, “ Thy faith hath saved thee ; 
go in peace.” 

Verse 47. For she loved much.—Our 
translation has been thought to make the 
Jove of this woman the cause of her forgive- 
ness; but this is contrary to the whole argu- 
ment, founded upon the case of the two 
debtors, which makes love the conseQquENCE 
of free and gratuitous forgiveness: so that 
the notion of the papists built upon this 
passage, that love is a meritorious cause of 
the pardon of sin, is contradicted by its 
whole scope. Most critics, therefore, give 
an illative sense to oft, and read, ‘‘ Where- 
fore, 1 say unto thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven; or), THEREFORE, she 
loved much.” This avoids theological er- 
ror ; for undoubtedly the cause of her salva- 
tion, subordinate to the mercy of Christ, is 
said (verse 50) to have been her faith, not 
her love,—Thy faith hath saved thee; but 








there seems no reason for depriving ot, in 
this place, of its usual casual sense, as will 
appear if we closely consider the meaning of 
this verse. Our Lord evidently intended ‘to 
correct Simon’s notion respecting this wo- 
man, and also to prove that he himself, as he 
had supposed, was not at all ignorant of her 
character. Simon assumed her to be a sin- 
ner: Christ allows her to have been a great 
sinner, a debtor in five hundred pence, but 
declares that her many sins were forgiven, 
urging in proof of this, that she Joved much. 
The argument in fact is, because she loveth 
much, she hath had much forgiven, so that 
she is no longer'a polluted sinner: and this 
makes: the words sufficiently plain, Where- 
fore, I say unto thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven, because she loved much, 
—the fact is proved by her very love. So 
Wetstein well remarks, ‘“‘ Love indeed is na- 
turally consequent on remission of sins; that 
is, she loveth much, because many sins are 
forgiven her. But it. may be considered as 
the mark and token of remission; that is, as 
it was manifest that Christ was much beloved 
by her, it might be certainly thence concluded 
that remission of sins had followed. This 
Christ addressed to the Pharisee, who thought 
her yet a sinner.” , 3 
Both this transaction and the parable: to 
which it gave rise, are of great theological 
importance. The doctrine of the parable is, 
that pardon of sin is wholly gratuitous, inde- 
pendent of any consideration of worthiness 
or ability in the sinner. When the debtors _ 
had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both, wholly remitted their debt and cancel- 
led their obligation. Answering to the doc- 
trine of the parable, is the example. A 
woman who was a sinner, yet being a penl- 
tent, and having faith in Christ, is freely 
forgiven. Free and full salvation through 
the sole mercy of God in Christ, and by 
faith in his merit, is the glorious doctrine of 
the New Testament, nor can it lead to any 
abuse, rightly understood: for he that hath 
much forgiven will Jove much; and to him 
that loveth, “the commandments of God are 


not grievous.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


3 Women minister unto Christ of their substance. 4 Christ, after he had preached from place 
to place, attended with his apostles, propoundeth the parable of the sower, 16 and of the candle : 
21 declareth who are his mother, and brethren: 22 rebuketh the winds; 26 casteth the legion of 
devils out of the man into the herd of swine: 37 is rejected of the Gadarenes: 43 healeth the 
woman of her bloody issue, 49 and raiseth from death Jatrus’s daughter. 


1. AND it came to pass afterward, that 
he went throughout every city and village, 
preaching and showing the glad tidings 
of the kingdom of God: and the twelve 
were with him, 

'2 And certain women, which had been 
healed of evil spirits and infirmities, 
Mary called Magdalene, * out of whom 
went seven devils, 

8. And Joanna the wife of Chuza 
Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many 
others, which ministered unto him of 
their substance. 

4 4 >And when much people were 
gathered together, and were come to him 
out of every city, he spake by a parable : 

5 A sower went out to sow his seed: 
and as he sowed, some fell by the way 
side; and it was trodden down, and the 
fowls of the air devoured it. 

6 And some fell upon a rock ; and as 
soon as it was sprung up, it withered 
away, because it lacked moisture. 

7 And some fell among thorns; and 
the thorns sprang up with it, and choked it. 

8 And other fell on good ground, and 
sprang up, and bare fruit a hundredfold. 
And when he had said these things, he 
cried, He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. : 
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CHAPTER VIII. Verse 2. Mary, called 
_ Magdalene.—She was of Magdala, a town 

of Galilee. That she was a person of .re- 
spectable circumstances, appears from her 
being here mentioned with Joanna, the wife 
of Herod’s steward, Susanna, and others 
who ministered to‘him of their substance.— 
Her always being placed first when other 
women, even those of some rank: are men- 
tioned, indicates also that she was not of the 
lower class; and as to her character, that 
cannot be proved to have been manifestly evil 
from the circumstance of her having heen pos- 
sessed with devils, unless it could be proved 
that all possessions implied particular guilt 
in the persons so afflicted. Such an afttic- 
tion indeed could not exist but among fallen 
creatures, and only in their unregenerate 





9 And his disciples asked him, say- 
ing, What might this parable be ? 

-10 And he said, Unto you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God ; but to others in parables ; that see-- 
ing they might not see, and hearing they 
might not understand. . ; 

11 ¢Now the parable is this: The 
seed is the word of God. 

12 Those by the way side are they 
jhat hear; then cometh the devil, and 
taketh away the word out of their hearts, 
lest they should believe and be ‘saved. ° 

13 They on the rock are they, which, 
when they hear, receive the word with 
joy ; and these have no root, which for 
a while believe, and in time of tempta- 
tion fall away. 

14 And that which fell. among thorns 
are they, which, when they have heard, 
go forth, and are choked with cares and 
riches and pleasures of this life, and bring 
no fruit to perfection. 

15 But that on the good ground are 
they, which in an honest and good heart, 
having heard the word, keep zt, and bring 
forth fruit with patience. 

16 “| 4 No man, when he hath lighted 
a candle, covereth it with a vessel, or 


| putteth 2¢ under a bed ; but setteth it on 


c Matt. xiii, 18—d Matt. v, 15. 


state; but that it argued any specific depra- 
vay does not appear. 

erse 3. Wife of Herod’s steward.—She 
might be a widow, or her husband might be 
favourable to Christ. EsiIpoqog is ‘a stew- 
ard, “agent, or manager; some think that 
here it means a treasurer, as indeed it is 
rendered in the Arabic version. 

Which ministered to him of their sub- 
stance.—They had all, it seems, been healed 
by our Lord of evil spirits and infirmities, 
that is, some of evil spirits, and others of . 
infirmities ; and they showed their gratitude 
by ministering to the wants of our Lord, and’ 
those of his disciples who were in constant 
attendance upon him. 

Verse 5. A sower went out, ¢c.—See the 
notes on Matt. xiii, 3-9. 
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a candlestick, that they which enter in 
may see the light. 

17 ©For nothing is secret, that shall 
not be made manifest ; neither any thing 
hid, that shall not be known and come 
abroad. 

18 Take heed therefore how ye hear : 
f for whosoever hath, to him shall be giv- 
en; and whosoever. hath not, from him 
shall be taken even-that which he *seem- 
eth to have. 

19 &'Then came to him Ais mother and 
his brethren, and could not come at him 
for the press. 

20 And it was told him by certain 
which said, Thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, desiring to see thee. 

_21 And he answered and said unto 
them, My mother and my brethren are 
these which hear the word of God, and 
do it. ' 

22 9 » Now ft came to pass on a cer- 
tain day, that he went into a ship with 
his disciples: and he said unto them, 
Let us go over unto the other side of the 
lake. And they launched forth. 

23 But.as they sailed he fell asleep : 
and there came down a storm of wind 
on the lake; and they were filled with 
water, and were in jeopardy. 

_24 And they came to him, and awoke 
him, saying, Master, master, we perish. 
Then he arose, and rebuked the wind 
and the raging of the water: and they 
ceased, and there was a calm. 

25 And he said unto them, Where is 
your faith? And they being afraid won- 
dered, saying one to another, What man- 
ner of man is this! for he commandeth 
even the winds and water, and they obey 
him. . 

26 YJ i And they arrived at the coun- 
try, of the Gadarenes, which is over 
against Galilee. 
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27 And when he went forth to land, ° 
there met him out of the city a certain 
man, which had devils long time, and 
ware no clothes, neither abode in any 
house, but in the tombs. 

28 When he saw Jesus, he cried out, 
and fell down before -him,; and with a 
loud voice said, What have I to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of God most high ? 
I beseech thee, torment me not. 

29 (For he had commanded the un- 
clean spirit to come out of the man. 
For oftentimes it had caught him: and 
he was kept bound with chains and in 
fetters ; and he brake the bands, and was 
driven of the devil into the wilderness.) 

30 And Jesus asked him, saying, What 
is thy name? And he said, Legion: be- 
cause many devils were entered into him. 

31 And they besought him that he 
would not command them to go out into 
the deep.’ * $ 

32 And there was there a herd of 
many swine feeding on the mountain: 
and they besought him. that. he would 
suffer them to enter into them. And he 
suffered them. 

33 Then went the devils out of the 
man, and entered into the swine: and the 
herd ran violently down a steep place 
into the lake, and were choked. 

34 When they that fed them saw what 
was done, they fled, and went and told 2 
in the city and in the country. 

35 Then they went out to see what 
was done; and came to Jesus, and found 
the man out of whom the devils were de- 
parted, sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, 
and in his right mind: and they were 
afraid. 

_ 36 They also which saw it told them 
by what means he that was possessed of 
the devils was healed. 

37 4 Then the whole multitude of the 





- e Matt: x, 26.—f Matt. xiii, 12-—* Or, thinketh that 
he hath.—g Matt. xii, 46. 


Verse 19. His mother and his brethren.— 
See the notes on Matt. xii, 46-50. Joseph 
not being mentioned, renders it probable that 
he had died before our Lord entered upon 
his public ministry. In Mark vi, 3, the fa- 
mily is enumerated ; but no mention is made 
of Joseph. The mother and the brethren 
are here noticed, but there is no allusion to 
Joseph; and at the crucifixion Jesus com- 
mended his. mother to the care of John, 
which appears a certain indication that she 





h Matt. viii, 23.—i Matt. viii, 28. 





was a widow, and probably also that those 
usually called “the brethren” of our Lord, 
whether sons of Joseph by a former marriage, 
or of Joseph and Mary, or the sons of a sis- 
ter, continued in a state of impenitence and 
unbelief. 

Verse 22. He went into a ship.—See the 
notes on Matt. viii, 23-27. z 

Verse 26. Country of the Gadarenes.— 
See notes on Matt. viii, 28, &c. For the ~ 
additional circumstances mentioned by St. 
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country of the Gadarenes round about 
besought him to depart from them ; for 
they were taken with great fear: and he 
went up into the ship, and returned back 
again. 
38. Now the man out of whom the de- 
vils were departed besought him that he 
might be with him: but Jesus sent him 
away, saying, ne 

39 Return to thine own house, and 
show how great things God hath done 
unto thee. And he went his way, and 
published throughout the whole city how 
great things Jesus had done unto him. 

40 And it came to pass, that, when 
Jesus was returned, the people gladly 
_ received him: for they were all waiting 
for him. 

41 4 * And, behold, there came a man 
named Jairus, and he was a ruler of the 
synagogue : and he fell-down at Jesus’s 
feet, and besought him that he would 
come into his house: ; 

42 For he had one only daughter, 
about twelve years of age, and she lay 
a dying. But as he went the people 
thronged him. 

43 9 And a woman having an issue 
of blood twelve years, which had ‘spent 
all her living upon physicians, neither 
could be healed of any, 

44 Came behind him, and touched the 
border of his garment : and immediately 
her issue of blood stanched. 

45 And Jesus said, Who touched 
me? When all denied, Peter and they 
that were with him said, Master, the 
multitude throng thee and press thee, 
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and ‘sayest thou, Who touched me? 

46 And Jesus said, Somebody hath 
touched me: for I perceive that virtue is 
gone out of me. 

47 And when the woman saw that 
she was not hid, she came trembling, and 
falling down before him, she declared 
unto him before all the people for what 
cause she had touched him, and how she 
was healed immediately. 

48 And he said unto her, Daughter, 
be of good comfort : thy faith hath made 
thee whole: go in peace. 

49 | While he yet spake, there 
cometh one, from the ruler of the syna- 
gogue’s house, saying to him, Thy daugh- 
ter is dead ; trouble not the Master. 

50 But when Jesus heard 7, he an- 
swered him, saying, Fear not: believe 
only, and she shall be made whole. 

51 And when he came into the house, 
he suffered no man to go in, save Peter, 
and James, and John, and the father and 
the mother of the maiden. 

52 And all wept and bewailed her: 
but he said, Weep not: she is not dead, 
but sleepeth. 

53 And they laughed him to scorn, 
knowing that she was dead. 

54 And he put them all out, and took 
her by the hand, and called, saying, Maid, 
arise. 

55 And her spirit came again, and 
she arose straightway: and he command- 
ed to give her meat, 

56 And her parents were astonished : 
but he charged them that they should tell 
no man what was done. 





k St. Matthew, 


chap. ix, 18, 





Mark, see Mark v, 1, &c. St. Luke adds, 
they besought him that he would not command 
them to go out into the deep, the abyss, 
sig THV Crean the place of wicked spirits, 
whether evil angels, or the disembodied spi- 
rits of wicked men. It signifies that part 
of hades where the wicked are reserved to 
the judgment of the great day, but from 
which the devil and his angels are suffered 
sometimes to emerge, in order to pursue 
their malicious works ‘on earth. Under 





what rules this is done, we know not; all 
here is mystery; but the Scriptures reveal 
the facts, and they teach us also, for our 
comfort, that the keys of hades are in the 
hands of our Saviour. 

Verse 41. Then came a man named Jai- 
rus, and he was a ruler of the synagogue.— 
On the miracles recorded in the remaining 
part of this chapter, see the notes on Mat- 
Rive chapter ix, 18-26, and on Mark vy, 

1-43. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


1 Christ sendeth his apostles to work miracles, and to preach. ‘1 Herod desired to see Christ. 
17 Christ feedeth five thousand : 18 inquireth what opinion the world had of him: foretelleth his 
passion: 23 proposeth to all the pattern of his patience. 28 The transfiguration. 37 he healeth 
‘the lunatic: 43 again forewarneth his disciples of his passion: 46 commendeth, humility + 51 
biddeth them to show mildness toward all, without desire of revenge. 57 Divers would follow 


him, but upon conditions. ‘ 


1 Ten *he called his twelve disci- 
ples together, and gave them power and 
authority over all devils, and to cure 
diseases. 

2 And he sent them to preach the 
kingdom of God, and to heal the sick. 

3 And he said unto them, Take no- 
thing for your journey, neither staves, nor 
scrip, neither bread, neither money; 
neither have two coats apiece. 

4 And whatsoever house ye enter into, 
there abide, and thence depart. 

5 And whosoever will not receive you, 
when ye go out of that city, shake off 
the very dust from your feet for a testi- 
mony against them. 

6 And they departed, and went through 


the towns, preaching the Gospel, and’ 


healing every where. 

7 “| > Now Herod the. tetrarch heard 
of all that was done by him: and he was 
perplexed, because that it was said of 
some, that John was risen from the dead ; 

8 And of some, that Elias had appear- 
ed; and of others, that one of the old 
prophets was risen again. 

9 And Herod said, John have I be- 
headed: but who is this, of whom I hear 
such things? And he desired to see 
him. 

a Matt. x, 1.—b Matt. xiv, lL. 


CHAPTER IX. Verse 1. Then he called 
his twelve disciples.—See notes on the whole 
of Matt. x. 

Verse 7. Herod the tetrarch.—See notes 
on Matt. xiv, 1, &c, and Mark vi, 20. 

Verse 11. And he received them.—All 
the evangelists speak of the kindness and 
eompassion with which our Lord treated 
these eager multitudes who followed him 
into the desert, to hear his words and to see 
his miracles; and to describe this they use 
various expressive phrases. Matthew says 
that “‘ he was moved with compassion toward 
them.” St. Mark heightens this by adding, 
‘“ because they were as sheep having no shep- 
herd;”? they had no spiritual guides: and St. 
Luke completes this) picture of the benignity 
and mercy of him who pitied their destitution, 
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10 4 And the ‘apostles, when they 
were returned, told him all that they had 
done. ¢ And he took them, and went 
aside privately into a desert place be- 
longing to the city called. Bethsaida. - 

11 And the people, when they knew 
at, followed him: and he received them, 
and spake. unto them of the kingdom of 
God, and healed them that had need of 
healing. 

12 4 And when the day began to wear 
away, then came the twelve, and said 
unto him, Send the multitude away, that 
they may go into the towns and country 
round about, and lodge and get victuals : 
for we are here in a desert place. © 

13 But he said unto them, Give ye 
them ‘to eat. And they said, We have 
no more but five loaves and two fishes ; 
except we should go and buy meat for 
all this people. . 

14 For they were about five thousand 
men. And he said to his disciples, Make 
them sit down by fifties in a company. 

15 And they did so, and made them 
all-sit down. 

16 Then he took the five loaves and 
the twot fishes, and looking up to heaven, 
he blessed them, and brake, and gave to 
the disciples to set before the multitude. 





_ c Matt. xiv, 13.—d Matt. xiv, 15. 





and, as the good shepherd, took these thou- 
sands of the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel under his gracious charge. They 
had indeed intruded upon his solitude; but 
he received them, and spake unto them of 
the kingdom of God, and healed them that 
had need of healing. i 
On the miracle of feeding the jive thou- 
sand, see the notes on Matt. xiv, 15-22, and 
Mark vi, 35. St. John informs us that this 
miracle was wrought when the passover was 
nigh. This explains the reason why so 
great a concourse of people were passing 
through Capernaum at the time, and appear 
to have flocked to him in such numbers, that 
he found it necessary to retire; and that 
five thousand should follow him’ into the 
desert, when it was ‘ascertained in what 
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17 And they did eat, and were all fill- 


ed: and there was taken up of fragments: 


that remained to them twelve baskets. 

18 {J © And it came to pass, as he was 
alone praying, his disciples were with 
him: and he asked them, saying, Whom 
say the people that I am? 

19 They answering said, John the 
Baptist ; but some say, Elias; and others 
say, that one of the old prophets is risen 
again. 

20 He said unto them, But whom say 
ye that I am? Peter answering said, 
The Christ of God. 

21 And he straitly charged them, and 
commanded ‘them to tell. no man that 
thing ; 

-22 Saying, ‘The Son of man must 
suffer many’ things, and be rejected of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, 
and be slain, and be raised the third day. 

23 4 ¢ And he said to them all, If any 
man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his. cross. daily, and 
follow me. ’ his 

24 For whosoever will save his life 





e Matt. xvi, 13.—f Matt. xvii, 12.—g ‘Matt. x, 38. 
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shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake, the same shall save it. 

25 For what is a man advantaged, 
if he gain the whole world, and lose him- 
self, or be cast away ? 

26 iFor whosoever shall be ashamed 
of me and of my words, of him shall the 
Son of man be ashamed, when he shall 
come in his own glory, and in his Fa- 
ther’s, and of the holy angels. - 

27 : But I tell you of a truth, there be 
some standing here, which shall not taste 
of death, till they see the kingdom of ° 
God. 

28 71 And it-came to pass about an 
eight days after these * sayings, he took 
Peter and John and James, and went up 
into a mountain to pray. 

29 And as he prayed, the fashion of 
his countenance was altered, and his rai- 
ment was white and glistering. 

30 And, behold, there talked with him 
two men, which were Moses and Elias : 

31 Who appeared in glory, and spake 
of his decease which he should accom- 
plish at Jerusalem. ie 


h Matt. xvi, 26; Mark viii, 36—i Matt.. x, 33. 
k Matt. xvi, 28,—] Matt. xvii, 1.—* Or, things. 





part he was. At this season all the great 
roads were crowded with people going up to 
Jerusalem; and Josephus states that the 
number of persons who were ‘present at one 
of these festivals was reported to Nero te 
have been upward of two. millions and a 
half, collected from all parts. The officer 
who made the calculation reckoned ten per- 
sons to each passover lamb. 

Verses 18-27. Whom say the pedple that 
Tam? They answering said, John. the 
Baptist, §c.—See the notes, on Matthew 
xvi, 13-28. 

Verse 29. And as he prayed, the fashion 
of his countenance.—See the notes on Matt, 
xvii, 1, &c. 

Verse 31. Who appeared in glory, and 
spake of his decease.—This interesting cir- 
eumstance is added by St. Luke. Because 
s£odog, rendered here decease, in classical 
writers means a military expedition, a going 
out to war, some interpreters have indulged 
the fancy that the subject of conversation 
among these exalted personages was Christ’s 
going forth as it were to battle against the 
rebellious Jews, and destroying Jerusalem, 
But in.addition to the critical reasons against 
this interpretation, the word is familiarly 
used by the Hellenists for death, as exitus 
and excessus by the Latins; and, as it has 
been well remarked, was one of those terms 
which handed down the tradition of the im- 





mortality of the soul; death not being the ter- 
mination of being, but a DEPARTURE only into 
another state. ‘‘ When the dead is at rest,” 
says the author of Ecclus., xxxviii, 23, “let 
his remembrance rest, and be comforted for 
him, ev s¥odw avevwelos avlov, in the depar- 
ture of his spirit.” St. Peter also uses the 
same word, ‘‘ That ye may be able after my 
decease, c€odov, to have these things always 
in remembrance.” The phrase, to accom- 
plish or fulfil a death or departure from the 
world, gives a strong peculiarity to the pas- 
sage before us. No parallel phrase to ex- 
press death is to be found in profane or 
sacred writers; and for this there is suffi- 
cient réason. To depart from life is the 
common lot; but to fulfil his decease or de- 
parture from the'world was peculiar to Christ, 
because his death was the grand subject of 
prophecy, the event upon which the salvation 
of the world was suspended, and the accom- 
plishment of which established for ever the 
plan of our redemption. With this event 
Moses and Elias, like the other prophets, 
had been familiar while upon earth: the for- 
mer had set up types of it; and the latter, as — 
a spiritual man, and the great restorer of the 
law, well enough understood their import.— 
The grand doctrine, ‘‘ Without shedding of 
blood there is no remission,” was held by. 
them all; and their faith had looked beyond 
the blood of lambs and goats which flowed 
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32 But Peter and they that were with 
him were heavy with sleep: and when 
they were awake, they saw his glory, 
and the two men that stood with him. 

33 And it came to pass, as they de- 


parted from him, Peter said unto Jesus, 


Master, it is good for us to be here: and 
let us make three fabernacles; one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
Elias : not knowing what he said. 

34 While he thus spake, there came a 
cloud, and overshadowed them: and they 
feared as they entered into the cloud. 

35 And there came'a voice out of the 
cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son: 
hear him. 

36 And when the voice was past, Je- 
sus was found alone. And they kept it 
close, and told no man in those days any 
of those things which they had seen. 

37 7 ™ And it came to pass, that on 
the next day, when they were come down 
from the hill, much people met him. 

38 And, behold, a man of the compa- 
ny cried out, saying, Master, 1 beseech 
thee, look upon my son: for he is mme 
only child. 





m Matt. xvii, 14. 





from their typical altars. In that faith 
which rested solely upon the merit of the 
lamb which “God should provide for a burnt 
offering” they died; and now the shedding 
of the blood of Christ, the true propitiation, 
was about to confirm them and all the glori- 
fied in their title to those realms of light into 
which they had been admitted in anticipa- 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice, as well as to open 
the same gate of salvation to future ages.— 
Who then can wonder, when such conse- 
quences depended upon the accomplishment 
of the predicted death of our Lord, that this 
should be the subject of their converse? The 
intention of which was not, as some have 
dreamed, to prepare our Lord’s mind for his 
sufferings; for what could he derive of know- 
ledge or motive from them? But it was 
entered into by our Lord, no doubt, to in- 
struct these exalted saints themselves more 
fully in that mystery “which angels desire 
to look into,” and which forms the subject 
of the loftiest songs, and the basis of the 
most transporting raptures, of the heavenly 
world,—redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches 
of his grace. Boye 

Verse 32. And when they were awake.— 
They had been heavy with sleep; but now 
they were thoroughly awake, as the word 
signifies. 
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39 And, lo, a spirit taketh him, and he 
suddenly crieth out; and it teareth him 
that he foameth again, and bruising him 
hardly departeth from him. we » 

40 And I besought thy disciples to 
cast him out; and they could not. 

41 And Jesus answering said, O faith- 
less and perverse generation, how long 
shall I be with you, and suffer you? 
Bring thy son hither. . 

42 And as he was yet a coming, the 
devil threw him down, and tare- him. 
And Jesus rebuked the unclean spirit, 
and healed the child, and ‘delivered him 
again to his father. 

43 {1 And they were all amazed at 
the mighty power of God. . But while 
they wondered every one at all things 
which Jesus did, he said unto his dis- 
ciples, 

44 » Let these sayings sink down into 
your ears: for the Son of man shall be 
delivered into the hands of men. 

45 But they understood not this say- 
ing, and it was hid from them, that they 
perceived it not: and they feared to ask. 
him of that saying. 





n Matt. xvii, 22. 





Verse 38. A man of the company cried out, 
dc.—See the notes on Matt. xvii, 14, 15, 
and Mark ix, 14. 

Verses 44, 45. These sayings sink down 
into your ears.—A. mode of solemnly enfore- 
ing a truth upon the attention ; and such was' 
the continual tendency of the disciples to ex- 
pect that their Master would throw off the 
veil, and manifest himself in the glory of his- 
regal character, that it was necessary again’ 
and again to repeat to them the unwelcome 
truth of his approaching sufferings and death.. 
The effect of this might be to check in a 
great measure those extravagant hopes whicly 
they were prone to indulge, and hold then: 
in some degree of suspense ; but it is added,. 
they understood not this saying. ‘They 
could not indeed mistake the import of the’ 
words used; but they probably thought that: 
Christ was speaking in a kind of parable, 
and was not to be understood literally. The 
true sense of his words was therefore hid’ 
from them that they nerceived it not. It was: 
hidden, not by any act of God, but by the: 
force of their own prejudices, their wishes: 
being the misleading interpreters. And they 
feared to ask him of that saying ; either as 
remembering the severe reproof which Peter 
had received, and all of them through him when 
he said, on a similar occasion, “This be far 
from thee ;” or rather, perhaps this expresses 
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46 9° Then there arose a reasoning 
among them, which of them should be 
greatest. | 


47 And Jesus, perceiving the thought 


of their heart, took a child, and set him 
by him, ’ 

48 And said unto them, Whosoever 
shall receive this child in my name re- 
ceiveth me: and whosoever shall receive 
me receiveth him that sent me: for he 
that is least among you all, the same 
shall be great. 

49 YP And John answered and said, 
Master, we saw one casting out devils in 





o Matt. xviii, 1; Mark ix, 34. 
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thy name ; and we forbad him, because 
he followeth not with us. 

50 And Jesus said unto him, Forbid 
him not: for he that is not against us is 
for us. 

51 1 And. it came to pass, when the 
time was come that he should be received 
up, he steadfastly sét his face to go to 
Jerusalem, 

52 And sent messengers before his 
face: and they went, and entered into a 
village of the Samaritans, to make ready 
for him. ; 

53 And they did not receive him, be- 





p Mark ix, 38. 





the deception which they practised upon 
themselves in reference. to a, subject on 
which they were most. reluctant to be con- 
vinced. ‘They hoped that he used figurative 
language when he so often and so emphati- 
cally spoke of his death; and they feared to 
ask him, lest this' pleasing delusion should be 
dissipated,—a very natural feeling when all 
the circumstances in which they were placed 
are considered. We have the key to the 
great mystery of our Lord’s humiliations, 
which at that time they had not. 

Verse 46. Which of them should be great- 
est.—See the notes on Matt, xviii, 1, &c, 
and Mark ix, 36. 

Verse 49. And. John answered, saying, 
Master, we saw one casting out devils, &c. 
—See notes on Mark ix, 38. 

Verse 51. When the time was come that 
he should be received up.—There can be no 
question, but that avadAnLis here signifies, not 
the elevation on the cross; nor his going up 
to Jerusalem, which is afterward expressed ; 
but his being received up to God; for the 
verb is used of the ascension of Christ in 
several places. The word cuwrAnpouddas is 
not always used absolutely, for the completion 
of a period within which an event was to 
take place, but sometimes, as here, the com~ 
mencement of it as in Gen. xxv, 24, LXX. 
Now that period had arrived for the com- 
mencement ofa series of transactions which 
was to terminate in Christ’s being received 
up into his glory. ‘The expression also takes 
its rise from St. Luke’s plan, which was not 
to follow so much the order of time, as to 
class events ; and he now enters upon his last 
class, namely, that series which comprehends 
this last journey of Christ to Jerusalem, and 
various discourses and actions, ending with 
the death, resurrection, and receiving up of 
Christ into his glory. 

He steadfastly set his face to go, gc.—A 
Hebrew phrase to denote a firm and resolved 
purpose, and not indeed wholly peculiar to 
Jewish writers. Such expressions,’ though 





brief, open to us large and interesting views. 
They show that our Lord was not, by virtue 
of his being Divine, exempted from the most 
serious anxieties, and painful anticipations, 
respecting his approaching sufferings. By 
virtue of his omniscience the whole scene 
was opened before him ; but under its impres- 
sion, the humanity felt that which required 
the renewal and repetition of strong and holy 
resolutions to overcome. It was this which 
called forth his earnest prayers, continued» 
through whole nights; and this which ren- 
dered it necessary to him as “his hour” 
approached, steadfastly to set hts face, to 
compose himself into a firm and settled re- 
solve, to go up to Jerusalem, and to meet that 
malignity of all his enemies to which he 
knew he must fall a victim. Such was the 
stength of that love which engaged himin the 
work of our salvation, the intensity of-his 
desire to complete his glorious work, that he 
hastened to meet a torturing and an accursed 
death, to pay the Aurpoug, our REDEMPTION 
price, and then to surround himself with the 
trophies of his own mercy in the number 
which no man can number, rescued by his 
conquering arm from the power of Satan, 
and. raised to the joys and immortality of 
heaven. 

Verses 52-56. Sent messengers before 
his face.—They were sent to prepare’ neces- 
sary accommodations for him and his disci- 
ples for the night, in this Samaritan village.. 
One of the ways from Galilee up to Jerusa- 
lem was through the country of the Samari- 
tans. It is not probable that those Jews 
who regularly went up to Jerusalem at their 
great festivals would ordinarily spend a night » 
in.a country to the inhabitants of which they : 
bore so great a hatred, and who returned it - 
in equal measure ; for they not only showed © 
them no hospitality, but, because of the rivalry 
existing between their temple. on Mount 
Gerizim, and. that at Jerusalem, they were 
particularly provoked at the multitudes who 
flocked to Jerusalem at the passover, and, as 
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cause his face was as though he would 
go to Jerusalem. ' ; 

54 And when his disciples James and 
John saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire to come down 
from heaven, and consume them, even as 
4 Elias. did ? 

55 But he tumed, and rebuked them, 
and said, Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of. 

56 For the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 
And they went to another village. 

57.4 * And it came to pass, that, as 
they went in the way, a certain man 


said unto him, Lord, I will follow thee. 


whithersoever thou goest. 
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58 And Jesus said unto him, Foxes 
have holes, and birds of the air Aave’ 
nests ; but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head. ) 

59 s And he said unto another, Follow 
me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first 
to go and bury my father. ue 

60 Jesus said unto him, Let the dead 
bury their dead: but go thou and preach 
the kingdom of God. 

61 And another also said, Lord, I will 
follow thee ; but let me first go bid them 
farewell, which are at home at my house. 

62 And Jesus said unto him, No'man, 
having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God. 





~ q 2-Kings i, 10.—r Matt..viii, 19. 


s Matt. viii, 21. 





Josephus states, sometimes endeavoured to 
hinder their progress. Our Lord probably 
chose that this bigoted churlishness of the 
Samaritans should, on this occasion, be 
made manifest, that he might teach his 
disciples a most important lesson as to 
their behaviour in similar circumstances. 
They did not receive him,—they would not 
suffer him to lodge in their village; be- 
cause his face was as though he would 
go to Jerusalem,—because it was plain 
from the direction he was taking, that he 
was travelling up to the metropolis to cele- 
brate the passover. And James and John 
said, Lord, wilt thou that we command fire 
to come down from heaven to consume them, 
as Elias did? What was the reply of our 
Lord? Ye know not what manner of spurit 
ye are of. Perhaps they knew not that in 
truth there was much more of Jewish hatred 
in their hearts to the Samaritans, than of 
zeal for the vindication of their Master’s 
honour; but, however that might be, they 
were obviously ignorant of the spirit and 
genius of the Gospel, which allows no reta- 
liation of injuries, and inculcates the spirit of 
meekness and forgiveness of injuries ; and 
perceived not that their zeal was evil, and 
that they were unworthy disciples of Him who 
caine not to destroy men’s lies, but to save 
them. And having so said, he went ta ano- 
ther village. ; 

They were not far from the place where 
Elijah called down fire from heaven upon the 
two captains and their fifties, sent to appre- 
hend him; and they might there wish. to be 
revenged upon the Samaritans, justified by 
his example. But the cases were not in the 
least parallel. The Jews, under their theo- 
cracy, were subject to a system of temporal 
rewards and punishments immediately inflict- 
ed or bestowed by Jehovah, their governor. 
In this case the king had sent to apprehend 





God’s prophet and representative, and had 
been guilty of a crime against the Divine 
majesty, which was thus publicly punished. 
It was a case in which God himself inter- 
posed to defend his servant by a signal ven- 
geance upon a wicked prince and his ser- 
vants. But, in the case of these ‘erring 
disciples, the matter was one ef national pre- 
judice and personal resentment; and into 
such hands God would not put his thunder- 
bolts. The genius of the Gospel is also essen- , 
tially different from that of the law. In 
the latter civil government was blended with 
religion, and God acted as Judge; but under 
the Gospel we stand only in spiritual rela- 
tions, and the time of judgment is deferred to 
one day, to be executed by that one man 
whom God hath appointed. ‘ Now is the 
appointed time, now is the day of salvation ;” 
and, after the example of Christ, all his fol- 
lowers ought to be occupied only in the 
work of saving and blessing men, leaving 
vengeance to Him to whom it belongs, and to 
that future time when He who only can be an 
infallible judge in the case shall “give to 
every man according as his work shall be.” 

The clause, For the Son of man ts not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them, 
is rejected by Griesbach and some other edi- 
tors, as an interpolation from a marginal 
gloss, and it is not found in many MSS. ‘The 
context, however, appears to require it; and 
it bears Strong internal evidence of being the 
genuine words of our blessed Saviour. They 
are equivalent to, ‘‘ The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which is lost.” 

Verse 57. A certain man, fc.—See notes 
on Matt. vili, 19, 20. ‘ 

Verse 59. Suffer me to go first and bury, 

c.—See notes on Matt. viii, 21. 

Verse 62. No man, having put his hand 
to the plough.—To put the hand to the plough 
is a proverbial expression for undertaking 
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any work, and is used also by Greek writers. 
A man engaged in ploughing, if he looks back 
or behind, being careless at his work, is unfit 
for the occupation of ploughing. He must 
look steadily down upon his plough and the 
soil, that he may make straight furrows, and 
effectually turn up the ground.. The allu- 
sion teaches that all worldly regards turn the 
attention of ministers from their proper work, 
on which they ought to be intently fixed, as 
a good ploughman upon the direction of his 
plough, and the course of his furrow. He 
who has observed how constantly the atten- 
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tion is fixed in the act of ploughing, so that 
nothing diverts the ploughman from his oc- 
cupation, will perceive the force of this 
powerful and admonitory comparison. The 
minister of Christ must be a man of one 
business ; and he that looks back, either from 
carelessness or love of the world, in other 
words, he that suffers his attention and affec- 
tions to be distracted is not fit for the king- 
dom of God,not fit for its service, not fit to 
preach it; for the words were spoken to ene 
whom our Lord had called to follow him, 
that he might employ him in preaching. 


“” » 


“. CHAPTER X. 


1 Christ sendeth out at once seventy disciples to work miracles, and to preach: 17 admonisheth 
them to be humble, and wherein to rejoice: 21 thanketh his Father for his grace: 23 magnifieth 

| the happy estate of his Church: 25 teacheth the lawyer how to attain eternal life, and to take 
every one for his neighbour that needeth his mercy: 41 reprehendeth Martha, and commendeth 


Mary her sister. 


1 Arter @ these things the Lord ap- 
pointed other seventy also, and sent them 
two and two before his face into every 
city and place, whither he himself would 
come. te j 

2 Therefore said he unto them, » The 
harvest truly 7s great, but the labourers 
are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that he would send _ forth 
labourers into his harvest. 


3 Go your ways: ¢behold, I send you 
forth as lambs among wolves. 

4 Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor 
shoes : and salute no man by the way. 

5 4 And into whatsoever house ye enter 
first say, Peace be to this house. 

6 And if the son of peace be there, 
your peace shall rest upon it: if not, it 
shall turn to you again. 





a Matt. x, 1.—b Matt. ix, 37. 


7 And in the same house remain, eating 
© Matt. x, 16.—d Matt. x, 11. ; 





CHAPTER X. Verse 1. Other seventy 
also.—Seventy other preachers: beside the 
twelve apostles before appointed, and who 
had fulfilled their commission in another di- 
rection. Our Lord, who had laboured chiefly 
in Galilee, was about to visit several parts 
of Judea; and these seventy: disciples were 
sent. to those cities and villages whither he 
himself would come, to prepare his way, by 
preaching his doctrine, and confirming it by 
miracles in his name. In going up to Jeru- 
salem he roade short stages, visiting many 
places. This mission, from the number of 
those employed, was soon accomplished ; and 
hence we read of their speedy return. St. 
Luke alone mentions this mission of the 
seventy ; and ancient tradition affirms that he 
‘was of the number,—a fact which is not con- 
firmed by. the introduction to this Gospel, 
which rather intimates that he was of a sub- 
sequent class of disciples. In the choice of 
twelve apostles, and seventy other preachers, 
there was reference probably to the twelve 
tribes of Israel, and to the seventy elders of 
Israel, and also to the sanhedrim or grand 
ecclesiastical assembly of Jewish ‘doctors, 





consisting of seventy persons. Some, indeed, 
think the sanhedrim to have had seventy- 
two members; and from this notion it was 
that some of the fathers conclude that there 
were seventy-two disciples, called seventy 
as a round number, according to the Jewish 
mode. It isof more consequence to observe, 
that our Lord appears by these numbers to 
have intimated that he was displacing the 
old Church, and forming a new one; with its 
appropriate officers of apostles, elders, and 
instructers, to govern and teach it. 

Verse 2. The harvest truly is great.—The 
harvest in Judea as well as Galilee. See the 
notes on Matt. ix, 37. 

Verse 3. Go your ways, §c.—Our Lord 
gives many of the same directions to the 
seventy, as he had done to the twelve. See 
the notes on Matt. x. ‘ 

Verse 6. The son of peace—The mean~ 
ing is, If the master of the house be a man 
of kind and friendly disposition, returning 
your salutation, which was a form of wish- 
ing peace in the same language and spirit, 
your peace shall rest upon the house. ~ It- 
would not be an empty form, but prove an 
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and drinking such things as they give: 
for the labourer 1s worthy of his hire. 
Go not from house to house, ~ 

8 And into whatsoever city ye enter, 
and they receive you, eat such things as 
are set before you: 

9 And heal the sick that are therein, 
and say unto them, The kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you. 

‘10 But into whatsoever city ye enter, 
and they receive you not, go your ways 
out into the streets of the same, and say, 

11 Even the very dust of your city, 
which cleaveth on us, we do wipe off 
‘against you: notwithstanding be ye sure 
of this, that the kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you. : 

12 But I say unto you, that it shall be 
more tolerable in that day for Sodom, 
than for that city. ; 

13 © Wo unto thee, Chorazin! wo unto 
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thee, Bethsaida ! ‘for if the mighty works 
had been done in ‘Tyre and Sidon, which 
been done in you, they had a great 






14 ‘But it shall be more tolerable for 


Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, than for, 


you. : 
15 And thou, Capernaum, which art 


exalted to heaven, shalt be thrust down 
to hell. Bee gv 

16 ‘He that heareth you heareth me ; 
and he that despiseth you despiseth me , 
and he that despiseth me despiseth him, 
that sent me. 


17 9] And the seventy returned again’ 
with joy, saying, Lord, even the devils 


are subject unto us through thy name. 
18 And he said unto ‘thent, I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven. 
19 Behold, I give uhto you power to 





e Matt. xi, 21. 


f Matt. x, 40. 





effectual prayer, bringing down the peace and 
blessing of God. In the Jewish style, a man 
who has any good or bad quality is called the 
son of it, Hence we have sons of wisdom, for 
wise men ; and in the text, son of peace, for 
a man of peaceable and friendly disposition. 

If not, it shall turn to you agaim.—The 
salutation, Peace be to this house, shall not 
be effectual. There is a similar expression 
in Psalm xxxv, 13: ‘‘ And my prayer return- 
ed into mine own bosom.” 

Verses 7-12. And in the same house, &e. 
—See notes on Matt. x. , 

Verse 13. Wo unto thee, Chorazin.—See 
notes on Matt. xi, 21-23. 

Verse 17. Through thy name.—This was 
the grand distinction between the miracles 
of our Lord and those of his servants. One 
was wrought by an original, the other by a 
derived, power; his, says Grotius, v propria, 
by his own power, theirs, vz magistri, by the 
power of Christ. As heretofore demons had 
been ejected in the name of the God of Israel, 
they were now cast out in the name of Jesus. 

Verses 18, 19. I beheld Satan, §c.—The 
disciples returned with joyful surprise to an- 
nounce that the devils had been subject to 
them through the name of Christ. Our 
Lord’s calm reply indicates that they were 
conveying no news to him; he had been with 
them in spirit, knew all that had passed, by 
virtue of his omniscience, and he answers, 
I beheld Satan as lightning fall from hea- 
ven, To fall from heaven is, in prophetic 
language, to fall from a height of power and 
authority. So the king of Babylon is ad- 
dressed, Isaiah xiv, 12:—‘ How art thou 
fallen from heaven!” The Latins have the 
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same mode of expression.. Pompey is said 
by Cicero, ex astris decidisse, “to have fallen 
from the stars.” . Upon the kingdom of Sa- 


tan our Lord was making war, both by cast- 


ing out devils by his word, or by his name, 
and by rescuing the souls of men from his 
power, bythe hallowing influence of his hea- 
venly doctrine. Even by his weak and de- 
spised disciples was he effecting this casting 
down of Satan from the heaven of that do- 
minion he had so long held. _ But he promises 
to render those disciples still more formida- 
ble to the kingdom of darkness, by increas- 
ing those miraculous endowments with which 
he had already enriched them; which was 
fulfilled at the day of pentecost. For the 
mission of the seventy, like that of the twelve 
apostles, was to be considered as emblemati- 
cal of that ministry which they were, with 
enlarged powers and heightened qualifica- 
tions, fo be permanently employed in. Be- 
hold, £ give unto you power to tread on ser- 
pents and scorpions, not only literally, though 


they had that; but figuratively, over devils’ 


and their agents, fitly represented, as to their 
cunning and deadly cruelty, by serpents and 
scorpions: And over all the power of the 
enemy, however displayed, or by whatever 
instruments wielded against you: And no- 
thing shall by any means hurt you, that is, 
nothing shall injure you as to your work, 
which’ shall prevail against all opposition ; or 
injure you personally: no affliction being per- 
mitted till it shall turn out for the further- 
ance of the Gospel, and your spiritual wel- 
fare, and-the greatest tyrants not being able 
to inflict death upon you until your death it- 
self shall be a benefit, and not an evil, both 
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repented, sitting in sackcloth 
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tread on serpents and = scorpions, and | 


over all the power of the enemy: and 
nothing shall by any means hurt you. 

20 Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, 
that the spirits are subject unto you ; but 
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rather rejoice, because your names. are 
written in heaven. ; ‘ 

21 Y In that hour Jesus rejoiced in 
spirit, and said, I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast 








to yourselves and to the cause in which you 
suffer., This total exemption from harm, by 
all things being: made to work together for 
the good of them who love God, belongs, in 
an important sense, to all Christians; for it 
was with reference to this encouraging and 
elevating doctrine that St. Peter, when writ- 
ing even. to suffering and persecuted Chris- 
tians, says, “ And who is he that shall harm 
you, if ye be followers of that which is good?” 

Verse 20. Because your names are writ- 
ten in heaven.—The words are plainly meta- 
phorical; for that God keeps a book, and 
writes in it the names of his servants, is too 
gross a conception to be entertained even by 
children. The allusion here is.either to the 
public enrolment of the names of citizens in 
their respective cities, in a book kept for that 
purpose, so that those whose names were 
found there were entitled to the rights, immu- 
nities, and privileges of citizenship, which 
in many cases were objects of great honour 
aad ambition; or more generally to the re- 
cord kept of the names of all: living Israel- 
ites,—which appears. to have given rise to 
the phrase, the “ book of life,” and to “ blot- 


ting the name out of the book,” to express. 


death, because the names of the dead were 
obliterated,—and to which also the Apostle 
Paul alludes, when he speaks of the Church 
er assembly of the first born, whose names 
are written in heaven. 

As those written in the book of life were 
Israelites, and entitled to all the privileges 
of the Jewish Church and nation, so Chris- 
tians, as forming the true and spiritual Israel 
‘of God, are said to have their names en- 
rolled in heaven... This has no relation to 
predestination and election from eternity ; 
but expresses the actual relation and accept- 
ance of the persons referred to by Gotl. As 
the Israelite after the flesh obtained his en- 
rollment by virtue of his natural birth, so the 
spiritual Israelite obtains his by virtue of his 
reconciliation and new birth. ‘This is the 
foundation of the distinction. It rests not 
upon supposed eternal decrees, but upon the 
actual experience of mam in the forgiveness 
of sin, and the xenewal of his heart; and it 
was for this reason that our Lord bade the 
seventy rejoice, not because they were en- 
dowed with miraculous powers, which were 
no certain evidences. of grace, either of its 
reality or its degree; and which had no 
direct relation to their final salvation; but 
rather to rejoice that God had accepted them 
as his: people, the members of his Church, 
and the heirs of his eternal kingdom. He 
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thus taught them, and he teaches us, to 
estimate the most splendid gifts, as nothing 
in comparison with real piety; since the 
former indeed might, as he teaches us else- 
where, fail to give us any title to be received 


‘into his kingdom; while the latter brings 


every one who lives under its influence, into 
vital communion with God here, and will, if 
persevered in, -infallibly secure his final ac- 
ceptance with God-at the. last day. He 
who in this spirit “ endureth to the end shall 
be saved.” This great lesson is lost in 
those comments which consider these words 
as a declaration of the eternal election of the 
seventy disciples, to whom they were origi- 
nally addressed ; and awkwardly brings in a 
subject. which had at best, if true, a very 
distant relation to any part of the context.— 
Certain also it is, that if this registry of the 
names of true believers had any reference to 
their eternal election, the fact of their names 
being written in heaven could give: them no 
security of eternal salvation, since Christ 
threatens some to blot out their names from 
the book of life, Rev. xxii, 19, and promises 
others, Rev. iii, 5, that he will not blot out 
their names. ' 
Verse 21. Jesus rejoiced in spirit—The 
subject of this exulting and grateful excite- 
ment in the mind of our Lord must have 
been important. It is not often that we read 
of his manifesting such emotions of joy ; and 
nothing but considerations of the mightiest 
character can be supposed to have produced 
a manifestation of them visible to all the 
seventy who were with him, the twelve apos- 
tles, and probably many other disciples.— 
This strong emotion could scarcely have 
been produced by the short mission of the 
seventy on this occasion, and the works they 
had wrought. He regarded them rather in 
this as making an essay in preparation for 
that wonderful ministry they were to accom- 


plish; for, that it was, with. reference to 


their whole ministerial life that he addressed 
both the twelve and the seventy, in the dis- 
courses he ‘held with them on their appoint- 
ment, many parts of those discourses them- 
selves sufficiently prove. On this occasion, 
both the seventy who had just returned, and 
the twelve apostles also, stood before him, 
when he offered this ardent thanksgiving, in 
which he recognized at once the sovereignty 
of God to choose his own instruments: to. 
accomplish his own designs, and his wis- 
dom and power in accomplishing such events 
by an agency despised by the~world, but 
which brought. to shame all that the world 
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hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes : 
even so, Father; for so it seemed good 
in thy sight. . 

22 * All things are delivered to me of 
my Father: and no man knoweth who 
the Son is, but the Father; and who the 
Father is, but the Son, and Ae to whom 
the Son will reveal him. 

23 J And he turned him unto Ais dis- 
ciples, and said privately, & Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things that ye 
see’: “pt” 5 
24: For I tell you, that many prophets 
and kings have desired to see those things 
which ye see, and have not seen them ; 
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and to hear those things: which ye hear, 
and have not heard them. 

25 9] And, behold, a certain lawyer 
stood up, and tempted him,~ saying, 
h Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life ? 

26. He said unto him, What is written 
in the law ?_ how readest thou ? 

27 And he answering said, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbour as thyself. hae 

28 And he’ said unto him, Thou hast 
answered right: this do, and thou shalt 
live. ; 








* Many ancient copies add these words: And 
terning to his disciples, he said. 


g Matt. xiii; 16.—h Matt. xxii, 35: 








had held wise and great. ‘‘ The scribe,” 
“the disputer,” the philosopher, were all 
confounded, when it.had pleased God, by the 
instrumentality of these simple men, to fill 
the earth with the profoundest wisdom on 
all theological and moral. subjects, and to 
implant a system which all foresaw must 
ultimately absorb all others, and by the very 
force of its own internal evidence fix an 
everlasting conviction of its truth and Divi- 
nity in the hearts of men. In fact, the true 
Christian ministry is the most wonderful in- 
stitution ever introduced among mankind.— 
It is that which gives a new life to the soul, 
creates a new order of feelings, awakens 
men out of the sleep of sin, leads them in 
penitence and prayer to God, produces such 
a trust in Christ as is followed by peace of 
conscience, and the supporting assurance of 
the friendship of God, inspires man with a 
moral power which he has not. by nature, 
exerts a sanctifying influence upon his affec- 
tions, raises him into the condition of a 
spiritual man, and completes its high office 
by presenting the souls which it has trained 
under its godly discipline, purged from every 
spot of sin, and meet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light. Such 
effects produced by the visible agency of 
weak and inefficient men, and hence called 
“babes,” implies necessarily the constant 
agency of God in its most gracious and con- 
descending as well as powerful operations ; 
and under these views our Lord offers this 
thanksgiving, and acknowledges the won- 
drous work of God. See the notes on Matt. 
Xly 25-27. 01h ot 

Verse 24. Many prophets and kings. have 
desired.—Of the prophets and inspired kings, 
as Moses, David, Josiah, &c, here referred 
to, St. Peter says, “ They searched what, or 
what manner of time, the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify, when it tes 








tified beforehand the sufferings of the Christ, 
and the glory that should follow.” Distant 


and obscure, though to them most interest- 


ing, visions of the future, intensely fixed 
their. attention, and produced the strongest 
desires for clearer knowledge . om subjects 


all-important to them, and to mankind at” 


large. ‘See the notes on Matt. xiii, 16, 1'7- 
Verses 25, 26. ..A certain lawyer stood up, 
and tempted him.—The. lawyers, vowsxor, 
were interpreters and teachers of thé Mosai¢ 
law. They were the same as the scribes. 
To tempt here signifies to prove his skill by 
a question, which was a favourite mode of 
trying each other’s skill among the Jewish 
doctors. It was one, probably, debated in 
their schools, and to which various answers 
would be given, just as some estimated the 
comparative importance of different duties, 
or of ceremonial observances. 
answer, What 1s written in the law? how 
readest thow2 seems intended to tur the 
attention from all the vain disputations of the 
schools, and the. opinions of mere men, on 
this grave question, to the written word of 
God.. The Jews had a revelation of the will 
of God; and an answer to the question, What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life? must of 
necessity be found there, Our Lord there- 
fore somewhat reprovingly said, How readest 
thou? ; «enn taal 
Verse 28. This do, and thou shalt live.— 
This is the religion of both the Old and 
the New Testament. It has indeed been 
said, that our Lord said this only to convince 
the inquirer, that life by the law was impos- 
sible, and that obedience to the command is 
impracticable. _ But nothing appears to war- 
rant this in the history itself. When our 
Lord commended the answer, he’ showed 
that this was the way to life opened by the 
Mosaic institute ; and when he repeats, This 
do, and thou shalt live, he shows that this 
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29 But he, willing to justify himself, 
said unto Jesus, And who is my neigh- 
bour ? 

30 And Jesus answering said, A 
certain man went. down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which 
stripped him of his raiment, and wounded 
him, and. departed, leaving him half dead. 

31 And by chance there came down 
a certain priest that way: and when he 
saw him, he passed by on the other side. 





also is the way to eternal life, under his own 
dispensation. . Under the law of Moses, the 
forgiveness of sin was provided for by sacri- 
fice, and so under the Gospel; the Holy Spirit 
was also formerly promised to. those “who 
sought the gift, to renew their nature.— 
“Thy Spirit,” says David, “is good: lead 
me into the land of uprightness.” And still 
more largely is that heavenly sift promised 
by Christ ; but the great practical end and 
effect of our redemption, and all the pro- 
mises of God, is, that we may be brought to 
love him with all our heart, soul, strength, 
and mind, that is, with the might of all ‘our 
affections, and our neighbour as ourselves. 
Faith leads to pardon; a sense of forgiving 
mercy produces Love: love is the great 
principle of true obedience; and when su- 
preme and universal, produces the willing 
eonsecration of our entire service to God.— 
So as to our ‘neighbour: love is the great 
principle here; it extinguishes all the malig- 
nant, selfish, and irascible passions, and is, 
as to the duties of the second table, “the 
fulfilling of the law.” All this is Necessary 
to eternal life; and if so, all this is PossiBLE, 
by the grace of God. 

Verse 29. But he, willing to justify him- 
self, g§c.—Some have ‘thought that the 
scribe, expecting our Lord to describe his 
neighbour according to the Jewish idea, as 
a man of his own nation and religion, thought 
that he should justzfy or prove himself right- 
eous, by averring that he had always strictly 
observed this branch of the law. ~But we 
are rather to conclude that he felt himself 


somewhat piqued at being referred to the | 


written testimony of the law, as an answer to 
his question, “ What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” as though it were a very plain 
and simple one; and answered by a mere 
reference to a well-known seripture, and that, 
willing to justify himself in having pro- 
pounded such a question, he intimates that it 
was not so easily answered as our Lord had 
suggested ; but that, as to the duty of loving 
our neighbour as ourselves, a question might 
arise. He therefore said unto, Jesus, And 
who is my neighbour? Many of the Jewish 
teachers would not allow a Gentile, nor even 
a proselyte, to be intended, in the law enjoin- 
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"82 And likewise a Levite, 
was at the place, came and looked on him, 


and passed by on the other side. =~ 
33 But a certain ro mar a 1, as he 
journeyed, came where he was: and 


when he saw him, he had compassion 
on him, at 

34 And went to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set 
him on his own beast, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. 





ing the love of our neighbour; and they 
excluded the Samaritans with still bitterer 
hostility. This churlish and exclusive spirit, 
though no doubt often exaggerated, is made 
matter of reproach against them by heathen 
writers, as by ‘Tacitus: ‘‘ Apud zpsos miseri- 
cordia in promptu; sed adversus omnes alios 
hostile odium;” and also Juvenal, Sat. xiv, 
103. But the very question of the lawyer 
shows that the subject had been debated. in 
the Jewish schools ; and although the proud, 
exclusive spirit of Pharisaism predominated, 
a few had been found to advocate a more 
rational and religious interpretation of this 
important law. It was to settle this point 
for ever, that our Lord spake the beautiful 
and affecting parable which follows. 

Verse 30. A certain man.—A Jew, as 
the whole story shows, for the points turn 
upon it. 

From Jerusalem to Jericho.—In the days 
of Christ Jericho was a large and important 
city, and had a royal palace, where Herod 
died. It wasnumerously inhabited by priests, 
who had to go up to Jerusalem to attend at 
the temple service in their regular courses. 
See chap. i, 5. ' The road would therefore 
often be travelled by priests and Levites, a 
circumstance which forms part of the picture 
of the parable. A part of the road was wild 
and rocky, and notoriously infested with 
robbers. ‘The whole road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho is described by modern travellers 
as, at this day, the most dangerous in Pales- 
tine, from the numbers of robberies and mur- 
ders committed upon it: 

Verses 33-35. Buta certain Samaritan. 
—The point of the parable lies here. - The 
man left by the road side, half dead, was a 
Jew; the priest and Levite, who unfeelingly 
passed by’on the other side, after they had 
seen him, were of course Jews, and Jews 
who from their office and character were 
most bound to an observ the law of 
their God; but the man who actually treated 
this unfortunate Jew as a neighbour, and 
exemplified the true spirit and meaning of 
the law, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” was @ Samaritan, before whose 
conscientious and warm charity all distinc- 
tions of nation and religion, all prejudices 
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35 ine morrow when he de-|on him. Then said Jesus unto him, 
parted, ok out two * pence, and gave | Go, and do thou likewise, | 





them to the host, and said unto him, Take 
care oa ths ; and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, when I come again, I 
will repay thee. 

36 Which now of these three, think- 
est thou, was neighbour unto him that 
fell among the thieves ? 


37 And he said, He that showed mercy |, 


38 4 Now it came to pass, as they 
went, that he entered into a certain ‘vil- 
lage : anda certain woman named Martha 
received him into her house. 

39 And she had a sister called Mary, 
which also sat at Jesus’s feet, and heard 
his word. 

40 But Martha was cumbered about 





* See Matthew, 


chap. xx, 2. 





of education and habit and. associations, 
vanished, so that he was intent only on 
fulfilling the law of love. The benevolence 
of this excellent Samaritan, which. probably 
was not an ideal picture, but a real occur- 
ryence, is so amplified by our Lord, that one 
feels in reading the words, that his heart 
delighted to dwell upon the scene. When 
he saw him, he had compassion upon him, 
and went to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, both which were 
used. as medicaments by the ancient sur- 
geons; and set him on his own beast, himself 
going on foot, and not influenced by the fear 
of not being able to escape from robbers if 
attacked while so encumbered with a wounded 
stranger; and brought him to an inn, ravdo- 
xé10v, a house of public entertainment. for 
travellers; and took care of him, by personal 
attendance and procuring for him all neces- 
saty aid during that day and the following 
night; and departing on the morrow, pressed 
probably by his own concerns, he places two 
denarii, Roman pence, about fifteen pence of 
our money; in the hands of the host, with an 
injunction to take care of him, and an engage- 
ment to pay all additional expenses upon his 
retum. Nothing could be more complete 
than this act of charity. It stopped short of 
nothing, but. performed all that the circum- 
stances required, being simply intent, not 
upon making an appearance, not upon com- 
pounding matters with conscience by a half 
and imperfect effort at exercising kindness, 
but upon relieving the case, and placing the 
unfortunate man in the best circumstances to 

_ promote his recovery. © 
Verses 36, 37. Which of these three, think- 
est thou, was neighbour ? gc.—Which of the 
three fulfilled the office of neighbour ? To 
this the answer was imperative. The kind- 
ness being done to a’ Jew, he could not say 
that the Samaritan had done more than his 
duty, as he might have. replied had the un- 
fortunate man been a Samaritan, and the per- 
son relieving him a Jew. They denied, in- 
deed, the right of others to their kindness, 
but, as God’s chosen people, tliought they had 
a right to be served by all others; and there- 
fore the lawyer must needs commend the be- 
nevolence of the Samaritan. This then being 











granted, the great moral was explicitly laid 
down; Go, and do thou likewise; compas- 
sionate and relieve the distressed, without 
any respect to nation or religion ; be a neigh- 
bour to every man that needs thy, assistance, 
and consider him thy neighbour, one who ac- 
cording to the law thou art to love as thyself. 
Thus our Lord teaches that this law is bind- 
ing upon all men, and that all men are neigh- 
bours of each other. He breaks down, as 
to the obligation of this great social statute, 
all the distinction of nation and religion, all 
the divisions created by intetests and partial 
affections, erects the whole community of 
man into one neighbourhood, and binds each 
individual to serve another by all kinds of 
good offices. . Nor is this to be admired only 
as a just and noble sentiment. Sentiments 
somewhat similar may be found in some pa- 
gan writers, the relics of that traditional 
truth and morality which descended from the 
patriarchs; but in them these are opinions, 
and not Jaw. InChristianity they are not only 
more perfectly stated, and radicated in their 
true principles, but they become obligatory ; 
they seize upon the conscience, .and con- 
nect themselves as THE LAW of Christ. with 
our hopes and fears. That they have not 
hitherto been so influential as they ought in 
this bad world, is true; but that they have 


‘had, in all ages, a large and happy influence, 


is certain. 

Verse 38. A certain village, and a certain 
woman.—The village was Bethany, about 
two miles from Jerusalem. The woman was 
Martha: the family was that which Jesus 
loved, composed of Martha, Lazarus, and 
Mary. From Martha receiving Jesus into 
her house hospitably to entertain him, it ap- 
pears that she was its mistress, and that La- 
zarus and Mary resided with her. Grotius 
conjectures, with probability, that Martha 
was a widow. 

Verse 39. Which also sat at Jesus's feet, 
g§c.—To sit at the feet, is a mode of describ- 
ing a disciple, because this was‘the attitude ; 
the Master sitting, and the disciples forming 
a, semicircle about his feet. That Mary very 
literally took this position with the other dis- 
ciples, may be doubted ; the words only indi- 
cating that she was a diligent and attentive 
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much serving, and came to him, and said, 
Lord, dost thou not care ‘that my’ sister 
hath left me to serve alone? bid her 
therefore that she help me. 

-41 And Jesus answered and said unto 
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troubled about many things: _ 

“42 But one thing is needful : and Mary 
hath chosen that good part, which shall 
not be taken away from her. 


her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 





hearer of Christ’s discourses. ‘This too was 
the character of Martha. She was a disci- 
ple, for Mary is‘ said also to sit at Jesus’s 
feet, that is, as Martha did. When our Lord 
visited them, they both placed themselves 
with the others, as. attentive, believing, and 
deeply-interested auditors; and probably, like 
several other female disciples, followed him 
to various/places, and heard his words, and 
witnessed his wondrous works. On this oc- 
casion, our Lord’s visit appears to have been 
improved, with spécial diligence, by Mary, 
who left all other. occupations to continue 
within the hearing of those words which con- 
veyed to her so, much instruction, and life, 
and joy. Both Martha and Mary were com- 
mon names among the Jews; Mary is the 
same as Miriam. 

Verses 40-42. But Martha was cwmbered, 
§c.—The word repitraw signifies to draw 
round or aside, and is therefore properly ap- | 
plied to express those cares which absorb the 
attention, and lead it from that which ought 
also to be observed and done, as well as the 
immediate object of solicitude. The™ same 
word is used by Epictetus, when describing 
the distractions to which that man must ne- 
cessarily be exposed who, fond of externals, 
has yet some relish for mental improvement | 
and cultivation. Martha was thus drawn 
aside by her anxious care to have the meal 
properly prepared and served, in honour of 
her Lord, from paying that attention to the 
words of Christ which the opportunity pre- 
sented, and which Mary embraced. Not only 
s0, but she thought her excess im this respect 
right, and therefore complains of her sister, 
nay, even of our Lord himself, who, by detain- 
ing Mary by his discourse, she intimates, par- 
took of the blame of not sufficiently caring 
that she was left alone to the bustle and fa- 
tigue of the occasion. Our Lord’s reply is 
at once full of wisdom and affection. ‘The 
repetition of her name twice in his address 
showed that he was uttering a solemn cau- 
tion, as to a person in danger. The state of 
her mind was both careful and troubled, too 
anxious because inwardly disquieted and que- 
rulous; a state inconsistent with self posses- 
sion, the spirit of prayer, and delight in God. 
It does not appear that our Lord condemns 
‘the many things about which Martha cared ; 
but her caring unnecessarily and in too great 
a degree about them. ‘Those who fancy that 
he enjoins one dish instead of many, debase 
‘the passage entirely ; and it is certain that 
our Lord often partook of public dinners, af- | 





ter the mode of the country, without objec- 


tion: beside, if by the one needful thing is 
meant one dish, what can be understood by 
Mary having chosen that good part which 
should not be taken away from her® By the 
good part our Lord must, in all fair interpre- 
tation, mean the same as the one thing which 
he had declared to be needful, or the connec- 
tion of the sentence is lost. He could not 
therefore refer to-dishes or foods, since the 
time of the meal had not arrived, and Mary 
was not choosing any thing already upon the 
table, or selecting any thing to be brought 
there. The absurdity of the interpretation, 
not less than its trifling and jejune character, 
is sufficient to refute it. The meaning’ is 
well expressed in the paraphrase of Grotius : 
‘Various and multiplied are the cares of this 
life; but there is one thing which, if we 


| would be saved, is altogether and indispensa- 


bly necessary to us, namely, the care of re- 
ligion and piety, and the study of Divine 
things.” A most important moral is thus 
taught, which ought to be deeply engraven 
upon the heart of every human being. As 
Martha was not forbidden to care about the 
affairs of her house, but to care excessively, 
so to care, in fact, as to neglect important 
opportunities of instruction and salvation; so 
we are not prohibited from a proper attention 
to the affairs of this life, but are exhorted to 
subordinate them all to our higher and eter- 
nal interests, and so to engage in them as 
not to be hurried and distracted or absorbed 
by them, but so as still to leave the mind un- 

embarrassed, in the exercise of holy affec- — 
tions, and in the performance of holy duties. 
Those who would go to the other extreme, 
and argue, like the papists, from this passage, 
in favour of the contemplative life, to the re- 
nunciation of active duties, find no real coun- 
tenance from the history rightly understood. 
That Mary did not renounce her domestic 
engagements and affairs in consequence of 
her discipleship, is plain from this, that 
she was not, any more than Martha, a con- 
stant follower of Christ. We never read 
of her being in his train either before or after 
this visit, except when he was at Bethany 
or the neighbourhood. She was not, there- 
fore, one of those who were commanded to 
leave all and follow Christ, and was, in all 
probability, as active in the family as Martha. 
But on this occasion she lost no part of the 
opportunity of hearing Christ ; and yet it does 
not follow that she neglected any part of her 
duty, nor that Martha would have neglected 
any part of hers, had she sat as closely as 
her sister at the feet of Christ. Preparations 
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an visit had, doubtless, been made ; as 
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le of wealth, they had servants at com- 
mand ; and the affairs of the house and table 
would ball ikelihood, have gone on as well 
or better had not Martha given herself up to 
chafing, restless, and distracting cares. No 
defect of real duty is implied in the case of 
Mary ; but excess of solicitude and bustle is 
certainly implied in the reproof administered 
to Martha. Yet was Martha a good woman, 
loved by her Lord, and, as a proof of that, 
reproved by him. She had a dangerous ha- 
bit of indulging an anxious mind; this was 
her weakness and her source of danger ; but 
this reproof probably cured the evil. In the 
account we have of St. John, she appears 
before us*as a woman of a noble and most 
exalted faith. | Let all who have the natural 
fault of Martha, be corrected by the reproof 
which our Lord administers to them through 
her; for, as Mr. Baxter truly, though quaint- 
ly, remarks, ‘“ preferring things unnecessary, 
though good, and troubling ourselves about 


he 
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NEED-NoTSs, is a common fault, even of yeli- 
gious persons.” er ee 

Which shall not be taken away from her. 

—She hath made choice of an imperishable 
good, the effects of which will endure to eter- 
nity. Mary therefore wisely regulated her 
cares by the true measure and. proportion of 
things ; and gave up her whole affection only 
to those objects which were spiritual and en- 
during. There is one good which we, through 
the mercy of God, can command, and but 
one. That is THe cuir Goop. Every other 
may be taken away by time, accident, by the 
power of man, by the stripping and impove- 
rishing hand of death. But this is above all 
such accidents, it is a “life hid with Christ 
in God.” Of this truth several of the hea- 
then sages had some notion. ‘The true 
good,” says one, “is something strictly be- 
longing to and within ourselves, and that can- 
not easily be taken from us;” and another 
makes it a characteristic of virtue that “ it 
cannot be taken away,” apyry avapaipérov. 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 Christ teacheth to pray, 
things. 14 He, casting 
who are blessed: 29 preacheth to the people, 
in the Pharisees, scribes, and lawyers. 


1 ANnp it came to pass, that, as he 
was praying in a certain place, when he 
ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, 
Lord, teach us to pray, as John also 
taught his disciples. 

2 And he said unto them, When ye 

ray, say, ? Our, Father which art. in 
Neeccs, Hallowed be thy name. Thy 


out @ dumb devil, rebuketh the blasphemous Pharisees : 
37 and reprehendeth the outward show of holiness 


and that instantly: 11 assuring that God so will give us good 


28 and showeth 
Ag ore Re 
kingdom, come. Thy will be done, as 
in heaven, so in earth. 

3 Give us * day by day our daily bread. 
_ 4 And forgive us our sins; for we 
also forgive every one that is indebted to 
us. And lead us not into temptation ; 


but deliver us from evil. 
5 And he said unto them, Which of 





a Matt. vi, 9. 


~ CHAPTER XI. Verses 1-4. Our Father 
which art in heaven.—See the notes on Matt. 
vi, 9-13. ‘The doxology, “ For thine is the 
kingdom,” &c, is wanting in St. Luke. It 
is evident, however, that the prayer as it 
here stands is a ‘shortened form of that pre- 
scribed in the sermon on the mount, and 
taught on a different occasion. 
form is therefore to be sought: in the longer 
discourse; and we act right in always using 
this divinely composed prayer with the doxo- 
logy, which leaves the heart fixed upon God, 
as its first petition elevates it to him. The 
Jewish doctors taught their disciples short 
forms of prayer. ‘This was a well-known 
practice ; and it is to be gathered from the 
text that John the Baptist gave to his disci- 
ples also a form suited to his peculiar and 
transitive dispensation. - Perhaps the disci- 





The full | 





» * Or, for the day. 





ple who made this request, did not know that 
he had already given a form of prayer in his 
sermon on the mount; or, as that was given 
in the presence of the multitude, he might 
think that the disciples had not been suffi- 
ciently distinguished, and that they ought to 
have a prayer peculiar to themselves like 
those of the Baptist. If the latter was the 
reason of the request, our Lord, by repeating 
the same. prayer he had before taught, inti- 
mated that it was sufficiently adapted to their 
ease ; and this affords a reason why he does 
not repeat it at full, since he intended only 
to bring it to the remembrance of the disciple 
who made the request. : 

Verses 5, 6. Which of you shall have a 
friend, &c.—This is one of several para- 
bles which our blessed Lord at different 
times uttered to encourage importunity, and 
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you shall have a friend, and shall gounto| 9 >And I say unto you, Ask, and it 


him at midnight, and say unto him, Friend, 
lend me three loaves ; 

6 For a friend of * mine in his jour- 
ney is come to me, and I have nothing to 
set before him ? 

7 And he from within shall answer 
and say, Trouble me not: the’ door is 
now shut, and my children are with mé 
in bed; I cannot rise and give thee. 

8 I say unto you, Though he will not 
rise and give him, because he is his 
friend, yet because of his importunity he 
will rise and give him as many as he 
needeth. 





* Or, out of the way. 








repeated application in prayer: His form 
of prayer contains not many petitions, but 
they are most comprehensive and important: 
and he teaches not so much to vary and 
multiply our petitions, as though prayer 
were an exercise of intellectual or imagina- 
tive ingenuity; but to ,plead them before our 
heavenly Father with an earnestness and 
importunity suitable to the greatness of the 
blessing asked. For, although he knows 
what we want; and needs not exciting to 
bestow his gifts upon us, yet it is necessary 
that we also should know our wants, should 
enter by deep and serious consideration into 
their nature, and that we should, seek them 
with fitting desires, which we must stir up 
vigorously within our hearts. The great 
point to be remembered is, that we must 
attain the blessings we ask, or perish; and 
if, therefore, God should sometimes hear us 
instantly and with no delay, and at others 
should seem to disregard, we are to “ conti- 
nue in prayer,” and knock till the door is 
opened to us. 

At midnight.—Journeys in the east are 
often performed in the night, on account 
of the heats of the day. The arrival of 
a friend at midnight was therefore no unu- 
sual occurrence. Three loaves were not a 
large supply. of bread, as they were but three 
cakes. 

Verse 7, My children are with me in bed. 
That is, asleep on mattresses in the same 
room, according to the custom of those 
countries. He urges it as a reason why he 
should not rise, lest he should awake the 
young children, 

Verses 8, 9. Because of 
—It is supposed that the applicant, disre- 
garding all the excuses of his neighbour, 
continues knocking and urging his request, 
until, from no other motive than merely to 
escape his importunity, which would take no 
denial, he grants the request. _ The argument 
to encourage eamest perseverance in:prayer 





his mmportunity. | 





shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 

find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
ou. , 

‘ 10 For every one that asketh receiv- 

eth; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to 

him that knocketh it shall be opened. 

11 ¢If ason shall ask bread of any of 
you that is a father, will he give him a 
stone ? or if he ask a fish, will-he for a 
fish give him a serpent ? | 

12 Or if he shall ask an egg, will he 
offer him a scorpion ? : 

13 If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children: 





b Matt. vii, 7—c Matt. vii, 9. 





derives its force from contrast: if a churlish 
man will yield to importunity, how much 
more shall the blessed God himself, who is 
perfect benevolence, and delights in bestow- 
ing his benefits upon the needy, answer the 
reiterated requests of those that call upon 
him? The whole tends to impress us with 
the necessity of obtaining the fulfilment of 
our petitions, and, thus to guard against a 
common and fatal evil, that of resting, in 
prayer as an END, without regarding it but 
as a MEANS of obtaining the petitions we pre- 
sent. How many rest here! They have 
done a duty, that is enough! which is a fatal 
infatuation. If we have not received what 
we ask, hitherto we have prayed in vain; 
and we are at once reminded that the end 
of praying is receiving, and encouraged to 
repeat our requests by the assurance that 
they must be ultimately successful. Hence 
our Lord adds, Ask, and it shall be given 
you, &c. See the notes on Matt. vii, 7-11. 
This is an instance of another portion of the 
sermon on the mount being spoken on quite 
a distinct occasion. 

Verse 13. Give the Holy Spirit.—In St. 
Matthew it is ‘ give good things ;” and the 
variation here is important, as we are taught 
that among those good things is included that 
sum of all moral and spiritual: good to man, 
the Holy Spirit. Nor is it to be confined to 
the first disciples, since it is as extensive as 
the duty of importunate prayer, which our 
Lord had been urging. If the duty be 
therefore universal, then is the promise uni- 
versal, and every one who importunately 
prays shall receive the Holy Spirit. It fol-. 
lows therefore that the miraculous endow- 
ments of the Holy Spirit, such as some, but - 
by no means a large proportion, of the pri- 
mitive Christians were endowed with, could 
not be intended. ‘These were always partial 
in extent, and we know, in fact, that they 
were temporary in duration; and yet the 
duty of prayer is binding upon all, in all 
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how much more shall your heavenly Fa- 
‘ther give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him? 

14 f And he was casting out a devil, 
and it was dumb. And it came to pass, 
when the devil was gone out, the dumb 
spake.; and the people wondered. 


apt 


15 But some of them said, ¢He cast-| 


eth out devils through Beelzebub the 
chief of the devils. 

16 And others tempting him, sought 
of him a sign from heaven. 
_ 17 But he,. knowing: their thoughts, 
said unto them, Every kingdom divided 
against itself is brought to desolation ; 
and a house divided against a house fall- 
eth. 


d Matt. ix, 34; 
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| 18 If sasttllice be divided ‘against 
himself, how shall his kingdom stand? 
because ye say that I cast out devils 
through Beelzebub. ) 

19 And if I by Beelzebub cast: out 
devils, by. whom do your sons cast 
them out? therefore shall they be your 
judges. As 

20 Butif I with the finger of God cast 
out’ devils, no doubt: the kingdom of God 
is come upon you. Nae 

21 When a strong man armed keep- 
eth his palace, his goods are in peace: - 

22 But when a stronger than he shall 
come upon him and overcome him, he 
taketh from him all his armour wherein 
he trusted, and divideth his spoils. 


xii, 24. . 
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ages, and the promise of the Holy Spirit 
still stands as our encouragement to that 
exercise. His gracious influence upon the 
mind must therefore be intended, to enlighten, 
to invigorate, to quicken, to purify, and to 
comfort us. This is the introduction of a 
new power into the heart of man, even the 
restoring and sanctifying influence of God, 
which all who seek shall find, while all who 
find it are raised above their former selves, 
and become new creatures. ‘‘This promise,” 
says Archbishop Tillotson, “assures to us 
the continual presence ‘and influence of the 
Holy Ghost, for all the purposes of guidance 
and direction, -of grace and assistance, of 
comfort and support, in our Christian course.” 
Without this great endowment we are not 
true Christians. It is the source of all: spi- 
ritual life here, and the earnest of eternal 
life hereafter. We are therefore not only 
encouraged, but bound to ask it seriously and 


importunately, as we yalue our salvation.— 


For, “if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.” 

Verses 14, 15. It was dumb.—That is, the 
devil had rendered the unhappy subject of his 
malice dumb. 

And the people wondered.—It was the 
astonishment of the people at the casting out 
of devils by-our Lord, which rendered them 
so favourably disposed to his doctrine. ‘They 
were miracles of the most impressive kind. 
The affliction relieved was the greatest. con- 
ceivable one to which human beings could 


be subject ; the torments inflicted were of the’ 


most frightful kind, the evil was apparently 
farther than any out of the reach of human 
relief, while the frequency of the occurrence 
of these possessions, in those times, served 
to indicate that the kingdom of darkness was 
making constant aggression upon them, so 
as to: bring both the souls and bodies of men 


into captivity: Great therefore was the won- | 


der and great the joy, of the unsophisticated 
people, when they saw the armed strong 
man bound and cast out by one stronger than 
himself; and they were ready to hail our 
Lord universally as the Messiah, when the 
scribes and Pharisees, with malignant sub- 
tlety, invented and spread abroad the asper- 
sion, and enférced it by all the weight that 
their reputed wisdom and sanctity gave them 
among the people, that he cast out devils by 
Beelzebub, the chief of the devils, and that 
these very miracles were therefore “lying 
wonders,” to lead them astray from the law 
of God, which they represented Jesus as 
aiming to destroy. It was this that ensnared 
and perverted a people who were at one time 
“prepared for the Lord,” and blasted all the 
blooming prospects of usefulness which 
opened to our Lord throughout the whole 
region of Galilee. They neither entered the 
kingdom of heaven themselves, nor suffered 
them that were at one time well disposed: to 
do so. See notes on Matt. xii, 22-32. 

Verses 21, 22. When a strong man armed, 
dc.—These words were designed to show both 
that Christ was stronger than Satan, and that 
he was hostile to him, instead of being in 
league with him, as the Pharisees insinuated. 
Had there been such a league, in fact, then 
the goods of Satan would have been in 
peace, his possessions would have been un- 
disturbed ; but the very fact that they were 
not at peace, that the strong castle had been 
assailed and taken, the spoil seized, and the 
captives liberated, was. sufficient to prove 
that a state of most vigorous warfare had 
been commenced, and that there could be no 
“ eoncord between Christ and Belial.” The 
language is military: to come upon, is to 
attack; and the stripping of the armour, 
and the division of the spoils, are according 
to the ancient treatment of conquered 
enemies. 
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23 He that is not with me is against} 


me: and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth. ’ 

24 © When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man, he walketh through dry 
places, secking rest; and finding none, 
he saith, I will return unto my house 
whence I came out. 

25 And when he cometh, he findeth at 
swept. and garnished. 

26° Then goeth he and taketh to him 
seven other spirits. more wicked than 
himself; and they enter in, and dwell 
there: and the last state of that man is 
worse than the first. 

27 | And it came to pass, as he spake 
these things, a certain woman of the 
company lifted up her voice, and said 
unto him, Blessed is the womb that bare 


thee, and the paps which thou hast} 


sucked. 

28 But he said, Yea, rather, blessed 
are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep it. 





e Matt. xii, 43. 


Verse 23. He that is not with me, g¢.— 
See-the notes on Matt. xii, 28-30. 

Verse 24. When the unclean spirit, §ce.— 
See the notes on Matt. xii, 43-45. > 

Verse 27. Blessed is the womb, g&c.—A 
form of expression ‘which occurs in Greek 
writers, and was very common among 
the Jews when great admiration was felt. 
“Blessed is she that bore him,” is the 
complimentary phrase used of celebrated 
rabbins. 

Verse 28. Yea, rather blessed.—Our Lord 
allows the blessedness. of his mother. She 
had been declared blessed by the spirit of 
prophecy, and he confirms that sentence ; 
but he speaks of a superior blessedness to 
hers, considered merely as flowing from her 
having been his mother,—the blessedness of 
hearing and keeping the word of God.— 
This stands in direct opposition to the extra- 
vagant notions of the blessedness which in 
subsequent ages was superstitiously and ido- 
latrously ascribed to the Virgin Mary. For 
if in consequence of her having been the 
mother of Christ, she has been exalted to the 
nearest place to God in heaven, if she has 
been invested, in fact, with the very attri- 
butes of Deity, so as to be able to distribute 
blessings of every kind upon her worship- 
pers, she has attained more than any one can 
attain by merely hearing and keeping the 
word of God. But superior blessedness is 
attached to this by our Lord; from which 





we may eonclude that the blessedness of 


Mary consisted in that satisfaction of her 
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29 9 And when the people were ga- 
thered thick together, he began to say, 
This is an evil generation: they seek a 
sign; and there shall no sign be given it, 
but the sign of Jonas the prophet. 

30 For as Jonas was a sign unto the 
Ninevites, so shall also the Son of man 
be to this generation. 

381 The queen of the south shall rise 
up in the judgment with the men of this 
generation, and condemn them: for she 
came from. the utmost parts of the earth 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; and, be- 
hold, a greater than Solomon is here. 

32 The men of Nineve shall rise up 
in the judgment with this generation, and 
shall condemn it: for they repented at the 
preaching of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater 
than Jonas is here. ; 
33 & No man, when he hath lighted a 
candle, putteth 7t in a secret place, nei- 
ther under a bushel, * but on a candle- 
stick, that they which come in may see 
the light. 





| £ Matt. xii, 38.—g Matt. v, 15,—* See Matt. v, 15. 


mind which arose from the reflection that 
she was the mother of Messiah, and in the 
distinction which was thus conferred upon 
her above all women. From this alone, how- 
ever, she derived none of those spiritual 
advantages which come from hearing and 
keeping the word of God; the pardon of sin, 
the assistance of grace, spiritual fellowship 
with God, and eternal life. \ These are inse- 
parably connected with those,—hearing, faith, 
and obedience; and the blessedness which 
they impart is not only given to all who per- 
form the condition, but is infinitely higher 
and more. valuable than that which Mary 
derived from having brought forth the pro- 
mised seed. What importance is thus 
stamped upon hearing the word of God, that 
is, paying all due attention to understand it, 
and then receiving it in the simplicity of an 
entire faith; and keeping, that is, carefully 
observing it as the rule of our whole con- 
duct,—that by which we are to order our 
inward frame and temper of mind, the words 
of our lips, and the actions of our life ! 

Verse 30. As Jonas was a sign, gc.— 
See the notes on Matt. xii, 40. 

Verse 31. The queen of the south.—S 
the note on Matt. xii, 42. 

Verse 33. No man, when he hath lighted 
a candle, gc.—This and the following three 
verses are also portions of the sermon on the 
mount. . See the notes on Matt. v, 15, and 
vi, 22, 23. But the occasion was different, 
and they are here used, not so much as ge- 
neral truths, as adapted to the occasion and 
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34 4 The light of the body is the eye : | 
therefore when thine eye is single, thy 
whole body also is full of light; but when 
thine eye is evil, thy body also zs full of 
darkness. 

35 Take heed therefore that the light 
which is in thee be not darkness. 

36 If thy whole body therefore be full 
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of light, having no part dark, the whole 
shall be full of light, as when the bright 
shining of a candle doth give thee light. 
(37 7 And as he spake, a certain 
Pharisee besought him to dine with 
him: and he went in and sat: down to 
meat. 
38 And when the Pharisee saw 7t, he 





h St. Matthew, 


chap, vi, 22: 





the previous discourse. Our Lord had been 
reproving those who demanded some greater 
sign than they had received, and he reminds 
them, that he had already placed clear and 
decisive evidence of the truth of his mission 
before them; and as no man lights a lamp to 
put it in a secret place, or under a bushel; but 
on a lampstand, that they which come in may 
see the light ; so he had performed his illus- 
trious works publicly before the whole nation. 
But then, as only a sound eye transmits the 
outward light within; and as a diseased or 
evil eye intercepts it, and leaves the body 
full of darkness ; so he teaches them that if 
the truth of his mission had not been re- 
ceived by any, its demonstrative evidence had 
been intercepted by an ill-disposed and pre- 
judiced mind, which, like a diseased eye 
shutting out the light of a lamp, would leave 
them in total moral darkness, and fatal error. 
Hence the solemn caution which follows, 
Take heed therefore that the light which is 
within thee be not darkness. As to the 
scribes and Pharisees, indeed, for the most 
part, and especially those who had wickedly 
invented the scandal that ‘he cast out devils 
by the prince of devils,” their eye had always 
been evil, and had excluded all light on the 
subject of the Divine mission of our Lord; 
but great numbers of the people had admitted 
the light, and for a time rejoiced to walk in 
it: They were, however, in great danger 
lest the artifices of the Pharisees, and their 
wicked sophisms, operating upon Jewish and 
worldly prejudices, should lead them back to 
unbelief; and as to many this occurred.— 
Thus their mental eye, at first single or sound, 
became evil or diseased, and the light within 
them faded into total, rémediless darkness.— 
This appears to be the connection of these 
passages, first delivered in the sermon on the 
mount, but now applied to a particular occa- 
sion; and the lesson they teach as to the 
inevitable and necessary connection between 
religious error and a bad state of heart is 
admonitory to all, and assuredly in direct 
opposition to modern opinion as to the inno- 
cence of error in matters of religion, and the 
passiveness of the mind under evidence.— 
Evidence no more produces conviction in 
matters where the affections have their strong 
aversions or desires, than light falling upon 





the eye produces vision. If vision is pro- 


duced, there must be not only light, but a fit 
condition of the organ of seeing to receive 
it; and so as to religious truth, if*bad pas- 
sions and carnal affections, and‘ other evils, 
sensual or mental, be suffered to predomi- 
nate, conviction will be arrested or weakened, 
and the strongest light still leave us grovel- 
ling in darkness. A. beautiful passage fol- 
lows, in which; however, the critics can see 
only a tautology, which they have endea- 
voured by various means to remedy, but 
without satisfying themselves. This is the 
confession of Koinoel, and others; some of 
whom, rather than suspect themselves, have 
suspected the passage to be a marginal gloss, 
although against all evidence. Jf thy whole 
body therefore be full of light, having no 
part dark, the whole shall be full of light, as 
when the bright shining of a candle, or lamp, 
doth give thee light. Nothing can be more 
obvious, or more striking than the meaning. 
The comparison is of the understanding, 
under the emblem of the chamber of vision 
behind the eye, to a room lighted by a bright 
lamp: if then, says our Lord, thy whole body 
be owrewov, illuminated, by the transmission 
of the rays of light through a sound eye; 
having no part dxorewov, dark; then the 
whole shall be fully and effectually enlight- 
ened, to all purposes of comfort, and useful- 
ness, and safety, as when a lamp enlightens 
the rn adrpamn, by its bright or sparkling 
flame. Here surely is no tautology. The 
promise simply is, that if we keep our minds 
honestly open to conviction, we shall be as 
fully illuminated with truth, as a room is 
filled with the light of a brilliant and well- 
trimmed lamp. a : 

Verse 37. A certain Pharisee.—This man 
was probably impressed with what he heard, 
and might invite our Lord to dine out of a 
friendly feeling.. Many Pharisees, however, 
appear to have been present with malicious 
design, which gave occasion to our Lord to 
address to them, in the hearing and for the 
benefit of his host, and probably many others 
not of this deceitful sect, the reproofs which 
follow. 

Verse 38. That he had not first washed. 
—See the note on Mark vii, 4.. They won- 
dered that he had not first washed or dap- 
tized. ‘This means the washing or baptizing 
the hands up to the elbow, which might be 
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marvelled that he had not first washed 
before dinner. | 

39 iAnd the Lord said unto him, Now 
do ye Pharisees make clean the outside of 
the cup-and the platter; but your inward 
part is full of ravening and wickedness. 


i Matt. xxiii, 25. 


either by immersing them, or having ‘water 
poured over them by the attendants. As 
this was not done with reference to cleanli- 
ness, but superstition, our Lord did not sanc- 
tion the practice by hisexample. At this the 
Pharisee wondered, having been accustomed 
to associate this act with his idea of superior 
sanctity... 

Verse 39. Now do ye Pharisees make 
clean, &c.—The vuv, now, here signifies at 
the. present time, at your meals; as, Now 
you are particular as to cleansing the body 
from supposed defilement, which is but as the 
outside of the cup or dish, and you rest 
there. Your purifications go not beyond the 
exterior, but your inward part is full of 
ravening, plunder; that is, the desire of 
plunder, extortion, oppression, and covetous- 
ness, the great vices of the sect, and wicked- 
ness, of various kinds. 

Verse 40. Ye fools.—A term not of angry 
reproach, but of a reproving description ; 
appoves, men without discernment and under- 
standing, although professed doctors of the 
law. : 

Did not he that made that which is without, 
gc.—Some take woimous in the sense of 
purifies; and so the sense will be, “ Who- 
ever washes a cup or platter, but washes the 
inside as well as the outside?” And, indeed, 
woisw may answer to the Hebrew, nyy, to 
beautify and cleanse ; but the interpretation 
is frigid, and is scarcely allowed by the 
tense of the verb. The ro sgadev is better 
understood of the body, and ro sdwéev of the 
mind. Indeed, in any other view, the force 
of the charge of want of discernment, in these 
pretended wise men, is not apparent. There 
must'be implied in it the want of attention 
to some obvious truth which ought to have 
been kept before them; and that truth the 
words of our Lord, rightly interpreted, ex- 
press: Did not he that made the outward 
man, the body, also make the inward. man, 
the soul? And thus the reproof comes home 
to them in all its foree. ‘They were scrupu- 
lously careful to purifiy the body, as a reLi- 
Glous AcT, out of respect to God, its maker, 
and their relation to him as creatures; and 
they therefore stood condemned by that very 
act, for neglecting the purification of the 
soul, which was equally God’s workmanship, 
and the higher and nobler part of man’s 
nature. Every true religious act of purifica- 
tion must therefore begin at the heart. 
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40 Ye fools, did not he that made that 
which is without make that which is 
within also? 

41 But rather give alms of such things 
*as ye have ; and, behold, all things are 
clean unto you. 





* Or, as you are able. 





Verse 41. But rather give alms of such 
things as ye have.—The phrase ro, evoyra, 
rendered by us of such things as ye have, 
has occasioned a good deal of discussion 
from its ambiguity... It has been rendered the, 
things which are in them; give that which 
the dishes contain in alms, rather than 
be solicitous about cleansing the outside 
of them: but not to urge that our Lord is 
only ‘speaking figuratively in the preceding 
verse, of the cleansing of cups and plat- 
ters, the sense thus given to the passage 
is directly contrary to Christ’s whole. doc- 
trine; for it makes him say that giving 
alms of that luxury which is obtained by 
extortion and rapine would cleanse the re- 
mainder. Our-Lord never thus sarictifies 
robbery and hypocrisy; nor does he ‘ever 
teach that almsgiving alone can make us 
stand clear and accepted with God, however 
righteously we may have become possessed 
of what we give. . Dr. Owen’s interpretation 
is ingenious : “ Aso sZwéev plainly relates to 
the body, and so s¢wésv to the mind; so I 
am apt to think that sa ¢svovla must here 
mean right inward principles, and that the 
sense of the. whole is to this purpose: Any, 
contrary to what you now do, purify your 
hearts, rectify your dispositions, make clean 
all within, give alms from right motives, and, 
behold all things are clean to you.” This 
would be paralleled by the sentiment of St. 
Paul, ‘To the pure all things are pure.” 
But the sense of the ancient commentators, 
adopted by Grotius, Rosenmuller, and 
Schleusner, is to be preferred, But give alms 
according to your ability, or substance, xaJa 
being understood before ra evoyla. This 
agrees with the Syriac version, and is con- 
firmed by the reason of the case ; for he who 
gives acceptable alms must not only give 
what is his own, not spoil and robbery, but 
he must give in proportion as'God hath pros- 
pered, him. 

And, behold, all things are clean unto you. 
—The Jews use the word 73}, which signi- 
fies to be clean, for giving alms. The Ara- 
bic and Syriac word for alms has this sense 
also ; and it is upon this double meaning that 
our Lord’s remark is founded. Not that he 
confines himself to almsgiving merely; for we 
know that he attached no greater importance 
to that than to-any other moral duty. It is 
also to be well remembered, that he never 


| separates one duty from another, as if any 


- 
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42 But wo unto you, Pharisees! for 
ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of 
herbs, and pass over judgment and the 
love of God: these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone. 

43 k Wo unto you, Pharisees! for ye 
love the uppermost seats in the syna- 
gogues, and greetings in the markets. 

44 Wo unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye are as graves 
which appear not, and the men that walk 
over them are not aware of them. 

45 YJ Then answered one of the law- 
yers, and said unto him, Master, thus say- 
ing thou reproachest us also. 

46 ! And he said, Wo unto you also, 
ye lawyers! for ye lade men with burdens 
grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves 


k Matt. xxiii, 6.—1 Matt. xxii, 4. 








single duty would be rightly performed unless 
all others were performed also. ‘The contrary 
is his doctrine; for he regards no outward 
act but as it expresses a right state of the 
heart, both to God and our neighbour; and 
when the heart is thus right, it must bring 
forth “* good things out of its good treasure,” 
or, in other words, it must practise universal 
holiness. Almsgiving is therefore adduced 
by our Lord as one branch of practical piety ; 
not exclusive of, but a specimen of al] other 
duties ; and he teaches that those who lead 
a godly and charitable life need be under no 
anxiety as to bodily purifications and bap- 
tisms, but that to them all things are clean, 
so that by nothing but by sin can they be de- 
filed before God. The giving of alms was 
probably selected as an instance of practical 
piety, because the discourse concerned the 
washing of- hands before meat; and the 
hands being the members employed in the 
distribution of alms, Christ shows them a 
more excellent way of purifying their hands, 
than. by unnecessarily and superstitiously 
laying them with water. 

' Verse 42. Ye tithe mint and rue.—Mat- 
thew says, “ Mint, anise, and cummin oy 
which variation, and thers in these woes 
pronounced against the Pharisees, though in 
substance the same as those recorded by St. 
Matthew, were uttered on a different occa- 
sion, and at a different place. See the note 
on Matt. xxiii, 23. , 

Verse 43. Ye love the uppermost seats, 
§c.—See notes on Matt. xxii, 6, 7. 

Verse 44. As graves that appear not.— 
The metaphor in Matthew xxiii, 27 is differ- 
ent. It is there taken from the painted and 
ormamented sepulchres, which are contrast- 
ed with the corruption within. Both simili- 
tudes are striking, but they are distinct, and 
convey a different sense. The former con- 
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touch not the burdens with one of your 
fingers. . . 

47 ™ Wo unto you! for ye build the 
sepulchres of the prophets, and your 
fathers killed them: 

48 Truly ye bear witness that ye allow 
the deeds of your fathers: for they in- 
deed killed them, and ye build their 
sepulchres. : 

49 Therefore also said the wisdom of 
God, I will send them prophets and 
apostles, and some of them they shall 
slay and persecute. 

50 That the blood of all the prophets, 
which was shed from the foundation of the 
world, may be required of this generation ; 

51 ™ From the blood of Abel unto the 
blood of Zacharias which perished be- 








m Matt. xxiii, 29.-n Gen. iv, 8. 





trasts the rottenness within with the beauti- 
ful appearance without: the other refers to 
the manner in which the Pharisees succeed- 
ed in hiding their real character; so that, as 
men coming unawares upon an unapparent 
grave were, according to Jewish. notions, 
defiled; those who, not being acquainted 
with the real wickedness of the Pharisees, 
were drawn into an acquaintance with them, 
which speedily seduced and corrupted them 
also. 

Verse 45. One of the lawyers.—Some 
have argued from this apparent distinction 
between the scribes and Pharisees and the 
lawyers, vousxos, that the latter were private 
teachers of the law, the scribes the public 
expounders ; or that the scribes were of the 
sect of the Pharisees, the lawyers of the sect 
of the Sadducees; or that the scribes were 
interpreters of the law, the lawyers of the 
traditions. But the comparison of this with 
the former verse will show that the scribes 
and lawyers are the same class. Previous- 
ly, our Lord had only pronounced his woes 
against the Pharisees, but in verse 44 he 
joins the scribes with them; which led the 
lawyer to say, Master, thus saying, thou re- 
proachest us also. = 

Verse 46. Lade men with burdens.—See 
note on Matt. xxiii, 4. 

Versé 47. Sepulchres of the prophets, &c. 
—See notes on Matt. xxili, 29-31. 

Verse 49. Said the wisdom of God, §c.— 
In the parallel place in St. Matthew, our 
Lord speaks in his own person, * Behold, I 
sent unto you,” &c. He must here there- 
fore style himself the wisdom of God ; or, if 
this phrase isa periphrasis for the wise God, 
we have a direct assumption of divinity. See 
the note on Matt. xxiii, 34. 

Verses 50, 51. That the blood, g-c.—See 
the notes on Matt. xxiii, 35, 36. 
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tween the altar and the temple: verily I 
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53 And as he said these things unto 


say unto you, It shall be required of this | them, the scribes and the Pharisees began 


generation, we) 
52° Wo unto you, lawyers! for ye 


haye taken away the key of knowledge: | 


to urge him vehemently, and to provoke 
him to speak of many things: 
54 Laying wait for him, and seeking 


ye enter not in yourselves, and them that | to catch something out of his mouth, that 


‘were entering in ye * hindered. 





o Matt. xxiii, 13. 


Verse 52. Fhe key of knowledge.—Those 
who were made doctors of the-law had a key 
given to them at their ordination or appoint- 
ment, which they always afterward wore as 
a badge of their office. Thus emblematically 
did they profess to open the true meaning of 
the law and the prophets. Had they done 
that faithfully, they would have prepared 
men to receive Christ and his doctrine ; but 
by their corrupt and. carnal interpretation 
they wholly took. away the key of know- 
ledge, kept shut, instead of opening, the 





sacred volume, of which they professed to 
be the expounders, and thus entered not into 
the kingdom of heaven themselves, and hin- 
dered those that were entering, by their false 
expositions of those scriptures especially 
which related to the Messiah. This is the 
crime of the Jewish rabbins, or expositors of 
the law, to this day. 
Verse 53. To provoke him to speak.—By 
captious questions, by vehement objections, 
by perverting what he had said already, and, 


they might accuse him. 





* Or, forbad. 


no doubt, by railing language. Their object 
was to throw him off his guard, to incite him 
arodrouariZev, to speak without premedita- 
tion or caution; lying in wait like beasts of 
prey, and seeking to catch something out of” 
his mouth, being ready to spring upon any. 
unguarded word, and seize it, that they might 
have to accuse him, and put him to death. 
But. our Lord had a perfect self command ; 
‘and as his wisdom confounded, so his pru- 
dence baffled, all his enemies, and that with- 
out. any sacrifice of ministerial fidelity. The 
style of St. Luke, in these last verses, is 
greatly to be admired. Vigour, fitness of 
metaphor, and graphic power, are here all 
united. The scene is brought before us in 
the most lively manner, anda painter might 
find a noble subject in the calm reproving at- 
titude of our Lord, and in the cunning malig- 
nity of the group of Pharisees, who vehe- 
mently urged him, to provoke him to speak 
unadvisedly, /ying in wait, eagerly watching 





the success of every manouvre. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1 Christ preacheth to his disciples to avoid hypocrisy, and fearfulness in publishing his doc- 
trine: 13 warneth the people to beware of covetousness, by the parable of the rich man who set 
up greater barns. 22 We must not be over careful of earthly things, 31 but seek the kingdom 
of God, 33 give alms, 36 be ready at a knock to open to our Lord whensoever he cometh. 
41 Christ’s ministers are to see to their charge, 49 and look for persecution. 54 The people 
must take this time of grace, 58 because it is a fearful thing to die without reconciliation. 


1 In * the meantime, when there were 
gathered together an innumerable multi- 
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CHAPTER XII. Verse 1. Unto his dis- 
ciples first of all.—Whether the Pharisees 
mentioned in the preceding chapter were 
present on this occasion, or being disappoint- 
ed had retired, does not appear. ‘The multi- 
tude, however, had increased; and having 
witnessed his triumph over his opponents, 
they so crowd around him to get near to 
eatch his words, that they trod upon each 
other... 'To them, however, he did not. ad- 
dress himself, but, as his manner. frequently 
was, to his disciples. So he delivered the 
sermon on. the mount, and other discourses ; 
which explains why there should be passages 





tude of people, insomuch that they trode 
one upon another, he began to say unto 





chap. xvi, 6. 


in them of general application, and others 
applicable to disciples only. 

Which is hypocrisy.—On other occasions 
our Lord had cautioned his disciples against 
the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
generally; here against the leaven of the 
Pharisees in particular, which he declares to 
be hypocrisy. They covered themselves as . 
with a mask; they personated, as the word 
Imports, characters which they were not; 
they affected devotion, but were without its 
spirit; religious zeal, but it was for their. 





own peculiarities, not for God’s honour; os= 
tentatious almsgiving, without. pity for the 
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his disciples first of all, Beware ye of 
the leaven of the Pharisees, which is 
hypocrisy. 

‘2 » For there is nothing covered, that 


shall not be revealed; neither hid, that | 


shall not be known: ja 

3 Therefore whatsoever ye have 
spoken in darkness shall be heard in the 
light ; and that which ye have spoken in 
the ear in closets shalk be proclaimed 
upon the house tops. 

4 ¢ And I say unto you my friends, 
Be not afraid of them that kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can 
do. 
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5 But I will forewarm you whom ye 
shall fear: Fear him, whi after he hath 
killed hath power to cast hell ; yea, 
I say unto you, Fearhim. 

6 Are not five sparrows sold for two 
* farthings, and not one of ‘them is a 
gotten before God? a 

7 But even the very hairs of your 
head.are all numbered. Fear not there- 
fore: ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. ' 

8 4Also I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall confess me before men, him shall 
the Son of man also confess before the 
angels of God: 








b Matt. x, 26.—c Matt. x, 28. 





*See Matt. x, 29.—d Matt: x, 32; 2 Tim. ii, 12. 





poor; and sanctity, without moral honesty. 
This corrupting leaven of hypocrisy, the dis- 
ciples of Christ are canitiguartl against. It is 
therefore enjoined upon us to be perfectly 
HONEST in matters of religion, to turn with 
all our nearts to God, and to follow our 
Saviour in all: ivrecrity of purpose and 
practice; not indeed, as some would say, to 
avoid all professions of entire devotedness to 
him; lest. we should fall into hypocrisy, but 
keeping up the heart to that profession, which 
as Christians we are bound to make, that we 
may be always before God what we appear 
before men. The assumption of any particu~ 
lar virtue to carry a point of selfishness either 
of opinion, honour, or interest, is a violation 
of truth which falls under this condemnation 
of hypocrisy. All approaches to this worst 
of vices ought to be guarded against, because, 
as leaven, its inevitable tendency is to spread 
over and infect the whole character. This 
caution. is enforced by the most solemn con- 
siderations. What is covered shall be re- 
vealed, every hypocrite shall be unmasked ; 
what is spoken in darkness by hypocrites, 
banded together to accomplish their designs, 
shall be heard in the light ; and what.is whis- 
pered in the ear, even in closets, for greater 
secrecy, shall be proclaimed upon the house 
tops; the tops of buildings being used for 
declaring public tidings or proclaiming laws. 
This revelation of hypocritical characters, 
and insidious. designs, often takes place on 
earth, to the shame and confusion of the 
guilty; but the ultimate reference of the 
words.is to the day of judgment. Then God 
shall judge “the secrets of men’s hearts ;” 
and “every secret thing” shall be brought 
into light and manifestation. The hypocrisy 
of religious persecutors of all ages shall be 
then especially exposed and punished. See 
the note on Matt. x, 27. 

Verse 4. Be not afraid of them that kill 
the body.—See the note on Matt. x, 28. 

Verse 6. Two farthings.—The acdaupiov, 


“¥. 








or farthing, was a brass coin of the value of 
one tenth of a denarius or Roman penny, 
consequently equal to about three farthings 
of our money. In the parallel passage in 
Matthew it is, “ And one of them shall not 
fall on the ground without your Father.”— 
Here the same words in substance are spoken 
on a different occasion, and the expression is 
beautifully varied,—and not one of them is 
forgotten before God. The wants, dangers, 
and true relations of every creature, however 
small, are always remembered by God, who 
regulates his government of all things accord- 
ingly ; nothing is rorcorTEN as to time, place, 
or order. . Could the perfection of govern- 
ment be more. strongly expressed? Could a 
stronger ground of confidence in God be laid, 
to encourage the trust of those who are of 
more value than many sparrows ? ; 

Verse 7. But even the very haurs of your 
head.—See the note on Matt. x, 30. 

Verse 8. Confess me before men.—See 
the note on Matt..x, 32. l’o which may be 
added, that to confess Christ includes. the 
following particulars :—1. Public union with 
his Church, so that we bear his name. 2. 
Regular participation of the Lord’s Supper, 
by which “ we show forth his death until he 
come ;” that is, not only declare the histori- 
cal fact, but confess: our trust in it as the 
grand sacrifice for sin. 3. Regular attend-: 
ance, when able, upon. public worship, espe- 
cially upon the Christian Sabbath, which is 
“the Lord’s day,” the day on which his 
praises. are celebrated by the Church univer- 
sal, and his Gospel proclaimed in their as- 
semblies. 4. Submitting to reproach, loss, 
and suffering, when we might avoid them by 
complying with something contrary to the 
will of Christ, or ceasing to do what he has 
enjoined. This is to confess Christ before 
men, because it is a most unequivocal decla- 
ration that we prefer obeying him with cheer- 
fal affection to any immediate interest of our 
own, 5. To confess Christ is to show, 
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9 But he that denieth me before men 
shall be denied before the angels of God. 


10 And whosoever shall speak a word} 


against the Son of man, it shall be for- 
given him: but unto him that blasphem- 
eth against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven. us 

11 ¢And when they bring you unto the 
synagogues, and unto magistrates, and 
powers, take ye no thought how or what 


ST. LUKE, 
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thing ye shall answer, or what ye shall 
say: 2 ‘ 

12 For the Holy Ghost shall teach 
you in the same hour what ye ought to 
say. 

13 9 And one of the company said 
unto him, Master, speak to my brother, 
that he divide the inheritance with me. 

14 And he said unto him, Man, who 
made me a judge or a divider over you? 





--e St. Matthew, 


chap. x, 19. 





without affectation or constraint, by the spirit 
and character of our social conversation, and 
habitual conduct, that we have a constant 
respect to his glory and the laws of his reli- 
gion, that we delight in them, that we have 
given. up ourselves to their influence, and 
that we walk asin the presence of our Mas- 
ter.- To all such persons Christ promises ‘a 
public acknowledgment before the angels of 
God, referring, no doubt, to his second com- 
ing. This acknowledgment will, doubtless, 
be a solemn act in the presence of the assem- 
bled angels, that all orders of intelligent holy 
beings may know the grounds of the Divine 
procedure at that great day,—a circumstance 
which will minister more than we can conceive 
to their instruction, and perhaps future safety ; 
since the wonderful discoveries of. good and 
evil which that day will make, and the -re- 
wards and punishments of infinite variety 
which will be assigned, will form such a 
manifestation of God, in his government of 
creatures, as has never before taken place, 
and must be: remembered with awe and joy 
to all eternity. But previous to the final act 
of acknowledgment before the throne, there 
will be a distinguishing recognition. The 
angels of God will be the instruments of 
gathering together’ the elect from the four 
winds of heaven; they rise first, so that they 


are thus acknowledged to be the “ dead in: 


Christ,” them that ‘“ sleep in Jesus,” before 


the angels on that occasion become their 


willing and joyful ministers. On the other 


hand, to deny Christ, as it is spoken of those. 


who profess to be his disciples, must include, 
1. Open apostasy from his religion; or, 2. 
The neglect of all those things by which 
Christ is confessed, as public worship, and 
receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; or, 3. A-denying him “in works,” that 
¥8, throwing off his authority in our conversa- 
tion and conduct, so as not to be habitually 
controlled by it; or, 4. A cowardly deser- 
tion of duty to avoid reproach, loss, or swf- 
fering ; for then we deny Christ by acting as 
though we belonged to another master ; or, 5. 
Hearing his truth and religion assaulted, and 
defamed, in guilty silence. All such persons 
would give worlds, indeed, to be acknow- 
fedged to be Christ's disciples, in that great 





day of final decision: to which he refers; 
but they shall be denied and rejected. Let 
the undecided meditate on this solemn sub- 
ject. ‘ 
Verse 11. Magistrates and powers.— 
Rulers of every rank, and eZougias, persons 
having authority over others. See the note 
on Matt. x, 19. ; 

Verses 13, 14. Master; speak to my bro- 
ther, enHler Christ was applied to as an 
arbitrator in a civil cause, or, in other words, 
to assume. the judicial function. This he 
promptly declines. He had neither been 
appointed to it by human authority, to which, 
in such cases, he paid all respect, nor was 
it any-part of the office assigned him: by 
immediate appointment from God. ~Who 
made me a judge and divider over you? 
The division of inheritances, of which the 
first born had a right to a double share, but 
no more, when it could not be satisfactorily 
settled among brethren and relatives, was 
referred to the council of three judges, who 
either decided themselves, or appointed an 
arbitrator and divider; hence our Lord uses 
two terms, judge, dimacrns, and pEgigrns, 
divider; the one meaning a publicly ap- 
pointed judge, as one of the council of three ; 
the other, the person appointed by them with 
full powers to make the partition. The lat- 
ter is, however, understood by many as exe- 
getical of the former. Nothing more strik- 
ingly shows that our Lord’s kingdom was not 
to be of this world. ‘Had he been an earthly 
king, there was no reason why he might not 
have filled the office of judge in civil matters. 
But he declines; not indeed, from mere pru- 
dence, lest he should offend, or lest he 
should be too precipitate in setting up his 
claims, but from want of authority. He had 
no commission from man or God for these 
earthly offices; and it followed, therefore, 
that only in a spiritual sense and for spiritual 
ends was he invested with the authority 
which he possessed. From this instance we 
are not to infer that Christians are to decline 
to be umpires or abitrators, to’ prevent suits 
at law by amore amicable and less expensive 
settlement of affairs; for had it been in that 
character only that our Lord had been ap- 


plied to, he might probably have _— 
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15 And le said unto them, Take heed, 
and beware of covetousness : for a man’s 
life consisteth not m the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth, 

_ 16. And he spake a parable unto them, 
saying, The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth plentifully : 


But he was asked to do, by virtue of his 
being a prophet, what belonged to the regular 
judicial office, and so implied an assumption 
of that civil authority which he uniformly 
disclaimed. 
Verse 15. Take heed, and beware of co- 
vetousness; g&c.—Our Lord took oceasion, 
from the request which had been just made, 
to guard against covetousness, and especially 
because of its tendency to turn the desires 
from things of eternal interest. This was 
illustrated by the case of the person who had 
requested him to interpose, that he might 
obtain his civil tights: Here wasa Teacher 
sent from God, one whom many acknow- 
‘ledged to be an extraordinary prophet ; and 
some, the Messiah himself; and yet this man 
does not avail himself of his preserice to 
know what he must do to be saved, but ap- 
plies to him to undertake to put him in pos- 
session of his share of an inheritance,—a 
sufficient proof that his sordid soul was 
wholly absorbed in earthly interests. And 
this will farther show us' what our Lord here 
means by covetousness. Not the wicked 
desire of acquiring what belonged to another; 
for by the Mosaic law he had a right to his 
share of the inheritance, and there is no inti- 
mation that he desired more than his share ; 
nor does covetousness here and in other 
parts of Scripture mean the hoarding up of 
wealth, so as to refuse to apportion that 
degree of it which duty requires to be’ ex- 
pended and given away. ‘This is the desire 
of keeping; but. covetousness includes the 
desire of having, of increasing wealth even 
when there is no design to sink into’ churlish- 
ness and illiberality. And the great rule by 
which this studiwm habendi, this criminal 
and dangerous desire of gain, is ascertained 
to exist, is, when it*preverits us from applying 
with our whole heart to the work of our sal- 
vation. For then the worldly desires extin- 
guish or render inefficient spiritual ‘ones ; 
prayer is restrained, or languid and power- 
less; and those words of St. John become 
applicable to our case, “If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 
To guard us against this sin,—a sin which doés 
not alarm like obvious immoralities, which 
puts itself under even virtuous disguises of 
prudence and diligence, and which, therefore, 
often steals upon men unawares,—the so- 


lemn parable which follows’‘was spoken.— 


The moral'which the parable was designed 
K 29 
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17 And he thought within himself, 
saying, What shall I do, because I have 
no room where to bestow my fruits ? 

18 And he said, This will I do: I will 
pull down my barns, and build greater ; 
and there will I bestow all my fruits and 
my goods. 





to illustrate is, that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of things which he 
possesseth. ‘Those who think that these 
words merely signify that riches have no 
power to secure a long life, not only ascribe 
a very trite and an almost useless remark to 
our Lord, unworthy of his wisdom ; but fail 
entirely to show that the parable illustrates 
that sentiment, beyond the bare fact that a 
rich man suddenly and prematurely dies ; 
while many of its most striking circumstances 
aré, in that view, quite superfluous and irre- 
levant. Nor does it come up to.our Lord’s 
meaning, to take life, as Schleusner, Koi- 
noel, and others, in the sense of happiness ; 
as if Christ had said, “ For a man’s happi- 
ness depends not on his riches ;” for surely 
that is a truth very easy to bé shown by 
many other considérations than that the opu- 
lent, like others, ate liable to’ sudden death ; 
and indeed the answer to sd imperfect ~a 
view of the subject would be, ‘They are at 
least happy in their riches so long as they 
live.” ‘These and several other interpreta- 
tions are frigid and trifling, and only show how 
often the learned, if not themselves spiritual 
men, pas$ over,’ without discernment, the 
most weighty and important lessons of holy 
writ. By tre our Lord obviously means, 
men’s true INTEREST; and that he teaches 
us, consists not in worldly abundance, but in 
being rich toward God, or, im respect to 
God; that is, spiritually rich, endowed with 
those things which form the treasure of the 
soul, and will remain its treasure after death. 
Of this great truth the parable is a solemnly 
impressive illustration. 

Verse 16. The grownd.—Xwpa; the same 
as wypos, the land owned and cultivated by 
himself; for he is designated as already a © 
rich man. 1 

Verse 17. And he thought within himself, 
§c.—This opens his character. He is full 
of thoughts and plans; the very increase of 
his wealth, through the extraordinary fer- 
tility of the season, fills him with anxiety ; 
but in the midst of all that, he thought within 
himself: he thought not thankfully of God, 
the giver ; he thought not of himself as’ the 
accountable steward of a superior Lord; he 
thought not of the interests of his spiritual! 
and immortal nature ; and though he thought 
of fature life, he thought of it as certain, not 
uncertain, and as a scene of sensual enjoy- 
ment, not of holy useful works and diligent 
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19 And I will say to my soul, Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and 
be merry. 

20 But God said unto him, Thow fool, 


this night * thy soul shall be required of 





* Greek, do they require thy soul. 
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thee: then whose shall those things be, 
which thou hast provided ? 

21 So is he that layeth up treasure for 
himself, and is not rich toward God. 

22 9 And he said untovhis disciples, 
Therefore-I say unto you, ‘Take no 





f Matt. vi, 25. 





preparation for eternity. We have therefore 
the complete picture of a prosperous man of 
the world, living without regard to God. 

Verses 19-21. And I will say to my soul, 
g§c.—This is truly epicurean. . When the 
easy and temporary work of providing places 
in which he might deposit an overflowing 
wealth was completed, he resolved to dis- 
charge his cares, summon his soul from a 
vigorous application to the gaining of wealth, 
to its enjoyment in ease, mirth, and luxury. 
So he resolved to say and act in future ; but 
God said, Thou fool, apgov, this night thy 
soul, which thou hast resolved to summon to 
surrender itself to ease and low gratifications, 
_ shall be required of thee ; literally, they re- 
quire, or shall require. ‘This form of speech 
gives some. sanction to the opinion of the 
Jews, that good angels convey the departed 
spirits of the just to paradise, and evil angels 
bear away the souls of the wicked to tor- 
ment. Certainly there is nothing in their no- 
tions contrary to Scripture ; though whether 
they are taught there, may be doubted. The 
plural. verb in this passage may be used 
impersonally, an instance of which occurs 
in the 48th verse of this chapter. Death is 
here spoken of as requiring back a loan.— 
This is in the manner of the Jews, and con- 
veys a striking thought. Soin the Wisdom 
of Solomon, xv, 8, we have, ‘When his life, 
which was lent him, shall be demanded,”’— 
the same verb being used as in the text. 
The continuance of the soul in connection 
with the body ‘is the continuance of life ; 
their separation is death. So long as the 
soul remains in the body, life is lent us that 
we may apply it to the great purposes for 
which it is dispensed; but at death the loan 
is demanded back, and the soul is summoned 
to answer for the use made of it. 

Then whose. shall those things be? dc.— 
This question is asked to mark the more 
strongly the poverty of the man reputed rich. 
What he had. he was about to lose: his 
wealth was about’ to pass into unknown 
hands; or, if known, this mitigated not the 
case,—it was to. drop suddenly from his own: 
and yet, when stripped of the world, not be- 
ing rich in respect of God, he had no trea- 
sure laid up above, no part in the inheritance 
of heaven, no provision made ‘for judgment 
and eternity. Here was poverty indeed! 
Some understand being rich toward God to 


signify abundant in works of charity to | 
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others, and thus to stand in opposition to lay- 
ing up treasure for himself, for his own use 
and enjoyment ; and doubtless this species of 
good works is included: in those. habits by 
which a man becomes rich, and _provides for 
his felicity in a future life. But the true an- 
titheses in verse 21 are the laying up earthly 
treasures, and the securing heavenly riches; 
between caring for the body and caring for 
the soul; between sensuality and spirituali- 
ty; and between a presumptuous dependence 
upon life, and a wise regard to its uncertain- 
ty leading to a holy preparation for it. 
Several of the most important theological 
points of doctrine are contained in this. ad- 
monitory parable. It teaches especially, 
1. That the end of the present life is prepa- 
ration for a future. 2. That we are to esti- 
mate the value of things by the manner in 
which they relate to our whole being, and not 
as they promote a temporary and present ad- 
vantage. 3. That the true riches of men are 
moral, and consist in all which secures the 
favour of God in time and eternity. Of these 
the Holy Scriptures only inform us. — Plato 
could distinguish between moral gold and 
silver, and Divine; and others could speak 
of the riches of the soul; but the minds of 
those great writers could never conceive 
what our Saviour expresses by being rich in 
respect of God, in the grace. he imparts, in 
the friendship which he bestows, and in the 
heaven which he prepares for the faithful. 
4. That man is accountable; and death the 
requirement of his soul, in order that he may 
give account. .5. ‘That the soul is imimortal, 
something distinct from the body, and shall 
survive it ; for by the soul here is not meant 
animal life, as some vainly interpret, but the 
thinking principle in man, that very soul 


| which, in the 19th verse, this rich voluptuary 


addresses, and calls to lay aside its cares and 
anxieties, and to surrender itself to ease, and 
to those enjoyments of which it is capable 
through the gratified senses of the body. 
And that this soul was required for judg- 
ment and punishment, appears from : this, 
that it is declared to be the folly of this 
worldly man that he had lived so as not to be 
rich toward God, the evil of which could to 
him be only felt in that future state where ~ 
that awful moral poverty would be fully re- 
vealed, and the neglect of religion in this 
life fully punished. i 
Verse 22. Therefore I say unto you, Take 


+ 
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thought for your life; what ye shall eat ; 
neither for the body, what ye shall put 
on. 
23 The life is more than meat; and 
the body is more than raiment. 

24. Consider the ravens: for they 
neither sow nor reap; which neither 
have storehouse nor barn; and God feed- 


eth them: how much more are ye better 


than the fowls ? 
25 And which of you with taking 
thought can add.to his stature one cubit ? 
26 If ye then be not able to do that 
thing which is least, why take ye thought 
for the rest ?. 
27 Consider the lilies how they grow: 


they toil not, they spin not; and yet I. 


say unto you, that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
28 If then God so clothe the grass, 
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which is to-day in the field, and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven; how much 
more will he clothe you, O ye of little 
faith ? ; 

29 And seek not ye what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink, * neither be ye of 
doubtful mind. a 

30 For all these things do the mations 
of the world seek after: and your Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these 
things. ' 

31 4 But rather seek ye the kingdom 
of God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. 

32 Fear not, little flock; for if is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom. 

33 Sell that ye have, and give alms ; 
& provide yourselves bags which wax not 
old, a treasure in thé heavens that faileth 








’ _* Or, live not in careful suspense. 


— 


g Matt. vi, 20. 





no thought, ¢&c.—Our, Lord takes occasion 
to attach to this parable several passages of 
is sermon on the mount, all of which teach 
lessons, for which it is admirably adapted to 
prepare the mind. See the notes on Matt. 
vi, 25-33. In verse 29 there is a variation 
in the expression, Neither be ye of a doubtful 
mind. The word werswpiZecdou signifies to 
be raised into the air as clouds, or birds, 
driven uncertainly by the winds; or upon the 
waves of the sea, as ships tossed in a swell 
of the ocean: hence it comes to be used for 
the fluctuations of a mind produced by doubt 
and uncertainty. Against this we are ex- 
horted. We are to have so steadfast a faith 
in the providence of our heavenly Father, as 
to be assured that we. shall never be left 
destitute of his care, and therefore not to per- 
plex ourselves as to the future. Bulkely has 
adduced here a happy illustration: ‘‘ In Sta- 
tius, it is the character of his friend Pollius, 
+hat he had such a superiority to fortune, and 
all outward‘ things, that his last day would 
not find him in suspense and perturbation of 
mind about any thing of this sort, but ready 
to go, 
—Dubio quem non in turbine rerum 
Deprendet siprema dies, sed abire paratum.” 
Verse 32. Fear not, little flock, §c.—By 
calling his disciples a flock, he professed to 
be their shepherd, and thus added another 
motive to trust, by the assurance that they 
should lack no supplies. They would natu- 
rally think of the words of the sweet singer 
of their own Israel, “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I shall not want.” By adding, J¢ 2s 
your Father's good pleasure to giveyou the 
kingdom, the argument was still more 
strengthened ; for if the kingdom, meaning 
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the kingdom of grace and glory, the bless- 
ings of the Church in both worlds, be given, 
the smaller gifts, when consistent with their 
higher interests, could not be withheld. But 
at the same time, amidst all these promises of 
caring for our temporal necessities, he ele- 
vates our thoughts to higher blessmgs,; eyen 
those of the kingdom, his own kingdom 
which he came into the world to establish, 
and which he rose to heavén to.administer. 
To give this kingdom is said to be the Fa- 
ther’s good pleasure, that is, his will, pur- 
pose, and appointment, as the word in this 
construction signifies. The grace and.kind- 
ness are to be concluded rather from the 
act than from the word used, though some 
have laid much stress upon it. To gwe the 
kingdom signifies the entire concurrence of 
the Father in the work of Christ, and his 
acceptance of it; his sealing and confirming 
every act of grace, and becoming a willing 
and rejoicing party to the administration of 
eternal glory to Christ’s true disciples, in 
completion of that grand redeeming purpose, 
which sprung from his own eternal and infi- 
nite love. 

Verse 33. Sell that ye have, and give 
alms,—If this be understood as spoken to 
all Christ’s disciples, it must be understood 
comparatively: Sell of what you have, a 
due and liberal portion of it; and be not like 
the righ man just mentioned, whose care was 
to hoard up all his fruits, and to provide for 
his own indulgence also. And it is more 
consistent with the whole scope of the dis- 
course to interpret the command in this 
comparative sense, than by taking it strictly, 
to confine it wholly to the disciples then. 
present. Nor did they understand it as an 
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not, where no thief approacheth, neither 
moth corrupteth. 
| 34 For where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also. 
35 Let your loins be girded about, 
and your lights burning; 
36 And ye yourselves like unto men 








nl Peter, 


injunction to’ sell all they had; for the wo- 
men who ministered to him of their substance 
do not appear to have sold their property ; 
and though for a time after the resurrection, 
the Chureh at! Jerusalem had all things in 
common, what the rest parted with was not 
so much to give alms in the proper sense, as 
to provide a common stock in which all par- 
ticipated in a season of danger and persecu- 
tion. Nor was‘this introduced into any other 
of the primitive Churches; which shows that 
it rested upon some peculiarity, and was not 
ef general obligation; if indeed even at 
Jerusalem it was ever binding, or more than 
a spontaneous act. Farther, in the writings 
of the apostles to the Churches, we perceive 
the distinction of rich and poor, spoken of as 
permanent, and duties enjoined upon each. 
The precept is. then to be understood as lying 
against that hoarding up of wealth which 
interferes with the duty of generous: alms- 
giving. Hence it is enjoined to sell, be- 
cause a great part of the treasure laid up in 
those times: were goods of various kinds, 
as corn, fruits, spices, valuable unguents, 
and to a large extent vestments, as well as 
money. 

Bags.—Purses, which, by not growing old 
and decaying,, hold and scatter not the trea- 
sure put into them. 


A treasure in the heavens which faileth 


not.—A treasure which fails not, either by 
LOSS OY EXHAUSTION, secure and incapable 
ef waste. “The accidents to which such 
hoards as the Jews were accustomed to ac- 
eumulate were liable are suggested by the 
allusion to the thief and the moth: the latter 
comprehends all these small insects which 
prey upon the corn and fruits in the granary, 
and upon garments in the wardrobe. 

Verse 34. For where your treasure, gc. 
—See the note on Matt. vi;-21. 

Verse 35. Let your loins, §c.—As the 
upper garment of the Asiatics is flowing, so 
was it necessary to: confine it within the gir- 
dle when any one addressed himself to impor- 
tant service. Hence the adjective eu€wvog, 
well girded, signifies in Greek writers well 
prepared for any action, as fighting, running, 
serving, &c. In Hierocles we have it well 
turned to a moral sense: ‘' This was the great 
end of the Pythagoric discipline, that men 
should be altogether on the wing toward a 
participation in: Divine benefits, that so, when 
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that wait for their lord, when he will re- 
turn from the wedding ; that when he 
cometh and knocketh, they may open 
unto him immediately. 

37 Blessed are thosé servants, whom 
the lord when he cometh shall find watch- 
ing: verily I say unto you, that he shall 





chap. i, 13. 


death comes, leaving upon earth the mortal 
body, and putting off its nature, we may be 
properly girt for the heavenly march, reog 
THY oupaviay ropeav Wow evgwvo.” ‘The dis- 
ciples are here compared to servants waiting 
for the coming of their Lord, that is, of 
Christ, to judgment, which is a farther proof 
that our Lord is addressing his disciples 
generally, as well as those immediately about 
him. ‘They are commanded therefore to be 
girt, that is, in perfect readiness for service. 
And your lights burning. Here the allusion 
is to the marriage ceremony. Their Lord 
having gone to conduct his bride home, the 
servants here spoken of are those left in the 
house, to be ready to open to the nuptial 
train, upon the first signal, and to mingle 
their lights and acclamations with those of 
the attendants. See the notes on Matt. xxv, 
1-13, where the same state of preparation 
for the coming of Christ is illustrated and 
enforced with a variety of cireumstances | 
and in a more extended parable; of which, 
however, the moral is in substance the same. 
The whole teaches us to live in readiness 
for death and for judgment; and to acquire 
and cultivate those habits which will prepare 
us to enter at once upon the higher and 
nobler services of our blessed Master in ano- 
ther state of being. 

Verse 37. That he shall gird himself.— 
This is one of the most extraordinary pro- 
mises of the New Testament. The blessed- 
ness of Christ’s servants is represented, not 
merely by their serving Christ in the hea- 
venly state, but his serving them! - Grotius, 
Whitby, and others, have referred for illus- 
trations to the far-fetched and inapposite 


examples of the Roman Saturnalia, the Cre- 


tan Hermea, and the Babylonian Saccas, 
when the setvants sat at table, and were 
waited upon by their masters. But the true 
illustration lay much nearer at hand. It 
was customary in ancient times for the host 
to do honour to-distinguished guests, by per- 
forming some services; on ordinary ocea- 
sions done by servants; after which he might 
sit down in his own place: and we see that, 
not only when our Lord was entertained at 
Martha’s own house, she, the hostess, served ; 
but that when he dined at the house ‘of 
Simon the leper, six days before the pass- 
over, whose residence was. at Bethany, and 
a neighbour to Martha, it is said that ‘ Mar-’ 
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gird himself, and make them to sit down 
to meat, and will come forth and serve 
them. . 

38 And if he shall come in the second 
watch, or come in the third watch, and 
find them so, blessed are those servants. 

39 iAnd this know, that if the good 
man of the house had known what hour 
the thief would come, he would have 
watched, and not have suffered his house 
to be broken through. 

40 Be ye therefore ready also: for 
the Son of man cometh at an hour when 
ye think not. ; 

41 | Then Peter said unto him, Lord, 
speakest thou this parable unto us, or 
even to all? 

42 And the Lord said, Who then is 
that faithful and wise steward, whom his 


— 





i Matt. xxiv, 43. 





tha served,” doubtless in honour of the 
guest. So our Lord tacitly reproves Simon 
the Pharisee with having given him no 
water to wash his feet, which had been a 
mark of respect shown to him by others who 
had intended to receive him with honour and 
affection. ‘The import of the promise, there- 
fore, is, that their Lord would not treat them 
in that heavenly state as even favoured ser- 
yants; but as chosen guests, to whom he 
would show marks of peculiar love and ho- 
nour. Christ will, in fact, serve his faithful 
servants for ever; as he ministers grace, so 
will he delight to minister the honours, the 
blessedness, and the rewards of his king- 
dom; and that with a condescension which 
shall stoop to the meanest and most unno- 
ticed by the world, who have served him 
in any line of duty with zealous affection.— 
He will select the most laborious, perse- 
vering, and watchful servants for singular 
honour. 

Verse 38. And. if he shall come in the 
second watch.—The second watch was nine 
o’clock in the evening; and a watch being 
three hours long, the third was twelve. That 
the marriage processions were so long delay- 
ed as midnight, is not probable; but the 
great duty of watchfulness was impressed by 
Christ upon his disciples from the uncertain 
time of his coming. Even should his com- 
ing be delayed, should the time of our death, 
the time of any threatened national calamity, 
the time of the final advent, be postponed 
beyond our calculations, the solemn lesson 
is, Be vicwant. In other words, we are 
always to remember, that our Lord will come 
and call us to account; and that this ac- 
countability of ours is a most solemn and 
momentous reality. 
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lord shall make ruler over his household, 
to give them their portion of meat in due 
season ? ‘ 

43 Blessed is that servant, whom his 
lord when he cometh shall find so doing. 

44 Of a truth I say unto you, that he 
will make him ruler over all that he hath. 

45 But and if that servant say in his 
heart, My lord delayeth his coming ; and 
shall begin to beat the menservants and 
maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be 

en: ; 

46 The lord of that servant will come 
in a day when he looketh not for jam, and 
at an hour when he is not aware, and will 
* cut him in sunder, and will appoint him 
his portion with the unbelievers. 

47 And that servant, which knew his 
lord’s will, and prepared not himself, 





* Or, cut him off. 





Verse 39. If the good man of the house, 
—See the note on Matt. xxiv, 43, 44. 

Verse 41. Unto us, or even to all.—Our 
Lord, according to his frequent custom, was 
addressing his disciples in the presence of 
the multitude. On some occasions, he speaks 
directly to the people, on others, to the dis- 
ciples alone ; but often to the latter, while the 
others stand by. In the last-case, the dis- 
course is so constructed as to teach the mul- 
titude through the lessons enjoined upon the 
disciples; but sometimes the words spoken 
have more special reference to the disciples, 
than to any other. This should be remem- 
bered, in order the better to interpret many 
parts of the discourses of our Lord which 
were so delivered. The sermon on the 
mount thus derives considerable illustration. 
It shows also the reason of Peter’s question, 
Speakest thou this parable, respecting watch- 
ing, unto us exclusively, or even unto all? 
This question our Lord does not answer, but 
immediately proceeds with another parable, 
evidently and wholly applicable to them and 
to all ministers; from which we may con- 
clude that the former was addressed to all, 
but though generally expressed, still with 
special reference to those in the sacred office, 

Verse 42. That faithful and wise stew- 
ard.—See the notes on Matt. xxiv, 45-51. 
He who is called in Matthew by the general 
name servant, is here designated as osmovoyog, 
a steward, a house steward, who, in large 
families had not only considerable authority, _ 
but distributed the allotted portions of food 
to the servants, the grain, &c, which they 
cooked for themselves. ; 

Verse 47. And the servant which knew 
his Lord’s will, &c.—The object of this pas- 
sage is to impress, in the strongest manner, 
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neither did according to his will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes.” 

48 But he that knew not, and did com- 
mit things worthy of stripes, shall be 


beaten with few stripes. For unto whom- | 


soever much is given, of him shall be 
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much required: and to whom men have 


| committed much, of him they will ask the 


more. 

49 § I am come to send fire on the 
earth; and what will I, if it be already 
kindled ? 





upon all, the practical application of the in- 
structions they had received, by assuring 
them that, though the goyérnment be merci- 


ful, it is also just; they were now among | 


fully-instructed servants, and are thus warn- 
ed, And that servant who knew the will of 
his master, and prepared not himself, held 
not himself ready for every kind of service, 
and was actually disobedient to the com- 
mands laid upon him, shall be beaten with 
many stripes. But he that knew not, This 
is not to be taken absolutely, but compara- 
tively; he that knew not so fully his Lord’s 
will, who had not received instructions ‘so 
explicit. We must suppose some general 
knowledge, or there would be no pretence 
for inflicting stripes at all... 1. The inten- 
tion was to teach, that, in inflicting many 
stripes, God does not act arbitrarily, but. with 
deliberative justice; since where the offence 
is less, the punishment is milder; so that 
from this proof of the calm judicial character 
of Christ’s administration before us, we may 
be fully guarded against all carelessness and 
presumption. 2, T’o lay down this important 
axiom of God’s moral government, which 
we ought never to forget, and with which 
every new privilege and blessing conferred 
upon us ought to impress us the more deeply, 
that from him to whom much is given, much 
shall be required. 

Verses 49; 50.: IT am ¢ome ‘to send fire 
upon earth, §c.—Most commentators take 
this to refer to the persecutions and dissen- 
sions of which the propagation of Christ’s re- 
ligion would prove the innocent cause. Fer 
this, however, there appears no better reasons 
than that such dissensions are mentioned a 
few verses lower down ; and that fire, which 


is used as an emblem of many other things, | 


is also used as an emblem of dissension and 
violence. No doubt, also, this interpretation 
has been aided by the common interpretation 
of the next verse; which, however, appears 
to be equally erroneous, 

It is a fatal objection to the notion, that by 
fire, in this place, Christ means persecutions 
‘and divisions, that the kindling of it is made 
the object of his most earnest wish. J am 
come to send fire on the earth; and what 
will I, es ndn avnobn, but that it were already 
kindled ; for % often expresses a wish, as 
“Tf thou hadst known,” for, “O that thou 
hadst known!” The phrase may be turned 
several ways; but in all, an eager anticipa- 
tion or a strong desire must be understood, 
or no consistent sense can be given to the 


words. Now surely no reason can be given 
why our Lord should strongly wish for the 
instant kindling of that fire of persecution 
and dissension which should “ divide a house 
against itself, and set three against two, and 
two against three.” Such dissensions indeed 
he predicted would be the result of his minis- 
try, but could, in no degree, long for them, 
as though impatient for their arrival; the 
precise emotion which the text indicates.— 
The fire therefore must be understood of the 
FIRE OF HIS worD, a figure of speech not 
strange to the Jews, because found several 
times in the Old Testament, and by our Lord 
most aptly applied to his own Gospel in its 
full and perfect revelation, which took place 
at the day of pentecost, and was accompa- 
nied by the descent of the Spirit “in cloven 
tongues as of fire,” emblematical of the in- 
tense power, the purifying, testing, and con- 
suming qualities of Christianity; its power 
being discovered in all these respects, in 
purging men from ‘vice, in bringing every 
thing to the test of an infallible standard, and 
revealing its good or its evil, and in its 
mightily destructive tendency as to all things 
contrary to itself. The last has, in all ages, 
been confessed by-the attempts made ever 
since its introduction to escape from or to 
extinguish its light and influence, when any 
corruption in religion or society at large was 
to be spared or encouraged. -To send this 
holy fire abroad upon earth was the very ob- 
ject of our Lord’s mission ; and from the ful- 
ness of his benevolence he expresses his 
earnest wish that it were already kindled, 
and all its blessings fully bestowed on men. 
But he adds, I have a baptism to be baptized 
with; I must be baptized with blood, before 
Tecan “baptize with fire ;” and how am I 
straitened, confined, restrained, from the giv- 
ing of the most excellent gifts I came to im- 
‘part, ‘from baptizing with the Holy Ghost 
and fire,” to which I am appointed, from the 
full revelation of truth to my disciples and to 
the world, wnti that baptism is accomplish. 
ed! A metaphorical signification of ¢vve- 
xXou.o1 is preferred by many, because it best 
agrees with the sense they would put upon 
the text, which is an undefinable, distressful 
longing for the accomplishment of his death, 
as though he were almost impatient to get 
through an inevitable appointment, and know 
the worst of the case. This scarcely con- 
sists with the perfect patience ascribed to 
our Lord; nor could the avowal of it appa- 
rently teach any important lesson. Where- 
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50 But I have a baptism to be baptized 
with ; and how am I * straitened till it be 
accomplished ! 

51 * Suppose ye that I am come to give 
peace on earth? I tell you, Nay; but 
rather division : 

52 For from henceforth there shall be 
five in one house divided, three against 
two, and two against three. 

53 The father shall be divided against 
the son, and the son against the father ; 
the mother against the daughter, and the 
daugliter against the mother ; the mother- 
in-law against her daughter-in-law, and 
the daughter-in-law against her mother- 
in-law. 
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54 1 And he said also to the people, 
1'When ye see a cloud rise out of the 
west, straightway ye say, There cometh 
a shower; and so it is. 

55 And when ye see the south wind 
blow, ye say, There will be heat; and it 
cometh to pass. 

56 Ye hypocrites, ye can discern the 
face of the sky and of the earth ; but how 
is it that ye do not discern this time ?) 

57 Yea, and why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right? 

58 § ™ When thou goest with thine 
adversary to the magistrate, as thou art 
in the way, give diligence that ‘thou 
mayest be delivered from him; lest he 





* Or, pained.—k Matt. x, 34. 


1 Matt. xvi, 2—m Matt. v, 25, | 





as, nothing is more natural than that our 
Lord should feel himself restrained and con- 
fined, in giving his instructions, by the neces- 
sity arising out of his unaccomplished death, 
that much of truth should be veiled in para- 
ble, and much postponed ; and nothing more 
eonsistent with his. character than that he, 
“the Sun of righteousness,” now under. a 
cloud, should long to break forth upon his 
disciples and the nations “with healing in 
his wings,” while yet he was restrained.— 
And the lesson, too, is highly important. We 
are taught that Christianity, as a revelation, 
was not perfected until after he had sent his 
fire upon the earth, the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit upon his apostles; and that we must 
connect THE APOSTLES’ DOCTRINE with his 
own, as contained in the EVANGELISTS, in order 
to have THE WHOLE EFFicIENT GosPEL. So- 
cinians and others are fond of confining their 
attention chiefly to the Gospels, and neglect- 
ing ‘the epistles: the reason is, that when 
the whole Gospel was revealed, and the light 
of pentecost thrown upon the previous dis- 
courses of our Lord, those doctrines are une- 
quivocally found there, which before the death 


of Christ, and the key afforded by that to his| 


own words, could-only be generally and figu- 
ratively expressed. Here our Lord explains 
the whole case: the fire could not be fully 
kindled upon earth until he had gone through 
the baptism of his sufferings ; in other words, 
he must accomplish a sacrificial death, in 
order to give light and life to the world, and 
by the full knowledge of that character and 
peculiarity of ‘his death alone could his doc- 
trine be fully understood. 

Verse 51. Suppose ye that I am come to 


send peace on earth?—Here an_ entirely | 


different’ subject is introduced; though it 
takes its rise from the former. 
come to send fire upon earth, the illuminat- 
ing, purifying influences of heavenly truth ; 
but suppose ye that I am come only to send 








I am indeed | 


blessings, that peace only will be the result t 
T tell you, Nay ; but, through the perverse- 
ness of men, and in opposition to my inten- 
tion, and in despite of my authority and doe- 
trine, rather dwision. This appears to be 
the true connection. See the note on Matt. 
x, 34. 

Verse 55. There will be heat.—The heat 
which is produced by the blowing of the south 
wind in Judea is very oppressive. 

Verse 56. Fuce of the sky and earth.— 
The Jews paid great attention to the indica- 
tions of weather ; and their wise men abound- 
ed with rules for prognosticating it from the 
different aspects of the sky and the earth, 
that is, from the appearance of the atmos- 
phere, and whether affecting the face of the 
sky, or that of the earth. Their skill in this 
respect arose from their attention to the sub- 
ject ; and if they had exercised the same at~ 
tention to the evidences of Christ’s mission, 
they would have discovered that’ this tame 
was “the acceptable time” spoken of by the 
prophet, and “the day of salvation.” For 
their diligent attention to matters of so little 
comparative moment as the kind of weather 
which should come on the morrow, and their 
carelessness to a subject of the highest im- 
port, they are here reproved as hypocrites, 
persons pretending to have extraordinary de- 
sires for the appearance of Messiah, and yet 
neglecting to investigate the signs of his 
coming. 

Verse 57. Yea, and why even of your- 
selves 2—Independent of signs and wonders, 
why do ye not-of yourselves, from compar- 
ing in your minds the doctrines I teach with 
those of your own Scriptures, judge what is 
right, discern its conformity with all the 
principles of former revelations, and mark the 
extent and depth into which they are carried 
by my teaching, and acknowledge that it is 
from God? In our translation the paragraph 
mark connects this verse with what follows, 
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hale thee to the judge, and ihe judge |: 


deliver thee to the officer, and the officer 
cast thee into prison. 
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59 I tell thee, thou shalt not depart 
thence, till thou hast paid the very last 
* mite. 





* See Mark, 





chap, xii, 42. 





instead of the preceding verses, to which it 


undoubtedly belongs. =~ 

Verse 58. When thou goest with thine ad- 
versary, Fc.—See the notes on Matt. v, 25, 
26, where the explanation of ihe terms and 
allusions of the parable will be found ; but it 
was here'spoken on a different. occasion. It 
was, in fact, an exhortation to the Jews to be 
reconciled: ‘to their offended and rejected 
Saviour while the season of grace and salya- 


tion continued, drawn from the prudence of a 
debtor compromising matters with his creditor 
on the way to the magistrate, as the only 
means. of escaping the harsh punishments 
inflicted in those days upon debtors, such as 
perpetual imprisonment till the debt was 
paid, with various torments. Thisis another 
instance of the same parable being spoken 
at different times, and to illustrate different 





morals, 


CHAPTER Xill. 


1 Christ preacheth repentance upon the punishment of the Galileans, and others. 6 The fruit. 
less fig tree may not stand. 11 He healeth the crooked woman: 18 showeth the powerful working 
of the word in the hearts of his chosen, by the parable of the grain of mustard seed, and of 
leaven: 24 exhorteth to enter in at the strait gate, 31 and reproveth Herod and Jerusalem. 


1 Tere were present at that season 
some that told him of the Galileans, 
whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices, 

2 And Jesus answering said unto them, 
Suppose ye that these Galileans were 
sinners above all the Galileans, because 
they suffered such things ? 


3 I tell you, Nay: but, except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish, 

4 Or those eighteen, upon whom the 
tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think 
ye that they were *sinners above all 
men that dwelt in Jerusalem? 

5 I tell-you, Nay: but, except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all hkewise perish. 





* Or, 


CHAPTER XIII. Verse 1. The Gali- 
leans whose bload, gc.—As this incident is 
not mentioned by Josephus, it is impossible 
to ascertain the, occasion of this slaughter. 
Pilate was. a severe and cruel governor, 
ameiAsxlos, as Philo deseribes him, and ready 
to take severe and indiscriminate revenge 
when there was any approach to tumult. 
6uch turbulent commotions did in fact fre- 
quently take place at the great feasts at Jeru- 
salem, and especially the passovers; and it 
is not unlikely that in one of these Pilate fell 
upon a body of Galileans. The place of the 
slaughter must haye been Jerusalem, and in 





the precincts of the temple; because their | 


blood is said to have been mingled with their 
sacrifices, that is, with the blood of their sa- 
crifices. The conclusion to which the Jews 
probably had come was, that on account of 
this calamity being permitted to overtake 
them, they were in a peculiar sense sznners, 
sinners above others. They did not infer 
this from their tumultuous disposition ; for 
to oppose the Roman authority was, in the 
estimation of the Jews, a virtue rather thana 
crime : but, as we may collect from the other 


debtors. 





example of the falling of the tower of Siloam, 
adduced by our Lord, it was the received 
notion that. great calamities marked out the 
sufferers as special objects of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and therefore as eminently sinners. 
Our Lord corrects this uncharitable and per- 
nicious error, He does not deny that the 
suffering parties were sinners, or that all 





calamity is generally to be considered the 
punishment of sin; but he discountenances 
the notion that they were sinners more than 
other inhabitants of Jerusalem, and that ex- 
ternal sufferings are to be taken as the com- 
parative measure of moral guilt ; and farther, 
on these circumstances he grounds the so- 
lemn warning, Hacept ye repent ye shall all 
iikewise perish. This threat has in it the 
nature of a prediction; for great numbers of 
impenitent. Jews, at the siege of Jerusalem, 
perished in a similar manner. ‘The temple 
was often the seat of conflict, and the sacred 
places were drenched with the blood of the 
priests, and those who had come to offer 
sacrifices ; while the fall of the tower of 





Siloam, one of the towers of the city walls, 
near the fountain of Siloam, upon the eigh- 
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6 “J He spake also this parable: A 
certain man had a fig tree planted in his 
vineyard ; and he came and sought fruit 
thereon, and found none. a 

7 Then said he unto the dresser of 
his vineyard, Behold, these three years 
I come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and 





teen victims, might be considered as em- 
blematical- of the/fall of those towers and 
walls of their city, amidst the ruins of which 
the Jews perish@d. The parable which fol- 
lows urges still farther the necessity of 
immediate repentance. 

Verses 6,.7. A fig tree planted in his 
vineyard.—The union of vines and fig trees 
in the same garden or plot of ground appears 
to haye been quite customary; and one of 
the most beautiful images of rural tranquillity 
and prosperity is that of men “sitting under 
their vines and fig trees,” none making them 
afraid. Many of their orchards were planted 
with vines and fig trees in alternate rows. 

Came and. sought fruit thereon.—The 
proprietor did this for three years, reckon- 
ing, no doubt, from the time when it had 
become mature, or capable of bearing fruit. 
The fig tree is said not to bring forth edible 
fruit until it has been planted three years ; 
but if so, there can be no allusion to this, 
since the planter well enough knew that it 
would be useless to seek fruit upon it the 
first or second year, and yet he is represented 
as having gone three years seeking fruit.— 
The three years, therefore, mark his care 
not to condemn a tree to the axe which might 
become fruitful; for the easterns are pecu- 
liarly careful-of their fruit trees, on which 
they depend for food more than we ; and also 
his patience in waiting until the case became 
hopeless. 

Why cumbereth it the ground ?—More 
literally, Why does it make the ground idle ? 
that is, to eease from bearing fruit; which it 
would do, if the same space were occupied 
by a good tree. Why does it uselessly take 
up room? Cut it down, and plant another 
tree. The word is rare in heathen authors, 
and is used but four times in the LXX.— 
St. Paul, however, employs it six times ; but 
chiefly in figurative applications. It is from 
xaro, and apyog, that is, aepyos, ceasing from 
labour. 

Verse 8. Till I shall dig about it and 
dung it.—That these means were not neces- 
sary to produce fertility in fig trees, is evi- 
dent from their growing and bearing fruit 
often by the waysides; and therefore these 
words of the vine dresser denote the appli- 
cation of extraordinary means of conquering 
the barrenness. If, however, they were 
used in the cultivation of fig trees in en- 
closures, as appears from the classical quo- 
tations adduced by Wetstein, then the mean- 
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find none: cut it down; why cumbereth 
it the ground 2 te. Stegiain 

8 And he answering said unto him, 
Lord, let it alone this year also, till I 
shall dig about it, and dung 7¢ ; 

9 And if it bear fruit well: and if not, 
then after that thou shalt cut it down. 





ing of our Lord is, that it should be dug 
about and manured for another. season; but 
still the words imply something extraordi- 
nary in the care and attention which were to 
be bestowed upon it. 

Verse 9. If it bear fruit, well.—The well 
is supplied by the translators, but it. properly 
and emphatically fills up the sense. Similar 
ellipses occur in the best Greek writers, as 
Kypke and Wetstein have shown. Euthy- 
mius supplies the ellipse by ev Xe. As to 
the meaning of the parable, nothing can be 
more obvious, or more instructive. The fig 
tree certainly represents the Jewish nation, 
planted by the hand of God himself, and fa- 
voured with special culture in his own vine- 
yard, in order that it might yield the: fruits 
of religion and piety. Nor does there seem 
any good reason why the three years, in 
which he is coming seeking fruit, should not 
have respect to the three years of our Lord’s 
public ministry, although some would take 
them for an indefinite time. Certainly, as 
“where much is given much is required,” 
the privilege of our Lord’s great and attested 
ministry laid the nation under additional 
obligation to bring forth the fruits of right- 
eousness, and these were actually in a pro- 
portionate measure required from them.— 
The three years’ delay before the sentence 
was pronounced, shows the calm and patient 
manner in which God governs the world; 
for he is “slow to anger, though great in 
power.” The vine dresser represents our 
great Mediator. By his intercessions a longer 
space was obtained for the Jewish nation, 
and multiplied means of salvation by the effu- 
sions of the Spirit, and the preaching of the 
apostles; so the final execution of the sen- 
tence could no more be questioned on the 
ground either of justice or mercy, than the 
cutting down of a fig tree, after a delay of 
four years from the period of maturity, and 
the use of all means to render it fruitful. In 
this parable the Jews were solemnly warned 
of the necessity of instant repentance ; and 
both the long suffering and righteousness of 
God in his dealings with them were illus-_ 
trated. If this be the natural and obvious 
primary sense of the parable, the pious use 
which has often been made of it in sermons 
to rouse both nations and individuals to a 
sense of the necessity of IMMEDIATE REPENT- 
ANCE, may be fully justified against the cavils 
of some commentators. .The pRrinciPLes in- . 


-yolved in the parable are doubtless those on 
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10 And he was teaching in one of the 
synagogues on the Sabbath. 

11 J And; behold, there was a woman 
which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen 
years, and was bowed together, and could 
in no wise lift up herself. 

12 And when Jesus saw her, he called 


her to him, and said unto her, Woman, |. 


thou art loosed from thine infirmity. 

13 And he laid Ais hands on her: and 
immediately she was made straight, and 
glorified God. 


which almighty God acts in the case of all, 
who like the Jews are favoured with pecu- 
liar religious advantages. ‘Toward them he 
will exercise “long suffering ;” all will find 
a pleading, pitying Intercessor; but mercy 
has its limit, mediation its boundary; and 
persevering ‘unfruitfulness will bring “the 
axe to the root of the tree.” These things 


‘were not spoken to the Jews only, but to us. 


Verse 11. A spirit of infirmity.—That is, 
an evil spirit ‘producing infirmity, for this 
follows from what is stated verse 16, “* This 
woman, whom Satan hath bound ;” so that 
the rvevuua aobeveiag is not, as some pretend, 
a Hebrew idiom for the disease. She had 
been contracted or bent double by Satan; 
and, at the healing touch of our Lord, she 
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14 And the ruler of the synagogue 
answered with indignation, because that 
Jesus had healed on the Sabbath day, 
and said’unto the people, ‘There are six 
days in which men ought to work: in 
them therefore come and be healed, and 
not on the Sabbath day. 

15. The Lord then LI snare Ry and 
said, Thou hypocrite, doth not each one 
of you on the Sabbath loose his ox or hes 
ass from the stall, and lead Aim away to 
watering? a 





was made straight, stood upright, and glori- 
fied God. This isa fine emblem of his rais- 
ing the souls of men bent to earth, and fixed 
only on worldly pursuits, inspiring ‘them with 
heavenly affections, teaching them to look 
upward, and thus to glorify’ God. On our 
Lord’s healing on the Sabbath day, see the 
notes on Matt. xii, 1-12. 

Verse 15. Thou hypocrite.—This affec- 
tation of regard to the Sabbath, to the ne- 
glect of the exercise of mercy when they 
had no interest at stake, and yet practising 
it when their property was concerned, as in 


‘the case of the care they took of their beasts 


on the Sabbath, was manifest hypocrisy, as 
being done under oo influence of mercenary 
motives. : 


a 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘1 Paul commendeth his calling to the Romans, 9 and his-desire to come to them. 16 What 


his Gospel is, and the righteousness which it showeth. 


sin. 21 What were the sins of the Gentiles. 

ot Pavz, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
ealled to be an apostle, # separated unto 
the. Gospel of God, 


a Acts, 


CHAPTER I. - Verse 1. Paul.—The 
Jews did not scruple to take Greek or Ro- 
man names, or to alter their own so as to be 
like them. Some hold that he took the 
name of Paul upon the conversion of Ser- 
gius Paulus the Roman governor, Acts 
xiii, 12. 

A servant.—Aovdog does not always mean 
a slave ; but sometimes, as with us, a ser- 
vant. So the master in the parable is repre- 
sented as ordering the servant, JovAog; in- 
debted to him to be sold to pay the debt; 
which would have been of no advantage had 
he been already the absolute property of his 
lord. It is not therefore, as some suppose, 
in the oriental sense that St. Paul calls him- 
self the dovAog of Jesus Christ, and that 
Christians are called dovAo:; and it is not 
without reason that the translation, “ Paul, 
a SLAVE of Jesus Christ,” would sound offen- 
sively. Not that all Christians are not the 
absolute property of Christ as purchased by 
him; but they are his also by rational and 
affectionate choice; and there is amanliness 
and a freeness in. the spirit in which they 
serve him, which is inconsistent with the 
idea of slavery. Indeed, St. Paul, being a 
Jew, was not likely to use the term slave in 
the oriental sense ; for no Hebrew was al- 
allowed to be held in perpetual bondage, 
which was a state regarded with the utmost 
abhorrence as a condition of degradation. 
He would not, therefore, as Macknight as- 
sumes, use it as “a name of honour.” 

_ Called to be an apostle.—St. Paul in his 
-epistle not only asserts his apostleship, as do 
other apostles in their epistles, but usually 
with some emphatic addition. His general 
formula is, “by the will of God :” here it is, 


called to be an apostle, that is, called spe-. 


cially, not when the twelve were ealled, nor 
jn the same manner; but in a manner so 
remarkable, so miraculous indeed, called by 
our Lord himself in his glory, as to stamp 
his mission with the strongest authority. It 
was the more necessary for St. Paul to keep 
his apostolic character and authority promi- 





18 God is angry with all manner of 


2 (Which, he had promised afore by 
his prophets in the Holy Scriptures,) 

3 Concerning his Son Jesus. Christ 
‘chap. xiii, 2. - 


nently before the Churches, because the cor- 
rupting teachers of the perpetual obligation 
of Judaism, and those who wished to bring 
the Gentile believers under the yoke of the 
law, endeavoured to lower the authority of 
this. great champion, of Gentile liberty, and 
probably because he was not of the original 
number of the apostles chosen during the 
life of our Lord. That his apostleship was 
sometimes questioned by these perverse men, 
is certain; and on what other ground, it’ is 
difficult to conceive. . : , 

Separated untothe Gospel of God.—Here 
too he has respect to his vocation to the apos- 
tleship. : He was then set apart by Christ him- 
self for the special service of his truth; and 
from that time considered himself as! wholly 
dedicated to that one work. And itis in this 
that the true ordination and separation of mi- 
nisters consists. They are henceforward to be 
men of one business; separated from worldly 
pursuits and the worldly spirit, that they may 
give themselves up wholly to the ministry of 
the word. No other distinction by which 
they are separated from the rest of mankind 
is of any value without this. It is true that 
St. Paul sometimes made tents after he was 
an apostle; but not for his own benefit, but 
that he might not be burdensome to the 
Churches; and only from necessity, subor- 
dinating that, as well as every thing else, to 
his great work. As a Pharisee, he had been 
professedly a separated man, (w1p separa- 
vit) but he was so truly, and in a higher 
sense. The Gospel is here called the Gos- 
pel of God, not because God and his gracious 
purposes to men are the sudjects which it re- 
veals, but because of its Divine AUTHORITY. 
The subject is declared in verse 3. It is 
the Gospel of God concerning his Son Jesus 
Christ. 

Verse 2. Which was promised afore, &c. 
—To the Jew this point, being established 
was a conclusive argument. Ifthe Christian 
system were the subject of the ancient pro- 
phetic promises of God made ‘to all their 
fathers, and expatiated upon and repeated by 
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our Lord, which was made of the seed | 


of David, according to the flesh; 
4 And * declared to be the Son of God 


* Greek, 





_ ROMANS. 
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with power, according to the Spirit of 
holiness, by the. resurrection from the 
dead : 


‘ determined. 








all their prophets in succession, then the ob- 
jection drawn from the supposed contrariety 
of the new doctrine to the old, was at once 
removed. Nothing was lost to the believing 
Jew but types and shadows, for which he ob- 
tained the great substance and end of the 
law for righteousness ; and the exact accom- 
plishment of the ancient revelations in the 
Gospel established and harmonized the Di- 
vine authority of both. To the Gentile this 
was a cogent argument. To him it could 
be shown that the principles of Christ’s. re- 
ligion had existed, and had been gradually 
developed through successive revelations, 
- all recorded in a series of sacred books of 
undoubted antiquity, all preserved with the 
utmost care; and in the hands of the Jewish 
people,—men’ who generally were agreed to 
reject, and, in. the most malignant spirit to 
persecute Christianity,—so that their treat- 
ment of Christ and his religion was a sufficient 
guarantee that they had not interpolated 
these sacred books in their favour. The 
attention of reflecting Gentiles would, no 
doubt, in the first. place, be attracted by the 
miracles wrought by the first preachers; but 
the evidence from ancient promises and pro- 
phecies would come’ in mightily to confirm 
their faith, The prophets here mentioned 
are the inspired writers of the Old -Testa- 
inent} including also the: fathers, as the 
patriarchs, the revelations, and promises to 
whom those writers record. —* 

Verse 4. Declared to be the Son of God 
with power.—Opifw signifies to fix ‘limits, 
and mark boundaries; and hence it is used for 
showing things to be what they really are. 
Our Lord is here said to have been declared 
to be the Son of God with power by his 
resurrection. That is, this was a declaration 
of this fact by evidence of the most powerful 
kind ; and by that it was confirmed and esta- 
blished. That our Lord was pot constituted 
the Son of God by the resurrection, is clear 
from the fact that he had previously assumed 
that character, and was believed in as such 
by his disciples: “Thou art the Christ, ‘the 
Son of the living God.” Whatever there- 
fore was the import of that high title,—and 
in previous notes it has been proved to refer 
immediately to his Deity,—it was confirmed 
to our Lord by the irresistible proof of his 
resurrection from the dead; which, by esta- 
blishing this, rendered all his other claims for 
ever indisputable, and exhibited him before 
the world as an infallible Tracurr, a Divine 
Sacririce, the all-meritorious Inrercessor, 
and the almighty Repremer of men. The 








been taken in two views; either “ according 
to his holy spiritual nature,” in which sense 
it declares that Christ is the Son of God as 
to his Divinity; or “according to the’ Holy 
Spirit” in his mitaculous operations, in rais- 
ing him from the dead, and in the Church as 
the consequence of his resurrection and as- 
cension. ‘These are the only two interpreta- 
tions which are worthy consideration, several 
others which have been advanced being evi- 
dently forced and erroneous. The question 
between the two leading interpretations 
seems to be determined by the apparent anti- 
thesis which the apostle adopts, .and that 
manifestly for the purpose of making the 
strongest. distinction between the two clauses, 
xotla, Copxa, according to the flesh, and xala 
wisupa wyiwduvys, according to the Spurit of 
holiness. Our Lord was the Son of David 
according to the flesh, or human. nature ; but 
he was the Son of God, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, which stands in direct op- 
position and contrast to the flesh, or human 
nature of Christ. Now the operations of the 
Holy Ghost, however they might demonstrate 
the truth of Christ’s claims, and among the 
rest that of being the Son of God, in a sense 
which implied the. Divinity of that relation, 
cannot be placed in contrast with his flesh or 
human nature. As in respect of, or accord- 
ing to the flesh, he was the Son of David, so 
im respect of, or according to something else, 
which was essential to himself, he was the 
Son of God ; of which Sonship the resurrec- 
tion from the dead was the proof.-~ The 
operation of the Holy Ghost was indeed con- 
nected with the resurrection, and his pente- 
costal effusion was its consequence ; and by 
all these he was declared to be the Son of 
God: but that which declared, defined, and 
marked him out with its powerful evidence 
as having the peculiar relation of a Son of 
God, in that higher nature which thus stands 
distinguished from the human, is manifestly 
distinct from that on which that relation itself 
rested. It is objected that the Spirit of holi- 
ness is an unusual phrase by which to desig- 
nate the Divine nature of the Son; to which 
it may be- replied, that it is equally singular 
if considered as used of the third person of 
the trinity, who is constantly called the Holy 
Spirit, but not the Spirit of holiness. “* Holi- 
ness” is used in several passages of the Old 
Testament for the Divine Majesty; and we 
shall see reason to conclude, when we come 
to the passage, that in the Hpistle to the He- 
brews St. Paul designates the higher and 
superior nature of Christ, “the eternal Spirit.” 


clause, according to the Spirit of holiness, has | That is certainly the only true interpretation 
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5 By whom we have received grace 
and apostleship, * for obedience to 





* Or, to the 


which preserves the antithesis between the 
Divine and human nature of Christ in the 
two clauses, according to the flesh, and ac- 
cording to the Spirit of holiness, which would 
otherwise be lost; but the doctrine of the 
Divine Sonship of Christ is plainly enough 
asserted in this passage, independent of the 
clause in question.’ For let it be remarked, 
that the apostle is speaking of what Christ 
is personally and essentially ; for the authority 
of his official claims depends upon the truth 
of his personal ones, and if he be a Divine 
person he is every thing beside which he 
claimed to be. He is therefore considered 
by the apostle, distinctly in his two natures, 
as the Son of David, and as the Son of God, 
which, with the Jews every where, at Rome 
or Jerusalem, implied Divinity. To prove 
that he was the Son of David, no evidence 
was necessary but the Jewish genealogies ; 
to prove him Divine, or, what was the same 
thing, the Son of God, as he himself professed 
before the Jewish council,—which condemn- 
ed him on that very account asa blasphemer, 
—evidence of the strongest kind was neces- 
sary, and it was given in his resurrection 
from the dead. 

Verse 5. Grace and apostleship.—Grace 


includes the personal salvation of St. Paul, 


and his spiritual endowments. The Grace 
comes first, then the orrice; for no man was 
ever by Christ sent forth as his minister, 
without previous experience of that grace 
which bringeth salvation. ‘Nor is the case 
of Judas an exception, since there is just the 
same reason to conclude that, in the first 
stage of his apostleship, he was as sincere and 
enlightened as the rest. Those who would 
restrict grace here to miraculous gifts, do not 
appear to consider the superior importance of 
that effectual religious influence by which the 
heart of man is renewed “ in knowledge and 
true holiness,” to the office of the ministry 
in all its stages, not excluding, however, all 
necessary qualifications. The word may in- 
deed be taken in its primary sense of favour ; 
as when St. Paul says, “ Unto me who am 
the least of all saints is this Grace given, 
that I should preach,” &c. But this favour 
necessarily implies personal reconciliation 
with God,.and the communication of Divine 
hallowing influence, without which man can 
neither fully know nor effectually teach the 
truths of Christianity. Z 

_ The apostleship was one of those offices 
which did not descend to a future age. Its 
nature indicated its temporary character.— 
The apostles were to lay the rounpaTion of 
the Christian Church, and appoint those who 
were to build upon it. They had, as eye wit- 
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the faith among all nations, for his 
name : 


obedience of faith. 





2, 





nesses, to testify the resurrection of Christ, 
which was the great. demonstrative fact. of 
the truth of Christianity ; and to qualify him 
for this, St. Paul had a vision of Christ in his 
glory. They were also to work miracles in 
the name of Christ, and thus to establish the 
truth of the facts and doctrines of which they 
were made the:teachers. ‘They too had an 
authority which no other ministers possess- 
ed... Under special inspiration they explain- 
ed the doctrines of Christ, laid down’ the 
terms of man’s salvation, promulged the 
Christian law, and whatever things they thus 
“bound” or “loosed” on earth, ‘that is, de- 
elared obligatory.or otherwise upon men, 
were ‘‘ bound” and “loosed” in heaven; so 
that God, in his moral government, deals 
with men according to the principles and 
rules they laid down in their preaching, and 
embodied in their writings, for the guidance 
of all future ages., This authority was pecu- 
liar to the apostles only, and given to them 
by an express act of Christ. 

For obedience to the faith.—The end of 
the Christian ministry is’ to produce a ‘true, 
firm faith in Christ; which is called: the 


| obedience to the faith, or rather the obedi- 


ence of faith, because to believe is enforced 
by God’s command: Christianity does not 
therefore stand on the same ground as sys~ 
tems of human opinion and man’s wisdom, 
which no one -is bound to believe, and from 
the rejection of which no evil, in the way of 
penalty, would result. Faith in Christ is the 
grand law of the new dispensation, and it is 
enforced under the highest sanctions. . “‘ He 
that believeth shall be saved, and he that be-- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” No respect 
is here paid to the principle of the mental: 
innocence of infidelity. That may apply to 
unauthorized ‘systems; but he that made 
man, and knows man’s heart, has arranged 
the evidence of Christianity. To those who 
regard it seriously and honestly, it is suffi- 
ciently powerful to command entire faith; and 
when that does not follow, the fault is not im 
the weakness of the evidence, but in the 
state of the hearts of those who remain either 
in entire unbelief, or with whom faith is no- 
minal and inoperative. They are therefore 
justly charged with criminality. They not 
only put away from them that salvation which 
God has connected with faith, but manifest 
a slight and contempt of the most stupendous 
displays of the Divine mercy, which places 
them under direct and eternal malediction. 
For his name.—The preposition veep is 
best taken here in the sense of on account of; 
and the name of Christ, for the honour of 
Christ. ‘The Gospel was preached to bring 
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6 Among whom are ye also the called 
of Jesus Christ : 


all nations to the obedience of faith, on ac- 
count of the name or glorious honour of 
Christ, whois appointed the universal Sa- 
viour and King, to whose name “ every knee” 
is ultimately to “bow.” 

Verse 6. The called of Jesus Christ.= 
“Calling” has reference to.those parables 
of our Lord in which the Gospel is repre- 
sented under the figure of a royal feast to 
which numerous guests are invited. ‘Those 
who accept the invitation, and are received 
by the Master of the feast, are denominated 
THE CALLED, or invited. by way of eminence; 
and thus, rather than from military levies, or 
any other custom, was the term brought into 
the common theological language of the early 
Church. The great invitation’ to the free 
participation of evangelical blessings, was, 
under the authority and in the name of Christ, 
made by the apostles and first preachers to 
all nations, without distinction; and those 
who embraced it were eminenily the called 
of Christ Jesus. 

Verse 7. To all that be in Rome, &c.— 
To all the Christians in Rome. These were 
probably, for.the most part, converted Jews, 
whose piety, zeal, and influence had, how- 
ever, brought over many Gentiles: We 
have no account of the planting of this cele- 
brated Church... From St. Paul expressing 
his desire to visit them for many years, it is 
plain that it existed at avery early period; and 
from its faith being so generally spoken. of 
among Christians every where with admira- 
tion, that it had long acquired a noticeable 
maturity and stability. ‘The faith” might 
be taken back to Rome by some Jew or pro- 
selyte present at the day of pentecost, and 
there “pricked to the heart” under Peter’s 
sermon, and then, by baptism, added to the 
Church. Or, the dispersion of Christians 
and their preachers, which took place on the 
death of Stephen, might lead some to settle 
in Rome. The intercourse between Judea 
and the capital of the world was so constant, 
that Christian Jews, at the earliest period, 
must have visited it. ; 

Beloved of God, 5c.—These expressions 
show the interesting relations in which every 
true Church stands to God; relations which 
no other association of men, however com- 
posed, or however dignified, can. claim; and it 
affords a most powerful motive to a reuncia- 
tion of the spirit, example, and sinful society 
of the world, and to confess Christ by visible 
fellowship with his true disciples. ‘They are 
beloved of God, being his adopted children; 
the called, invited and received at the board 
of their Sovereign; saints; persons, washed 
and sanctified from common and unholy uses 
to the peculiar service of God, and to offer to 
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7 To all that be in Rome, beloved of 
God, called to be saints: grace to you 


him as his ‘priests the spiritual gifts and 
sacrifices of prayer, praise, and the obedient 
subordination of all their active powers to his 
sole will. This is the character-of a true 
Church, and of the true members of which it 
is. composed. And though indeed similar 
terms are applied collectively to the Jewish 
nation, who. were, in a- peculiar sense, his 
people and Church, it does not clearly ap- 
pear that St. Paul applied these terms to a 
Christian Church, because they were origi- 
nally applied to the Jewish. ‘They so natu- 
rally arose out of the state into which Chris- 
tianity had brought the members individually, 
and were.so descriptive of it, that none so fit 
could have been adopted. But if they were 
indeed transferred from the Jewish to the 
Christian Church, they must from necessity 
have been used in a far stricter and special 
sense. The reasonof this is, that the Jew- 
ish Church was. founded upon natural de- 
scent from Abraham; the Christian Church 
is composed only of believers, who have 
undergone a moral change.of nature, and who 
continue its members only so long as they 
remain vitally united to Christ, and bring _ 
forth the fruits of righteousness. ‘There is 
indeed a visible Church connected with this, 
into which all children are introduced by 
baptism, and out of which those do not. ordi- 
narily pass who, by sins against the laws of 
Christ, cut themselves off from that true, 
invisible Church, the names of whose mem- 
bers are written in heaven; but to be in this 
Church is a state of PRIVILEGE, not necessa- 
rily a state of sanvation. The apostles evi- 
dently contemplated the Churches to which 
they wrote, as for the most part at least 
composed of persons who “ knew the grace 
of God in truth,” and had been reconciled 
to God, and regenerated by his Spirit.— 
Hence the description of a Church collec- 
tively was no more than a description of 
what was taken to be the state of its indivi- 
dual members, at least so many of them as 
gave a-character to the whole society. For 
as unquestionably the apostles had views so 
just of Christianity, the grand remedy of the 
moral evils of human nature, that they 
thought they laboured wholly in vain unless 
“they turned men from darkness to light, 
and the power. of Satan unto God,” and 
unless through the Gospel published by them, 
they “obtained forgiveness of sins, and an 
inheritance among the sanctified” or hal- 
lowed ones; so they never could call those 
beloved of God, who had never been recon- 
ciled to God, nor those saints who had not 
been actually washed from their sins. Nor 
can there be any perversion of the New Tes- 
tament more guilty and fatal than that which 
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and peace from God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
8 First, | thank my God through Je- 





would teach us to estimate the effect intended 
to be produced by Christianity upon :the 
hearts of men, by the force which such 
terms as beloved of God, or chosen people, 
or God’s sanctified, or the redeemed of the 
Lord, possess when applied collectively and 
nationally to. the Jews. . Such. terms in the 
New Testament must have the force not of 
the old, but of the new dispensation: the 
shadow: was in the former, the substance in 
the latter; and let no one déceive himself, 
for he that is.in.Christ Is A NEW CREATURE ; 
as this epistle will fully unfold in its subse- 
quent parts. 

Grace to you and peace.—All spiritual 
blessings are summed up in these terms; in 
this, St. Paul’s favourite form of benediction. 
Grace is that special favour of God which 
he bears to those who are reconciled to him 
through the death of his Son, and adopted 
into his family, with all the benefits conse- 
quent upon it,—the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
the special care and protection of God, and 
the joyful hope of eternal life. Peace was 
the usual form of eastern salutation; but it is 
here raised in its import. It is not a wish or 
prayer for temporal blessings; but that rich 
satisfaction and sweet tranquillity of mind 
which arises from inward intercourse and 
communion with God, as our Father and 
Friend, and from. those abiding manifesta- 
tions of his gracious presence, with which 
the true disciple is favoured. 

Verse 8. Through Jesus Christ.—This is 
to be specially noted as an example of the 
presentation of an act of thanksgiving to 
God, THrRoven Jesus Christ. It shows the 
light in which the apostle regarded the me- 
diation of Jesus: Christ; and all acts: of 
prayer and praise are to have respect to him 
as the MERITORIOUS CAUSE of their accept- 
ance on the part of God. 

Your faith is spoken of, §c.—Not merely 
their belief in Christ’s mission, and in Chris- 
tianity, as of Divine authority; for without 
such belief they could pot have been even 
nominally Christians; but their faith as a 
vital, actuating principle, producing love, 
zeal, and obedience to the whole will of 
Christ. As Christians from every part were 
in the habit of going to Rome, so on their 
return they published, with joyful admiration, 
the excellent spirit and example of the 
Church in that city, in which they would 
naturally feel the deepest interest, as being 
planted in the very seat of idolatry, and 
under the immediate cognizance of the impe- 
rial government. Thus its faith was spoken 
of, or honourably declared through the world, 
or Roman:empire; in toto orbe Romano, 
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sus Christ for you all, that your fith is 
spoken of throughout the whole world. 
9 For God is my witness, whom I serve 





Verse 9..For God is my witness, §e.— 
In calling God to witness to that great affec- 
tion he had for the Church at Rome, whom 
he had never seen in the flesh, and his strong 
desire to have visited them, he conciliated 
them to receive that more perfect instruction 
in certain doctrines, somewhat offensive to 
the Jewish part of the members; which: the 
epistle contains; and he probably meets a 
tacit objection, as to his apparent neglect of 
the Gentiles of the metropolis of the world, 
when he professed himself, in a peculiar sense, 
called :to be the apostle of the Gentiles. He 
insists so strongly upon his frequent purposes 
and: ardent desire to exercise -his: ministry 
in Rome, that we must suppose that he had 
been exposed to some imputation for not hav- 
ing already made that great city the scene 
of his labours. ‘That he made mention of 
them in his prayers without ceasing proved 
how great an interest he felt in their welfare, 
though they had ngt been the fruits of his 
own ministry; and that he had been det or 
hindered in fulfilling the purpose of visiting 
them, and that, by indispensable engagements 
in his great work, and the appointments of 
the Holy Spirit, under whieh he, acted, was 
a reason for his absence which admitted of 
no objection, Some interpreters have con- 
sidered this as an instance of that dexterous 
courtesy by which St. Paul often succeeded 
in, setting himself in a favourable position be- 
fore his auditors or readers... Much of this © 
contemptible criticism has been applied to 
his epistles; but art is subsequent to nature, 
and, at best, ill imitates it. Here all is truth 
and feeling, and not artifice; and the simple 
declaration of two truths,—his constant 
prayers for them, and his constant desires 
to visit them,—effected infinitely more than 
a laboured apology, into which he would no 
doubt have run had he been practising the 
art of the rhetorician- : 

Whom I serve with my spirit.—To serve 


with the spirit, is usually taken to signify, to 


serve with zeal and earnestness, ex toto ani~ 
mo; but it rather expresses the spiritual ser- 
vice in which St. Paul was engaged, and to. 
which he had conseerated all his faculties. 
Verse 10. By the will of God.—The 
prayer that he might have a prosperous jour- 
ney to them, that the opportunity might -fa~ 
vourably open, and the journey itself be safe 
and crowned with good success, was made 
in submission to the will of God, to: which 
we are thus taught to subordinate al] our 
purposes and plans, even when they excite 
in us the strongest desires. St. Paul was 
let or hindered, verse 13, by that very will 
of God, in dutiful subjection to which he had 
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with * my spirit in the Gospel of his Son, 
that without ceasing I make mention of 
you always in my prayers ; 

10 Making request, if by any means 
now at length I might have a prosperous 
journey by the will of God to come unto 
oe 


* Or, i my spirit. 





made the request. ‘The apostles were not in 
their‘own hands; and that peculiar guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, as to. their labours, under 
which they were placed, appears to have 
been often vouchsafed by sudden and unlook- 
ed-for impulses, changing their places and 
counterventing their most deliberate - pur- 
poses.. This is one of the proofs that they 
were under that inspiration which they pro- 
fessed. A fanatic turns those impressions 
which he fancies to be from God, into the 
channel of his own will and inclination. The 
apostles had learned not “to live to them- 
selves, but to Christ,” and to acknowledge, 


that in a work which respected the deep and. 


comprehensive designs of God’s: mercy’ to 
the world, not even spiritual and experienced 
men were, of themselves, competent judges 
either of Time or -PLuace. St. Paul was in- 
deed permitted to visit Rome, but at a future 
time; and his journey was not to be that 
prosperous journey which: he requested, but 
a journey of perils and suffering ; he was in- 
deed to enter Rome as an “ ambassador,” 
but an “ambassador in bonds.” So differ- 
ently, in the mode, does God ‘bring’ about 
those purposes and plans of ours which he is 
pleased to accomplish. 

Verse 11. Some spiritual gift.—The com- 
mentators who would interpret this of mira- 
culous gifts, do not consider, 1. That the 
impartation of miraculous gifts does not ap- 
pear to have so distinguished St. Paul’s 
ministry, at any time, that he should be anx- 
ious to take a journey to Rome for this pur- 
pose. 2. That St. Paul, in no place of his 
epistles, attaches. so much importance to 
these gifts, as to’ make it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the great object of his desire to 
visit Rome, was to communicate them to 
the Church there. Generally he rather la- 
bours to repress that excessive admiration of 
them, into which the first Christians too fre- 
quently fell. 3. That for any thing that ap- 
pears to the contrary, other apostles and 
evangelists could have communicated extra- 
ordinary gifts; or indeed they might “ fall,” 
as we know they did, upon believers, without 
any human medium; but to St. Paul alone 
of all the apostles, the great office was as- 
signed of explaining the precise constitution 
ef the Christian Church, as.it respects the 
liberty of the Gentiles from the law of Mo- 
ses, and the cessation of the obligation of 
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11 For I long to sec you, that I may 
impart unto you some spiritual gift, to the 
end ye may be established ; 

12 That is, that I may be comforted 
together t with you by the mutual faith 
both of you and me. ~ 

13’ Now I would not have you igno- 


+ Or, in you. 


certain parts of that institution. His minis- 
try -was essential to a right understanding 
of some of these difficult and controverted 
points; but not at all to the impartation of 
the full measure of miraculous endowments. 
4. The phrase some spiritual gift, if so in- 
terpreted, would intimate that some one gift 
in particular was necessary to the perfection 
of a primitive Church. Of this we have no 
intimation; nor can it be proved but that 
Churches might exist in those early times in 


‘a state of completeness and efficiency with- 


out: having had imparted to any of their mem- 
bers any such gift at all; miraculous powers 
being confined, as to them, to the apostles or 
evangelists who: first raised them up. We 
may therefore conclude more reasonably, that — 
the spiritual gift, xapitua avevmclixov, was 
not, in the proper sense, miraculous, but tru- 
ly spiritual, as relating to the soul; and that 
it was to be imparted through his teaching 
them, according to that superior “‘ knowledge 
which he had in the mystery of Christ ;” 
and this view is supported by the intention 
he proposed, to the end that ye may be esta- 
blished, which is opposed to that wavering 
of mind which is produced, not by any doubt 
as to the Divine authority of Christianity, 
which miracles might remove, but by erro- 
neous or defective views of its doctrines, the 
remedy of which was more perfect instruc- 
tion. This is farther confirmed by verse 12, 
That I may be comforted together with you 
by the mutual faith both of. you and. me.— 
The full knowledge of the important truths 
he wished them to understand, would pro- 
duce an equal faith in them and in him. ‘The 
knowledge being. mutual, the faith would be 
mutual also, which would issue in their be- 
ine. comforted. together. The reason then 
why St. Paul so earnestly wished to visit the 
Roman Christians was that he might make 
them sharers of that more perfect knowledge 
of various branches of evangelical truth with 
which he had been endued; impress upon 
all those motives to constancy and perseve- 
rance which such truths contained ; and also 
that by his public ministry he might have 
FruIT in Romeas among other Gentiles.— 
That spiritual gift which he was desirous of 
imparting to them by personal teaching, 
seems in consequence of the Divine:appoint- 
ment hindering his purpose, to have been 
communicated through this important epis- 
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rant, brethren, that oftentimes I purposed 
to come unto you, (but was let hitherto,) 
that I might have some fruit * among you 
also, even as among other Gentiles. 

14 I am debtor both to the rocks, 
and to the barbarians ; both to the wise, 
and to the unwise. 





* Or, 


tle; a writing equally adapted to the instruc- 
tion of both the Jews and Gentiles, of which 
the Roman Church was composed, and of 
standing, unaltered value and efficiency to all 
classes. of men to this. day. 

Verses 14, 15. I ama debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the barbarians.—The Greeks 
usually called all other people barbarians ; a 
word indeed not so harsh in its meaning with 
them as with us, yet nevertheless implying 
political and intellectual culture in a lower 
degree than they assumed to themselves.— 
It is probable, however, that the Romans 
were, in St. Paul’s age, included in the term 
Greeks, as having long become a refined 

nd cultivated people; and a term implying 
the reproach of inferiority not being likely 
to be used in current language, such as St. 


“Paul here employs, with reference to the 


lords of the Greeks themselves. .The con- 
text, indeed, proves that St. Paul includes 


_ the Romans in it, as well as in the term wise 


that follows; for his argument is, that being 
a debtor to all men, he was ready to preach, 
not only in places distant from the seat of 
empire, and less cultivated and discerning, 
but at Rome. also; to the Greeks, to those 
instructed in the’Greek philosophy and arts, 


as were the Romans; and io the wise, for 


Rome was crowded with sophists and profes- 
sors of philosophy, both Greeks and Romans; 
as well as to the wnwise. e 
St. Paul calls himself a debtor with refe- 
rence to his office. He, like all other minis- 
ters, acted under a commission to ‘ preach 
the Gospel to every creature ;” and being 
especially raised up.for the service of the 


- Gentiles, he was under special obliga- 


tion to fulfil his ministry among them uni- 
versally, whatever might. be their rank and 
nation. His charity to the souls included in 
so’vast a city as that of Rome, and his sense 
of duty, made him ready, rpoduuog, anxiously 
desirous, to preach the Gospel to the Romans 
also. 

Verse 16. For I am not ashamed of the 


Gospel of Christ.—At Rome, of course, the 


Gospel, like every new system of philoso- 
phy, would come under the notice both of the 
intelligent and inquiring who abounded in 
that city, and the scrutiny of a jealous go- 
vernment itself. The sophists were skeptics 
or infidels; they therefore would’ subject all 
the supernatural pretensions of the preachers 
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15, So, as much as in me is, I'am ready 
to preach the Gospel to you that are at 
Rome also. 

16 For I am not ashamed of the Gos- 
pel of Christ :\ for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth ; 
to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. 

in you, a 
of this new religion to a severe test. But 
even the skeptical and the infidels were most 
strenuous advocates for upholding the popu- 
lar superstition, as an instrument for manag- 
ing the minds of the lower classes and main- 
taining the peace of society; and were 
equally jealous with the most superstitious 
of any thing which could tend to alienate the 
minds of any considerable portion of men 
from the religion of their ancestors. Nei- 
ther, therefore, from the skeptical nor the 
superstitious. could Christianity expect any 
favour. Nevertheless, says St. Paul, I am 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; he he- 
sitated not to put it to the severest tests, and 
to expose it to the most piercing scrutiny, 
with entire confidence that he should not -be 
confounded or made ashamed by the result. 
Persecuted it: might be, but not disproved; 
and contemptuously slighted by some, but by 
others it would be received through the 
force of its evidence; and he knew that it 
would erect monuments of its own Divinity 
in the moral changes produced in individu- 
als, and ultimately in society. The ground 
of this confidence in the Gospel, no doubt, 
embraced more particulars than are stated. 
St. Paul would naturally advert to the cha- 
racter of Christ, that summary of all high 
and commanding proofs in itself; to the evi- 
dence of miracles and prophecy ; to its inter- 
nal ‘excellence ; to the vast and varied range 
of its revealed truth; but he fixes upon ong 
only,—its moral efficacy,—and with that he 
confronts every system of human invention. 
Its character is power, a power producing 
effects mercifully superhuman, and therefore 
the power of God, and this power of God 
directed to one grand end affectingly illus- 
trative of the Divine benevolence, the salva- 
tion of men; a term in which St. Paul always 
includes. their deliverance from sin, in’ its 


/poweER and its coNSEQUENCE ; of course the 


remission of sins by pardon, and the deliver- 
ance of the heart and affections, the springs 
of action in man, from its influence and’ pol- 
lution; the consequent restoration of man to 
the Divine favour and image, and to immor- 
tality and changeless blessedness. ‘The Gos- 
pel had power to effect this,—that was the 
ground of the apostle’s confidence; and not 
only as: to a few persons more favourably 
circumstanced than others.to receive, to re- 


‘tain, and to improve moral impressions, but 






17 For therein is the righteousness 
of God revealed from ‘faith to faith : 
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as it is written, > The just 


shall hve 
by faith. — i 





= Habukkuk, 


chap. li, 4. 





to every one that believeth, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek; in which words he 
refers to the actual proof of the fact. from 
experience. These mighty moral changes 
had taken'place in the Jew first, because 


the Gospel had been first proposed to. Jews | 


and received by them; but not less was its 
efficacy marked among the Greeks who had 
been made “fellow heirs” with them, and 
partakers of the same benefit, without dis- 
tinction or limitation. Wherever the medi- 
cine had been received, there the cure had 
infallibly followed. 

‘Verse 17. For therein the righteousness 
of God, §c.—This may be considered as the 
commencement of the leading subject of this 
epistle, the justification of guilty men before 
God. For the mention of this subject leads 
him to prove the necessity of such an inter- 
position of the Divine mercy from the cor- 
rupt and condemned condition of all men, both 
Gentiles and Jews, on which he dwells in 
the concluding part of this and in. the next 
chapter, with such force of argument, and 
such strength of language, unveiling both the 


crimes.of mankind and the depraved princi-| 


ples from which they flow, and bringing in as 
by a verdict “the whole world guilty before 
God.” ah 
The phrase, the righteousness of God, has 
had. as many senses ‘attached to it as men 
have. differed in. their views of justification. 
Hence it is taken for freedom from the pun- 
ishment of sin; for probity, for benignity, 
_ for righteousness by faith, and finally, as by 
‘Wahl and others, for the mode of obtaining 
righteousness or justification which God has 
exhibited in the Gospel, ratio divini favoris 
consequendi.. The last is the true view of 


the apostle’s meaning, as will appear from 


his general argument. Man is under a law 
which connects life with obedience, death 
with transgression. ‘The innocent, when 
brought before the bar, claim justification in 
their own right ; they have never sinned, and 


are not therefore liable ‘to punishment; but’ 


if the guilty are justified, that is, treated as 
righteous persons through an act of forgive- 
ness,—which will appear to be the sense in 
which St. Paul uses the term justification 
when applied to the guilty,—they must be 
justified, or placed in this condition of right- 
eous persons, through some special appoint- 
ment of God. That appointment does not in 
the Gospel rest upon an act of God’s prero- 
gative; but upon his. having» devised and 
accepted a saTisracTion for sin, so that 
under a condition the remission of sin and 
the happy consequences of that act of grace, 
are mercifully offered to” the acceptance of 
30 








men in the Gospel. For this reason, that 
authorized and attested method of justifying 
the ungodly, which is contained in this Divine 
religion, 1s called) the RIGHTEOUSNESS OF 
Gop. It stands opposed to “ our own right- 
eousness,” that which fallen men vainly fancy 
they can themselves attain to by efforts of 
their own; and it is that. to which God hath 
set his seal'as the only rule or method of 
reconciliation to himself, so that the guilty 
may escape the merited and actually dé- 
nounced condemnation of his. law.. It is 
necessary to hold this simple and clear view 
of the subject steadily before us, in order to 
escape those darkening and perplexing com- 
ments by which unenlightened men on the one 
hand, and systematizing divines on the other, 
have often obscured so plain a subject. -— 
Revealed from faith to faith.—That great 
subject, the method of man’s justification, is 
said to be revealed in the Gospel, not that it 
was a new doctrine, for from the beginnit 
up to Abel, the truly penitent were justified | 
faith in the grand propitiation for sinappointed 
by God; but because it was fully uncovered, 
as the word signifies, brought from under the 
veil of the types of the law, and the religious 
superstitions -and gross ignorance ;of hea- 
thenism, and placed in its full lustre and 
evidence before the whole world. From 
faith to faith, may be understood as an in- 
tensive expression, like ry avowin sig THV 
avowiav, Rom. vi, 19, “to iniquity unto ini- © 
quity,” that is, entire and absolute iniquity ; 
or as implying progression from one degree 
of iniquity to the greatest. The sense un- 
der this view will be, as Locke and Seiler 
have it, “wholly by faith,” or from one 


‘degree or measure of faith to another ; inti- 


mating that the doctrine has a progressive 
evidence, calling into exercise a higher and 
a still higher faith, and imparting the fulness 
of its benefits accordingly. This is an im- 
portant truth; for Christianity has a germi- 
nant evidence in all its parts, and in none so 
much as in that most glorious portion of it 
which indeed ‘constitutes its. very essence, 
“God was in Christ reconciling the. world 
unto himself not imputing their trespasses unto 
them ;” the mystery of which is continually 
opening to the faithful; but in the text ex 
miéréw¢ may be connected with the right- 
eousness of God, a similar order of words 
frequently occurring. The meaning then 
will be, that the mghteousness of God ‘by 
or through faith, God’s method of justify- 
ing men by the instrumentality of faith in 
Christ, is revealed sig aor, to faith, ori 
order to faith, so that, by this means, the 
grace designed for all upon their believing, 
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18 For the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and 
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unrighteousness of men, who hold the 
truth in unrighteousness ; 





may be by all attained. This sense is 
clear and satisfactory. Rosenmuller’ and 
Schleusner interpret sig midriv, “to those 
who have faith,” but erroneously ; the. end 
of the revelation being to produce faith in all 
to whom the publication of this good news 
of salvation might reach. The apostle does 
not here bring the quotation out of Habakkuk 
ii, 4, as a prophecy fulfilled in the Gospel; 
nor, on the other hand, is it a mere orna- 
ment, as we use classical quotations. It. is 
manifestly employed to give strength to the 
argument, and must therefore have some 
connection with it. ~That connection lies in 
the conformity of the evangelical doctrine 
of justification by faith, with the principles 
admitted by the saints of the Old Testament, 
and acted upon in the moral government of 
God. Whoever turns to the Prophet Ha- 
bakkuk, will observe that the passage is not, 
as some commentators have represented it, 
a declaration that those who believed God’s 


word as to the invasion of the Chaldeans, 


d submitted to them, should live. The 
words have no such meaning ; but stand in a 
connection which obliges us to a very differ- 
ent interpretation. he prophet had had a 
vision of the destruction of the Babylonian 
power. This was accompanied with an inti- 
mation that the event would be delayed; yet 
“though the vision tarry, wait for it,” wait 
for. its accomplishment in steadfast faith ; 
which leads to a general observation, appli- 
cable to all the revelations of God ; that the 
souls of men, “ not upright,” lift themselves 
up against God, in proud rejection of his 
testimony ; but that “the just shall live by his 
faith,” that is, it shall be life and salvation. 
So the just have always lived by faith in the 
revelations of God; and so says: the apostle, 
as this is a standing rule of God’s moral 
government, those who believe the revelation 
of God’s method of justifying men by faith 
shall live by it. 'Those who render the pas- 
sage, The just by faith, shall live, forget 
that this is not Old Testament language ; and 
nothing is gained by it. 

Verse 18. For the wrath of God is re- 
vealed from heaven.—Critics have differed 
as to the connection of these words with the 
preceding. Some regard yap as having an 
inchoative form, as marking the commence- 
ment of St. Paul’s argument with the Gentiles, 
drawn from their sinful condition, and conse- 
quent need of pardon. Others think that 
there is an implied contrast between the 
Gospel and the law of nature, the former 
proclaiming salvation, the latter denouncing 
wrath against offenders. But the usual force 
of the particle is best retained, and it marks 
the connection to be, that the Gospel is the 








more worthy to be published and embraced 
as the power of God unto salvation, because 
of the actual and extreme danger of men as 
sinners. In the Gospel there.is a revelation 
of a divinely appointed method of pardon; 
and the necessity and value of this is ground- 
ed upon another and previous revelation of 
the wrath of God agaist all ungodliness,y 
gc. hat revelation of the judicial ven- 
geance of God against sin was contained in 
the traditional law of the Gentiles, some- 
times called natural law, confirmed and 
illustrated by the course of God’s moral 
government, and by the books of the Old 
Testament, so that both Gentiles and Jews 
had the means of knowing that the wages’ 
of sin.is death, and indeed generally ac- 
knowledged it. This point the apostle 
does not. therefore proceed to prove. The 
testimony of tradition, however perverted, 
the voice of conscience, the fact of man’s 
subjection to suffering and death, and the ob- 
vious connection of every species of sin ‘with 
misery, were all witnesses to the Gentiles 
of the penal danger to which sin exposed 
them; and as to the Jews, their own law 
fulminated its curse against every transgres- 
sion. ‘The apostle therefore assumes that it 
will be granted by both, that the Supreme 
Lawgiver has connected misery and death 
with sin; and he therefore goes on to prove; 
that both Gentiles and Jews were actually 
guilty and under condemnation, and on this’ 
ground builds the grand doctrinal position of 
the early part of this epistle, that we are. 


“justified freely by the grace of God, through — 


the redemption which is in, or by, Jesus 
Christ.” 

Ungodliness and unrighteousness. —These 
two terms express all possible human offences. 
Ungodliness ‘comprehends all sins against 
God ; unrighteousness, all offences against 
men. ‘The one includes all forgetfulness of 
God, or contempt of him, or false worship, 
—all atheism, practical or speculative, all 
idolatry, superstition, and rebellion against his 
authority; the other, all injustice and un- 
charitableness. The words are not, how- 
ever, used distinctively; and agsGem is 
sometimes used of sin in general. 

Who hold the truth in unrighteousness.— 
This may be taken in the sense of restraining 
the truth by unrighteousness, without going 


along with those who think that those wicked 


magistrates and philosophers were intended 
who, though they knew better than the popu- 
lace, in many respects, yet encouraged the 
popular superstition, from political motives. 
There is much truth in the fact; but the 
apostle is speaking too generally to allow us 
to think that he had any respect to this parti- 
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19 Because that which may be known] 20 For the invisible things of him from 


of God is manifest *in them; for God 


the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are 





hath showed z¢ unto them. 
; * Or, 


to them. 





cular, and indeed very partial case. What 
he means to say evidently is, that the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven, not against 
ungodly and unrighteous men who had no 
means of knowing the difference between 
right and wrong, but those who had the 
truth, but: restrained or hindered it in its 
moral influence upon them by their wilful and 
resolute unrighteousness. ‘This view is fully 
confirmed by the succeeding verse. Another 
objection to the former opinion is, that, it 
confines what follows to the magistrates and 
philosophers of the Gentiles; whereas, it is 
obvious that the apostle speaks of the Gen- 
tiles, in general, as indeed his argument re- 
quired. For it would have answered no 
purpose to prove the guilt of politicians and 
sages only, when it was necessary to show 
that ‘the whole world was guilty before 
God.” 

Verse 19.- That which may be known of 
God.—Not certainly all that is humanly 
knowable respecting God, cognoscibile Det; 
for the Gospel is a far brighter manifestation 
of God than any which the most favoured 
times of paganism could boast. To yvw0rov 
is evidently used for y yvwoig, the knowledge 
of God; for St. Paul often uses neuter adjec- 
tives for substantives. This was manifest 
among them ; for God had showed tt to them. 
The original traditions from the patriarchs 
respecting God had been all along confirmed 
and attested by the visible works of God ; 
so that the idea of God, his nature and 
government, being transmitted from age to 
age, serious and reflecting minds might have 
been established in these truths, and might 
have pursued them to profitable moral eonclu- 
sions. Human reason was never left to ac- 
quire, for the first time, the knowledge of the 
existence of God from his works; but that 
doctrine being already in the world, the 
works of God made their constant appeal to 
the reason of man, presented to it an evi- 
dence of the most convincing kind, and 
opened courses of ennobling and sanctifying 
thought which, if they had taken the least 
delight in them, would have preserved men 
from all’ the degrading polytheism which 
followed. 

Verse 20. For the invisible things, §c.— 
By this expression is meant, the invisible 
attributes of God, and consequently his invisi- 
ble self. The statues of the supposed hea- 
then. deities attempted to make visible their 
various attributes, by emblematical devices 
and symbolical sculptures. Here the apos- 
tle, by asserting the invisibility of God, de- 
clares, in fact, his ineffable and indescribable 








ments and witnesses. 





majesty, which is not to be represented by 
any human device, but to have its only proper 
manifestation in the glorious and magnificent. 
works of his own hand. By these the invi- 
sible God, in his attributes, is seen by his. 
attentive creatures. The apostle says, ra 
aopara, the invisible things or properties of 
God, because his essence is undiscovered 
and undiscoverable. We know him only by 
the perfections which he is pleased to mani- 
fest. 'There may be perfections which he: 


‘has never manifested to us, and which we 


are in no state of preparation mentally to ap- 
prehend, even in the feeblest manner. - The 
essence of even created minds is hidden 
from us; much more the essence of God; 
that in which all these properties of glory 
and majesty unite, 

From the creation of the world.—This is- 
equivalent to the created world. Some: 
choose to render it, since the creation, that - 
is, from the time of the creation; alleging 
that’ ao is the preposition used. But ao 
is used to express the cause or instrument, 
and is then properly rendered, by means of ; 
and there seems no reason why St. Paul 
should put it into his argument, that God had 
been manifest by his works ever since the 
creation, because it was sufficient for his 
purpose to show, that they were clearly so 
at that moment, and, if then, of course in all 
preceding ages. The use too of the present 
tense, xaboparo, are clearly seen, shows: 
that he was speaking of the time when he 
wrote. . 

Being understood by the things that are 
made.—The apostle shows how he uses the 
term clearly or distinctly stun, by means of 
the works of creation. Not that these works 
were parts of God, as many of the heathen 
thought, and as the pantheistic systems of 
the eastern world now teach, so that God 
might be seen in them, but By them as instru- 
These, he says, these 
invisible things are understood, voovpsvay 
mentally seen or apprehended,—mente ani- 
moque cernuntur, as Rosenmuller renders it, 
—by the things that are made, and which 
are indubitable proofs of the wisdom and 
power of their Maker, though he is invisible. 
Some include in the ca qromparo all the 
operations of God in his moral government, 
and the previous dispensation of grace ; 
and it is certain that the word used is wide 
enough in its meaning to comprehend them. 
The argument, however, rather binds us to: 
take it in its stricter sense of the creation 
and preservation of those things which are: 
visible in the frame and constitution of the 
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made, even his eternal power and . God- 
head; *so that they are without ex- 
cuse : 
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21 Because that, when they knew 
God, they glorified Aim not as God, nei- 
ther were thankful; but became vain in 





. * Or, that 





they may be. 





world. But it by no means follows from this, 
that the apostle intended to teach that the 
principles. of God’s moral government, his 
will, and our duties and hopes, in a word, 


all that has been termed natural religion, is 


to be learned by the study of physics, and 
that the visible world is a sufficient book for 
man. The apostle knew well that both among 
Gentiles and Jews from the earliest ages, 
there had been communications of moral 
truth in direct revelations, and traditions 
of those revelations; that the world had 
never been without moral laws, or without 
promises of redemption : and what he knew 
to be fact, universally acknowledged by those 
to whom he writes; he assumes; and consi- 
ders, therefore, that what proves the exist- 
ence of that God, made known, as to his 
will and designs, in these early and widely 
diffused revelations, gave authority also to all 
the truth which had ever been .connected 
with the doctrine. He assumes, in fact, 
what we see assumed throughout the Serip- 
tures, that God communicated the knowledge 
of himself and his will originally to mankind ; 
that this knowledge, though disregarded and 
darkened, was never wholly lost; that the 
visible creation was a standing testimony to 
it as existing, not the means of first revealing 
it, nor of recovering it through a process of 
reasoning, if, in any instance, entirely lost. 
Eternal power and Godhead.—The first 
impression made upon the mind, by a general 
survey of creation, is power ; power without 
limits, power which we know operates unde- 
viatingly and unweariedly from age to age, 
and stands therefore as a mighty confirmation 
of the original doctrine always connected 
with the idea of God—his eternity. . Power, 
however, comprehends other attributes.— 
That power which we see in creation is not 
blind might, but the might of intelligence 
and of goodness, all which. may be included 
in THE ENERGY of God:. but as these are 
separate attributes, they naturally lead us up 
to the Being whose attributes they are; and 
to the distinctive general character of that 
Being ; that which distinguishes him from all 
others ; that which marks him as the supreme, 
the eternal One: which distinctive character 
is expressed by the apostle, by @ssrns, God- 
head, or Divinity, from @giog, the same as 
@co¢, God.. To @siov is often used by Greek 
writers for the Divine Being, the Deity. 

So that they are without excuse.—They 
were inexcusable for their ignorance, which 
was the result of criminal inattention to the 
testimonies of God, with which they were 
surrounded ; and for their superstitions and 


idolatries, which were wilful perversions and 
wicked corruptions of the truths they knew, 
through. the grossness of the imagination. 
produced by immoral habits and vicious 
principles, fatal to spirituality of mind in 
religion, and therefore destructive of its true 
character. They were without excuse, 
because neither their ignorance of God, nor 
their errors or idolatries, resulted from any 
necessity, but were the objects of their free 
choice. “ 

Verse 21. Because that, when they knew 
God.—That is, rHoven they knew God ; 
knew him indeed sufficiently to have pre- 
served them from the baseness of idolatry, 
and have laid the foundation of trust in him, 
and the giving of honour and worship to him. 
Nor is this at all contrary to what the apostle 
says in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 


that the world ‘“by wisdom knew not God ;” 


since it is certain that what they called 
wisdom, or philosophy, was one main cause 
of corrupting the original theology of the 
Gentile nations; and that its speculations 
only served to feed the grossest parts of 
idolatry. For instance, the early philosophic 
doctrine of pantheism, teaching that God 
is all things,-and all things God, gave a 
sort of divinity to every part of nature, and 
rendered it more easy for men to bring them- 
selves to deify its elements and all remarkable 
and powerful agents or principles. Yet 
although, as to all the civilized nations of 
antiquity, and many of the barbarous nations 
also, we have sufficient evidence that they 
knew and admitted the existence of one 
supreme and only true God, yet they glorified 
him not as‘ God, neither were thankful, nor 
offered to him thanksgiving. To glorify God 
is to worship him because of his own perfec- 
tions and majesty ; to give thanks to him is 
an act of worship founded upon the benefits 
we receive from him. In the former we 
celebrate his glories; in the latter, proclaim 
his goodness: the former is founded upon 
admiration, love, and trust; the latter springs 
from gratitude, and is the source and root of 
universal and constant obedience. The ex- 
pression, did not glorify him as Gob, is 
emphatic. They were not ignorant of his 
existence ; their poets and. other writers 
sometimes said noble things respecting him ; 


just as the idolaters of India speak in terms 


of highest honour of one supreme God at the 
present day, who, however, as they think, 
concerns not himself with them; and they, 
therefore, as to worship, wholly forget him. 
What we know of the idolatrous worship of 
civilized nations of the present day throws, 
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they became fools, 
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indeed, great light upon the idolatry of more 
ancient times. The interposition of interme- 
_ diate ideal’ beings, and the deification of 
' ereatures, have not among the people in 
India obliterated all knowledge of God ; and, 
in their older sacred books, asin the writings 
of the Greeks, there are occasionally just 
and sublime things said of God, the traditions j 
of better ages still keeping their hold upon 
the convictions of the mind. But these 
imaginary deities have wholly displaced the 
supreme God in their thoughts, and he is 
neither trusted im nor worshipped; the 
immediate government of the world is 
supposed to be in other hands, and all reli- 
gious honour and service has been transferred 
.tothem. ‘Throughout India not a temple is 
built to this very supreme God, whom all but 
those of the Budhist faith, who are atheists, 
acknowledge; and not a prayer is offered.— 
This seems to have been pretty nearly, the 
fact, inthe more civilized nations of antiquity, 
when St. Paul wrote. ‘That they had know- 
ledge of the true God, we have St. Paul’s tes- 
timony, as well as proofsin those extracts from 
numerous oriental, Greek, and Latin writers, 
which have been often brought to illustrate 
this subject; but that they erected a single 
temple to him, we have no ‘satisfactory 
evidence. It is true that by the Zéug or 
Jupiter of both Greeks and Romans was 
sometimes meant, though not usually nor 
popularly, the supreme God, the Jehovah of | 
the Old Testament; but we have most: 
satisfactory evidence, though of an inciden- 
tal kind, even in inspired writ, that, by the 
Jupiter to whom temples were erected, and 
honours were regularly paid, this supreme 
Deity was not intended, but the Jupiter of 
the popular mythology. For if any one of 
the temples. at Athens, though it were of 
Jupiter himself, had been erected to the true 
God, though under a foreign name and some 
misconceptions of his true attributes, the 





Apostle Paul, who had been about the city 
observing the ‘ devotions” of the inhabitants, 
would searcely have been driven ‘to the ne- 
eessity of fixing upon a solitary “altar,” 
without a priesthood or regular service, an 
apparently neglected place of accidental 
offering, as the text of his sermon, because 





it contained an inscription “To Gop uN- 
KNown,” and was probably a relic of the 
piety of past days, in some individual 
acknowledging that there was a God of 
perfections above the knowledge of creatures, 
a God incomprehensible, who ought to be 
worshipped. Surely, if there had been a 
single temple in the whole city, or state, or 
even Greece itself, which had been dedicated 





to the same being as this isolated and ne- 
glected altar, he would have ‘found in this an 
admission in favour of his argument much 
more powerful and convincing, and. one 
which it is evident, from his quoting one of 
their poets, he would have been glad to avail 
himself of.. The very fact, therefore, that 
they had-no temples erected to the true God, 
no public service offered to him, proves the 
apostle’s words: they glorified him not as 
Gop, as the immediate ruler of the world, as 
the giver of good, or the avenger of evil, or 
as possessing attributes to be acknowledged, 
adored, and imitated. ‘To use the expressive 
language of the Old.Testament, they wholly 
“forgat God,” and gave his glory to them 
which are no gods. 

But became vain wm their wmaginations.— 
Ev cog dsocdoyvicwoc, in their thoughts and 
opinions. The word may indeed be taken for 
the reasonings of the philosophers; but we 
are to guard against those commentators who 
interpret the apostle as speaking principally 
of the heathen sages. - He includes them, it 
is true, but, as his argument requires, in the 
mass of Gentiles, princes, magistrates, phi- 
losophers, priests, and people. « The gross 
tendency to superstition in the mass, and the 
various doubtful or most erroneous specu- 
lations concerning the Divine nature among 
the ‘pretended wise, and the artifice of 
priests. to, increase ceremonies, and visible 
objects of superstitious regard, for the sake 
of the gifts brought to their rival shrines, all 
produced opinions among the Gentiles gene- 
rally in favour of idolatry ; for of this St. Paul 
especially speaks. To become vain is, in the 
language of a Jew, to run into idolatry; and 
hence ra parain, vain, decewing, disappoint- 
ing, and therefore absurd and foolish things 
as objects of religious trust, is the term for 
idols, answering to the Hebrew 53n.. And 
their foolish heart, their UNDISCERNING, UNIN- 
TELLIGENT heart was darkened. Having 
courted error rather than held fast the truth 


'which existed among them, led ‘by the evil 


state of their hearts, (for it is the corrupt 
condition of the affections which perverts 
the judgment in matters of religion,) that.wn- 
discerning heart became farther darkened, so 
as to invent, defend, and practise the most 
senseless idolatries that ever debased the 
human intellect and corrupted human man- 
ners, : 

Verse 22. Professing themselves wise.— 
With respect to the Greeks and Romans, 
whom St. Paul had more immediately in his 
eye, the word ~adxovres implies a degree 
of boasting. Not only did these phifloso- 
phers exult over the supposed ignorance 
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23 And changed the glory of the un-| like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 


corruptible 4God into an image made 


four-footed beasts, and creeping things. 
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of other nations, not excepting the Jews ; but 
the people, generally, accounted others as 
barbarians in comparison of themselves. But 
among the barbarous -nations so called by 
them, that is, the civilized or semi-civilized 
orientals, whose territories comprised then as 
now the greater portion of the human race, 


precisely the same kind of philosophy which 


the Greeks called wisdom -was-known, and 
has been transmitted to the present day. 
All the various schools of Greece may be 
found in India; nor is this profession of wis- 
dom confined to the more learned among 
the orientals ; but various metaphysical sys- 
tems which respect the Divine nature, the 
soul of man, the hopes of a future life, the 
principles of right or wrong, more or less 
subtle in logic or imaginative, are diffused 
through the, mass of the population, who 
boast of them as wisdom, and employ them 
to resist the evidence of truth, and to support 
their gross and degrading idolatries. This 
profession of wisdom is not therefore, by any 
means, as is done by some commentators, to 
be confined to the Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers ; but has been’ diffused with paganism 
every where, except it may be with those 
who have at length gone down. into the 
absolutely savage state; and even traces of 
metaphysical and misleading reasoning on a 
few points is sometimes found among them. 

They became fools, §c.—This is a strong 
expression, but may be fully justified. For 
what folly could exceed the idolatries of the 
most celebrated, and, as to the knowledge of 
arts, the most cultivated of these nations, 
Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, Rome, &c, which 
consisted in worshipping and trusting in ima- 


ginary beings of whose very existence they | 
shad no evidence, to whose number they were 


constantly adding, and whose characters 
were confessedly gross, faithless, and licen- 


‘tious t- What can so truly be called sottish- 


ness of mind, an infatuation which deprives 
men of right reason, as the worship of images 
of men, beasts, and reptiles, whether the 
things themselves were considered sacred as 
the representatives of invisible and powerful 
beings 1—and the whole of what is called 
superstition as distinct from idol worship,— 
the attaching of virtue, for good or for evil, 
(and that operating necessarily, unless coun- 
teracted by some other power quite as blind,) 
to charms, particular actions, times, flights 
of birds, appearances of the entrails of sacri- 


-fices, extraordinary natural phenomena, and 


innumerable other things, to the entire exclu- 
sion of the wise and intelligent government 


‘of one true God, the sole Maker and Governor 


of the world? Nor was this confined to the 








vulgar only; the majority of the higher 
ranks were zealots in the respeetive religions 
of these countries, as appears from the stu- 


pendous temples erected: every where for 


their celebration; while such as were gene- 

rally. skeptical often fell into atheistical or 

other errors, as far removed from reason as 

the folly which disgusted them; while the 

few who appear to have laid a faster hold of 

the floating traditions of truth, and spoke of 

one God as the Governor and Maker of all 

things, openly and constantly practised the 

established worship, as Socrates, Plato, and 

Cicero, and strenuously taught conformity to 

all the rites of this absurd and impure super-_ 
stition. This brand of folly is thus fixed 

upon them all;:nor_is it at all relieved by 

alleging that.many among them had a better 
secret doctrine, although they were to be 

blamed for. nat giving the public the benefit | 
of it. For not to urge that if this were so, 

it did not effect the general state of society 
of which St.Paul speaks,;—the number. of 

those initiated into the mysteries in which 
only this secret and better doctrine is sup- 

posed to have been preserved, being both few, 
and they bound to secrecy ; it may indeed be 
doubted, whether for many ages at least, the 
mysteries themselves revealed any such de- 
gree of truth as was of the least practical 
value. Whatever they might be in the com- 
mencement, they would partake of the com- 
mon deterioration ;' and this is certain, that 
those initiated into their secrets did not stand’ 
forth as superior to others in any virtue. 
They are never alluded to in the New Testa- 
ment as relieving in any degree, the dark and. 
corrupt state of the Gentile world. 

Verse 23. And changed the glory, §¢.— 
God is here called incorruptible in. contrast 
with, and in implied contempt of the deities 
of the heathen. All matter changes and 
decays, but God is THE same; all spirits 
depend upon him “who only hath immor- 
tality,” who only hath it in himself, who is 
the fountain of it to others, and can restrain 
the stream of life when he pleases, and annihi- 
late the highest and most powerful being he 
has created. But the deities of the heathen 
were not even spiritual substances. These 
invisible deities were imaginary ; and there- 
fore the apostle, in another place says, “‘ An 
idol is nothing in the world ;” they were truly 
corruptible things, as men, beasts, insects, or 
corruptible images of these corruptible things. 
The glory of the incorruptible God is a lofty 
expression. Jt must be equal to this vast 
attribute of incorruptibility itself. How 
many other great and. boundless perfections 
are implied in this self existence, this having 
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own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies 
between themselves : 





life in himself, and being the fountain of it to 


every thing beside that lives throughout the 
universe, surpasses all human conception ; 
but it is evident that all conceivable natural 
and moral perfection must be involved in it. 
Hence he was revealed from the first ages to 
the patriarchs of all nations, as eternal, all 
sufficient, almighty, omnipresent, immutable, 
infinite in knowledge and in holiness, good- 
ness and justice, infinitly perfect. These 
constituted those GLories in which he at one 
time stood revealed to the whole Gentile 
world;'and which they darkened and volun- 
tarily hid from themselves by their idolatry. 
Thus they changed the glory of the incorrup- 
tible God into an image made like to corrupti- 
ble man ; the sense of which is, not as Mack- 
night and others take it, that they misrepre- 
sented the perfections of God by variously 
devised images, making the evil of heathen 
‘idolatry to consist in setting‘up images of 


men and beasts in their temples, as represen-- 


tations of the Deity. For the fact is, not 
that God was misrepresented, but displaced 
and neglected ; so that he was not in any sense, 
asthe apostle above says, “worshipped as 
God.” The single verb must here be taken 
as its compound in verse 25: Who changed, 
exchanged, the truth of God, sv, with a lie, 
gave up one for the other; and so here they 
exchanged the glory of the incorruptible God 
with images of men:and beasts, took the one 
for the other, renounced the true God, and 
surrendered their trust and affections, by the 
most degrading infatuation that. ever befell 
the human race, wholly to idols. There isa 
great difference between the Apostle Paul and 
many of his commentators and other writers. 
They choose to throw asomewhat softer shade 
over the idolatries of the heathen, and, by 
taking their images to be, in various ways, 
representatives of the Divinity himself, hold 
up their idolatrous systems rather as embody- 
ing the worship of the true God under mis- 
taken forms, than as something wholly dis- 
tinct from it. The apostle, however, does 
not take this view ; nor do any of the writers 
of the Old and New Testament. They uni- 
formly consider idolatry as the’ renunciation 
of the true God, and as the transfer of all 
honour and trust from him to oTHER objects, 
Whether in the first rise of idolatry, God and 
his operations might not be symbolized and 
the grand evil be brought in under this pre- 
tence, it is scarcely worth while to inquire. 
For many ages the Gentile idolatry had re- 
mained in the state in which it was found by 
St. Paul, and he regards it as an entire re- 
nunciation of the true God. Nor does he 
sanction any distinction between the worship 
of the thing represented by the image, and the 





mass of the people were concerned. 





image itself, as many of those do who in- 
cline to palliate at least the “ more elegant” 


‘idolatries of antiquity. The distinction is in- 
|deed futile; for although the image, before 


consecration, might be treated as common 
matter, yet after that ceremony the god ‘or 
sacred being whom it was made to represent, 
was supposed to take possession of it, to be 
actually present with it, and mysteriously to 
identify it with himself; so that the regards 
of the worshipper went no higher than the 
image thus deified, so far at least as the 
We 
may add to this, that a great part of pagan 
idolatry was not even so refined as this; 
since many objects were considered as sacred 
in themselvés, and as having power over the 
fortunes of men, for which no-reason at all 
could be given by referring them to any dis- 
tinct invisible demon; andthe assumed sa- 
credness rested on no better or more distinct 
ground than the power ascribed to charms 
and incantations. 

And creeping things.—The crocodile and 
scarabeus in Egypt, and serpents almost 
every where. “The worship of-the serpent is 
a curious fact, and has given rise to much 
elaborate investigation, both as to the extent 
and character of the practice, and the reason 
on which it might be founded.. Nothing 
very satisfactory, as to the latter, has been 
elicited, beyond the general conclusion that 
it is a species of devil worship; and under 
this form probably the grand deceiver of the 
nations succeeded to transfer Divine honour 
to himself, and thus to revel in the degrada- 
tion of mankind. 

Verse 24. God also gave them up to un- 
cleanness.—To give up is more than simply 
to permit, as some render it. It implies a 
withdrawal of slighted means of instruetion, 
and of the influences of the Holy Spirit, pro- 
voked to depart from, men by their deter- 
mined wickedness. By not renewing his 
revelations among them, as in the earliest 
ages; by raising up no prophets accredited 
from him with the power of working mira- 
cles; and “suffering them,” with little inter- 
position, “to walk in their own ways,”—this 
awful judicial “giving up” of the heathen 
was marked. - Still the light was.not extin- 
guished, God “left not himself without 
witness” among them, and by improving the 
knowledge they had they might have been 
led back to God. ; 

Farther, they were given up to wnelean- 
ness. ‘The connection of uncleanriess with 
idolatry, from the earliest ages, is a striking 
fact, and it holds good in all places; and in 
many of the forms of the most ancient ido- 
latry lewdness was an essential part of the 
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25 Who changed the truth of God into 
a lie, and worshipped and served the crea- 
ture more than the Creator, who is blessed 
for ever. Amen. 

26 For this cause God gave them up 
unto vile affections : for even their wo- 
men.did change the natural use into that 
which is. against nature: + 

‘27 And likewise also the men, leaving 





* Or, to acknowledge. 





religious rites. The fact seems to be, that 
though the origin of idolatry is involved in 
much obscurity; (and many writers have 
attempted to render it as respectable as pos- 
sible;) that it sprung wholly from senstality, 
and was-from the first a wicked contrivance 
to bring religion over-to the side of vice; and 
that, the restraint once broken down, it soon 
took the form of the most abominable pollu- 
tions. ‘ Hence idolatry, with reference to its 
demoralizing effect, is called, by God him- 
self, “that abominable thing which I hate.” 
From a people so sensualized God withdrew 
his Spirit, and so gave them up that their 
sin might be their punishment. As to the 
shocking immoralities charged upon them by 
St. Paul, it is enough to say, that in every 
particular his testimony is confirmed by their 
own historians, poets, and satirists ; and the 
character of modern idolatry abundantly con- 
firms this account of the ancient. The 
charges lay as well against their most illus- 
trious princes, statesmen, warriors, and phi- 
‘losophers, as the meanest of the common 
people ; and indeed the former exceeded the 
latter in every species of the most abomi- 
nable impurities. It is enough to refer to 
the confirmation-of St. Paul’s charges, with- 
out staining the page by the quotations at 
length. 

Verse 25: The truth of God into a he.— 
Adnbeia +z Osx is here used for Osos adnbs- 
vos, the true God, and Levdog, a lie, equiva- 
lent to toy, for an idol, as in Jeremiah xiii, 

- 25. This was the wretched exchange they 
made, the true God for a false one, that is, 
no God at all; one to whom it was false to 
‘ascribe existence undet that character, and 
all whose pretences to aid and bless must 
therefore be necessarily vanity and lies. A 
similar, though not so gross an exchange, do 
they make who forget God, and trust wholly 
for help and felicity in earthly things. 

And worshipped and served, §c.—Wor- 
ship relates to the verbal offering of praise 
and petitions, accompanied with reverential 
postures; service includes sacrifices, obla- 
tions, and ceremonies. 

More than the Creator.—This is another 
proof that the apostle did not consider these 
idolaters as worshipping and serving the 
Creator in and by the creature, though im- 
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the natural use of the woman, burned in 
their lust one toward another ; men with 
men working that which is unseemly, and 
receiving in themselves that recompense 
of their error which was meet. 

28 And eyen as they did not like * to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to ta reprobate mind, to do 
those things which are not convenient ; 





“+ Or, a mind void of judgment. ' 





perfectly and erroneously; for whether we 
take the words wapa tov x7iGovla as signi- 
fying more than the Creator, or to the preju- 
dice of the Creator, he is excluded from his 
rightful honour in the degree in which idola- 
try prevailed. ‘The worship of idols took the 
place of the worship of God: 

Who is blessed for ever.—This is the 
manner of the pious Jews, who: could not 
allude to any dishonour done to God without 


taking occasion from it to proclaim his pee 
ia 


with renewed ardour, and to declare hi 


blessed, that is, worthy of the ‘sole blessing, 


homage, worship, love, and service of, his 
creatures, for ever. “ \ 

Verse 27. That recompense of their error. 
—If «days, error, refers to idolatry gene- 
rally, then the sense is, that it was fitly pun- 
ished by these awful consequences upon the 
morals of soeiety ; so that it has proved the 
heaviest conceivable curse to all nations 
addicted to it. ‘The kingdom given up to the 
basest idolatries was Egypt; and it has been 
for ages, in the language of prophecy, “the 
basest' of kingdoms ;” and other instances 
of national retribution as striking may be 
marked upon the page of history. TIAavng 
may, however, be taken more strictly for 
the guilt of the previously mentioned immo- 
ralities, and especially those in which there 
was the strongest deviation from the proper 
bounds and course of nature; and the recom- 
pense which was meet were those terrible 
and peculiar diseasés by which God has been 
pleased to \signalize his vengeance against 
such crimes in all ages. 

Verse 28. As they did not like to retain 
God in ‘their knowledge.—After all. the 
attempts to improve this translation, it stands 
as an instance of forcible and truly Eng- 
lish rendering, not to be mended. They 
did not like to retain the true knowledge of 
God by remembering what had béen handed 
down respécting him from their fathers, and 
by teaching it to their children, and by public 
services and institutions endeavauring to pre- 
serve it. They neglected this because they 


\had no liking to the subject, or, in other 


words, were averse to a truth so holy and 
reproving to their vices. Thus the infidelity 
and ignorance of men are again traced to the 
heart, its true source in all ages. Macknight 
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29 Being filled with all unrighteous- 


ness, fornication, wickedness, covetous- 


ness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit, malignity ; -whisperers, 
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30 Backbiters, haters of God, despite- 
ful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil 
things, disobedient to parents, 

31 Without understanding, covenant 





renders, ‘‘ And as they did not approve of 
holding God with acknowledgment,” that is, 
as' he explains, the statesmen and philoso- 
phers did not approve of God being the 
object of the people’s acknowledgment ; 
and preferred therefore to foster the popular 
idolatry. But this narrow interpretation was 
influenced by his unfounded notion, that St. 
-Paul is speaking in this chapter, chiefly of the 
pagan legislators»and philosophers. This is 
certainly contradicted, as above observed, 
both by the apostle’s argument and the inter- 
nal evidence. It is: of the mass of the 
Gentiles that he speaks ; and of that mass it 
may most truly be said, that they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, or those 
‘ great and hallowing thoughts, arising out of 
the true knowledge of God, could not have so 
entirely faded away. Noble as this subject 
of knowledge is, it is easily retained by. all 
who delight in it; and the loss of it proves 
the disaffection of the heart toward it. 

Gave them over to a reprobate mind.— 
The giving up here ‘partly expresses the non- 
interposition of God to prevent the, natural 
consequence of their love of error, which 
must be. still more entangled and deepened 
error, and consequently sin; for religious 
errors, being embraced because they are fa- 
vourable to vice, the vicious effects mature 
with their growth; and partly the judicial 
withdrawment of direct means of instruction 
and correction. Thus. they were left to a 
reprobate, a bad} mind; for adoxsog is used 
of counterfeit silver, and land which yields 
nothing but thorns. -It is not the intellectual 
so much as the moral quality of the mind 
that is here spoken of, as what follows sufli- 
ciently shows. ‘There is no. warrant. there- 
fore to render it “‘an unsearching injudicious 
mind ;” and much less to look in this passage 
for any countenance to Calvinistic repro- 
bation. 

Not conventent.—Things unsuitable to 
human nature, and whieh violate it: a 
meiosis. 

Verses 29-31.. Being filled with, ail 
unrighteousness, Sc.—Filed, not slightly or 
occasionally. affected. Unrighteousness is 
here injustice: fornication, aopvéim, every 
species of uncleanness: wickedness, rovngia, 
appears to signify mischievous craft and 
subtilty, the kind of wickedness for which 
the devil is eminent, and hence called 0 
grovngos, “ the wicked one:” covetousness, the 
excessive desire to have, either to spend or 
to hoard, and the gratification of the passion 
by appropriating the goods of others to their 
own use ; maliciousness, xaxso., an implacable 

















and revengeful habit of mind: full, wedls¢, 
another strong word to show how completely 
these evils had possession of their hearts, 
and how mature and rife they were in so- 
ciety : debate, egidos, strife: deceit, dodov, 
craft: malignity, maliciousness before men- 
tioned, and xaxoydesa¢, more properly signifies 
putting the worst construction upon any 
thing, and so being the more readily excited, 
to acts of violence and revenge : whisperers, 
secret insinuators of calumny : backbiters, 
those who openly calumniate when the injured 
party is absent: haters. of God, Koppe and 
others render ‘‘ hated by God,” which sense 
the word admits;.but this is scarcely a 
description of character; whereas in pro- 
portion as men become vicious, their hatred 
of God and true religion becomes conspicuous, 
they are hated for their very purity: de- 
spiteful; uBpialag, insolent in words and 
deeds: proud, treating with haughty contempt 
all those. supposed to. be beneath them: - 
boasters, arrogating to themselves and their 
country the most honourable qualities, and 
ascribing their good fortune to their own 
merits : inventors of evil things, of new sins 
or modes of sinning, especially of unlawful 
pleasures, so that by some of their sensual- 
ists rewards were offered for the discovery of 
a new pleasure: disobedient to parenis, to 
which, there would be, from the mere force 
of natural instinct, many exceptions ; but in 
every age, and among every people so 
corrupt in morals, this must have been the 
effect to a frightful extent: without under- 
standing, advvelo, a word which has cost 
interpreters same trouble, because deficiency 
of understanding cannot be well reckoned 
among the vices ; but there is no need to run 
into strained meanings of the word, since, in 
its obvious signification, it is sufficiently 
expressive of the intention of the apostle.— 
A want of understanding, that is, of discern- 
ment and prudence, is one of the uniform and 


‘most marked effects of an entire abandonment 


to yicious ‘habits; the judgment becomes 
inattentive to the nature and consequences of 
things, darkened and perverted on all moral 
subjects, so that “ darkness is put for light 
and light for darkness, good for evil and evil 
for good:” this,is not a misfortune, but an 


awfully vicious state of mind, and characte- 


ristic therefore of the moral state of these: 
enormous offenders. Covenant breakers : 
without natural affection, where we may 
suppose he alludes to the exposure of infants, 
the frequent brutal treatment of near relations 
whom they were bound to cherish, and the 
neglect of ‘parents in their old age: wnpla- 
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breakers, * without natural affection, im- 
placable, unmerciful : 
32 Who ‘knowing the judgment of 





* Or, unsociable. 





cable, wdrovdog is one who refuses to join in 
those libations which were the tokens of 
peace and friendship; hence it signifies one 
who. will enter into no agreement, who 
refuses to lay aside his quarrels, but maintains 
perpetual enmity with those who have offended 
him: wnmerciful, remorseless, without pity ; 
which was sufficiently proved by the sanguin- 
ary character of their wars, their slaughter of 
human beings for sport in their forums, and 
the reckless barbarities they inflicted, upon 
their slaves. — 

Verse 32. The judgment of ‘God.—God’s 
judicial decision as contained in his law.— 
This law was .never entirely obliterated 
‘among them; and therefore they are said to 
know the judgment, ro dixoimpa, of God, 
which doomed to death all committing such 
things. Nevertheless, in defiance of the 
threat, they not only practised them, but 
took delight in them that did so ; each being 
recommended to the other by the very excess 
of his vices, so that not only was there no 
effort made to stay this downward course of 
corruption, but it was encouraged by the 
example and influence of all ranks. 

The question which arises out of this de- 
scription of the corrupt state of the Gentiles, 
is, For what purpose is it introduced? It 
could not be to give information to the Roman 
Christians themselves, who lived in the midst 
of all the abominations referred to, and were 
too well acquainted with the manner of their 
‘city ; nor was the design to give information 
to future times, by a historical record of the 
‘manners of the age. The apostle does not 
write hist6rically ; and he knew well that in 
both Greek and Roman authors all these 
evils had been dwelt upon too fully and too 
frequently for the memory of them to be 
lost. This view of the pagan world is a part 
of his great argument. He lays it down that 
the Gospel is a Divine provision for man’s 
salvation; that every sinful man needs it, 
because “the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness of men ;” and 
that the whole Gentile world needed it, because 
they were all actually offenders, (of which the 
state 6f morals among them was a universal 
proof,) and as such worthy of death. 'This 
is the connection of this black catalogue of 
pagan immoralities with-his argument. But 
it may be said, that the actual vices of the 
« age when the apostle lived, an age confess- 











God, that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same, 
but + have pleasure in them that do them. 





+ Or, consent with them. - 





edly of great degeneracy, could only prove 
the need of the people of that day of this 


-saving institution; which is too narrow a 


ground on which to build an argument in 


favour of the universal necessity of the Gos- 


pel. Certainly the apostle must, be allowed 
to assume, that forgetting God, and setting 
up idolatries and superstitions, are crimes 
every where, and in all ages, and such as 
produce overt acts of immorality. And this 
is indisputable ; so that the argument of the 
apostle as to the actual guilt and judicial 
danger of the Gentile world cannot be im- 
paired by alleging that he only looked at the 
state of society in his own'day. ‘That is 
doubtless true; but he refers to it only as an 
obvious and mature manifestation of the 
effect of the departure of mankind from God 
The same idolatries are traceable, by verita- 
ble history, up at least to near the time of 
Abraham, to the nations of Canaan, Egypt, 
Chaldea, &c. They mingle themselves with 
the highest antiquity, and exhibit themselves 
in similar immoralities, though varying in 
degree as to the grossest of them, in. dif- 
ferent ages. And if we contemplate the 
subsequent history of idolatry, wherever this 
rejection of the knowledge of the true God, and 
the introduction of false worship, has pre- 
vailed,—and it has’ prevailed uNIVERSALLY 
except where it has been displaced by the 
Gospel,—there it has originated nothing but 
vice, mental and sensual ; and therefore it has 

laced all men every where under wrath, the 
a or sentence of God, of which the 
apostle speaks; and thus the argument as 2 
universal one is established. ‘The Greeks 
and Romans were under condemnation for 
these vices; these vices both comprehended 
and sprung from the sin of rejecting the 
knowledge of God, and the truths necessarily 
connected with it: but the Gentiles of every 
age, and every where, were proved, by the 
universal prevalence of idolatry, to have de- 
parted from God in like manner; they had 
therefore placed themselves under the pol- 
luting influence of the same errors; exhibited 
the same general character of vice, were in 
the same condemnation, objects of the same 
“revealed wrath of God;” and to them 
therefore the Gospel was both absolutely ne- 
cessary as a dispensation of grace and mercy, 
and worthy of all acceptation from its evi- 
dence, suitableness, and glorious sufficiency. 
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1 They that sin, though they condemn it in others, Cannel excuse themselves, 6 and much less 
escape the judgment of God, 9 whether they be Jews or Gentiles. 14 The Gentiles cannot escape, 
17 nor yet the Jews, 25 whom their circumcision shall not profit, if they keep not the law. 


1 Turrerore thou art inexcusable, O 
man, whosoever thou art that judgest: 
afor wherein thou judgest another, thou 
condemnest thyself; for thou that judges 
doest the same things. 





a St. Matthew, 


CHAPTER II. Verse 1. Therefore thou 
art inexcusable, O man, gc.—The majority 
of commentators, ancient and modern, consi- 
der these words addressed. to the Jews, as 
distinguished from the Gentiles. Certainly 
the discourse \in the subsequent verses is 
expressly addressed to them; and the’tran- 
sition is best fixed here, although the Jews 
are not mentioned by name. ‘That he now 
turns to his own countrymen, is also made 
clear, from his founding his address upon 
that severity of judgment against the Gen- 
tiles, in which we know that they indulged: 





Thou art inexcusable, O man, that judgest,' 


pronouncest censure and condemnation upon 
the Gentiles. For.not only was the phrase, 
“sinners of the Gentiles,” continually in the 
haughty lips of that self-righteous people, 
but they regarded all the Gentiles as liable 
to eternal punishment. .'The judging of 
‘which the apostle speaks does not agree so 
well to the Gentiles; for it implies much 
more than the reproofs of moralists, the lash 
of satirists, and the occasional restraints put 
upon many vices by magistrates.. They 
judged in the ‘sense of condemning, as the 
context will show; they loudly and openly, 
among themselves, spoke of them as obnox- 
jous to the wrath of God, both in this and 
another life. In this view 010, wherefore, 
must be considered as merely marking, not a 
conclusion from what precedes, but a transi- 
tion to another but yet cognate branch of 
the argument ; for it was equally necessary, 
in laying down the claims of the Gospel 
to universal acceptance, that the sinfulness 
and danger of the Jews should also be esta- 
blished. ' 

Thou condemnest thyself—The apostle 
gives great spirit to the discourse by sing- 
ling out an individual Jew, and addressing 
him personally, as the representative of the 
rest. In the very act of judging or con- 
demning another, rov erspov, the other, the 
Gentile, thou condemnest thyself, thou de- 
clarest thyself also liable to the future wrath 
of God, for thou doest the same things.— 
The immoralities of the Jews the apostle 
does not attempt to prove. . This is impor- 


2 But we are sure that the judgment 
of God is according to truth against them 


‘which commit such things. 


8 And thinkest thou this, O man, that 
judgest them which do such things, and 


, chap. vii, 2. ‘e 





tant to mark, in order to ascertain the con- 
nection of what follows. He knew that they 
could not deny very gross corruption of 
manners, not generally to the same extent 
as the Gentiles; but all the pagan immorali- 
ties were more or less known among them, 
and all the ordinary vices, mental and sen- 
sual, of unrenewed nature. He does not 
deny the existence of virtuous persons either 
among Jews or Gentiles; but he speaks 
of the mass as practically sinful, which was 
a matter of notoriety, and in fact proves 
every thing; for it needs nothing more being 
granted than that the majority of men in all 


‘ages have been corrupt, to prove that this 


necessarily implies the fall of human nature 
itself; and the corruption, in the largest 
sense, of THE HUMAN HEART. What of real 
virtue there was among Jews or Gentiles is 
to be traced to another source, of which we 
shall just now speak. . 

Although, however, St. Paul charges the 
Jews with practical sinfulness as well as the 
Gentiles, and by not stopping to offer any 
proof indicates that they neither could nor 
were disposed to deny the charge, he effected 
little by establishing that fact to convince them 
of the necessity and value of the Gospel, con- 
sidered as a divinely instituted means of 
salvation, so long as they believed that, 
notwithstanding their offences, they were on 
account of their privileges religiously safe. 
This indeed was the current and generally 
received doctrine; and it is the key to the 
meaning of the verses that follow. It was 
their fatal delusion, as it has been that of pro- 
fessed Christians in later times ; and there- 
fore the apostle assails it in the most solemn 
and powerful manner. 

Verses 2, 3. The judgment of God, d-c.— 
The sentence of God in his law, whether 
the moral law as it existed from the beginning, 
or, as preserved more exactly among the 
Jews, and which all acknowledge to connect 
punishment with sin, is, we know, we all 
agree, according to truth ; that is, the threat- 
enings of God are seriously uttered, as well 
as his promises; they are not words without 
meaning, but True declarations of the pur- 
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doest the same, that thou shalt escape 
the judgment of God? 





poses of the Lawgiver. Those who render 
“according to justice,” or “are without 
partiality” miss the point. The Jews ac- 
knowledged the faithfulness and truth of God 
in his law; and having conceded that, the 
apostle avails himself of it to bring the con- 
vincing question which follows to bear upon 
* their consciences... And thinkest thou this, 
O- man, that condemnest another, and doest 
the same, that thou shalt escape the judg- 
ment of God,—this very judgment or sen- 
tence which thou acknowledgest, by contend- 
ing for the Divine authority of the law to be 
according to truth; to be declared with 
perfect sincerity, as by “the God of truth ve 

Verse 4. Despisest thou the riches of his 
goodness 2 §c.—Here the apostle goes to 
the root of the error: the Jews drew this false 
hope of impunity, and complete exception 
from the threatenings of the law, from the 
goodness of God to them as a people. We 
see this delusion opened in the discourse. of 
John the Baptist. He preached repentance: 
for their sins, and enforced it by setting before 
them ‘‘the wrath to come ;” and, knowing 
that they would steel their hearts against his 


exhortations, and hide their danger from- 


themselves by referring to their peculiar 
national covenant, he cries out, “ And think 
not to say within yourselves, We have 
‘Abraham to our father,” &c. The doctrine 
which, in that age, they endeavoured cor- 
ruptly to maintain and diffuse was, that no 
Israelite could be finally lost. Thus they 
encouraged themselves in sin and hardness 
of heart. This St. Paul calls’ despising the 
riches of his goodness. ‘This is in his fa- 
vourite but peculiar way of expressing 
himself. Of a similar use of the term 
‘riches, to mark exuberance and. abundance 
in the strongest sense, his epistles afford 
many examples, and show the manner in 
which he was impressed with the benevolent 
character of God, and how well he compre- 
hended the mighty import of its manifesta- 
tion in his dispensations of grace, whether 
under the law or the Gospel. The riches of 
the goodness of God, as to the Jews, to 
which he refers, comprehends all those 
religious advantages, as well as other benefits, 
they had derived from their peculiar relation 
to him, by virtue of the covenant with Abra- 
ham; but with the apostle they were all 
eonnected with their true end, their salvation. 
It was in this thatthe riches of the goodness 
ef God consisted, that provision had been 
specially made among them for the obtaining 
ef pardon, the sanctifying influences of 
grace, anda title to the heavenly inheritance ; 
they had therefore express moral instruction, 
a systemof authorized propitiations, a typical 
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‘as the terror of its punishment. 


cgi 
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4 Or despisest thou the riches of his 
goodness ‘and forbearance and long suf- 





service, and promises of a resurrection unto 
eternal life. To these eminent proofs of 
goodness, he adds forbearance, avoxXn, en- 
during much disobedience, rebellion, and. 
perverseness, before he issues his threatening, 
and declares his determination to punish.— 
Long suffering differs from forbearance in 
this, that it seems to have respect to the 
delay of the threatened punishment, so as to 
show reluctance to execute it, and to give 
opportunities of repentance. Of this the 
Jewish history had many affecting examples : 
and. while-the apostle wrote, the nation was 
indeed under sentence, the sentence passed 
by our Lord himself; yet had it been singu- 
larly delayed, and the space filled with calls 
to repentance and overtures of reconciliation. 
To make therefore this goodness of God, as: 
expressing itself in the gift of superior reli- 
gious advantages, and in long bearing with 
their offences, so as not to be hasty to 
deprive them of them,’ an argument for 
continuing to sin against God, under the 
pretence that his very kindness showed that 
he made them exceptions from his displeasure, 
was a manifest despising of the goodness of 
God, which is the import of the word xaJap- 
poverm; for as the whole proceeded from 
unworthy notions of God’s goodness, as 
though it could be a weak favouritism, and 
connive at sin in particular persons and 
nations, that glorious attribute was in THE 
EFFECT contemneéd and despised; it had am 
unworthy motive assigned to it, which 
heightened the offences themselves it was: 
resorted to to excuse. 

Not knowing that the goodness of God, 
§c.—Not to know, is here, as in many 
places, not to consider, so as to attain and’ 
be suitably impressed with the truth, that the 
goodness of God leadeth, wyst, draws and 
allures, thee to repentance. Whatever dis- 
plays of the benevolence of God take place 
as to sinners have a moral design, whicheis- 
surely’not to encourage them in their rebel- 
lion, but to lead them to repentance, by placing: 
before them the gracious character of God, 
and affecting their hearts by it; for by this: 
their sins are at once shown to be unnatural,. — 
and odiously ungrateful, and the hope of cle-- 
mency is indicated, without which there car 
be no such repentance as springs from any 
nobler affection than fear. The judgments 
of God appeal to the fears; the goodness of 
God to gratitude, and hope, and self abhor- 
rence; and is intended to soften the heart, and 
to produce contrition, real sorrow and shame 
for sin, and strong desires to be delivered. 
from the degradation of its pollution, as welk 
Such was. 
the use which the Jews ought to have made: 
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fering ; not knowing that the goodness of |revelation of the righteous judgment of 


God leadeth thee to repentance ? 

5 But after thy hardness and impeni- 
tent heart » treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath against the day of wrath and 





Bre, b James v, 3. 


God; 

6 © Who will render to every man ac- 
cording'to his deeds : 

7 To them who by patient continuance 


c Psalm lxii, 12; Matt. xvi, 27; Rev. xxii, 12. 





of the goodness of God; but they abused it, 
to lull their consciences to sleep, as do Anti- 
nomians, under a notion of their being the 
peculiar favourites of God; and those who 
attach an unscriptural importance to the sa- 
craments of the Christian Church, as though 
they placed them in some mystical. covenant 
relation to God, scarcely by any means to be 
forfeited, although their lives should be ‘spent 
in the practice of vice, and the habit of their 
affections be that of a worldly estrangement 
from God, do the same thing. | 

Verse 5. But after thy hardness and im- 
penitent heart, §c.—This is still in the way 
of solemn expostulation, under a deep sense 
of the fatal character of the delusion charged 
upon them. ‘The state of the heart guilty 
ofthis error is described to be hard and 1n- 
pemtent. And it is impossible to. conceive 
of a state of the feelings more obdurate and 
perverse than exists in those who take: occa- 
sion habitually to sin from the very goodness 
of the Being sinned against. Hardness, 
which is not moved by so many and constant 
proofs of God’s hatred to sin, and his severity 
in punishing it, which every where surround 
them; and remained unaffected by that very 


kindness and condescension of God which| 


they celebrate in their sacred songs, and of 
which they boast as so abundant .toward 
themselves as a people. It awakened no 
generous sentiment, no gratitude, no soft re- 
morse. From this obduracy impenitence 
followed ; for, so long as their consciences 
were lulled to sleep by these delusions, they 
were incapable of repentance or godly sor- 
row for sin. Such persons are represented 
as treasuring up to themselves wrath against 
the day of wrath, laying up wrath as in a 
storehouse through a whole life of repeated 
offences, until the final day of account, which 
is called the day of wrath, as to them and 
to all sinful men, because of the full and un- 
mitigated infliction of the punishment due to 
their offences, which shall then take place; 
and then, with respect to all, a day of the 
revelation of the righteous gudgment of God, 
when there shall be an illustrious display of 
the perfect equity and justice of the decisions 
of the Judge of the whole earth, before angels 
and men. However severe, therefore, the 
future and endless punishment of the wicked 
_ may now appear to any, we are, on this aw- 
ful subject, to recollect that we know the 
' ease very imperfectly, but. that the last day 
shall be a day of revelation as well as judicial 





from a renewed nature. 





decision, and that the subject of this revelation 
will be the righteousness of this very judg- 
ment, to express which the apostle appears 
to. have formed the expressive compound 
word dimouoxpicso. ; 
Verse 6. Who will render to every man, 
gc.—This necessarily follows:from the ap- 
pointment of a day of general judgment, and 
from the righteous character of the Judge, 
both which the Jews admitted ; but this admis- 
sion, like the other above pressed upon them. - 
by the apostle, was: fatal to their infatuated 
conclusion. ‘They depended upon their own 
safety, as Israelites, although they acknow- 
ledged they were obnoxious as sinners; but, 
if God will render to every man according to 
his deeds; if, in other words, a man’s works; 
not his national or Church privileges, are tobe 
taken into account at that day, except as the 
latter may aggravate the guilt-of the offences 
committed, then could the sinful Jew have 
no-hope. The very principles of that better 
system of religion of which he boasted sub- 
verted his hopes of impunity. This exact 
process. of strict reward he proceeds to 
describe in language of great force and 
beauty. a 
Verse 7. To them who by patient continu- 
ance, §c.—Continuance in well doing, and 
especially patient continuance, as it supposes 
opposition, difficulties, and sometimes per- 
secution, manfully sustained and overcome, 
necessarily implies such a habit as arises 
Nor, indeed, are we 
to.confine the wedi doing to such acts as-are 
visible to men, but to God also, to secret 
good actions, to the efforts of the soul toward 
God, and the right government -and exercise 


fof the affections, as faith; hope, and love. 


Those who urge this in proof of justification 
by works usually take too narrow a view of 
the case., The doing is well doing, which 
must be in principle, as well asin overt act; 
and therefore must either be the result of an 
innocent, unfallen nature, which man has 
not; or a renewed nature, which proceeds 
only from the grace of God’s Holy Spirit. 
This, therefore, in Jew or Gentile, was neces- 
sary to well doing ; for God cannot be ‘sup- 
posed to reward the semblance of virtue.. 
This renewed and holy habit, therefore, 
being the result of that gracious constitution 
under which all men are placed by the eco- 
nomy of redemption, and implying, as it ne- 
cessarily must, the previous restoration of 
such persons to the Divine favour, through 
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in well doing seek for glory and honour 
and immortality, eternal life : 

-8 But unto them that are conten- 
“tious, and do not obey the: truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation, and 
wrath, 





* Greek, Greek. 


the Mediator, “the Lamb. slain from the 
foundation of the world,” this justification at 
the last day is placed on its true ground: it 
can but be declaratory of a previous state 
of acceptance and approval attained through 
the joint effect of a constitution of grace and 
mercy, and man’s availing himself of it, ac- 
cording to the degree of his knowledge of it. 
But in fact, it will be seen, that the apostle 
chiefly uses the term justification in the sim- 
ple sense of the pardon of sin; and justifica- 
tion at the last day, in the sense .of the for- 
giveness of sin, we are forbidden by the tenor 
of Seripture to admit. Sin must be forgiven 
here ; and man must die in a state of recon- 
ciliation with God, or he dies without hope. 
“If ye die.in your sins, where I am ye can- 
not come.” P 
Seek for glory, gc.—A grand and noble 
distinction is here put between the pious and 
others, in all ages. The former may have 
been comparatively few, and in many instances 
have been contemned and persecuted among 
‘men; but what exaltation does real religion 
give to the human character! The earthly 
minded grovel amidst the gross and fleeting 
pleasures and vain distinctions of a perishing 
life; but the pious seek glory, honour, and 
immortality, as they pass through the same 
scenes of life as others; their hearts are on 
higher objects; they hold communion with 
glorious hopes ; and they seek these high 
realities of eternity through a course of holy 
obedience and preparation.. Some think the 
three terms, glory, honour, and immortality, 





~ synonymous ; but there is doubtless a distinc- 


tion. The glory.has respect to that now 
inaccessible light and splendour in which God 
dwells, and which constitutes the locality of 
the heavenly world ; the honour, the favour 
of God, and:the distinctions it may confer 
upon them; the immortality includes both 
the resurrection of the body with deathless 
qualities, and the unfading character of every 
enjoyment: The glory stands opposed to 
that distance from God’s presence in which 
they now are; the honour, to their lowly and 
often calumniated condition; andthe wmor- 
tality, to death, from which good men are 
not yet. freed. Now, upon all those who 
seek these things in preference to earthly 
ones, and in the way of righteous obedience 
to the Divine will, eternal life, which includes 
them all, shall inthat day be conferred. For 
it is to be observed, that, in the New Testa- 
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first, and also to the + Gentile 
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9 Tribulation and anguish, upon every 


{soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew 


first, and also of the * Gentile ; 
10 But glory, honour, and peace, to 
every man that worketh good, to the Jew 
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ment, the term eternal life does never barely 
signify perpetuity: of being, but of that 
felicitous. existence which springs from 
admission into the presence of God, and from 
the fulfilment of all those promises relative 
to a future life which are made in the New- 
Testament to the tedeemed and saved. 

Verse 8. But unto them that are conten- 
tious.—Contention, ¢pideia, being here men- 
tioned in conjunction with not obeying the 
truth, the sense is manifest.. The contentious 
here.are not those who strive with one ano- 
ther, but those who. oppose, resist, and fight - 
against the truth of Gods as revealed in dif- 
ferent dispensations to them. This is also 
a general description of sinful men. No man 
can continue in sin without resisting the open 
voice, or the seéret impression of truth. 
And he that obeys not that, will obey unright- 
eousness. j ie 

Indignation and wrath.—Ternible words, 
when referred to God the Judge,.and proba- 
bly'taken from Psalm Ixxviii, 49, “He cast ” 


upon them the fierceness of his anger, wrath, 


and indignation.” ©uvuog and opyn. are 
words nearly of the same import, though the 
latter is thought, by some writers, to express 
amore permanent emotion. Taken together, 
the emphasis is heightened, and Suyog proba- 
bly was intended to express the principle of 
Divine wrath, and opy7, its punitive manifes- 
tations. After indignation and wrath, it is 
necessary to understand shall be rendered, in 
order to complete the sense. , 

Verse 9. Tribulation and anguish, §¢.— 
In this and the following verse, the same doc- 
trine as to the exact distribution of rewards 
and punishments is repeated, but so as to 
exclude:all possibility of evading the mean- 
ing. Tribulation and anguish, or distress, 
are words which seem to heighten the terri- 
bleness of the punishment: the expression, 
every soul of man, is not idiomatic, but is 
used emphatically to. show that there are no 
exceptions from the rule, as the wicked 
Jews vainly hoped in their own case ; which 
is still more explicitly laid down by adding 
of the Jew first,—so far from being exempt 
from punishment because he is a Jew, he’shall 
be first condemned and most-severely pun- 
ished, as being first in the order of privilege. 
On the other hand, as to the pious Jews, 
who have improved their superior advantage, 
they shall be first in the rewards of another 
life. The same rule now holds. good as to 
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11 For 4 there is no respect of persons 
with God. bie ne wna 
12 For as many as have sinned with- 
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Christians and Gentiles; for we have taken 
the place of the Jewish Church. 

Verse 11. For there is no respect of per- 
sons with God.—The wpotwroAn Lia, respect 
of persons, refers to judicial proceedings ; 
and to one being favoured in preference to 
another, not because of the merit of» his 
cause, but through the weakness or corrupt- 
ness of the judge,—his weakness in being 
subject to blinding prejudices and partial 
affections, or his corrupt regard to the power 
or favour of the great. The doctrine of 
the Jews, that, though wicked, they should 
be exempt from punishment in another life, 
merely because they were the children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, ascribed this, a 
weak prejudice and a blinding: partial affec- 
tion, to God, to the detriment of his righteous 
and equal character as ‘‘ Judge of the whole 
earth.” The great ‘principle of the suni- 
CIAL IMPARTIALITY of God, the apostle here 
asserts, both as the conclusion of what he 


had already said, and as a principle which he | 


proposed still farther to illustrate. 

Verse 12. For as many as have sinned 
without law.—Sinning avouwes, without law, 
being here opposed to sinning, ev vow, In or 
under the law; by law, must be understood 
revealed law, or the law as contained in the 
Jewish Scriptures. That the Gentiles were 
not without all knowledge of the law or will 
of God, he afterward shows; so that he 
could not here mean to say, that they were 
absolutely without all law, but without that 
revealed law by which, he immediately adds, 
the Jews would be judged. Their perishing 
without law also confirms this. The great 
Scriptural principle is, that ‘‘ where there is no 
law, there is no transgression :” andif no trans- 
gression, no punishment for transgression. But 
the Gentiles are said to sin; therefore there 
existed among them a law; and a Law made 
known, or knowable, or it could be no law to 
them; for alaw not knowable is equivalent 
to:a law not in existence; and they are said 
to PERISH in consequence of their sin, so that 
they, were under a law having force and 
efficacy. It follows therefore, that by the 
daw in this verse, the apostle means the law 
as it was made known to the Jews. 


It has been remarked, that if the sense in. 


which St. Paul uses the term Law, in this 
epistle, wére always explicitly marked, it 
would conduce much to the better under- 
standing of his rieaning. ‘This is doubtless 
just; but we appear to have no other means 
of determining that but attending carefully to 
the argument. It has been attempted to 
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out law shall also perish without law : 
and as many as have sinned in the law 
shall be judged. by the law ; 


oo 
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clear this matter, by the help of the insertion 
or omission of the Greek article; and indeed 
this variation, which is sometimes- seen in 
the same sentence, can scarcely have been 
without design; but no rule has hitherto 
been suggested which can be carried with 
satisfaction through all the passages. which 
occur; and we are left to the conclusion that 
the use of the Greek article by the writers 
of the New Testament, is still involved in 
great. obscurity. The opinion that the word 
law, when used by St. Paul without the arti- 
cle, signifies the moral law, and when used 
with it includes the whole law, moral and 
ceremonial, will by no means abide the test 
of the different passages; and were we to 
allow that the apostle has any respect in‘his 
argument to the ceremonial law, the excep- - 
tions would break down the rule. But it 
appears in the sequel that it is the moral law 
only from which the apostle argues, that law 
by which, as he says, “is the knowledge of 
sin,” on. the punishment, or forgiveness of 
which he mainly discourses, 

It is more plausible to refer Jaw without, 
the article, to any kind of intimation of the 
Divine will, whether by tradition or other- 
wise; and with the article, to the Jewish 
law, in whole or part. But this rule can- 
not be carried strictly through,. though it 
holds good in part; and all-that appears 
clear is, that the apostle often, but not uni- 
formly, uses the article emphatically, and 
thus makes a distinction which otherwise. 
would employ several words, between moral - 
law in general, and that revelation of it with 
which the Jews were favoured. To the 
import of the leading term Law, as it occurs 
in this epistle, our attention will be again 
more fully required. ; 

Verse 13. For not the hearers of the law, 
A ak translators place this, as well as 
the two following verses, in a parenthesis; 
but this tends to obscure the meaning. For 
that, this verse stands in immediate connec- 
tion with the preceding, is evident from its 
containing the reason why those who have 
“sinned under the” Jewish “ law,” shall be 
“judged” or condemned by it, in opposition 
to the delusive notion which.he is contro- 


‘verting, that the mere possession of superior 


external privileges by any, lays a ground of 
exemption from punishment, although their 
offences may in strictness deserve it. Such 
persons he denominates hearers of the law, 
that is, hearers only; those who have en- 
joyed the express revelation of ‘the moral | 
law or will of God, and yet have not obeyed. 
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13 (For &not the hearers of the law 
are just before God, but the doers of the 
law shall be justified. 

14 For when the Gentiles, which have 


e Matt. vii, 21; 





ena 
And as those words are to be connected 
with the preceding verse, so the 16th verse 
follows them, leaving the 14th and 15th ina 
parenthesis. The whole passage will there- 
_ fore read, For not the hearers of the law are 


just, are esteemed just persons, before God, | 


but the doers of the law shall be justified in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ, according to my Gos- 
pel. To be justified here signifies not to be 
forgiven, which is an act of grace done on 
earth, but stands in opposition to being con- 
demned. Nor is it a declaration of inno- 
cence; for the whole evangelical system rests 
upon the actual guilt and danger of all who 
shall finally be saved, and the provision 
made for their pardon inthe’ present life.— 
Our justification at the last.day can, there- 
fore, only be considered as declaratory of 
what from its nature was before a secret 
between the justified and their God, and a 
public acceptance of them and dealing with 
them as righteous. : 

Verses 14, 15. For when the Gentiles, 
§c.—The true parenthesis includes” only 
these verses; for that the connection breaks 


off-from the preceding verse, is clear from 


this, that the Gentiles could in no sense be 
said to be hearers of thelaw, the persons of 
whom the apostle had just spoken. The 
important: passage thus parenthetically intro- 
duced, appears to have been designed to 
answer a tacit objection of this kind :—It 
may be true that not the mere hearers and 
only the doers of the law will be accepted of 
God at last; but how then shall Gentiles 
be saved at’ the last day, since they are not 
even hearers of the law? This question the 


apostle answers: To do by nature gudei, the. 


things of the law, is to do what the revealed 
law prescribes, without the advantage of that 
express revelation of it which the Jews: had: 
for amidst all the various illustrations of the 
phrase, “ by nature,” which critics have col- 
lected from classical and Hellenistic Greek 
writers, one. has been generally overlooked, 
contained in this very epistle, chap. xi, 24, 
“ For if thou wert cut out of the olive tree 
which is wild by nature, and wert grafted 
contrary to nature into a good olive tree,” 
&c, where a cultivated and an uncultivated 
tree.are made by the apostle the emblems of 
the pagan Gentiles and the Jews. That 


natural state of the Gentiles of which he| e 
\icondemned or acquitted, each other with 


speaks in the text stands equally opposed to 
the Church state of the Jews, as in the passage 
just’ cited, and signifies the condition of all 
those nations to whom God. had not made 
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not the law, do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves: _ 

15 Which show the work of the law 


James i, 22. ‘ 





express| and successive revelations of his’ 


will, and taken as his peopié under the culti- 


vation of an appointed ministry and regular 
ordinances. ; j 

The things contained in the law.—More 
simply the things of the law, the things en- 
joined by the law, the worship, fear, and 
love of God; justice, charity, truth, and 
mercy ; if not with so clear a knowledge of 
their distinctions, or so perfectly, as good 
men under the law, yet substantially. and 
with entire sincerity. 

These not having a law; g¢.—Not, hav- 
ing a written law, (for so the argument 
obliges us to understand the apostle,) are not 
indeed. without law, but are a law to them- 
sélves ; that is, the law as written on their 
hearts is their law; and as they bear it about 
with them, and possess no external visible 
record of it, like the Jews in their tables of 
stone and sacred books, they are said to be a 
law to themselves. xn Nee 

Which show the work of the law written 
on their hearts—The work is not. that 
which is written on the heart; for that is 
said to be showed; it is therefore a visible 
thing; and consists in acts of noticeable con- 
formity to the same moral rules as the Jews 
directly received from,God. But that which 
is written on their hearts is the law; of the 
fact of the existence of which so written, the 
work spoken of is one of the proofs. In this 
phrase, the law written on the heart,,and the 
law written on tables of stone and in the Jewish 
Scriptures, are not indeed contrasted but dis- 
tinguished; for the law is the same law; 
though under different modes of manifesta- 
tion. Of the existence of this law delineated 
upon the hearts of the Gentiles, two proofs 
are adduced: 1. The existence of conscience 
among them. This cannot be denied; the 
power of it is often adverted to by: their 
writers, and expressed with great force; but 
conscience necessarily supposes both a know- 


ledge of the fact to which it is to dear 


witness, and of the rule by which its moral 
quality is to be determined, and of the 
authority of that rule. as Divine, or there 
could be no painful apprehension of punish- 
ment.. The second proof is, that not only 
did conscience give its condemning or ap- 
roving witness in the bosom of each indi- 
vidoal, but that in their reasonings . and 
digputes they either accused or excused, 


‘a 


oe to different acts or courses of action. 


this also could, not be denied ; for moral 
approbation or moral censure was continually 
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written in their hearts, their * conscience 
also bearing witness, and ¢heir thoughts 





* Or, the conscience witnessing with them. 





called forth in their intercourse with each 
other; and amidst all the perversions of men’s 
minds, on moral subjects, in the Gentile world, 
yet do we see certain crimes condemned 
there, as well as among the Jews; and cer- 
tain virtues recognized and applauded. “The 
words welazu addAndwv,” says Bloomfield, 
“ should not be rendered meanwhile,” &c, nor 
with Macknight, ‘‘ between one another; but, 
with the Vulgate, inter se invicem.’ But 
this is the same thing as the conscience 
bearing witness ; the argument would indeed 
be the same, though somewhat less cogent ; 

but it seems preferable to take welagu on 
Aw rwv Aoyi¢uwv in the sense of their reason- 
ings or debates with one another, either on 
the subject of. good or evil, or as estimating 
each other’s character, or: dealing out their 
“censures or their praises. The whole proved 
that they had moral knowledge; conse- 
quently that they were morally responsible, 
and capable of rewards or punishments at 
the last day; which is. what the apostle 
intended to show in illustration of the recti- 
tude of the proceedings of the general judg- 
ment. 

From this passage of St. Paul respecting 
the Gentiles; many erroneous conclusions 
have been drawn. Here it has been pre- 
tended we see the foundation of natural 
religion, and, the sufficiency of unassisted 
reason to discover the existence of God, and 
to arrive at the knowledge. of his will; 
“‘ therefore there is a law of. nature which is 
a true guide.”. This and many other things 
of the same kind have been: said, without 
adverting to the fact, that the moral law of 
God is older than its revelation to the Jews, 
and more extensive than the boundaries of 
one people; that Noah, THe PREACHER OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, and an INSPIRED man, was 
the teacher. of this law to his sons.;, that it 
descended to all the families which sprung 
from him, that is, to all the families of the 
earth ; 
the revelations to the Jews glanced their 
beams upon all the surrounding nations, the 
greatest and most populous states of anti- 
quity; and that consequently none of the 
people of whom: St. Paul more: particu- 
larly speaks had ever been left to their 
own reason to discover God, or the leading 
tules of moral law. He speaks not indeed 
of a law devised and invented by the. hearts 
of the Gentiles, but a law, the same. in 
substance as that. revealed to the Jews, 
written upon their hearts, delineated and 
infixed there by some external ‘impression. 
Such was the rrapirion of; their. fathers ; 
which, though gradually perverted, was 
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t the meanwhile accusing or else excus- 
ing one another ;) 





+ Or, between themselves. 





handed down, and made, in fact, such an 


|appeal to the sense and perception of right, 


which every man has by his very mental 
constitution, as to become, and in many re- 
spects to remain, an AUTHORITATIVE rule of 
conscience. For that the heathens con- 
nected it with a superior authority to that of 
man, is evident from’ Cicero, “‘ By what 
law? By what right? By that which 
Jupiter himself has established, that every 
thing salutary to the public should have the 
character of lawful and just. For the law is 


‘nothing else but that right reason which we 


have derived from a Divine counsel and will, 
commanding things honest and praiseworthy, 
and prohibiting the contrary.” “Still. this 
law, in its best manifestations, was capable of 
being corrupted by the will, and was actually 
so.. The unbiassed. convictions of man 
must be in favour of what is right and fit, 
even as intellectual perceptions; and these 
are with difficulty fully subdued ; but a cor- 
rupt will and affections more or less prevail in 
all sinning men, and the light within them 
becomes darkness. This awfully took place 
Still God left not 
himself, without. witness. 

Still it may be asked, how this doctrine of 
the possible salvation of the Gentiles, in a 
course of “ well doing,” comports with his 
main design to show that beth Jews and 
Gentiles were under wrath, and. needed that 
Gospel which he gloried to preach as the 
power of God. unto salvation? Let it be 
remarked in answer, that although he states 
the possibility, his general representation of 
the actual condition of the Gentiles shows 
that, in point of fact, he thought the number 
of pious Gentiles to be exceeding few.. He 
admits, of course, that the Jew might. be 
saved, but dwells upon the corrupt state .of 
his own nation every where, as a proof how 
much they needed the Gospel; both required 
the administration of the remedy in its most _ 
efficient form, in order to save, those who 


‘would not be saved without it, although the 


possibility of ‘salvation remained to both.— 
Beside, St. Paul did not attribute the salva- 
tion of a pious Gentile, any more than of a 
pious Jew, to a constitution of moral govern- 
ment at all different from that of the Gospel; 
‘so that it could be said, as some have 
dreamed, here is one man saved by. the. law 
of nature, ‘another by the law of Moses,-a 
third by:thé Gospel. When we speak now 
of sin and ‘punishment, we refer to the moral 
law as-contained in the Gospel ; and so when 
wespeak of good works and. holiness, their 
root; for that moral law is the rule of both. 
But? it. does. not. ara from this that we 
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16 In the day when God shall judge. 
the secrets of men by Jesus: Christ ac- 
cording to my Gospel. 

17 Behold, thou art called a Jew, and 
restest in the law, and makest thy boast 
of God, 
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18: And knowest his will, and * approv- 
est the things that are more excellent, 
being instructed out of the law ; 

19 And art confident that thou thyself 
art a guide of the blind, a light of thenr 
which are in darkness, 





* Or, triest the 





separate that law from that gracious consti- 
tution of free and unmerited mercy in Christ 
under which we are all by the kindness of 
God our Saviour placed. We may, indeed, 
make the separation of the perceptive part 
from the evangelical part, as did the Jews, 
as to their own law; but in the kind of mo- 
ral government under which man has been 
placed, ever since he was placed in the hands 
of a Mediator, they have been united.— 


With the law of Moses there was, therefore, 


in all ages, an evangelical grace united ; and 
so with the law written on, the heart. It 
was taught and handed down by the patri- 
archs it connection with the doctrine of typi- 
cal sacrifices, and the means of propitiation 
for sin, and obtaining the favour and help of 
God; while independent of the degree of 
distinct knowledge which the Gentiles might 
have, they were the subjects of Christ’s 
redemption, and were never treated on the 
ground of rigid law. This doctrine of the 
participation of all men in the benefits of the 
obedience of Christ; as all had participated 
in the effects of the disobedience of Adam, 
he expressly dwells upon in chapter v. By 
whatever means, therefore, any Gentiles had 
been rescued from vice, and brought to do 
the things enjoined by the law, they all ema- 
nated from, and were rendered efficient by, 
that scheme of redemption which had, been 
laid from the beginning as the basis of God’s 
moral government of a fallen world. Had 
Jews and Gentiles preserved even that clear 
knowledge of this which they all originally 
possessed, they would have been bound to 
receive the Gospel in its perfected form; for 


that had been, in type and promise, the only | 


ground of their hope from the beginning, and 
now presented to them the great substance. 
How much more was it’ necessary to their 
salvation now that their original light, both 
as to law and grace, had become so deeply 
darkened; and a special interposition of reve- 
lation and supernatural influence upon the 
hearts, sunk into the very death of sin, was 
necessary to save the world. 

Verses 17-20. Behold, thou art called a 
Jew, §c.—In the following verses the apos- 
tle pursues the same argument, which is not 
merely to prove that the Jews were sinners 
as well as the Gentiles, but that they, as well 
as “the sinners. of the Gentiles,” were liable 
to punishment, and that in a future life, con- 
trary to their own received doctrine, 





“that | tles as: proselytes. 


4 


things that differ. 


every Israelite has a portion im the life to 
come,”” Nay, still as his course.of observa- 
tion in the subsequent part of this chapter 
shows, their religious distinction as God’s 
peculiar people, so far from exempting them 
from punishment, only served to heighten 
their guilt, and aggravate their condem- 
nation. 
Restest in the law, Sc.—Thou leanest 
upon and trustest in the law, that is, in the 
great privilege of having had express revela- 
tions of the will of God from himself. And 
makest thy boast of God, as thy God, the glo- 
rious object of thy worship, and as, in a spe~ 
cial sense, “‘ the Lord God of Israel.” And 
knowest his will, that having been explicitly 
stated by revelation on all moral duties, as 
well as matters of faith and worship; gnd 
approvest the things that are more excellent, 
triest ‘the things that differ in their moral 
qualities, in order to the discovery and ap- 
proval of what is excellent ; being mstrucied 
for this purpose out of the law, or by the 
law, as the great and infallible rule and 
standard; a high privilege which the wisest 
among the Gentiles had not, who. leaned to 
their own wisdom. And art confident that 
thou thyself art a guide of the blind. Here, 
and in what follows, the apostle has beer 
supposed to glance at the titles assumed by 
the Jewish doctors This title, guides of 
the blind, our Lord turns against them with 
great severity by calling them “ blind guides.” 
A light of. them which are in darkness: so 
they complimented each other, ope as “the 
lamp of light,” another as “ the holy lamp,” 
a third as “the lamp of Israel.” An an- 
structer of the foolish, the very title, says 
Rosenmuller, which Maipionides gives to 
one of his treatises, 19193) 711", @ teacher 
of babes, another title for a public instructer. 
But though these wey titles of their doctors, 
St. Paul is not speaking of them in parti- 
cular, but of the Jews in general; and with 
reference to his ability to teach a Gentile, 
every Jew, though but in the ordinary de- 
gree instrxcted in the law, might be called, 
without <xaggeration, @ guide of the blind, a 
light of them which are in darkness, §¢.— 
This office, too, some of them well fulfilled ; 
fot many Greeks in the cities where the 
Tews were settled had been brought to the 
knowledge of the true God, and are men- 
tioned. several times in the Acts of the Apos- 
Which hast the form of 
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20 An instructer of the foolish, a teach- 
er of babes, which hast the form of know- 
ledge and of the truth in the law. 

21 Thou therefore’ which teachest 


another, teachest thou not thyself? thou | 


that preachest a man should not steal, 
dost thou steal ? 

22 Thou that sayest a man should not 
commit adultery, dost thou commit adul- 
tery ?. thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou 
commit sacrilege ? 

23 Thou that makest thy boast of the 


law, through breaking the law dishonour- . 


est thou God? 
24 For thename of God is blasphemed 


f Isaiah ii, 5; 
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among the Gentiles through you, as it is 
f written. ie f 

‘25 For circumcision verily profiteth, 
if thou keep the law; but if thou be a 
breaker of the law, thy circumcision is 
made uncircumcision. 

26 Therefore if the uncircumcision 
keep the righteousness of the law, shall 
not his uncircumcision be counted for 
circumcision ? 5 

27 And shall not uncircumcision which 
is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee, 
who by the letter and circumcision dost 
transgress the law ? 

28 For he is not a Jew, which is one 





Ezek. xxxvi, 20, 23. 





knowledge and of the truth in the law ; the de- 
lineation, woppwoig, in the mind or judgment 
of what is contained in the law. ‘This does 
not mean, assome have understood, a shadowy 
unsubstantial appearance of Divine truth ; but 
a real and accurate scheme of it in the mind, 
which was no doubt true'as to those moral 
subjects to which St. Paul principally refers. 
He grants indeed all this, in order to fix in 
their minds a deeper sense of the enormity 
of their offences. 

Verse 21. Teachest thou not. thyself 2— 
That is, practically, so as to render thy su- 
perior knowledge available to thy superior 
sanctity. 

Dost thow\steal?—Commit fraud in any 
way; and it is probable that the apostle prin- 
cipally refers to. frauds practised in dealing, 
for which the Jews were then,.and are still 
notorious. | This character. they obtained 
from ‘their becoming, a commercial people, 
and it was in this character chiefly that they 
were planted in the Greek cities after the 
Macedonian conquest. ‘They were not worse 
in this rexpect than the Gentiles; but they 
ought to have been much better. 

Verse 22. Aduliery.—This sin’ so pre- 
vailed among them that the application of the 
legal ordeal to the suspected woman had 
long been laid aside, and to what extent’ it 
prevailed among the scribes and Pharisees 
of Judea, may be gathered from the his- 
tory of the woman taken in adultery, John 
viii, 9. 

Sacrilege.—By withholding their offerings 
and dues, at least in part, through covetousness 
and irreligion, and thus robbing the temple. 
With this species of robbery the Jews were 
eharged in the time of the Prophet. Melachi, 
which he terms “ robbing God.” 

Verse 23. Dishonourest thow God ?-— 


made better than others by it. Similar dis- 
honours have often been done te our Divine 
religion and its Author among heathen na- 
tions, by the cruelty, injustice, rapacity, and 
immoralities of persons bearing the Christian 


“name. 


Verse 24. Blasphemed:—Lightly and irre- 
verently spoken of. es... 

As 1t 1s written—The apostle probably 
refers to Ezekiel xxxvi, 23: “And I will 
sanctify my great name, which was profaned 
among the heathen, which ye have profaned 
in the midst of them.” 

Verse 25. If thou keep the law.—Not 
otherwise ; which is said in opposition to 
the delusive opinion of the Jews, who re- 
garded their circumcision as a pledge of sal- 
vation. Grotius, Schoettgen, Macknight,. 
and others have shown: how rooted was the 
conviction among the Jews that salvation 
was secured to them by their cireumcision. 
Can we wonder at that, when thousands 
among ourselves have a similar opinion as to- 
baptism? Under this word the apostle 
includes. the covenant relation of which cir- 
cumcision was a sign, with all its religious 
advantages, which if improved so as to lead 
to holiness of heart and life, would indeed 
profit them by becoming a means of grace; 
but if not, thy circumcision is made uncir= 
cumcision, thou hast no better a hope of hea- 
ven than the wicked Gentile. 

Verse 26. Therefore if the uneircumci- 
sion, §c.—By the uncircumcision the apos- 
tle means the uncircumcised Gentiles. |The 
righteousness, dixouwpola, of the law is its 
precepts. The counting or reckoning of 
uncircumeision for circumcision is treating 
the pious. Gentile, though less favoured. as 
to religious privileges, as\one of the pe- 
euliar and favoured people of God, and giv-- 


Among the Gentiles, who would naturally |ing him the advantages of a covenant of 


be led to consider the just praises which the 
Jews bestowed upon their law and’ reli- 


gion as a vain’ beast, seeing they were’ not’ 


thy a not so formally and visibly made with 
im. 
Verse 27. Uncirewmcision which is by 


= 
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outwardly ; neither.7s that circumcision; | wardly ; and circumcision is that of the 


which is outward in the flesh : 


| heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter ; 


29 But he sa Jew, which is one in-| whose praise is not of men, but of God. 





nature.—Here the apostle first intimates 
what he afterward more expressly states, 
that there is a spiritual circumcision which 
those naturally uncircumcised may partake 
of, and which if not experienced by the Jew 
his corporal circumcision would avail him 
nothing. This naturally uncircumcised but 
spiritually circumcised Gentile, says the 
apostle, shall condemn thee, who by the letter 
and circumcision, that is, who with (the ad- 
vantages of) the letter of the law, and the 


covenant rite of circumcision, dost transgress 


the law. Ava has this sense, chap. xiv, 20. 
Macknight renders rather freely, “judge thee 
a transgressor of law, though a Jew by literal 
circumcision ;” but close upon the .sense. 

Verse, 28. Nota Jew, which is one out- 
wardly.—He is not a true son of Abraham, 
a member of that spiritual Church of which 
the visible Church of the Jews was but the 
sensible form, who has nothing but natural 


birth and fleshly circumcision to plead.—. 


The true circumcision. is of the heart, the 
cutting, off and putting away all its corrupt 
affections by the sanctification of grace ; in 
the-spirit, which does not mean the spirit or 
seul of man, which is expressed by the heart 
in the preceding clause, but in the spiritual 
sense of the law, and not in the Jetter, its 
literal sense. merely. ‘That circumcision 
had a spiritual intention in its very institu- 
tion, is evident from its being “a seal of the 








righteousness which is, by faith:” it was a 
visible declaration of the doctrine of the jus- 
tification of man: by faith; and obedience 
to the rite was a profession of faith in the 
doctrine. ‘That it implied a moral obligation 
also, appears from Deut. x, 16: “ Cireum- 
cise therefore the foreskin of your heart, 
and be no more stiffnecked ;” and the high- 
est promises of grace and personal salvation 
are expressed by reference to it: ‘And the 
Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, 


|and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord 


thy God with ‘all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, that thou mayest live.” Like 
Christian baptism, it was. “an. outward sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace ;” and he 
who did. not allow the latter would in vain 
plead the former as the ground of his exemp- 
tion from the curses of a violated law. 
Thus the apostle establishes that great 
point so necessary to convince the Jews of 
the value and necessity of, Christianity— 
that they were not only sinners like the 
Gentiles, but liable, like them, to the wrath 
of God, notwithstanding their religious dis- 
tinctions and privileges. _But,as every thing 
depended upon convincing them of this, 
since, if the Jews were. safe in consequence 
of being Abraham’s seed, Christianity could 
be of no importance to them, in the next 
chapter he answers an objection, and con-. 
firms the whole from their own Scriptures. 


CHAPTER III. 


1 The Jews’ prerogative: 3 which they have not lost : 9 howbeit the law convinceth them also 
of sin: 20 therefore no flesh is justified by the law, 28 but all, without difference, by faith only: 


31 and yet the law is not abolished. 


1 Wuar .advantage then hath : the 
Jew? or what profit 2s there of circum- 
cision ? 


2 Much every way: chiefly, because 
that unto them were committed the ora- 
cles of God. 





CHAPTER III. Verse 1. What ad- 
vantage then hath the Jew? 4c.—The 
apostle frequently uses the interrogatory 
style, either to give strength to his own con- 
clusions, or to bring forward what he knew 
would be the objections of others. To the 
doctrine which he had laid down, that the 
religious privileges of the Jews did not in- 
sure their future salvation, he introduces 
the natural objection of those. who reasoned 
like them on these subjects: What advantage 
then, what superiority in matters of religion 
and religious hope, hath the Jew? or what 
profit, benefit, is there in circumcersion, by 
which the Jews are initiated into covenant 





with God, and become his peculiar people? 
This advantage he allows to be great in every 
respect, since the religious privileges with 
which they were thereby invested were 
so many instituted means of obtaining grace 
and salvation ; but he sums them all up in 
their having had the oracles of God com- 
mitted to them; both as this was the crowning 
privilege, and to intimate that their religious 
privileges did not, or THEMSELVxs, place 
them in a state of salvation, but that they all, 
like the word of God itself, were addressed 
to their understanding, and were designed to 
be the means of religious instruction and 
direction, which they were to follow out to 
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3 For what if-some did not believe ? | but ®every man a liar; as it is written, 
shall their unbelief make the faith: of |» That thou mighest: be justified in thy 


God without effect ? 
4 God forbid; yea, let God be true, 





a Psalm exvi, 11. 





its practical application. Such was. the 
nature of circumcision itself, and of their 
sacrifices, festivals, and typical ceremonies. 

Verse 2. Committed the oracles of God, 
g-c.— By the oracles of God, ra doyia rx 
ex, St: Paul means the Holy Scriptures, ac- 
cording to the usual division, the Law, the 
Prophets, and the’ Psalms. The heathens used 
to call the’ pretended responses of their 
deities Aoyia ; which is the word the apostle 
here uses, as it is frequently used by the 
LXX., for those immediate communications 
from God which are contained in the Jewish 
Scriptures. It is evident, therefore, that 
these writings were received by St. Paul and 
the Jews as of Divine inspiration. ‘They re- 
garded them not as words of men, but oracles 
of God. The Jews are said to have been 
intrusted with them, because Judaism was, 
in fact, aconservative dispensation, by which 
the light of truth might be kept from-extinc- 
tion during all those ages in which the nations 
of the earth were running mad with error 
and idolatry of every kind. ‘These blessed 
records of the Divine oracles were therefore 
committed to one people to preserve and par- 
tially to diffuse, until the fulness of time, when 
all nations should, through the Gospel, be put 
into the possession of them. That advantage, 
in the meantime, belonged to the Jews, who, 
by means of these oracles, had the know-. 
ledge of God, the promises of Messiah, 
the doctrine of a future life, and were in- 
structed in the way of salvation. 

Verse 3. For what if some did not believe 2 
gc.—Commentators have here greatly per- 
plexed the apostle’s course of observation, 
for want of holding this and the following 
yerses close tothe context. The apostle had 
stated, in answer to the objection, that, 
although the sinning Jews should perish 
notwithstanding their advantages, yet the 
advantages were great, and chiefly as to their 
possessing the oracles of God. Now he goes 
on to state, that, though some did not believe 
these oracles, had not that genuine faith in 
their warnings and threatenings, nor, indeed, 
in their spiritual promises, which is neces- 
sary to put men in possession of the saving 
and renewing influence of the word of Divine 
truth; yet their unbelief did not affect the 
faithfulness of God. This use of the term 
faith is quite in the manner of St. Paul, who, 
speaking of the ancient Jews, says that “‘ the 
Gospel,” the good news, “ preached to them, 
did not profit them, not being mixed with 
FaitH in them that. heard it,” Heb. iv, 2; 





sayings, and mightest overcome when 
thou art judged. 





b Psalm li, 4. 
and they therefore perished. It is their 
practical unbelief, and their want of practical 
faith, here as well as there, of which he 
speaks. But he then asks, by way of ren- 
dering the negative more emphatic, Shall 
their unbelief make the faith, the faithfulness, 
of God without effect ? shall it abolish or 
destroy God’s faithfulness to his owm oracles, 
who promises life only to the penitent, the 
believing, and the holy, and threatens sure 
vengeance against persevering and. obstinate 
sinners of any class? ‘That the execution of 
the threatenings of the oracles of God is 
here referred to, as the object of the Divine 


| faithfulness of which the text speaks, is ma- 


nifest from what follows; for of the next 
verse no consistent sense can be made, if the 
faithfulness of God be confined to the pro- 
mises alone, and those especially which relate 
to the seed of Abraham, which’ is the view 
usually taken. 

Verse 4. God forbid §c.—This negation 
contains a strong implied assertion of the 
contrary. Whatever becomes of the opi- 
nions and theories of men, this is a first 
principle, that rHz TRUTH or Gop must be 
acknowledged, and that both in his threaten- 
ings aswell as promises, which was the point 
the Jews denied.\ As to the Gentiles, indeed, 
God’s threatenings against sin might be -in- 
terpreted strictly; but not as to the Jews, 
the seed of Abraham, the friend of God. 
Hence the force of the quotation from Psalm 
li, 4, where David acknowledges the justice 
of God with regard to the punishment de- 
nounced against him and his posterity by the 
Prophet Nathan, in. consequence of his adul- 
tery and murder: “ ‘That thou mightest be 
justified in thy sentence, and be clearly right 
in every judicial act.” David was indeed a 
man in special relation to God; yet his sins 
were visited with severity; and when he 
‘confesses those offences in this penitential 
Psalm, and reviews the sentence which his 
Judge had pronounced against him and his 
house, he justifies it, and acknowledges that 
in that, as well as in every other case, such 
was the essential righteousness of God; that 
he must be justified in his sayings, or sen- 
tences ;. and should any question them, 
that he would, by the strong demonstration 
of the equity of all his proceedings, over- 
come when judged. It was to these views, 
and this humble ‘temper of David, that St. 
Paul wished .to bring the Jews, that they 
might “aeknowledge their sin,” and ascribe 
righteousness to God who had placed them 


te 
A. D. 60. : 


5 Butif our unrighteousness commend 
the righteousness of God, what shall we 
say? Is God unrighteous who taketh 
vengeance? (I speak as a man.) 

6 God forbid: for then how shall God 
judge the world? 


under condemnation as sinners. The apostle 
and the LXX. translate the Hebrew word 
which we render “ mayest be clear,” by 
wxnong, “mayest overcome,” which is the 
same in sense; for he who is cleared when 
accused overcomes his aceuser, and carries 
his’ cause. 

Verses 5, 6. But if our unrighteousness, 
&§c.—Still in order to attain clear views of 
these passages, which have been by most 
eommentators so greatly obscured, the scope 
of the discourse must be strictly kept in mind. 
These words are not, as many suppose, 4 
new objection; butare to be joined with the 
preceding verse, the argument of which, in- 
deed, they continue. This is indicated by their 
not being introduced by the particle yap, 
which marks the other transitions. The 
apostle meres quoted the preceding passage 
from Psalm li, continues his own observa- 
tions, but not in the person of the objecting 
Jews: But if it be so, that the judgments 
of God are so righteous as not to be called in 
question, and our unrighteousness thus com- 
mends, proves and demonstrates, duvisnti, 
the righteousness, or justice, of God, what 
shall we say? meaning, what can we say? 
We ought tobe silent, and, like David, in the 
passage quoted, confess the unquestionable 
rectitude of the decision. We must either 
acknowledge that, or else we must blasphe- 
mously deny it, and affirm that God is wn- 
righteous. 1s God then unrighteous who 
taketh vengeance on the wicked Jews? I 
speak as a man: 1 put the case hypotheti- 
cally in the language of wicked men, prone 
to throw the blame from themselves, and to 
challenge the justice of God ; but this no Jew 
ean affirm. He cannot say that God is un- 
righteous in, taking vengeance on sinners, 
because he acknowledges that the Gentiles 
at least will be condernned; and if wicked 
Jews were to be screened, though guilty of 
the same crimes, how then shall God judge 
the world, the whole world of Jews and Gen- 
tiles? that is, how shall he do this right- 
eously and according to his own character of 
truth, if he show so gross a partiality and 
respect of persons? 

Verses 7, 8. For if the truth of God, &c. 
—This is a new and distinct objection. If 
the Jews could no longer urge against the 
arguments of the apostle, that the mere pos- 
session of superior privileges would exempt 
them from the punishment due to their 
offences, still their zeal to make the true 
God known, and to promote his glory and 
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7 For if the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie unto his 
glory; why yet am I also judged as a 
sinner ? 

8 And not rather, (as we be slander- 
ously reported, and as some affirm that 


worship, might plead for them. The fact 
could not be denied: whatever might have 
been the conduct of the earlier Jews, who 
were given much to idolatry, those who after 
the captivity were spread through the Greek 
and Latin cities maintained generally the 
worship of God, and were zealous to make 
proselytes from the heathen. This was reck- 
oned an act of great merit ; and though they 
were riot solicitous to make the proselytes 
better men, yet if they brought them to ac- 
knowledge and worship the true God, this 
was their boast. ‘They were indeed so 
urgent in this respect, that it isreferred to 
by Horace, as proverbial. Our Lord, when 
he speaks of the Pharisees “ compassing, sea 
and land,” that is, using all sorts of means, 
“to make one proselyte,” intimates that 
they were not very scrupulous as to the arts 
they employed; and here the truth of God 
igs said to have abounded expressly through 
their lie, Levee, deceit of any kind. This 
truth of God is truth respecting God, which 
was proposed to the belief of the Gentile 
proselytes; and the abounding of this truth 
cannot easily be referred to any thing but~to 
the gathering of proselytes from their heathen 
neighbours. That they often, at least, thus 
promoted the glory of God, by deceit and 
falsehood, they did not affect to deny; but 
seem to have grounded upon it an argument 
against St. Paul’s severe doctrine,—the doc- 
trine he had preached previously in many 
places, and therefore well knew how his 
countrymen wrestled with it,—that the sins 
of Jews as well as of others placed them in a 
state of damnation. How, said they, can 
that be, since we all acknowledge, that though 
we often make proselytes by means not per- 
fectly justifiable, yet it is a most meritorious 
act, and causes the truth of God to abound to 
his glory t Such sins therefore, they said, will 
not be punished ; and this would be set up as 
a refutation of the apostle’s doctrine. If the 
truth of God is made known, if Gentiles are 
brought to worship and glorify him, why yet 
am I judged, condemned by-you, as a sinner ? 
To this the apostle subjoins two answers. 
The first is drawn from a slander thrown by 
these very Jews and others upon the apos- 
tles as Christians, that they did evil that good 
might come ; but if they condemned this in 
Christians, though the charge was false, 
how then could they justify it in themselves ? 
The second answer is apostolic and autho- 
ritative, but founded upon the whole tenor of 
both the Jewish and Christian revelations,—~ 
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we say,) Let us do evil; that good may 
come? whose damnation is just. 
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No, inno wise: for we have before proved 
*both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
all under sin; 








9 What then? are we better than they? 
' * Greek, 


charged. 








.that the final condemnation of persons who 
acted upon this detestable maxim would be 
JUST, since it is the first duty of every indivi- 
dual to avoid all sin, and the pretence of pro- 
moting some good thereby would sanction 
the greatest crimes. 

The \sense of this passage is plain, the 
construction: not so obvious. Bloomfield in- 

. cludes prs within the parenthesis, and- ob- 
serves, ‘‘ The sense then will be, And why, 
(xo being adjective for xcuros,) at this rate, 
may not we, as we are slanderously reported 
to do, and some say we maintain, do evil that 
good may come?” 

Verse 9. What then, are we better than 
they ?—What, then, shall we conclude, that 
we Jews are better than the Gentiles? No, 
un no wise, certainly not ; and:thus the apos- 
tle comes back to the great point from which 
he set out,—for we have before proved, 
both Jews and Gentiles, that they are all 
under sin, all guilty of sin. The word 
ajriac6s signifies not merely to prove, but to 
prove. forensically, and therefore to convict, 
to bring in as it were that verdict of guilty, 
which leaves the criminal to the sentence of 

‘the law. Here, therefore, it may be well to 
mark the steps of the argument. The point 
to be proved was, the necessity and excellence 
of the Gospel, as the power of God unto salva- 
tion, or as having a Divine efficiency to save, 
and this especially, as adapted to the case of 
the guilty against whom the wrath of God 
was revealed from heaven, having this grand 


peculiarity, that it revealed to the faith of | 


men a method of pardoning and saving even 
the guilty, consistent with the righteous ad- 
ministration of a just and holy God;. for 
thence he observes, is the righteousness of 


God by faith revealed by faith, establishing ' 


the principle, that the just shail live by faith. 
But it was necessary to convince men that 
they needed such a provision of infinite wis- 
dom and mercy, or to press it upon their 
attention and acceptance. would be in vain. 
He shows, therefore, 1. That all wngodliness 
and unrighteousness exposed men to the wrath 
of God, chap. i, 18. Then, 2. That the Gen- 
tiles were notoriously guilty of thisungodliness 
and unrighteousness ; which he illustrates by 
an awful but just enumeration of their mental 
and sensual vices, and thus shows, that not 
only were they worthy of death, God’s penalty 
against sin, but that they knew that this was 
God’s sentence, by the light which remained 
among them. 3. He charges the Jews with 
the same sins, both of the heart and life,—a 
fact which is confirmed by their history and 
their own writers, as the fact of the im- 








moralities of the Gentiles is confirmed by 
their history and their own writers. But in 
this the Jews differed from the Gentiles. 
The latter, it appears from chap. i, 32, knew 
the judgment, or righteous appointment, of 
God, that they that commit such things are 
worthy of death ; but the Jew, without deny- 
ing this to be the judgment of God, nay, 
asserting it as to the Gentiles, thought, ima-~ 
gined, wrapped himself up in, the delusion, 
conceit, that he, being a Jew, should “ escape 
the judgment of God; though he did the 
same things. ‘Therefore, 4- 'The apostle ap= 
plies himself to dissipate this delusion, and 
with wonderful earnestness repeats and re- 
futes. every objection they were in the habit 
of making to the doctrine of their liability.to 
future punishment for their sins, or anticipa- 
ting such delusive reasonings as he knew their 
course of thinking on these subjects would 
suggest. This refutation of their favourite 
and fatal error, and which alone was _suffi- 
cient to prevent them from, receiving the 
Gospel, I have shown runs on from chap. ii, 
3, to chap. iii, 8, where it terminates. I am, 
indeed, aware of the difficulty of tracing the 
connection of this part of. the discourse, 
where the subject is greatly varied in its as- 
pect, and the transitions are abrupt. But, by 
considering that the subject of this whole sec- 
tion of the epistle is the refutation of the 
error just mentioned, a much more consistent 
and uniform sense of the different parts is 
brought out; whereas, it is quite difficult to 
conceive the connection of the usual interpre- 
tations with the general arguments. For 
instance, if we interpret verse 8 of this chap- 
ter, with many whom Macknight has | fol- 
lowed in-substance, ‘‘ If some did not believe 
in Christ the promised seed, shall their un- 
belief make the faithfulness of God in his 
promises to be a God to Abraham’s seed, 
without effect?” how can this be made to 
harmonize in any conceivable manner with 
that part of the. apostle’s reply taken from 
David’s psalm of penitent confession, “ That 
thou mightest be justified in thy sayings, and 
mightest overcome when thou art judged,” 
or brought into judgment? Again, as to 
verse 5, if it be put into the mouth of-a Jew, 
which is generally done by interpreters, as a 
reason why he should not be punished, in 
what sense could such a Jew, pleading for 
his impunity, argue that his unrighteousness 
did, or at least was allowed to, commend the 
righteousness of God, which manifestly 
means his punitive justice? This is clearly 
contradictory. No Jew could reason in this 
manner, nor the apostle put such an argu- 
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10 As it is written, “There is none | .14 Whose mouth 7s full of cursing and 


righteous, no, not one; - 
‘11 There is none that understandeth, 
there is none that seeketh after God. 


bitterness : 
15 Their feet are swift to shed blood : 
16 Destruction and misery are in their 


12 They are all gone out of the way,| ways: 


they are together become unprofitable ; 
there is none that doeth good, no, not| 
one, rs 


13 Their throat is an open sepulchre ; 
with their tongues they have used deceit ; 
the poison of asps is under their lips : 


¢ Psalm 


ment into his mouth. Hence some, who 
have perceived the incongruity, have given 
to the righteousness of God the forced sense 
of mercy. The Same may be said of the 
usual interpretations of verse 7. They 
want either consistency or connection with 
the scope of the discourse. 

Verses 10-19. As it ts written, There ts 
none righteous, g-c.—As the apostle himself 
asserts. that he resumes the subject. from 
which he had diverged in order to rouse the 
Jews from their false security, and now comes 
back to the great point that both Jews and 
Gentiles were equally guilty of sin, and ob- 
noxious to “the wrath of God, revealed from 
heaven against it,” it is clear that the scrip- 
tures he quotes were designed to establish 
this fundamental doctrine. The question is, 
how they do sot To which it may be re- 
plied, that if the passages are to be under- 
stood’as confined to the Jewish nation, they 
would only prove that at different periods the 
evil characters mentioned were to be found 
in it; and as vicious persons of the same 
kind have been found in all ages and in all 
places,—or those dispositions among men 
which, if not checked by external circum- 
stances, break out into open wickedness,—it 
might be infallibly argued from this, that we 
cannot account for the majority of mankind 
being wicked, without admitting such a taint 
of human nature as must necessarily lead all to 
actual sin, not renewed by the grace of God. 
But though this would establish a firmer 
foundation for what follows, the apostle must 
be understood as speaking more directly.— 
The passages are quoted from different 
Psalms, and the last of them from the Pro- 
phet Isaiah; but it is clear that they were 
understood by St. Paul as not only moral 
descriptions of the Jews of a particular age, 
or of a particular class, but of these persons 
as men, wicked and unrenewed, and so equally 
descriptive of men in general, either as to 
the tendencies of their nature, or their actual 
overt acts. ~The first quotation contained in 
verses 10-12, is from Psalm xiv, where it is 
expressly said to be a description of “ the 
children of men;” that is, of all men in their 
unrenewed state, until, indeed, they become 
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17 And the way of peace have they 
not known : 
18 There is no fear of God befor 
their eyes. 
19 Now we know that what things 
soever the law saith, it saith to them 


xiv, 1-3. 


the children of God. It is, in fact, the so- - 


lemn decision of God upon an inspection of 
a fallen race. ‘The Lord looked down 
from heaven upon the children of men, to see 
if there were any that did understand, and 
seek God. They are all gone aside,” &c. 
The 13th verse unites quotations from Psalm 
vy, 9, and Psalm exl, 3; in neither of which 
places are any particular persons spoken of, 
but wicked men are spoken of generally, as 
“the foolish,” “the evil man,” “the wicked,” 
‘the violent,” &c. The quotation in verse 
14 is taken from Psalm x, 7, and there too 
it refers to “the wicked” generally ; and to 
wicked, proud, and oppressive men, not con- 
fined to one age or place, and to those vices, 
the roots and seeds of which are in the 
nature of all. ‘The remainder is taken from 
Jsaiah lix, 7, 8, where it seems upon the 
face of the passage, that from complaining 
of the wickedness of his people, the prophet 
is carried out to expatiate upon the wicked- 
ness of human nature, or of men in general ; 
at least so he was evidently understood by 
the apostle, who was, independent of his in- 
spiration, better judge of the Hebrew Serip- 
tures than some who have attempted to cor- 
rect his reasoning on this particular. 

In some good MSS., says Bloomfield, alk 
these passages are found together in Psalm 
xiv. This would strengthen the argument, 
since that Psalm, as we have seen, expressly, 
not by implication, describes the moral con- 
dition of “ the children of men:” but 
whether found together or scattered, this is 
clear, that $t. Paul intended us to consider 
these passages just like that of our Lord 
when he speaks of the evils which proceed 
out of the heart of man. Certainly Christ 
intended to show what the evils are of which 
every man is not only capable, but actually 
guilty ; although an overt act of every kind 
might not take place in each individual. So 


here. Some of these evils are chargeable 


upon every one; and there is none of which; 
under certain circumstances, man’s lapsed 
nature does not render him capable: St. Paul 
presents a list of moral offences, some of the 
mind and heart, others more conspicuous in 
act; of some of which he tells us, on the 
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who are under the law: that every mouth 
may be stopped, and all the world may 
become * guilty before God. 

20 Therefore:*by the deeds’ of the 


* Or, subject to the judgment of G'od. 





authority of the Scriptures, every man is 
guilty ; and so he establishes the conclusion 
which follows. This conclusion is thus so- 
lJemnly introduced, Now we know that:what- 
soever the law says—using the term law in 
its general sense for the whole Scriptures, 
through which, in fact, the moral law of the 
Jews was diffused, it saith, it speaks, to them 
whe are under the law, for their information 
and instruction.. The apostle neither says 
nor means that it speaks or Or CONCERNING 
them that are under the law, as though the 
passages quoted related to the Jews only, 
which would fall short of the apostle’s 
design’; but the meaning is, that the law in 
these general declarations as to the sinfulness 
of all men, taught the Jews, to whom this: 
epistle was specially addressed, and through 
them teaches all, this great and humbling 
doctrine, but. one most necessary to be 
known, in order that men may be prepared 
to receive the Gospel—THaT THE WHOLE 
WORLD, comprising both Jews and Gentiles, 
1S GUILTY BEFroRE Gop; and this it does in 
order that every mouth may be stopped, as 
being consciously guilty, and having no 
answer or excuse to offer, but might humbly 
acknowledge that guilt which could neither 
be denied nor palliated, and from the punish- 
ment of which there was, but one way of 
escape. To stop the mouth is to silence or 
take away all power of defence ; and to be 
guilty, varodixog, is to be liable to legal pun- 
ishment; and these quotations from their 
own Scriptures, in which Jews’ as well as 
Gentiles are included, seeing that they speak 
of men universally in their fallen state, 
tended strongly to produce the effect for which 
St. Paul adduces them,—to silence entirely 
any delusive attempt to which the Jews re- 
sorted to palliate or excuse their sins, as 
though they were not reckoned to them as 


such, and to’awaken them to a due sense of: 


their great danger, as equally with the Gentiles 
exposed to the wrath of God.’ In the ear- 
nestness of St. Paul to produce this con- 
viction, we must not only regard him as a 
theologian, endeavouring to clear the way 
for an important argument, but as a minister 
pitying the blind delusions of his people, and 
resorting to various modes of conviction to 
touch ‘their consciences and to arouse them 
to a just consideration of their state. 

Verse 20. Therefore by the deeds of the 
law, &c.—lf, taking dior; in the sense of 
because, ‘we connect these words with the 
preceding, they serve to heighten the view 
there given of the miserable condition of 
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law there shall no flesh be justified in 
his sight: for by the law zs the know- 

ledge of sin. 
21 But now the righteousness of God 


d Gal. ii,.16. 








Jews and Gentiles, by showing that the law 
against which they have sinned can make no 
provision for their impunity, and that this its 
inexorable character cuts them off, therefore, 
from all hope. This, indeed, in any way that 
the connection of the words with the scope 
of the apostle can be considered, must be 
the effect of the doctrine so clearly laid’ 
down ; but dior: may probably be more satis- 
factorily taken as a particle of transition. to 
another, but still, in the general argument of 
the apostle, a closely allied subject. For, 
having established the fact that all men are 
under condemnation, he now proceeds to’ 
speak of their possible justification... He 
first lays down a general and most important 
axiom, that none can be justified by the 
deeds of the law; and, therefore, if justi- 
fication be attained, it must come through 
some other institution or appointment of 
God. This negative view is a most im- 
portant branch of his subject, although he 
employs but few words to establish it. By 
the law he means the law of God in its ma- 
nifestation whether to Jews or Gentiles.— 
This, perhaps, is indicated by the absence of 
the article, e& epywv vouou, by works of law ; 
but the sense obliges us to this general inter- 
pretation; for,as Bishop Middleton observes, 
“it is his purpose to show that no ‘man 
whatever can be justified by the works either 
|of the Jewish law or of any other: raca 
Gaps, like o xoopog in the preceding verse, 
cannot but. be understood universally; and 
what follows, for by the law is the knowledge 
of sin, is plainly a universal proposition.” — 
He had shown that the Divine law, or will of 
God, existed among the Gentiles as well as 
| the Jews ; that both had sinned against it; and 
that, as'to both alike, by what he calls works 
of law, they. were excluded from justifi- 
cation; that is, from being declared and 
treated as righteous persons. for since, in 
the reason of the thing, the law of God de- 
clarés and treats no man as righteous but him 
who perfectly and without intermission obeys 
all its commands, and both Jews and Gen- . 
tiles were convicted of sin, all hope founded 
upon innocence was for ever gone. Hence 
the apostle adds, For by law is the know- 
ledge of sin; it manifests every offence, as a. 
straight rule shows every obliquity, or as 
a touch-stone detects false metal, or as light 
makes darkness manifest ; and the more per- 
fect, therefore, our knowledge of the law is, 
the more fully must it exclude all hope of a 
meritorious justification ; since the extent, 
the evil, and the aggravation of our offences 
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22 Even the righteousness of God 
whichis by faith of Jesus Christ. unto all 


without the law is manifested, being wit- 
nessed by the law and the prophets ; 











off all hope of justification by the law, breaks 
forth into.a full enumeration of that glorious 
subject, for which he had been preparing the 
way, and to which he had referred in the 
introduction of the epistle,-—the justification 
even of the guilty, by God, the righteous Go- 
vernor of the world, and thatin a manner con- 
sistent with his own most righteous and holy 
character. This is the subject.on which he 
expatiates as far as verse 26 inclusive. 

The whole passage requires. the deepest 
attention. By the righteousness of God, 
cannot be understood, as in verse 5, the pu- 
nitive justice of God; because. this right- 
eousness is said to be without law, which 
punitive justice never is, but essentially con- 
nected with it. Nor does it here mean the 
righteousness which God possesses, that is, 
his rectitude and*holiness; for that is not 
manifested without the law, but has.its most 
illustrious exhibition in it. Nor does right- 
eousness here mean mercy, as some would 
have it; for in this sense the word never 
occurs in the New Testament. ‘The import 
is the same as that of the same phrase in 
chap. x, 3, where the dpostle, speaking of 
the Jews, opposes “the righteousness of 
God” to that. “ righteousness of their own,” 
which they were endeavouring to establish ; 
plainly meaning by the latter, their own 
method of seeking justification in opposition 
to that which God had appointed. The 
righteousness of God, in this verse, then, 
signifies God’s method of constituting men 
righteous, though in fact they are criminal, 
and obnoxious to punishment. This is said 
to be manifested without the law, or, lite- 
rally, without taw. For there is but one 
class of beings whom pure /aw can declare 
and treat as righteous, and these are the 
absolutely sinless ; whereas, under the. me- 
thod here said to be manifested, not the sin- 
Ess, but the sinruL, are declared and treated 
as righteous persons. This procedure must 
therefore be wirHouT LAW, whose sole office 
it is to justify the innocent and condemn the 
guilty. It necessarily proceeds from an 
entirely distinct institution and appointment. 
But though now manifested, that is, clearly 
and perfectly brought from under the vale of 
types, and the symbolical language of pro- 
phecy, this method of. affording hope to the 
human race, this grand branch of the Divine 
administration, was not.a novelty, but had ali 


are more perfectly set forth by its searching 
light, the nearer we approach it. And all 
hope for the future is cut off, as well as for 
the past, by the same rule. For, although 
indeed men often fancy that future obedience 
may avail them, yet, as soon as the true 
nature of Law is apprehended, every one 
will be convinced that his former sins still 
lie in their penalty against him; that to make’ 
an act of obedience a compensation for an act 
of disobedience, would be so irregular and 
imperfect a system of law, that no perfect 
moral government could stand upon it; that, 
in fact, it would be legislating for imperfect 
and not perfect obedience, and unsettling the 
obligation of the latter by declaring it un- 
necessary, and that the universe could be 
well enough regulated without it- Still far- 
ther, all sin-is the result of moral pravity, 
arising from the lapsed and fallen condition 
ef man, so that what he ealls his future obe- 
dience is itself imperfect, insufficient, and 
therefore sinful, either from defect or some 
other vitiating principle. Now that shadowy 
virtue in which men are apt to trust, God’s 
pure and perfect law, which.requires truth in 
the inward parts, supreme love to God, and 
absolutely perfect obedience, detects, and 
exposes its true character, so that it convicts 
us still of sin, notwithstanding all our efforts, 
and, as far as moral law is concerned, leaves 
every sinner without hope of being jus- 
tified ; that is, of being treated asa righteous 
man, and exempted from punishment. 

Some have thought that St. Paul includes 
here also in deeds of law, ceremonial observ- 
ances, and excludes them also from the office 
of justifying. The whole context shows 
that he speaks ‘of works of moral law, 
and not of any religious observances, except 
as they may be prescribed by moral law, 
such as the worship of God, and the Sabbath, 
which were appointed for man in innocence. 
As to sacrificial and propitiatory ceremonies, 
he does not and could not notice them dis- 
tinetly. For before Christ, when acceptable 
to God, they were acts of faith in the pro- 
mised Christ, and so supposed that very 
doctrine of justification by faith of which he 
is about to speak, but on which he has not 
yet entered; and when not acts of faith in a 
promised Redeemer, they lost their character 
as acts of faith, were regarded as morally 
meritorious, and therefore: stood upon the 
same false ground as all other acis of im-| along been witnessed by the law and the 
perfect moral obedience, by which men often | prophets. The law and the prophets com- 
vainly hoped to mérit.something at the hands | prehend the whole Old Testament; for, 
of God. Bite, FEE from the beginning, sinful men had been 

Verse 21. But now the righteousness of | taught to hope for salvation through the 
God without the law.—Here the apostle, hav- | great Redeemer promised to our first parents, 
ing not only proved all men sinners, but cut | and to seek it by faith; while the grand ex- 
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24 Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus : 

25 Whom God hath * set forth to be 


foreordained. 


and upon all them that believe : for there 

is no difference : 
23 For all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God ; 
* Or, 


iS 


ample of Abraham’s gratuitous justification 
by faith in the promised Christ, of which 
circumcision was the standing TresTIMONY, 
and the types of the ceremonial law, and 
the promises contained in the writings of 
the prophets, all gave witness to the fact, 
that, a method of justifying guilty men, quite 
independent of moral law, had been intro- 
duced by Divine appointment, and -acted 
upon in God’s administration from the be- 
ginning. 

Verses 22, 23. Even the righteousness of 

God which is by faith of Jesus Christ, gc. 
—The righteousness of God being said to be 
by faith to all that believe, farther proves 
that the phrase means’ something done or 
appointed by God, which passes over to 
man, and thus confirms the exposition of it 
above given, the method by-which men are 
justified, or are’ accepted as righteous, as 
revealed in the Gospel. This justification is, 
by faith, Oi wiorsws; dia marking the 1- 
STRUMENTAL Cause, FAITH; and the object 
of this faith is Christ Jesus, the meritorious 
or procuring cause of this grace and, salva- 
tion; for there seems no reason for making a 
distinction between faith of Jesus Christ, 
and faith in Jesus Christ. In Philippians 
iii, 9, the apostle also uses the genitive, 
where he could mean nothing else but faith 
of which Christ was the object: “the right- 
eousness which is through the faith: or 
Christ,” through believing in him. What 
follows, unto all and upon all, sig wovTag xox 
ear ravras, them that believe, has somewhat 
perplexed interpreters ; some drawing various 
distinctions from the prepositions; others 
cancelling the latter clause, but without au- 
thority; others regarding it as a repetition 
of thé same thought for the sake of emphasis. 
The meaning seems. to be, that this justifica- 
tion’ by faith 1s OFFERED TO, and comes ac- 
TUALLY into the experience and enjoyment of, 
all them that believe. For there is no dif- 
ference, no distinction between Jew or 
Greek, as all are capable of believing, so all 
may equally attain the righteousness which 
is by faith; and as all have sinned, they are 
involved in a common condemnation, are 
equally cut off from the hope of justification 
by law, and are all therefore equally the sub- 
jects of that gracious constitution, by which 
the forgiveness of sins is bestowed through 
faith in the appointed Redeemer. 

And come short of the glory of God.— 
This has. been interpreted of failing of the 
praise and approbation of God; and, by 
others, of failing of the glory and blessedness| 








of heaven. But a more probable sense is, 
that by sin all men have failed to glorify 
God their Maker, Preserver, and Governor, 
to which they were bound by the most indis- 
putable obligations, and the most powerful 
motives. : 

Verse 24. Being justified freely by “his 
grace, §c.—That adorable display of Divine, 
wisdom and love by which those, who are 
guilty are justified, is now more fully opened. 
1. They are susTiFI£D, that is, pardoned ; for 
this appears from the next verse, where the 
same act is.called the remission of sins: yet 
not simply pardoned ; for the terms to justify, 
and justification, when applied to a guilty per- 
son, import not the being made morally just, 
which is indeed a separate though concomi- 
tant. act of the grace of God, but just or 
righteous with reference to law and the 
Lawgiver, that is, placed in the condition of 
persons who have not broken the law, both 
with reference to exemption from punish- 
ment, and the favour-and kindness of God, 
the Governor and Judge... 2. They are jus- 
tified FREELY, Owpsov, xara being under-. 
stood. - This is: opposed to MERITORIOUSLY 
OF DESERVEDLY ; it is of FREE GIFT, not of 
ricHT; and hence it is added, by his. grace, 
not his justice, to which the appeal for justi- 
fication might have been made with confi- 
dence had we been innocent, or could we 
ourselves have done any thing which would 
have legally cancelled our transgressions.— 
Those who deny the doctrine of atonement 
argue, that to be justified freely is to be 
freely forgiven from God’s natural goodness 
and mercy, without regard “to any other 
consideration whatever;” and yet-in this 
very verse another and leading consideration 
is brought in,—‘‘ through the redemption that 
is in Jesus Christ.” . But beside this, it is 
plain from the context, that the freeness of 
our justification denotes the manner in which 
the blessing is BpsToweD, not the means by 
which it was procurrp. Nor do the means 
by which our justification was effected, in 
any respect, alter its nature as a gift, or in 
the least diminish its freedom. We are 
justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Jesus Christ ; but this 
redemption was not procured by us. It was 
the result of the pure love of God, who; 
compassionating our misery, himself  pro- 
vided the means of our deliverance, by send- 
ing his only-begotten Son into the world, 
who voluntarily submitted to die upon the 
cross, that he might reconcile us to God.— | 
'Flhus was the whole an entire act of merey 
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a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness for the * re- 


* Or, 











on the part of God and our Saviour, begun 
and completed for our benefit, but without 
our intervention; and therefore, in respect 
to'us, the pardon of sin must be accounted a 
gift, though it comes to us through re- 
demption. 

Through the redemption that 1s in Jesus 
Christ.—Redemption has. sometimes been 
restrained to the liberation of captives, by 
paying a ransom, Avrpov, or redemption 
price; but Grotius has fully shown, that, it 
is used both by sacred and profane writers to 
signify, not merely the liberation of captives, 
but deliverance from éxile, death, or any 
other evil and that the ransom, pAusov, sig- 
nifies every thing which satisfies another, so 
as to effect this deliverance. In the Gospel, 
that from which we are redeemed is sin, and 
all the evils and miseries consequent upon 
it: this redemption is effected by Christ,— 
through the redemption that is im or BY 
Jesus Christ: the redemption price was his 
ure. ‘The Son of man came to give his 
life a ransom, Avrpov, for many,” Matt. xx, 
28. ‘In whom we have redemption, ryv 
amodurpwotv, through his BLoop,” Eph. Rare 
That deliverance of man from sin, misery, 
and.all other penal evils following his trans- 
gression, which constitutes our redemption 
by Christ, is not therefore a gratuitous deli- 
verance, granted without a consideration, as 
an act of God’s supposed prerogative to dis- 
pense with his own laws; but the ransom, 
the redemption price, was exacted and paid, 
one thing was given for another, “the pre- 
cious blood of Christ,” for condemned; cap- 
tive men. - 

Mr. Locke greatly trifles on this passage. 
He urges that redemption is sometimes 
used in Scripture where no price is paid as a 
ransom. Figuratively and loosely it may, 
but never where our redemption by Christ is 
spoken of; and however many instances 
could be brought from the Old Testament of 
the use of the word, without reference to a 
ransom, they are all irréevelant to the argu- 
ment; for in our redemption the Avipov, the 
ransom, is repeatedly, expressly, and empha- 
tically mentioned, and that price is said to be 
“the blood of Christ.” He urges too, and 
in this foolish objection he has been followed 
by many, that if redemption necessarily sup- 
poses a price paid, it must be paid to those 
who hold us captive, sin or Satan ; forget- 
ting that to be subject. to sin and Satan, is, 
by God’s righteous decision, made a part of 
man’s punishment. The satisfaction is, 

- therefore, to be made to God, under whose 
law we are doomed to these and other mise- 
ties, and not to the instruments by whom 
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mission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God ; hy! 





wr 





the penalties of that law are carried into 


effect. . 
Verse 25. Whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation.—The word rendered _pro- 


pitiation in other passages of the New Tes- 
tament is sAacpos: here the adjective s\ac- 
npiov is employed, probably with Supa OF 


1EGE4OV5 understood ; and so it means an expi- 
atory sacrifice. In the LXX. and the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews it is used for the mercy 
seat or covering of the ark; and if the allu- 
sion were to that, it would follow, that as 
this mercy seat was sprinkled with the blood 
of the appointed victims, and became the 
medium of gracious intercourse between God 
and the Israelites represented by their, high 
priest, so our Lord may be called the propi- 
tiatory, as being the person in and through 
whom, upon the offering of his blood, God 
holds gracious intercourse with penitent men. 
The former sense is, however, to be pre- 
ferred,—whom God hath set forth to be @ 
propitiatory sacrifice. ~To propitiate is to 
appease, to turn away the wrath of an of- 
fended person. In this case the wrath to 
be tumed away is the wrath of God. Not 
that he is implacable, the unfounded ob- 
jection which many bring against the doc- 
trine of the atonement. ‘There is not only 
no implacability in God, but a most tender 
affection toward the sinning race, which is 
proved by the gift of his Son. This is the 
most eminent proof of his love, that for our 
sakes “he spared not his own Son.” Thus. 
he is the fountain and first moving cause of 
that scheme of recovery and salvation which 
the death of Christ wrought into efficiency. 
The question is not, whether God is love,, 
but whether he is nothing but love; whether 
he is not holy and just; whether we, his: 
creatures, are or are not under law; whe- 
ther this law has any penalty; and whether’ 
God, in his rectoral character, is bound to: 
execute and uphold that law. These. points: 
are settled by what the apostle has already 
said, or his argument amounts to nothing: 
we ate under law, and under guilt,— 
these are his decisions: the justice of God 
he also declares to be punitive, and we are 
therefore under that “‘ wrath of God which is. 
revealed from heaven against ALi ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men.” ‘Thus. 
God is angry with us, and so a propitiation 
becomes necessary to tum away that. anger 
from us. This propitiation is the BLoop, the 
tire, of Christ, sacrificially offered. Soci- 
nus interpreted propitiation to mean no more 
than the destruction of sin; which is unsup~ 
ported by a single Greek authority. The 
modern Socinians depart from their master, 
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and allow that it means the pacifying of an 
offended party; but contend that God is 
pacified by repentance. So that at last 
they allow rectoral wrath in God, but still 
overlook, not merely the meaning, but the 
very words of the text, where, not our re- 
pentance, but Christ, in his character of 
Redeemer, or RANSOM PAYER, is said-to be 
the propitiation set forth. The srerTine 
ForTH of this propitiation is also an impor- 
tant. cireumstance introduced. ‘The most 
satisfactory sense of qposhelo, which has 
been rendered both foreordained and substi- 
tuted, is that of our own translation ; which, 
in fact, includes the others: for as God him- 
self is said to have set forth, publicly exhi- 
bited and proposed this propitiation, he himself 
before appointed or ordained it; the paternal 
mercy gaye the Son, and he was the Lamb 
which from the beginning “ God_ provided 
for a burnt offering,” and provided as a sub- 
stitute for guilty men. Through all the pro- 
mises and. types of the law there was a 
setting forth, in some degree, of this pro- 
pitiation, yet not a clear revelation, nor 
could be until the true sacrifice was offered. 
Then it was fully exhibited and proposed 
both by the publication of the Gospel and 
the Divine institution of the Lord’s Supper ; 
in which all his disciples ‘‘ show forth his 
death” in its sacrificial nature, and as the 
propitiation for the sins of the world, and 
will continue to do so “until he come” as 
the righteous Judge of all. Every thing 
relative to the sacrifice of Christ bears the 
most public character, and is in accordance 
with its peculiar and universal exhibition.— 
He was offered up before the world; the 
doctrine of his cross forms the great subject 
of the evangelical ministry ; it is that which 
is commanded to be preached, published, and 
proclaimed to every creature ; while the in- 
stitution of the Church, which is not a secret 
society, but “a city set on a hill,” holds up 
to the faith and trust of men, from age to 
age, that grand atonement by which alone 
the guilty are reconciled to God. 

Through faith in his blood.—This im- 
portant, clause expresses the means by which 
the propitiation becomes available to each in- 
dividual. By its virtue all mankind are 
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placed under a gracious and merciful admi- 
nistration, and provision is made for their 
salvation independent of any efforts of their 
own; but, in order that actual personal 
reconciliation with an offended God may take 
place, there must be personal faith im his 
blood. Faith is presented to us under two 
leading views: the first is that of assent or 
persuasion, the second that of confidence 
or reliance. The former may exist without 
the latter ; and, though the basis, is certainly 
not that faith which is made the condition 
and instrument of our salvation. One is 
mere intellectual assent ; the other is a work 
of the heart, a motion of the soul toward" 
God, to lay hold-upon his covenant engage- 
ments, and to rest in them. The faith by 
which the elders “‘ obtained a good report” 
was of this character: it united assent to 
the truth of God’s revelations with a noble 
confidence in his promises. ‘‘ Our fathers 
TRUSTED in thee, and were not confounded.” 
So here the phrase used, faith in his blood, 
indicates the nature of the faith itself; for 
it surely cannot-mean that every man who 
believes historically that the blood of Christ - 
was actually shed, nor that every man who 
believes that his blood was the general atone- 
ment for sin will be saved; for then, indeed, 
heaven would be peopled with the unsanctified 
and unholy, since many admit these truths 
with the fulness of conviction, who still live 
in the practice of sim: but the meaning is, 
TRusT in Ais blood, the reliance. of a sinner 
consciously sinful and penitent, one, as the 
apostle had said, ‘‘ whose mouth is stopped,” 
who denies nothing, palliates nothing, but 
sinks in silent shame, as guilty before God ; 
that is, he feels, confesses, that he is guilty, 
and relies upon the propitiation which God 
hath set forth. Both Jews and Gentiles 
TRUSTED in something, however delusive, to 
avert from them the Divine displeasure, or to 
secure the favour of superior powers. ‘These 
things were to be wholly renounced, and the 
full and exclusive trust of a contrite heart be 
reposed in that true and only propitiation 
which was manifestly set forth by God, and 
which demanded, by the strength of its de- 
monstrations reliance of the most absolute 
kind. ee 
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As-Berupin, the father of the Sanhedrin, | 
t 


211, 400. oo a 

Abba, explained, 366. 4 

Abel, the blood of, 244. i 

‘Abia, course of, one of the twenty-four courses 
of priests, 379. 

Abiathar, the high priest, 328. 

Abilene, where situated, 402. 

Abomination of desolation, 250. 

Abraham, the phrase,. ‘* We have Abraham to 
our Father,” explained, 39—the Jews ex- 
‘pected salvation on account of their natural 
connection with him, 39—the holiness of 
their ancestors will not supersede the 
personal regeneration of their children, 
39—the phrase, “Abraham’s bosom,” ex- 
plained, 94—every believer is recognized a 
son of Abraham, 205—nature of that oath 
which God sware unto Abraham, 390— 
what constitues a true son of Abraham, 485; 

ABuccov, es, tn, eXplained, 426. 

Aceldama, the field of blood, a perpetual mo- 

~nument of the blameless character of Christ 
and of the perfidy and remorse of. Judas, 
299—why it was termed the potter’s field, 
299—the change of its name, 299—the over- 

“ruling Providence which led the Jews to 
make this field.a burying place, 299—the 
‘testimony of Peter to the truth of the fact, 
299—and of Jerome to its perpetuity, 299. 

Axoswos, explained, 266. 

py explained, 234. 

Adnpovery, explained, 286. 

Adys, explained, 172, See hell. 

Adultery, a crime so common among the Jews 
that the legal ordeal was laid aside, 484. 

» Advvarov, explained, 203. ~ 

Afflictions, benefits of, when sanctified, 99— 
external sufferings are not to be taken as 
the comparative measure of moral guilt, 456, 

Ayyapevety, explained, 68, _ : 

Ayvagos, explained, 103. y 

Agony of our Lord considered, 286-288—the 
bloody sweat which marked its violence, 286 
—nature of that agony endured by Christ 
upon the cross when he exclaimed, “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” 309. 

Ayopa, What, 207. 

Ayopats Ev; described, 124, 

Ayoss explained, 449. 

Avriacbe, explained, 488, 

Axava, explained, 89. 

Axepa.os, explained, T42: 

Akpacta, explained, 242. 

Axptoes, ‘described, 37.° 

Alabaster box, 271—a common 
vessels containing unguents or scents, 422, 

Anexropogona, explained, 285. 

Alexander the Great, an anecdote of, 65. 

Alexander Severus commended and enforced 
the golden precept of our Lord, 87. 

A®Aa, explained, 211. 

Allegory, described, 141, 

32 
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‘name for’ all 
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U2, 

Alms, defined, '70—the term é:karoouyn applied 
toalms giving considered, 70—recognized by 
Christ as a duty, 70, 445—when acceptable 
to God, 71—and when, as a religious act, it 
is vitiated, 71—whether a trumpet was 
sounded when the Jews did their alms, 71— 
the nature of the reward which is promised 
to the conscientious giver of alms, 71—the 
importance of being influenced ' by right 

’ motives in the discharge of this duty, 444 
—no greater importance was attached to 
alms-giving by our Lord than to any other 
moral duty, 444. 

Apaprwdot, explained, 290. 

Apny, explained, 60. 

AvaOnpara, described, 240. 

Avadnisy explained, 430. 

Avam\noow, explained, 143. 

Avaoracts, explained, 231, 

Avacrpedopevwy, explained, 184, : 

Angels, how the will of God is done by them 
in heaven, 76—their conduct exhibited as 
the model of our obedience, 76—the instru- 

“ments of separating the evil from the good 
on the day of judgment, and why they will 
be thus employod, 148, 150, 448—the notion 
of the Jews, that every individual has a 
guardian angel, refuted, 18$—its unscriptu- 
ral character stated, 189—that a ministry of. 
angels is exerted: in behalf of the heirs of 
salvation, is a doctrine of Scripture, 189— 
the privilege of beholding the face of God 
common to all the angels, and no mark of 
dignity peculiar to those who wait on the 
disciples, 189—attention of the angels to 
man, an interesting and consolatory truth, 
189—the term used to represent the disem- 
bodied spirits of the just, 189—a remark of 
Grotius on the angel standing on the right 
side of the altar of incense, 380—description 
of the Angel Gabriel, 382—the message of 
the angels to the shepherds, 394—the 
opinion of the Jews that angels convey the 
souls of the just.at death to paradise, and 
those of the wicked to torment, 450. - 

Anger, when sinful, 63—the evil of in- 
temperate and malevolent, 64—and how 
it may be avoided, 64—the anger. of 
the disciples at the ambitious views of 
James and John, reproved, 212—nature of 
that manifested by our Lord at the hypo- 
crisy of the scribes, 330. 

‘Anna, the prophetess, 398—meaning of her 
name, 398—her piety, and in what sense 
she prophesied, 399, : 

Annas, the high priest, deposed by the Ro- 
mans, 292, 402—to whose house Christ was 
conveyed after his apprehension, 292—a 
man of great influence among the Jews, 402. 

Avoyn, explained, 477. 

Anointing, used in consecrating priests. aad 
kings among the Jews, 19—its typical sig- 
nification, 19—anointing oil, a composition 


A\dopvdov, explained, 358. “ 
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made by Moses, under the Divine direction 
for the purpose, and kept in the sanctuary, 
19—anointing the body with oil a common 
practice with the ancients, 78—but for- 
bidden on fast days, 73—why the head was 
anointed first, 78—the apparent discrepancy 
between Matthew and John on the anointing 
of Christ by Mary, reconciled, 271—the 
custom of anointing the head and feet of 
guests at. entertainments, 271, 422—the 
ancient custom of anointing the dead as a 
funeral rite, 272—anointing of the sick by the 
“apostles, 340—not performed for the pur- 
pose of healing, but symbolically, 340— 
and they did not act under any command of 
‘Christ, 340—if it were an authorized reli- 
gious rite used by the apostles in the mira- 
culous cure of diseases, it is no precedent 
for those who have not these powers, 340— 
the papistical doctrine of extreme unction 
destitute of Seripture foundation, 340. 
Avopia, explained, 249. 
Avw6ev, explained, 378. 
AyramodiSovat, explained, 67. 
Avr, explained, 213. 
Ayridixos, explained, 65. 
Antinomianism, condemned by our Lord in the 
sermon on the mount, 61, 62——obedience to. 
the commandments closely connected with 
the doctrine of the atonement and the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, 201. 
‘Ayriornvat, explained, 67. 
Axrapveonat, explained, 175. 
Anexyovor, explained, 71. 
Agooves, explained, 444. 
Aroxafiornut, explained, 181. 
Apologue, described, 140-—-Jotham’s fable of 
the trees, properly an apologue, 141. 
Axrodver, Explained, 397. 
Apostates, 139, 140, 220,249. 
Apostles, signification of the term, 107—to 
whom it is applied, 107, 461—why they 
“were chosen by our Lord from the humbler 
sphere of life, 50, 109—fanciful notions 
~ on the number being limited to twelve, 108— 
a ‘reason why this number. was first fixed 
upon, 50, 432—distinetion between the mi- 
raculous powers of Christ and those of his 
apostles, 108—the catalogue of the apostles 
“not formed with reference to their rank or 
dignity, 108—--the character of those who were 
chosen by our Lord, 109—-why they were 


forbidden to go tothe Gentile nations or Sa- | 


maritans, 109——objects contemplated in their 


first misctiit, 110—means which were taken | 


to preserve their dependence upon God, 110 
—their character, at alltimes, and under all 
circumstances, 112—the promise of the 
special aid of the Holy Ghost: made unto 
them, 113--how this help is afforded, 114— 
the ptovidential justification of the charac- 
ter and motives of ‘the apostles, 116—their 
character as given by Christ himself, 127— 
the wisdom which was manifested in the 
selection of the apostles, 127—powerful 
motives for exertion in the parables of the 
mustard seed and the leaven, 149—are called 


scribes, to denote their training and qualifi. |, 


cation for the office of public teachers, 151 
. 39% 
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~-their fear in beholding Christ walk upon 
the sea, 157—the result of unbelief, 342— 
are qualified and invested with authority to 
declare the laws of the Gospel dispensation, 
173, 192, 205—how the apostles collec- 
tively, anid not Peter exclusively, ‘constitute 
the rock on which the Church is to be built, 

171—they did not acknowledge any supre- 
macy in Peter, 186—are to declare the terms 
on which sins may be: remitted, 173—this 
power, possessed by the apostles, greatly 
abused by the Church of Rome, 174—no 
instance recorded of their forgiving the sins 
of any individual, 173—reason why they 
‘were prohibited from making an open: de- 
claration of their belief, that Christ was the 
Son of the living God, 174, 326—why they 
could not cast out the unclean spirit, 182, 

350—their worldly views of the kingdom to 
be established by the Messiah, 185, 429— 
reproved by our Lord, 186—the apostles to 
be received by us as little children, 187— 
rules of Church discipline are to be brought 
in by the apostles, 193—the rebuke which 
they gave the parents who brought children 
to Christ accounted for, 198—the nature of 
those -sacrifices which they made for the 
cause of Christ, 204—the phrase, “‘' They shall 
sit upon twelve thrones,” explained, 205— 


_in what respect the apostles, being last, be- 


came first, 208—the calling of the- apostles 
was a matter of sovereign grace, and not of 
promise or stipulation, 208—reason for their 


. dulness in not comprehending the character 


of their Master’s sufferings, as predicted by 
him, 210, 429—cautioned against imitating 
the conduct of the Jewish doctors, in assum- 
ing titles of distinction, 238—and why, 238 
—are compared, by our Lord, to the pro- 
phets, wise men, and scribes, among the 
Jews, 244—their martyrdom foretold, 244 
—are comforted in the prospect of those 
troubles which shall precede the destruction 
of Jerusalem, 248—their indignation at 
Mary anointing our Lord, reproved, 272— 
understood not the Lord, when he predicted 
his own resurrection, “985—the drowsiness 
of Peter, James, and John in the garden, 
accounted for, 289—they derive support 
from our Lord, who refers to the predictions 
of Scripture, 291—meet their risen Saviour 
in Galilee, 317—the apostolic commission, 
318, 371—the two kinds of teaching prac- 
tised by the apostles, 318—the promised 
support in the discharge of their commis- 
sion, 319, 372—their election to the apos- 
tolate an act of sovereign choice, 330—wh 

they are compared to a lamp, 333—are com- 
manded not to imitate the conduct of the 
rabbins and Gentile philosophers, 333—are 
to learn with all diligence, that they might 


‘be qualified to teach, 333—are compared to 


sowers, 334—the blessedness of those who 
receive a servant of Christ, 350—the pro- 
mised co-operation of Christ with his 
apostles in their work, 372—in what respect 
they are styled ministers of the word, 378 
—their success in preaching the Gospel 
predicted by the miraculous draught of 


INDEX. 


‘ fishes, 41J—in what respect they are said to 
catch men, 412—the strong and pure prin- 
ciple of faith and love in the apostles, which 

- led them to follow Christ, 413—their doc- 
trine must be connected with that of Christ 
to make am efficient Gospel, 454, 455—the 
reason why the Socinians generally reject 
the epistles, 455—the call of Paul to the 


apostleship, 459—the office of an apostle | 


entirely temporary, 461—illustrated in the 

eculiar work which they had to perform, 
461—they imagined they laboured. in vain, 
unless they turned men from darkness to 
light, 462—the peculiar guidance of the 
Holy Spirit under which they were placed, 
464—difference between the inspiration of 
the apostles and fanaticism, 464. 

Arooro\or, certain officers of the temple, 184. 

Arabs, custom of the, to wash the feet of 
strangers, after having welcomed them, 422. 

Agaye, explained, 89. 

Archelaus, deposition of, 402. - 

Apxuovvaywyos, an officer of the synagogue; de- 
scribed, 50,.103. 

Aoyovres, explained, 242. 

Apyosy Noyes, explained, 136. 

Arians, the emperors and kings of that sect 
were'the first to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their opponents, 148. 

Aristotle, his ethics quoted, 266. 

Adore ere\evtysev, explained, 104. 

Asaph, the seer, account of a psalm which 
bears his name, 149—its reference to the 

- Christian dispensation, 149—in what respect 
Asaph was a type of Christ, 149. 

Ascension, the trophies of his mercy and 

- power, with which Christ ascended to 
heaven, 430. : 

Assarium, a Jewish farthing, its value, 117, 
447. ny a 

Asses, the judges and kings of Israel ‘anci- 
ently rode upon them, 215—horses forbidden 
to the Jews, and why, 215—the reason why 
our. Lord entered Jerusalem on an ass, 215 
—the conduct of Solomon, who introduced 
horses,’ 215—the character of the man 
whose ass Christ borrowed probably not un: 
known to him, 215—-why both an ass and a 
colt are mentioned by Zechariah, im his pro- 
phecy relating to this event, 216--the ques- 
tion, whether our Lord rode by turns on the 
ass and on the colt, or only upon the latter, 

- noticed, 217—the- phrase, ‘*On which never 
man sat,” considered, 357. 

Athanasius, his testimony to the authenticity 
and genuineness of St. Luke’s Gospel, 374. 


Athens, the law of restitution rigidly enforced | 


in that city, 68—punishment inflicted by 
the Athenians on those who’ should swear 
falsely, 305. 

Atonement, the doctrine of, the foundation 
and top stone of the Christian system, 213 
—nature of that atonement made by Christ 
for man, 213—the notion, that the sacrifice 

‘ of Christ was intended only as a price to re- 
deem the sacrifices of the law, considered 
and refuted, 214—the blood of the covenant. 
especially alluded to in the memorable pro- 
phecy of Zechariah, 217-«the doctrine 
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of atonement held by the patriarchs and 
prophets of old, 428—the objection brought 
against this doctrine, that God is implacable, 
refuted, 493—the atonement perfectly con- 
sistent with the justice, mercy, and love of 
God, 493. . 

Avarice, a peculiar feature in the character of 
false teachers, 88—especially in that of Judas 
the traitor, 273. in 

Augustine, quoted, on the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon Christ, 43—his remarks on 
Psalm xxxii, 69—-on resembling God in the 
perfection of love, 70—on the parable of the 
wheat and the tares, 147. ; 

Avdn, described, 270, 292, 295, 

Av\nrat, described, 104. ‘ 

Atos, explained, 226. 


Baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire, 40—su- 
periority of the baptism of Christ over that 
of John, 41—the propriety of infant baptism 
considered, 199—its nature, and why it is 
administered, 200—immersion in water, a 
metaphor to express the rush of successive 
troubles, 211—in what respects James and 
John were baptized with the Saviour’s bap- 
tism, 211—to those who are capable of it, 
instruction must precede’ baptism, 318— 
nature of Christian baptism, 318—-of univer- 
sal obligation, 318—a public profession of 
faith, 318—the rite of initiation by which 
we enter the covenant of grace; and of 
which it is a sign, seal, and pledge, 318— 
Christian baptism distinct from that of John, 
and a standing testimony to the doctrine of 
the trinity, 318—the propriety and anti- 
quity of the formula used in baptism, 319— 
the formula laid down, necessary to the ad- 
ministration of Christian baptism, 319—the 
baptism of repentance, 323—baptism by im- 
mersion derives no support from the custom 
of Pharisees Washing their hands, &c, 343 
__the interest which our Lord took in little 
children bears a favourable aspect upon 
infant baptism, 350—the nature of that bap- 
tism with which our Saviour was to’ be bap- 
tized before his word could be sent as fire 
on the earth, 454—why he anxiously longed 
for its accomplishment, 455. 

Baptism of Christ, superiority of the, over that 
of John,-41—no allusion in the baptism of 
Christ to the entrance of the Levitical 
priests into their office, 43. , 

Baptism of John, the absurdity of the’ suppo- 
sition that it was administered by immersion, 
37—meaning of the phrase, ‘baptized in 
Jordan,” 37, 40—the peculiar character of 
that baptism which John administered, 39, 
40, 318, 323—was not an ordinance through 
which the Holy Ghost descendéd upon 
Christ, 43. y 

Barabbas, his name and character, 302—the 
populace did not clamour for his deliverance 
until persuaded by the sanhedrim, 302. 

Barbarians, who were anciently. termed, 465. 

Barrenneéss, the reason why it was a reproach 
among Jewish women, 383. 

Bacavtorat, explained, 195. 

BacaviGer; explained, 93. 
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Basil, quoted, on the manner in which Christ 
declared the law, 63. me 

Baskets, being found in the desert accounted 
for, 156—the kind of baskets in use among 
the Jews, 156, 166. ’ 

Barradoyew, explained, 73, 

Baxter, Richard, on the importance of a single 
eye, 80—on taking up the cross, 176—on 
the difference between faith and’ presump- 
tion, 183—on thé cure of Bartimeus, 214— 
on the power of faith, 220—on the unprofita- 
ble servant, 265-—-on unnecessary care, 439. 

Bed, as used by the sick who were brought to 


_. Christ, described, 100. 


.: 


_ Beelzebub, bisoyy of the name, 115—the com- 


iy 


mon reading corrected, 115. 

Bypa, described, 303. ” 

Benevolence, a positive virtue of the religion 
of Christ, 68—inculcated in the parable of. 
the good Samaritan, 436—a rigorous ex- 


action of our rights, so as to forget the | 


claims of benevolence and mercy, will 
expose us to the exact justice of God, 195. 

Bethany, where situated, 215, 437—the reason 
why our Lord retired thither on the evening 
ef the day in which he cleansed the temple, 

20. 

Bethlehem, its situation, 26—the train of cir- 
cumstances which led to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the birth of Christ at. this 
place, 28—accomplishment of Micah’s pro- 
phecy to this effect, 29—the paucity of ac- 
commodation for travellers in this city, 393 
—and its celebrity for pasturage, 393. 

Bethphage, where situated, 215—from whence 
its name was derived, 220. 

Bethsaida, its situation, privileges, and guilt, 
125—in what the wickedness of this. city 
consisted, 125—why the guilt was more ag- 
gravated than that of Nineveh, 126, 

Bewray, an old English word, explained, 297. 

Binding and loosing, a Jewish phrase for de- 
claring what was lawfuland unlawful, 173— 
illustrated by quotations from rabbinical 
writings, 173—the phrase has reference to 
things, and not to persons, 192. 

Blasphemy, in what respect this word was 
applied -by the Jews. to our Lord, 100 
—hblasphemy, when applied to men, what, 
134, 163—when considered as a crime 
against the Divine Majesty, 134, 163—the 
punishment inflicted upon blasphemers by 

~ the Jewish law, 293, 294—nature of that 


blasphemy with which our Saviour -was | 


charged before the sanhedrim, 294—a cus- 
tom of the Jews, on hearing blasphemy, 
294—hblasphemy defined, a light and irreye-. 
rent speaking of God 484. 

Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, described, 
134—in what the amazing guilt of this crime 
consisted, as committed by the Pharisees, 
134—why it is termed a sin against the Holy 
Ghost, 134—its awful punishment, as ad- 
mitting of no palliation, 185—the opinion 
that this crime consists in the rejection of 
the Gospel after the Holy Ghost had been shed 
forth in his miraculous gifts, refuted, 135—the 
question, how far others, beside the Phari- 
sees, could be guilty of this offence consi- 
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‘dered, 135—remarks on the irremissibility o 

_this sin, 135—the practical benefits resulting 
from. this exception which God has made 
from the mercies of the Gospel, 135.0 

Bierw, explained, 333, i 

Bless, the term explained, when applied. by 
man to, those who eurse him, 69—by our 
Saviour to God in the miracle of the loaves, 
156—in what respect the Virgin Mary is 
said to be blessed, 387. 

Blessing, a devotional form of, used by the 
Jews, before andafter meals, 156—this pious 
and becoming custom sanctioned by our 
Lord, 156—nature of the blessing pro- 
nounced by ‘prophets and holy men upon 

_ others, 198—remarks of the rabbins on the 
blessing -used at. meals, 279—the blessin 
uttered by our Lordat the celebration of the 
eucharist, 279—that pronounced by the 
priest in dismissing the congregation, 382. 

Blood, how the blood of Christ constituted the 
redemption price of the world, 213, 493~— 
the phrase, ‘The blood of thy covenant,” 
in Zechariah’s prophecy, referred to the 
atonement of Christ, 217—absolutely neceés- 
sary that the blood of Christ be shed, ‘in 
order to his becoming a sacrifice for sin, 
281—the phrase, ‘The blood of the New 
Testament,” explained, 281—the bloody 
sweat of our Lord in his agony in the gar- 
den, 286—the form of denunciation, ‘* His 
blood be upon. us,” explained, 305, 

Boanerges, sons of thunder, a term a lied to 
James and John, not because of their cha- 
racter or manner of preaching, but on ac- 
count of the truth which they declared, 331. 

Bolton, his remark on the. promise of a. hun- 
dred fold, 355. Ves 

Books, ancient, deseribed, 406, 407—the phrase, 
‘* Book of life,” explained, 434. 

Bosom of Abraham, the phrase explained, 94 
—the expression, ‘‘ Shall men give into your 
bosom,” what it means, 418. 

Bottles of the east, 103—eastern method -of 
stopping bottles which contain essences, 
271. 

Box of alabaster, described, 271—what 
meant by breaking it, 271. : 
Bread, a term used by the Jews to denote all 

the necessaries. of life, 77—form of the 


loaves of bread in use among the Jews, 156— 


the phrase, ‘‘breaking of bread,” explained, 
156, 279—kind of bread used by our Lord 
at the institution of the eucharist, 278 
=—nothing in the act of breaking the bread 
symbolical or peculiar to that institution, 
279—bread an emblem, and only an emblem, 
of the real body of Christ, 279. 
Boegos, explained, 198, : 
Brethren of Christ, who they are supposed to 
have been, 140—the term “ brethren” is not 
to be confined to poor and destitute Chris- 
tians, or to Christians generally, ‘it exte nds 
to all mankind, 269. ¥ i! nae ae 
Broken-hearted, described, 407—the tender 
sympathy of Christ with such, 407. 
Bowars, explained, 78. D 
Brother, meaning of the term as used by our 
Lord, 63—how understood by the Jews, 63. 
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Biprie, Sir Thomas, his testimony concern. 
‘ing the growth of the mustard tree, 148. 
kingham, his travels in Palestine, 141. 
dens, nature of those which the Pharisees 
Jaid upon the people, 128. — 
Burning alive, an eastern punishment, 151. 
Burying places, among the Jews, 242—the 
phrase, ‘‘ graves that appear not,” explained, 
242—why the righteousness of the Phari- 
sees js compared to whited sepulchres, 242— 
painted sepulc described, 242—examples 
of the Jews paying extraordinary honours 
to the tombs of the prophets, given, 242. 
Butter, as mentioned in the Scriptures, de- 
scribed, 24. 
Buxtorf, on the phrase, ‘It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle,” 
quoted, 203. 


73, explained, 160. 2 

Cesar Augustus, his decree for enrolling the 
country of Judea, 28, 392—nature of that 
taxation, and various conjectures respecting 
it, 392. ' : 

Cesarea Philippi, account of, 168—the num- 
ber of soldiers ‘stationed there, 305. 
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Caiaphas, an account of, 270—assembly of the 

» priests and elders in his palace to plot the de- 
struction of our Lord, noticed, 273—Christ 
conveyed hither from the house of Annas, 
~where the sanhedrim were assembled, 292. 

Called, meaning of the phrase, ‘‘the called,” 
462—the phrase, “Many are’ called, but 
few chosen,” explained, 209, 228—the actual 
salvation of men not the necessary result of 
being called, 209—how the term, ‘ the 
called,” was brought into: the common theo- 
logical language of the Church, 462. 

Calvary, the name is of the same import as 
Golgotha, 306. 

Calvin, John, quoted, on the abrogation of the 
ceremonial law, 180—on that faith which is 
one of the weightier matters of the law, 
241. 

€amel, a coarse garment of camel’s hair com- 
mon in the east, 37—the proverbial and hy- 
perbolical expression, “It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle,” 
considered, 203—an absurd observation of 
Harmer on this phrase, 203. 

Campbell, quoted, onthe reality of those cases 
of demoniacal possession mentioned by the 
inspired writers, 52—his criticisms on Matt. 
iii, 16, and vii, 3; noticed, 43, 83—-on the 
charge given to the blind men, when restored 
to sight, 105—his distinction between a pa- 
rable and apologue, 141—on the command. 
ments of men, 161—on Elias coming to 
restore all things, 18l1—on the question 
whether our Lord ate the passover before he 
suffered, 275—on the ministry of John the 
Baptist, 381. 

Canaan, woman of, why so called, her strong 
faith, and the trials to which it was put, 163— 
the triumph of charitable feeling toward a 
Canaanite over the Jewish prejudices of the 
disciples, 164—her apparent rejection by our 
Lord, 164—her perseverance, affection, im- 
portunity, humility, and success, 164—rea- | 
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sons why her faith was subjected to so severe 
a trial, 165. $ 

Capernaum, where situated, and why called b 
Christ his own city, 19. Hifecracetien OF 
Christ with this city, stated, 99—reason of 
the charge which was given to the blind men 
who were restored to sight in this city, 105 
—the peculiar privileges with which this city 
was favoured, 126—the awful doom de- 
nounced against it by our Lord, 126—why 
more miracles were wrought here than at 
Nazareth, 408—a great thoroughfare through 
this city to Jerusalem, 427. 

Care, anxious, dangerous and sinful, 80— 
altogether useless, 81—the care of God over 
all his works, 447, : 

Celibacy, the popish doctrine of, not founded 
on Scripture, 95—under what circumstances 
it was commended by our Lord, 198. 

Censoriousness, the nature and evil of, 83—it 
is not enough that we see clearly the mote 
in the eye, we must also see clearly how to 
east it out, 84. 

Census, aterm used for the enumeration of the 
people, and the capitation tax imposed on 
the Roman provinces, 228. 

Centurion, a Roman officer, his authority 
stated, 98—character of him who is men- 
tioned by St. Matthew, 93, 419—his singular 
and approved faith, 93—testimony of the 
centurion at the crucifixion to the innocency 
of Christ, 312. - 

Cestius Gallus, prefect of Syria, 251. 

XaXkos, explained, 361. 

Charger, the, on which the head of John the 
Baptist was demanded, described, 154. 

Chariots of war forbidden to be used by the 
Jews, 215. ti 

Chazan, one of the ministers of the synagogue, 
406, ; ; 

Chief priests, what persons were included 
under this term, 28, 174—one of the three 
orders who composed the sanhedrim, 174. 

Children, the holiness of pious ancestors will 
not supersede the personal regeneration of 
their children, 39—in their education atten- 
tion should be paid to circumstances, habit, 
&c, 103—children of wisdom, who they are, 
125—motives to maintain a conduct con- 
sistent with this designation, 125—in what 
respect disciples are to become as children 
befofe they can enter the kingdom of hea- 
ven, 186, 350—the metaphor of a child em. 
ployed to denote the humility of real 
disciples, 190—the notion that the children 
who were brought to Christ, were to be 
healed of some infirmity, refuted, 199—the 
salvation of little children, stated and proyed, 
191, 199—the phrase, ‘‘ Of such isthe king- 
dom of heaven,” explained, 199—why the 
children’ who were brought to Christ were 
not baptized, 199—Matthew’s quotation 
from the Psalms, when referring to the 
songs of the children in the temple, illus- 
trated, 219—their praises typical of the dis- 
ciples making the praises of the glory of 
God in the redemption of the world to fill 
the whole earth, 219—the sufferings of 
helpless children and females during the in. 
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yasion of Judea, 251—the interest which 
our Lord took in children bears a favourable 
aspect upon infant baptism, 350—the reason 
why the Jewish women were anxious for a 
numerous offspring of children, 383—boys 
received their names at circumcision, girls at 


the time in which they were weaned, 389— | 


when Jewish children came under the yoke of 
‘the law, 400—the practice of the Jews, who, 
at an early perigd-accustomed their children 
to religious obseryances, appiauded, 400. | 
Xirwv, explained, 68, 110. 
Xopros, explained, 82. Bs 
Xody, explained, 306. 
Xwea, explained, 449. Bag 
Chorazin, its situation, privileges, and guilt, 
125—in what its wickedness consisted, 125, 
126—why greater in moral turpitude than 
Nineveh, 126. 
Xwpew, explained, 198, 5 
Christianity, the folly of asking for different 
and stronger evidence of the truth of, than 
that already vouchsafed, 47—Christianity 
maintained, exemplified; and diffused, de- 
signed for the illumination and salvation of 
all mankind, 58—requires positive as well as 
negative virtues, 68—precepts of the reli- 
gion of Christ stated, 69—Christianity con- 
trasted with paganism in the publicity given 
to its doctrines, 84—its general truths to be 
fully declared, 84, 116—under what restric- 
tions the deep things of God are to be made 
known, 84—illustrated, by the difference 
which is discovered in Paul’s discourses, at 
Athens and in his epistles to the Greek 
Churches, 84—in the religion of Christ men 
are influenced not by passion but principle, 
112—Christianity a perfect dispensation of 
moral duty, 192—character of the religion 
of Christ, and of the enmity manifested 
against it, 249—the hallowing nature and 
_ practical influence of Christianity, 266— 
three great ends to be accomplished by the 
Christian religion, 268—important results 
to Christianity from our Saviour having been 
ut to death, not privately, but publicly, 270 
—as there is a common Christianity, so there 
isa commoy cause among Christians, and he 
who promotes it is on the side of Christ, 351 
—Christianity, as a. revelation, not perfected 
until ‘‘ fire was sent on the earth,” 455—the 
fact established, that Christianity was the sub- 
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ject of ancient prophetic promise, a conyinc- |. 


‘ing and cogent argument to Jew and Gentile, 
460—does not stand on the same ground as 
a system of human opinion and man’s wis- 
dom, 461—the scrutiny to which. Chris- 
tianity would be subject in the city of Rome, 
465. 

Christians, their character and influence repre- 
sented, 58—those who have lost the vital 
influence of piety, represented by salt which 
has lost its savour, 58—the sin and danger of 
being useless to mankind, 58—Christians 
are the light of the world, 58—ate public as 
well as private characters, and are to com. 
municate as well as to receive, 59—are to ma- 
nifest sincerity in all verbal communications, 
67—not. to revenge injures received on ac- 
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count of their religious profession, 67—to 
exhibit positive as well as negative virtues, 
68—to observe the form of external ciyijlity 
and, courtesy, 70—the difficulties. and dan- 
gers of a Christian’s life, 87—they have an 
equal right to claim the aid of the Holy 
Ghost in seasons of difficulty, with the apos- 
tles, 113—qualifications essentially neces- 
sary for entering the kingdom of God, 186. 
—those who receive the apostles’ testimony 
and the ministers of the word as children, 
receive Christ, 187—are objects of the 
‘Saviour’s peculiar love, 190—benefits flow- 
ing to those who forsake all for Christ, 206 
—those who are most complaisant to the 
truth are’ generally the farthest. from the 
kingdom of God, 222—the exclusive privi- 
lege of the Christian to be untroubled in 
troublous times, 248—were signally delivered 
from the calamities of the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, 249, 251, 256—the difficulty but not 
impossibility of seducing Christians from 
the truth, 252—the duty of preparing for 
fature danger and trials of grace, and the 
foolishness of an opposite line of conduct, 
260—the necessity of deep, personal, and 
persevering piety, inculcated. in the parable 
of the talents, 263—every Christian has at 
least one talent to employ for the goad of 
others, 263—not abusing the talent is not 
sufficient, it must be used, 263—the great 
gpod which faithful Christians are capable 
of accomplishing, 264—a declension of re- 
ligion may invariably be attributed to the 
slothfulness of professed Christians, 264— 
the conduct of unprofitable Christians, con- 
demned, 265-—injuries received forthe sake of 
religion, not to be repelled by retaliatiye vio- 
lence, 290-—the usefulness of Christians im; 
plied in our Lord forbidding the man out of 
whom a legion of devils were cast to ac- 
company him, 337—the folly and sin of 
prohibiting others from doing good, whose 
order and manner of calling may be different 
from ours, 35l—the nature of that instruc. 
tion with which the early Christians were 
favoured, 378—the perfection which Christ 
enjoined on his disciples, 418—in what re- 
spect the spiritual Israel are said to have 
their names written in heayen, 434—this 
phrase has no reference to predestination or 
election to eternal life, 434—how Christians 
may ayoid the corrupting leaven of the Pha- 
risees, 447—their public recognition at the 
second coming of Christ, 448—motives to 
trust in Providence, 451—constant prepara- 
tion for’the coming of Christ, powerfully 
inculeated, 452—the Christians having all 
things common, peculiar to the Church at 
Jerusalem, and for a limited time, 452— 
Christians not the servants or slaves of 
Christ in the common meaning of the word 
slavery, 459—the interesting relation in 
which every Christian stands to God, 462— 
the terms, ‘beloved of God,” &c, not ap- 
plied to the Christians in the same sense as 
applicable to the Jews of old, 462. 
Chrysostom, quoted, on the credibility of the 
Gospels, 8—on the parable of the wheat and 
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fares, 147—on the foreknowledge of God, 
277-—his observation on the style of Mark 
and Luke, 375. , 

hurch, the field where the good seed of the 
kingdom is to be sown, 146—want of piety 
and attention to discipline tend to its cor- 
ruption, 146—the opinion, that the parable 
of the wheat and tares was delivered against 
carrying discipline too far in the Church, 
considered and refuted, 147—possesses . its 
own legitimate power to reprove and separate 
‘offenders from its-communion, 147—this 
power, though early exercised, “was not 
always tempered with mercy, 147—when 
the Church was connected with the state, her 
ministers became the advocates of civil co- 
ercion in religious affairs, 147—progress of 
persecuting edicts in the Church, 148—to 
separate men from the Church to be punished 
is the work of Christ alone, 147—the intro- 
duction of ceremonial and superstitious ob- 
éervances in the Church with the loss of sim- 
plicity, induced pride, hypocrisy, bigotry, 
with loss of power and communion with 
God, 161—roots of error must be plucked 
up, not by coercion and violence, but by 
faithful and unsparing refutation, 162—in 
what respect Peter, as the representative of 
the apostles, is the rock upon which the 
Church is built, 171—meaning of the term 
Church,171—who constitute the true Chureh, 
172—her security from extinction, by the 
ravages of death or the counsels of Satan, 
172—what forms the “universal Church of 
Christ, 192—greatrules of Church discipline 
laid down by our Lord, 192—authority in 
the Church obtained by moral influence, 213 
~how Christ is the foundation and corner 
stone of the Church, 223—the doors of the 
Church should be open to all who accept the 
Gospel invitation, 226—the Church will not 
be entirely purged from formalists and pre- 
tenders until the day of judgment, 227—her 
danger from the licentious conduct of pro- 
fessors, 250—union of Christ with his 
Church, represented under the figure of 
marriage 260—eompuleion or persecution 
to repel the enemies of the Saviour, or to 
increase the number of his adherents, depre- 
cated, 290—baptism, the rite. of initiation 
into the Church, 291—Christians having all 
things common was peculiar to the Ckurch 
at Jerusalem, and only for a limited’ time, 
452—the interesting relation in which the 
‘true Church stands to’God, 462—the distin- 
guishing features in the constitution of the 
Jewish and Christian Church, 462—differ- 
ence between the visible and the invisible 
Church, 462—the character of the Church, 
as contemplated by the apostles in their 
epistles, 462. 
by him to the word 
“regeneration,” 204. 


Circumcision, boys received their names at 


their circumcision, 389—why our Lord sub. 
mitted to this rite, 396—was regarded by the 
Jews as a pledge of their salvation, 484— 
the term used by St. Paul to denote that co- 
yenant relation of which it was a sign, 484 


Cock, 


Coin. 
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—the phrase, ‘*the circumcision,” explained, 
484—corporal circumcision unprofitable, if 
spiritual circumcision were not experienced, 


‘A85—in what spiritual circumcision con- 


sists, 485—the great object contemplated in 
the institution of this rite, 485—its moral 
obligation, 485. 


City, the narrow and wide gate of a, a meta- 


phor applied to the doctrines, principles, 
and duties enjoined by our Lord, 87, ~ 


Civil government, in the regular exercise of 


acknowledged dominion, should be main- 
tained by the tribute of the people, 229— 
none should take the benefits of govern- 
ment, without giving back the dues thereof, 
230—a civil ruler has no right to interfere 
in those things which belong exclusively to 
Almighty God, 230—governments must be 
upheld by tribute, 403—why Christ declined 
arbitrating in civil causes, 448. 


Claudia Procula, the wife of Pilate, 303—the 


fact of her having obtained permission to 
attend her husband inthe province, is proof 
of the veracity of the evangelist, 303—an- 
cient and modern opinions’ respecting her 
dream, 303—many of which are intended to 
banish every thing supernatural connected 
with it, 303—her dream not to be accounted 
for on natural principles, 303—the probabi- 
lity that she was ignorant of the person, 
character, and circumstances of our Lord, 
303—the supernatural character of the 
dream, and the design of God in ordering it, 
303. : 


Clement of Alexandria, a saying of, 97—his 


testimony to the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of St. Luke’s Gospel, 374. 


Clothes, vending of, a custom among the Jews 


on hearing blasphemy, 294—was followed 
by Caiaphas at the examination of our Lord, 
994—the linen cloth in which the body of 
our Lord was wrapped, described, 314. 

crowing of the, in what sense this term 
was used among the Jews, 285, 364—an ap- 
parent discrepancy between the evangelists 
respecting the crowing of the cock, recon- 
ciled, 285—this species of fowl found within 
the walls of Jerusalem, accounted for, 285. 
Where the coin of a king is current, 
the inhabitants acknowledge the govern- 


\ ment of that king, 230. 
‘Coming 


of Christ, the sense in which this 
phrase was understood by the disciples, 247 
~ a three-fold use of this phrase employed by 
our Lord, 247—compared to the lightning, 
and why, 253—the second coming will not be 
in humility, but in glory, 267—nature of that 
acknowledgment which ‘will be vouchsafed 
unto his people on that day, 448, 


Commandments, the obligation of man to 


obey the moral law, 61—the conflicting opi- 
nions of the Jews respecting which is the 
the greatest commandment, 233—our Lord’s 
description of the first and greatest com- 
mandment, 233—why the second is like, 
but not equal to, the first, 234—in what 
respect the law and the prophets hang on 


these, 234. 


Commandments of men, what is meant Dy, 
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161—when taught instead of the truth are 

vain, unprofitable, and hurtful, 161. — ve 
Commodus, the emperor, 154, } f 
Compass. ‘Ye compass sea and land,” a 

proverbial expression, explained, 239, 

Confess Christ, Scripture meaning of the term, 

118—what it includes, 447, . : 

Confession of sins was not made to John the 
‘Baptist, but unto God, 38—not an audible, 
but tacit, acknowledgment of guilt, as in the 
days of Ezra and Nehemiah, 38—the, im- 
mense multitudes who flocked to the bap- 
tism prevented an individual and particular 
. confession, 38. { 

Confidence. The self confident are resolutely 
proof against the cautions of wisdom, 285. 

Consolation of Israel, one of the titles of the 
Messiah among the Jews, 396. 

Consubstantiation, its meaning and absurdity, 
stated, 279, 280. ; 

Contentious, character of the, described, 479, 

Conversion, new Testament definition of the 
term, 144—nature and necessity of, 186, 

Corban, what, and how used among the Jews, 
160—rapacity and. impiety of the Pharisees 
connected with Corban, exposed, 160. 

Corn, plucking the ears of, a lawful act, 129— 
hypocrisy of the Jews, who objected to this 
act because it was on the Sabbath day, 129. 

Covenant, new, an appropriate description 

of Christianity, 5—to be preferred to the 

term ‘ testament,” 6—the phrase “blood 

of the New Testament,” explained, 281— 

why the Christian dispensation is termed “a 

covenant,” and ‘the 1:2w covenant,” 281— 

what promised by the. Most High, and what 

required of man, in this covenant, 282./ 

Covetousness, described by our Lord, 449—its 
dangerous consequences, 449—why it ought 
to be guarded against, 449—a description of 
a coyetous, though rich man, 449. 

Couriers, authority exercised by those em. 
ployed by the state in the east, 68, 

43) explained, 213.. 

Crocodile, worship of, in Egypt, 472. 

Cross, a\)Roman punishment, 119, 294—the 
cross was borne by malefactors, previous to 
their crucifixion, 119, 306—the idea of Gro- 
tius, that the phrase, ‘‘ take up the cross,” is 
from the Persians, who used that punish- 
ment, 119—used by our Lord in prophetic re- 
ference to his own death, 119—the cross, a 
figurative expression for sufferings, 119, 176 
-—Baxter quoted on taking up the cross, 176 
—crucifixion one of the most ignominious 
and cruel of deaths, 307. 

Cup, an ancient custom -respecting the cups 
used at entertainments, 211—metaphorically 
employed for that portion of good or evil 
which befalls men in life, 211, 287—the 
poisoned cup given to malefactors, 211—in 
what respects James andJohn drank of the 
Saviour’s cup, 211—the cups used by the 
Jews at the celebration of the passover, 281 
—employed by our Lord inthe institution of 
the eucharist, 281—withholding the cup in 
this ordinance ftom the laity, as practised by 
the papal Church, a manifest corruption of 
the rite, 281—the administration of Divine 
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judgment often expressed under the figure - 
of a cup, 287—what that. cup was which our 
Lord prayed might pass from him, 287. 


Daily bread, the phrase explained, 77. 

Dancing, among the Jews, 154—that of. 
Salome, the daughter of Herodias, 154. 

Darkness, the first miracle that attended the 
crucifixion of Christ, 309—in what respects 
it was remarkable, 309—the conjecture, that 
this darkness extended over other countries 
than that of Judea, not sufficiently authenti- 
cated, 309—it was designedly and strikingly 
emblematical, 309. yf" 

David, Son of, a common title of the Messiah 
among the Jews, 214—compared -to the 
stone rejected by the builders, which be- 
came the head of the corner, 223—a typical 
character, 384—the dominion which he ac- 
quired was typical of the universal dominion 
of the Messiah, 384—David’s acknowledg- 
ment. of the righteousness of God in his 
own. punishment, 486. 

Daughter, meaning of the term as used by the 
Hebrews, 19—a rule among the Jews, re- 
specting the age ‘of, 104—girls received their 
names at the time in which they were 
weaned, 389. : 

Day, the Jewish custom of reckoning a, 
304, 313, 366—the day of preparation, 314, 

Dayspring, the phrase, ‘“‘dayspring from on 
high,” as applied to Christ, explained, 390, 

De injuriis, the Roman law, 65. , 

Death, the Hebrew phrase, “taste of death,” 
explained, 177—‘‘ shadow of .death,” ex- 
plained, 391—death a departure into an- 
other state of existence, 428—the phrase, 
‘* to accomplish his death,” peculiar only to 
Christ, 428—death personified and spoken 
of as requiring back a loan, 450. 

Debtors, when. insolvent, how treated by the 
ancients, 194, 

Decapolis, where situated, 52. 

Decision OF character, strongly enforced by 
our Lord, 80—its importance illustrated by 
our state of absolute servitude, and the mas. 
ters who claim our services being of entirely 
opposite characters, 80. ; 

Demoniacal possession, described, 51—that 
theory which resolves all such into mad- 
ness, 51—testimony of Campbell to the 
reality of demoniaeal influence, 52—the 
notion that these instances of possession were 

. bodily diseases refyted, 95, 99, 105, 1O8— 
some demoniacs are possessed with one evil 
spirit, others with more, 139—the question, 
why we do not behold more instances of de. 
moniacal possession in the present day, an. 
swered, 336, 

Demons, some demoniacs possessed with one 
evil spirit, others with more, 139—wretched 
beings, whose attention is occupied by objects 
of mischief, 139—the conduct of the demon. 
named Legion, 336—their number, power, 
and malignity, 336. See Drvits. 

Demophilus, a saying of, 89. 

Demosthenes, quoted, 144, 145. 

Denarius, a Roman penny, value of, 195, 206, 
229, 272, 437—description of the coin paid 
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by the Jews as tribute money, 229—value ; 


of the ointment with which Mary anointed’ 
our Lord, 272. : 

Aevdpov campor, explained, 89, 

Denial of Christ, in what it consists, 448. 

Dervises, in Persia, sounded a trumpet in 
honour of those who bestowed alms upon 
them, 71. . 

Devils, their hopeless condition often expressed 
by themselves, 324—not one ever expressed 
any hope in Christ as a Saviour, 324—a fact 
puzzling to those who hold the doctrine of 
the redemption of devils, 324—they bear 
testimony to t liness of Christ, which 
testimony Christ refused to receive, 325— 
why our Lord forbade the devils to declare 
his dignity and authority, 326. See Demons. 

Ataxovar, explained, 51. 

Atakoves, explained, 213. 

Atadoyicpot, explained, 398. 

Acavevw, explained, 383. 

Aradnkn, the New Testament or Covenant, an- 
tiquity of the term, as applied to the books 
of the Christian revelation, 5. See Covz- 
NANT. 

Adackados, explained, 238. 

Avdacko, explained, 319. 

Aurynots, explained, 377. 

Acekodar, described, 226. 

Atxatos, explained, 22. 

Atkaorns, explained, 448. 

Dinner, the early meal of the day among the 
ancients, 225—a term often used to describe 
a feast, 225. 

Avwr, explained, 490. 

Discipline, inthe government of the Church, 
no caution against carrying it too far, is 
found in the parable of the wheat and tares, 
147—this notion refuted by the conduct of 
the apostles in the moral regulation of 
churches, 147—as a parable it refers not at 
all to questions of discipline, 147—if other- 
wise, it would afford an argument, not 
against too rigid discipline, but against. dis. 
cipline of every kind, 147—great rules of 
Church discipline, laid down by our. Lord, 
192, 212—disputes among’ Christians gene- 
rally involve moral questions, and these must 
be determined by fixed rules, 192—these 
rules found in Christianity as a perfect dis- 
pensation. of moral duty, 192—as rules of 
discipline, are to be brought into the Church 
by the apostles, 193—the idea that -the 

Church is without government, would be 
contrary to the general conduct of our 
Lord, 212—the general principles on which 
the government of the Church is founded, 
212—the discipline of Christ compared with 
that of John the Baptist and the Pharisees, 
as superior as old wine is to that which is 
new, 414, 

Dispensations, successive, noticed, at the close 
of which the Christian dispensation was to 
commence, 324. 

Divinity of Christ, implied in the name Em- 
manuel, 25—in the authoritative manner in 
which he published the law, 63, 91—was 
asserted when Christ declared himself the 
future Judge of the world, 90—was acknow- 
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ledged by the centurion, in his reason why 

Christ need not enter his house to heal his 
servant, 94—displayed in the forgiveness 
of sins, 100—and in raising the dead to life, 
105—was recognized by Malachi, when pre- 
dicting the Messenger and the Lord of the 
temple, 122—asserted by our Lord, when he 

said, that he was greater than the temple 
and the Sabbath day, 130, 329—conspicuous, 
when the wind and the waves obeyed his 
voice, 158—declared by Christ himself, 
when he stated the reason why he was 
exempt from paying the temple tribute money, 
184—and in the miracle worked on this: oc- 
casion, 185—Christ did not diselaim divinity, 
when he reproved the young man for apply- 
ing to him the epithet, “ good Master,” 200 
—was established by our Lord when he 
convicted the Pharisees of being ignorant of 
the Scripture character of the Messiah, 234, 
235—he styles himself, the man, Jehovah’s 
fellow, 285—his divinity was manifested in 
the resurrection. of the bodies of the saints 
which followed his own resurrection, 312— 
in his discovery of the inward reasonings of 
the scribes, 327—was implied in the nature 
and extent of that salvation which he came 
among men to procure and proclaim, 394— 
was acknowledged by Peter, after the mira- 
culous draught of fishes, 412. 

Aw)Gew, explained, 241. : 

Divorce, the law of Jewish divorces, 22, 66, 
196—the interpretation of this law by the 
Jewish schools, and by our Lord, 66, 196— 
when divorce was allowed by Christ, 66, 
197—the licentious proceedings of the Jews 
on this subject, 196—the law of Moses 
neither commanded nor encouraged divorce, 
197—what Moses actually did command on 
this topic, and why, 197. 

Aoyny, explained, 413. 

Doddridge, his conjecture on the mote and 
beam, 84—his criticism on the evil thoughts 
proceeding out of the heart, 163. 

Dogs, unclean animals, 84—a common term 
of contempt, applied to every Gentile by the 
Jews, 164. 

Aoxos, explained, 83. 

Donaria, described, 240. 

Doves, in great demand at the feast of the 
passover, and constituted part of the mer. 
chandise of the temple, 218. 

Aovdos, explained, 213, 459, See Servant. 


Drachina, described, 184—didrachma, whet 


184, 

Dreams, a mode of prophetic inspiration, 22— 
the abuse of dreams a fruitful source of su- 
perstition, 22—the prophetic dreams of 
Scripture, not common, but supernatural, 
22—and in the present day sometimes. em- 
ployed to warn the wicked and direct the 
good, 22—dreams often produced by Divine 
agency, and why, 303—the dream of Pilate’s 
wife, 303. See Craupra Procuna. 

Drowning, a punishment used in the east, 187 
—the millstone about the neck, a fit emblem 
of utter destruction, 187. 

Dust, shaking off the dust from the feet, why 
practised by the Jews, 111—significancy of 
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the act as performed by the -apostles at the 
command of Christ, 111. : 


Eagles, the Jewish proverb, ‘‘ Wherever the 
carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together,” explained, 253. : , 

Earth, the phrase, ‘‘ heart of the earth,” ex- 
plained, 137—often means in Scripture the 
land of Judea, 54—in what respects the meek 
are said to inherit the earth, 54. - 

Earthquake, antecedent to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, mentioned by Josephus and Gro- 
tius, 248—the third miracle which attended 
the crucifixion of our Lord, 311—the testi- 
mony of travellers to thé marks of an ex- 
traordinary convulsion in the rocks near the 
site of the crucifixion, 311—the symbolical 
import of this earthquake, 311—remarks 
on the earthquake which accompanied the 
-resurrection of Christ, 316. 

East, observations on the ¢ustom of illustrating 
Scripture from the manners of the, 71—the 
time of day in which journeys were under- 
taken, 440, See Pauestine. 

Eve, explained, 266. : 

Eyvdva;\ described, 136—how used by classic 

- authors, 39. ‘ 

Hyepay, explained, 298. 

Kyyivev, evr, explained, Z14, 

Evky, explained, 63. ; 

ExxAnota, explained, 171. 

ExOapBeobar, explained, 286. 

Elders of the Jews, who they were 159, 174 
—the schools of Hillel and Schammai, 159 
—the traditions of the elders, what they 
were, 159—a deputation of the elders and 
chief priests wait-upon Christ to interrogate 
him, 221—the awkward dilemma in which 
they were placed by our Lord, 221. 

Elect, a term applied to the Christian Jews by 
our Lord, 252—the phrase, ‘‘If it were pos- 
sible, deceive the very elect,” considered, 
252—the elect shall rise first in the general 
resurrection, 448. : 

Election, personal, which is conditional, not 
to be. confounded with election, to office in 
the Church, which, in its nature, is uncon- 
ditional, 331—not ‘implied, in any degree, 
in the phrase, ‘‘ names written in heaven,” 
434, 

Flijah,, his resemblance to John the Baptist, 
124—his appearance on the mount of trans- 
figuration, 178—why Elias and Moses ap- 

‘ peared, on the mount, 180—an. ancient 
tradition, among the Jews that Moses and 
Elias should appear in the days of the Mes- 
siah, 178—conjecture respecting the probable 
origin of this tradition, 179—the Elijah 
spoken of by Malachi was John the Baptist, 
181—in what respect he has first come and 
restored all things, 181—mistake of the 
spectators at the crucifixion, who supposed 
our Lord called for Elias, accounted for, 
309—Elijah calling down fire from heaven 
on the captains and their fifties, considered, 
431—no parallel between their case and the 
inhospitable conduct of the Samaritans, 431. 

Heia, explained, 81. : 

Elizabeth, account of, 379—her relationship to 
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the mother of Jesus, 379—her exemplary 
piety, 379—her conception indicated the 
special interposition of God, 379—the fact 
that she was full of the Holy Ghost, proved, 
387. 

EpPdepare, explained, 81. 

Emmanuel; not a proper name, but one of de- 
scription, 25—in which the Divinity of Christ 

. is plainly implied, 25—denotes the union of 
the Divine with the human nature, 25—ob- 
jections of the Socinians to this doctrine, 
26—a. mystery which was not doctrinally 
declared at first, but left to be inferred from 
the actions of our Lord, 26. 

Evdupa yapov, explained, Bil 

«« Endureth to the end,” meaning of this phrase,” 
114. ; 

Enemy, hatred to an, no where enjoined 
in the law of Moses, 68—how this ex- 
pression became common among the Jews, 
69—the original command to hate certain 
idolatrous people, not in force, 69—the pre- 
cept, * Love your enemies,” explained, 69— 
a precept which is peculiar to the Christian 
dispensation, A17. 

Evoyoss explained, 294. 

Evovra, Ta; explained, A444, 

Evra\pata, explained, 161—Campbell’s opinion, 
noticed, 161. : 

Evragiagerr, explained, 272. 

Enavayays, explained, 411. 

Ereyeionoay, explained, S78 

EgipoOn, explained, 227. 

Em Gadd, explained, 367. 

Epictetus, on celestial felicity, 94—on the im- 
mortality of the soul, 117—on the moral 
lesson derived from a premature vegetation, 
142. ; 

Entyvovres avtov; explained, 158. 

Emyvucecde, explained, 89. 

Epiphanius, on the time of eating the pass- 
over, 275. - F 

Emoxtatw, explained, 179. 

Exorara, explained, 412. 

Emrporos, explained, 298, 424. 

Emyre, explained, 82. 

Eoidos, explained, 474, 

Eodeca, explained, 479. 

Espousals, ceremony of, among the Jews, 21. 

Essenes, a party among the Jews, abstemious 
and austere, 38—lived in distinct commu- 
nities, 38—did not attend our Lord’s mi- 
nistry, 39—many afterward became Chris- 

- tians, and exceedingly corrupted the Church, 
3h 

Korwpevov, explained, 365. 

Eras, explained, 290. 

Edéoancvoev, explained, 95, 

Ruayyedtov, explained, 6. 

Evangelist, why this name was given to the 
four inspired historians of our Lord, 6—the 
reason why they do not give a full account 
of every circumstance of the life of Christ, 
7—the agreement between the first three 
evangelists defended against the insinua- 
tions of Marsh and the German critics, 14, 
16—an apparent discrepancy between Mat- 
thew and Luke on the dispute among the 
disciples, reconciled, 185—the fidelity with 
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which they describe their own defects Extreme unction, the papistical practice of, 
strong proof of credibility, 185—a discre-| destitute of all Scriptural ay ake 340— 


pancy between Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
reconciled, 214—another between Matthew, 


when administered by them, 340—the dif- 
ference between this ceremony and the 


Mark, and John, respecting the time of the anointing the sick practised by the apostles, 
anointing of our Lord, 271—another be- 340... } 


tween the same, concerning the time in 
which Peter denied our Lord, 296—the 


Eye, asingle eye, described, 79—an evil eye, 
a Hebrew expression for envy, 79, 207—a 


_ dream of Pilate’s wife, proof of the veracity good eye, denoting liberality, mentioned, 


of Matthew, 303—discrepancy between Mat- | 


thew and Mark respecting the colour of the 


robe put on Christ, reconciled, 305—another 


79, 207—putting, out the eyes, an eastern 
punishment, 407. 


between Matthew and Luke on the malefac- | Face, the phrase, ‘‘ behdld the face of my Fa- 
tors reviling our Lord, reconciled, 308—no ther,” denotes the immediate. presence of 
discrepancy in. the account which Matthew God, 189—* steadfasily set his face,” a He. 


and Luke give of the temptation of Christ, 


braism, signifying firm and resolved purpose, 


406—the apparent contradiction in the 430, } ; 
record of Matthew and Luke in the healing Faith, nature of thit manifested by the 
of the centurion’s servant, reconciled, 419— centurion, 93—and by the blind men, 105— 


an important variation in the narrative of | 


the rule of proportion on which the Most 


Matthew and Luke, noticed, 440, See Mar- High acts, in grauting the prayer of faith, 


THEW, Mark, Luxe, and Joun. 


95—general description of this word as used 


Eucharist, the question whether instituted by in the New Testament, 97—the faith of the 


our Lord at the passover,’ or at a common 
supper, considered, 274—the institution of 


woman who touched the hem of the Sa- 
viour’s garment, 04, 158, 337—reason why 


the Lord’s Supper, described, 278—the period Christ tried the fiith of the blind men who 
of time when this took place, stated, 278— followed him, 105—nature of the faith which 


the blessing pronounced by our Lord at the 
celebration of the eucharist, considered, 


God delights to honour, 157, 165—the faith 
of the woman of Canaan, 165—faith of mi- 


979—unleavened bread not absolutely ne- racles, 182—saving faith, 183—the distine- 
cessary to the due administration of this or-| tion between the faith which sayes, and that 
dinance, 279—nothing in the act of break- which works mitacles, 183—Baxter on the 


ing the bread symbolical or peculiar to the| difference between faith and presumption, 

eucharist, 279—the phrase, ‘This is my 183—the faith cf Bartimeus, 214 the effi- 

body,” explained 280—the eucharist is a ciency of faith in God, 220—Baxter on the 
2 


spiritual participation of the effects and be-| - power of faith, 220—one of the weightier 
nefits of the death of Christ by faith, 280— matters of the law, 241—faith and prayer 
withholding the cup from the laity, a mani-| ‘indispensably necessary to the success of the 
fest corruption of the rite, 281—the great Gospel ministry, 334, 335—the faith of the 
and true mystery of this holy sacrament ex-| man whom thé disciples could not relieve, 


hibited, 280—in what respects it is the in. 
. stituted sign and seal of the new covenant, 
982—the nature and import of this insti- 


349—the doctrine of true faith, defended, 


cated, 451—th¢ obedience of faith, the great 


tution, specified, 282—various names by | end of the Christian ministry, 461—faith in 
which this ordinance is designated, 282—tht| Christ, the gieat law of the new. dispen- 
question, Did our Lord partake of the eu-| sation, and enbreed by high sanctions, 461 


‘charist with his disciples? answered in the 


—the nature cf that faith which Paul com. 


negative, 283—the duty of a regular parti-|- mended in the Church at Rome, 462—the 


cipation in this ordinance, 447, 

Evening, the first'and second, among the Jews, 
defined, 155) 156, 313. 

Evoy por, explained, 369. 


phrase, ‘from faith to faith,” critically con- 
sidered, 465. | : 
False teachers, their mischievous and noxious 
character, 88—how they may be known, 


Eusebius, in yindication of the order in which| 162—the duty of rejecting them, 89, 162— 
the Gospels appear, 6—on the resurrection | ‘ their awful doom, 89—compared to idle 
of Christ, 312—his testimony to the ge- shepherds, 103;—fatal consequences of fol. 


nuineness and authenticity of St. Luke’s| lowing them, declared, 162—none can inno- 


Gospel, 374, 


cently frequeat the ministrations of those 


Euthymius, quoted, 102, 203—his remark on| who teach doctrines and precepts opposed to 


our Lord riding on the colt, 217. 
Eunuchs, various kinds of, described, 198. 
Evlwvos, explained, A52. 


the truth and laws of Scripture, 162, 236 
—or even attend the instructions of bad 
ministers, 23(—the epithet, “ blind guides,” 


Excommunication, what, when to. be per-| fitly given to) he Pharisees, 240—the false | 
formed, and how the excommunicated are to teachers whd flourished prior to the de- 


be treated, 192. 
EfcBars, explained, 95. 
Efoéos, explained, 428—familiarly used by the 
Hellenists for death, 428. 
Exorcists, among the Jews, who they were, 133. 
Elougsiass what, 448. 


struction of Jerusalem, and the doctrines 
which they tught, 249—the punishment in- 
flicted upon false prophets by the Jewish 
law, 292. 

Family, the great responsibility of the head of 
a, 59. 





359—faith in the providence of God, incul.~ ~ 


ine, that foretold by Agabus, 248. 

ing, a Jewish, value of, 116, 447, 

Mastings, carried to excess among the Jews, 102 

—the disciples of the Baptist had doubtless 

_ multiplied their fasts since the imprisonment 
of their master, 102—when the disciples of 
Christ would be obliged to fast, 103—fasting 
necessary for the exercise of those miracu- 






lous powers with which the apostles were en- | 


dowed, 183. ’ 

Father, why Christians are authorized to ad- 
dress God as a, 76—the kindness of God as 
a Father, 85—the terms, “father,” and 
“son,” were often given to the master and 
scholar, 133—the phrase, ‘* do always behold 
the face of my Father,” explained, 189—the 
sense in which the scribes and Pharisees 
used the term, 238. 

Fathers, ancient, on the yhrase, ‘‘few that find 
the way of life,” 88. > 

Feast, the Gospel compared to a feast which a 
king made in honour of his son, 225, 228— 

‘the rabbinical assertior incorrect, that -it 
was the custom of the rich to invite the 
poor to their ‘entertainments, 226—this a 
striking peculiarity in the Gospel feast, 229 
-—a certain style of dress often required at 
feasts, and furnished by the host, 227—ex- 
amples in proof adduced from ancient history, 
227—not wearing the rove which etiquette 
required was the fault of the guests, 227— 
the most honourable seat, described, 237— 
the custom of reserving c:iminals to be exe- 
cuted unto the great feasts ofthe Jews, 270— 
the frequent occurrence of popular tumults on 
these occasions, 270—the phrase, “ not on 
the feast day,” considered, 270—the custom 

_of anointing the head and feet of guests at 
entertainments, 271, 422—a custom to re- 
lease criminals at festivals commion to the 
Greeks and Romans, 302—and introduced 
by Herod among the Jews, 302—and fol- 
lowed by several Christian emperors, 302— 
Jews obliged to attend the three great feasts 
at Jerusalem, 400—mode of travelling to 
them, 400—the feast of Matthew on re- 
nouncing his secular occupation, 413—the 
Jewish custom of reclining on a couch at 
table, 422. 

Feet, embracing the, a mark of deep reverence 
and strong affection commoi among the an- 
cients; 316, 422—the phrast, *‘stood at his 
feet behind,” explained, 422—washing the 
feet of guests, a mark of resvect in the east, 
422. custom of the Arabs, mentioned, 
422—the phrase, “‘to sit al the feet,’ ex- 
plained, 437. 

Figs, part of the valuable prodtce of Palestine, 
89—in what respects a fig tree was consi- 
dered emblematical of the Jevish nation,220, 
255—that which our Saviourcursed was not 
private property, therefore no moral princi- 
ple was sacrificed in causing it to wither, 
220—the phrase, ‘The time of figs was 
not. yet,” explained, 357—the planting 
of vines and fig trees in the same ground 
customary in the east, 457—the parable of 


the fig tree illustrated, 457—when the fig 


tree was expected to bear edible fruit, 457. 
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Fire, the baptism of, explained, 40—fire an em- 
blem of the influences of the Holy Ghost, 
41—the phrase, ‘salted with fire,” ex- 
plained, 58—various conjectures respecting 
this phrase, 352—its true meaning given, 
353—the phrase, “fire is not quenched,” 
explained, 352—the phrase, “I am come to 
send fire on the earth,” critically considered, 
454—the term, “fire,” used to denote the 
word of God, and why, 454. : 

Flagella, an instrument with which the 
Romans punished their slaves, described, 

| -305. 

Flesh and blood, a Hebraism for man, 170. 

| Follow me, import of the command, 17, 50, 
101. : 

Food, bread and fish, the common food of the 
people in that part of Galilee bordering on 

the lake, 86—the custom of persons in the 
east taking food by the hand out of the 
same dish, noticed, 276—what kind of sop 
it was which our Lord gave unto Judas, 
277. , 

Foolish man, our Saviour’s description of a, 
91. 

| Fools, the phrase, “ye fools,” not one of 
angry reproach but reproof, 444. 

Foreknowledge of God, does not necéssarily 
influence the actions of men, 277—a re- 
mark of Chrysostom on this subject, noticed. ’ 

qT. 

Forgiveness, we must forgive those who have 
injured us, 77—the state of mind necessary 
for the reception of this blessing, 99—this 
and the healing miracles of our Lord not 
substantially the same acts,. 100—no in- 
stance of the apostles forgiving the sins of 
any individual by virtue of any authority 
deposited with them, 173—forgiveness of 
injuries, enjoined by our Lord, and extends 
to actual-reconciliation, 193, 194, 431—how 
far the rabbins extended this’ duty, 193— 
forgiveness of sin is only obtained by an 
appeal to mercy, 194—while an unforgiving 
spirit toward others will cancel our forgive 
ness with God, 195—forgiveness of 
wholly gratuitous, 423—distinction between 
the terms, ‘* forgiveness” and ** justifica. 
tion,” 491. : 

Forty nights, why mentioned, as well as “ forty 
days,” in the account of our Lord’s temp- 
tation, 46. : 

Fruits, a term often used to denote a person’s 
doctrines and works, 88. 

Fuel, kind of, generally used in Palestine, 82. 

Faneral rites, of the Jews, described, 104, 124 
—disapproved of by our Lord, 104—the an. 
cient custom of anointing the dead, men- 
tioned, 272—the practice of embalming the 
dead, noticed, 313, 315, 370. A ‘ 

Gabriel, the angel of God, a description of, 
382. 

Tadnyn, explained, 98. 

Galilee, description of, 34—the Galilean’ dia- 
lect and accent noticed, 34, 297—Galilee of 
the Gentiles, why so called, 49—a descrip- 

tion of the vessels used in the sea of Ga- 
lilee, 97 —tempests common in that lake, 97 
| —a saying of the Talmudists, why the law 
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was not entrusted to men of Galilee, 297— 
the people of Galilee who attended the fes- 
tivals at Jerusalem, were, most favourable 
to our Lord, 304—why Galilee was despised 
by the Jews, 383—the moral which is taught 
by our Saviour having sprung from a town 
of Galilee, 383—the eagerness of the inha- 
bitants to hear our Lord, 410—-the massacre 


of certain Galileans by Pilate, mentioned, | 


456. 

Garments, the. practice of strewing the way 
with garments, &c, to do honour to great 
men, common among ancient nations, Q17 
— illustrated by reference to classic authors, 
217—what kind of garments was thrown on 
the road at the entry of Christ into Jerusa- 
lem,, 217—a certain style of garment was 
often required to be worn at feasts among 
the ancients, 227—frequently furnished by 
the host, 227—this fact corroborated by 
classical quotations, 227—the spiritual, in- 
terpretation of the wedding garment, given, 
927—the command of the Jews to wear 
borders or fringes to their garments, noticed, 
237—robes worn by kings and people of 
rank, mentioned, 305—why Christ was 
clothed in one of this description, 305—the 
seamless garment of our Saviour, 307—the 
division of our Lord’s garments among the 

ecutioners, 307—the prophecy which was 

filled by this event, considered, 307—the 
upper garment of the Asiatics, described, 
452. 

Gate, the metaphor of the strait gate in refe- 
rence to the doctrines, principles, and duties 
delivered by our Lord, explained, 87—the 
wisdom and. mercy of the way to life being 
narrow, 88. 

Tapor, explained, 225. 

Tayos, explained, 225. 

Tap, explained, 57, 123, 165, 232, 284. 

Tagopudakcov, described, 362. 

Gehenna, a part of the valley which hounds 
Jerusalem, its former and present use, 64. 

Genealogy, the apparent contradiction in the 

yenealogies of our Saviour as recorded by 
Matthew and Luke reconciled, 19, 20. 

«“ Generation of Jesus Christ,” a phrase which 
implies, not merely his genealogy, but his 
character and the events of his life, 19. 

Generations, reckoning by, the custom of the 
Greeks as well as of the Jews, according to 
the testimony of Pausanias, Herodotus, and, 
Polybius, 21, 

Tevects, explained, 19. 

Gennesaret, land of, where situated, 158, 342— 
the powerful impression made upon the peo- 
ple by the visit of our Saviour, 342. 

Gentiles, calling of the, referred to by John the 
Baptist, 39—predicted by our Saviour, 94, 
208, 224, 226—their ignorance of God and 
earthly-mindedness, stated, 82—reasons why 
the apostles were forbidden to go among the 
Gentile nations, 110—in what respects the 
Gentiles, being last, became first, 208—the 

hrase, ‘‘way of the Gentiles,” explained, 
110—the fact of irfdividual Gentiles being 
benefited by the mission of Christ, prior to 
thei: general call, noticed, 110, 164—invi- 








tations were given to the Gentiles before the 
entile Pye 


Jews were finally rejected, 2 
proselytes of signal service in the propaga- _ 
tion of Christianity, 239—why St. Paul 
styles himself the apostle of the Gentiles, — 
463—their ‘awful state’ and condemnation, 
467—and utter inexcusableness, 469—tho 
_cause: of the original theology of the Gen. 
‘tile nations becoming corrupt, 469—their 
shocking criminality, 469, 475—in what re- 
spect only the Gentiles are said to be with- 
out law, 480—the Gentiles are said to sin, 
therefore they must be under law, 480—how 
Gentiles not under the law are justified, 481 
—in what. respect they have .a.law written 
on the heart, 481—their consequent re- 
sponsibility, 482—pious Gentiles participate 
in the covenant of grace without submitting 
to circumcision, 485—and, equally with the 
Jew are guilty of sin, and’in a state of con- 
‘demnation, 488. : 
Tevoroxerv, explained, 262. 
Fewpyors, explained, 223. ae 
Gergesenes, where it was situated, S8ie 
Gethsemane, meaning of the name, and where 
situated, 286. f 
Ghost, the phrase, “yielded up the ghost,” con- 
sidered, 310—frequently used by the Greek 
writers, 310—the conjecture, that, by this 
’ expression, we are to understand that, our 
Lord hastened his death by an act-of Divine 
power, refuted, 310, 
Tyvwcxw, explained, 90. 
Gird, the phrase, “Let your loins be. girded 
about,” explained, 452—the expression, 
«‘ The Lord shall gird himselfand wait upon 
his servants,” considered, 452.. 
“— worn by John the Baptist, described, 
Glory, the phrase, ‘‘Glory of the Lord,” ex- 
plained, 394—the terms, ‘‘ glory,” * honour,” 
and ‘ immortality,” not synonymous, 479. 
God, fidelity and impartiality of, in the dis- 
pensation of blessings, illustrated by the pa- 
rable of the labourers in the vineyard, 207, 
209—his power exhibited in the doctrine of 
the resurrection, 231—no impeachment of 
his justice to send his ministers among the 
Jews, although he ‘foresaw the Pharisees 
would be excited to more malignant oppo- 
sition, 243—in’ what respects things may be 
at once possible and impossible with God, 
289—the Almighty is often said to do that 
which he only suffers to be done, 301—-the 
reason why he makes use of\instruments in 
the prosecution of his designs, 345—why 
the nearness of the Divine presence induces 
fear in man, 412--his care over all’ the 
works of his hands, 117, 447—the grounds 
of the Divine procedure will be fully exposed 
on the day of judgment, 448—the entire 
concurrence of God the Father in the me- 
diatorial work of God the Son, 451—he 
does not act arbitrarily, but with deliberative 
justice, in the administration of his govern. 
ment, 454—an important axiom of the moral 
government of God laid down, 454——the 
long suffering of the Most’ High has its 
limits, 458—submission to the will of God, 
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and a subordination of all our purposes and 
plans to him, inculcated, 463—the’ know- 
ledge of God among men, destitute of reve- 
lation, the result of tradition, 468—human 
reason was never left to acquire, for the first 
time, the knowledge of God from his works, 
468—how the invisible God is seen and 
known by his attentive creatures, 469—the 
power of God displayed in creation, 469— 
how he is to be glorified by his intelligent 
creatures, 469—the phrase, “‘to give up,” on 
the part of God, explained, 472—-in what 
respect the true God was changed into a lie 
by the Gentiles, 473—and his knowledgé not 
retained, 473—he judicially withdraws di- 
rect means of instruction and correction, 474 
—riches of the goodness of God, how de- 
spised by the Jews, 477—the great principle 
of the judicial impartiality of God asserted, 
480—the unbelief of some does not affect his 
faithfulness’ toward others, 486—-the prin- 
‘ciple, that the truth of God must be ac. 
knowledged, whatever may become of the 
theories: and opinions of men, established, 
486—the solemn decision of God respecting 
the corrupt ‘state of man, 489—objections to 
the doctrine of the atonement, from the 
notion of the implacability of God, refuted, 
493—his true character exhibited, 493. 
Golden rule, its great antiquity, 86—and 
found in several Greek, Roman, and Jewish 


writers,.86—the object of Christ, in taking | 


this rule into his’ moral code, 86—the re- 
strictive nature of the morality taught by 
the philosophers of Greece and Rome, 86— 
why this precept should be admired, com- 
mended, and enforced by Alexander Severus, 
87—the rule, evangelically interpreted, 87. 

Golgotha, meaning of the name, where situ- 
ated, and why termed, 
skull,” 306. 

Good Master; why applied by the young man 
to our Lord, and why he was reproved by 
him on that account, 200. 

Gospel, its declaration a public and official 
proclamation, 116, 39%—the-perfected dis- 
pensation of the Gospel, alluded to by our 
Saviour, when he used the term, ‘ regene- 
ration,” 204—compared toa feast which a 
king made in honour of his son, 225—the 
classes or people who make light of the 
Gospel, described, 225—its universal call, 
represented, 226—in what respect the Gos. 
pel is termed the witness or testimony of 
God, 250—a general term, to denote the 
doctrine: or religion of Christ, 272—in what 
sense the word is to be understood, as used 
by Mark, at the commencement of his nar- 
rative, 323—is emphatically termed, “the 
word,” 327, 378—compared to thunder, -on 
account of which James and John were 
called Boanerges, 431—the part which man 
is to take, and the necessity of the Divine 
influence in the propagation of the Gospel, 
pointed out, 334—its universal offer, consi- 
dered, '971—the apocryphal Gospels not to 
be confounded with that assertion of St. 
Luke, ‘* Many have taken in hand,” &c, 
377—when the spurious Gospels began to 
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be cireulated, 377—the character of those 
narratives of Gospel history to which the 
evangelist refers, 377—the grand objects 
contemplated by the Gospel, declared in the 
angelic anthem, 394—an instrument by 
which the true character of men is exposed, 
398—the meek and the forgiving spirit 
of the Gospel, inculcated by our Lord, 431 
—the doctrines of the apostles must be con- 
nected with that of Christ, as contained in 
the evengelists, to make an efficient Gospel, 
455—why termed, “the Gospel of God,” 
459—the fact established, that the Gospel 
was the subject of the ancient promises of 
God, a convincing and éogent argument to 
both Jew and Gentile; 459—nature of that 
power which is characteristic of the Gospel, 
465—contains a revelation of a divinely-ap- 
pointed method of pardon, 467—is a Divine 
provision for man’s salvation, and that 
every man needs it, fully proved, 475. 
Gospels, meaning of the term, 6—its general 
‘and restricteduse, 6—their design, number, 
and authority, 6—their present order, vindi- 
cated, 6—the testimony of Eusebius and 
Trenséus, 6, 7—not intended to form a com- 
plete history of our Saviour’s life, 7— 
Chrysostom, on the credibility of the Gos- 
pels, 8—the style of the evangelists de- 
fended, 11. See Evanex ists. 

Grace, definition of the term, 461, 463—used 

- ‘by St. Paul to denote his personal salvation 
and spiritual endowments, 461—all spiritual 
blessings included in the terms “‘ grace,* and 
“peace,” 463, 

Grapes, part of the valuable produce of Pales- 
tine, noticed, 89. 

Greek article, Wakefield’s criticism on the ab- 
sence of the article, Matt. i, 18, overruled, 
21—reasons for the omission and insertion 
of the article in many instances, not satis- 
factory, 41—objections of the Socinians, on 
the want of the article, Matt. iii, 11, exa- 
mined, 41—the absence of the article does 
not, in every instance, lower the sense, 46, 
312—the inconclusive nature of that criti- 
cism which is founded on ‘the presence or 
absence of this article, 158—the use of the 
article, by the writers of the New Testa. 
ment, involved im considerable obscurity, 
480. 

Greek language, generally used in the civilized 
world, 10, 12—arguments that Matthew 
‘wrote his Gospel in the prevailing Greek 
dialect, 10—Hellenists, what, 11—the dif. 
ference between classical Greek and Hel- 
lenistic, 11. 

Greeks, oaths made by the gifts which were 
presented for sacred uses, peculiarly binding 
in their nature, 241—whom the apostle enu- 
merated in the term ‘ Greeks,” 465, 

Gregory Nazianzen, his testimony to the’ au. | 
thenticity and genuineness of St. Luke's 
Gospel, 374. 

Gregory Nyssen, his testimony to the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
375. 

Grotius, Hugo, quoted, on the request of the 
mother of Zebedee’s children, 211—on the 
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dream of Pilate’s wife, a proof of the vera. | 


city of the evangelist, 303—on the form of 
denunciation used by the Romans in making 

. oath, 365—on the angel standing on the 
right side of the altar of incense, 380—on 
the distinction between the miracles of 
Christ and his apostles, 433—on the one 
thing needful, 438. © 


Hacam, the sage of the sanhedrim, 211. 

Hades, the vast receptacle of disembodied 
spirits, having two regions, 172, 426—1rules 
by which this state is governed, unknown, 
426. See Het. 

Hales, Dr., on the prophecy of Micah speci- 
fying the place of our Saviour’s nativity, 
29 


Hallel, the, or hymn sung by the Jews at the 
celebration of the passover, 278, 284. 
Hallow, to, meaning of the word, 76. 
Hangar, a dagger or emblem of authority, used 
by state couriers in the east, 68. 
Happiness, in what true felicity consists, a 
subject of much debate among the heathen 
. sages, 53—the Jewish teachers totally misled 
the people on this subject, 53—the psalmist 


excludes from happiness all not in a state | 


of friendship with God, 53—our Lord makes 
true happiness arise from the moral state of 
the heart, 53—the great object of Chris- 

_tianity is to make men happy, 53. 

Harmer, Mr., his observation on the phrase, 
«Tt js easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle,” absurd, 203. 

Warmonies, of the Gospels, occasion of, no- 
ticed, 16—the mischievous tendency of these 
productions, 16—the reason why they have 

enerally failed to accomplish the contem- 
plated object, 16. F 

Harvest, ears of corn, an emblem of the mul- 
titude destitute of instruction, 107—the la. 
bourers represent diligent ministers, 107— 
the Lord of the harvest is God, 107. 

Hasselquist, his observations on the thorn 
which composed the crown placed on the 
head of the Saviour, 305. 

Heal, its spiritual meaning is the moral resto: 
ration of the soul to the favour and image of 
God, 144. 

Hearers, various classes of, described, 144, 
145—motives to a diligeut and serious hear- 
ing ofthe word, 333—the blessedness of those 
who hear and keep the word of God, 442— 
hearers of the law and doers of the law con- 
trasted, 481—how Gentiles, who are not 
even hearers of the law, are justified, 481. 

«‘ Hearing ye shall hear,” a proverb not con- 
fined to the Jews, but met. with in Demos- 
thenes, 143. 

Heart, a gross heart, a metaphor taken from a 
sensual, besotted man, descriptive of a state 
of indolent inattention and carnal aversion 

, to the doctrines of Christ, 144—the natural 
depravity of the heart of man, 163, 344—its 
corrupt condition the great cause of infi- 
delity, 461, 474. 

Heathenism, its mysteries contrasted with the 
publicity given to the doctrines. of Chris. 
tianity, 84—the awfully debased character 
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of the heathen world, 469, 475—modern 
heathenism strikingly illustrative of the an- 
cient, 469, 470—artifices of priests to in- 
crease ceremonies and visible objects of 
superstitious regard, accounted for, 470— 
the: phrase, ‘‘to become vain,” explained, 
470—the folly and wickedness of hea- 
thenism, 471—character of the deities wor- 
shipped by the pagan world, 471—the great 
insults offered by heathenism to the one 
true God, 472—by whom. he: was publicly 
renounced, 472—the conduct of those who 
throw a softer shade oyer the idolatries of 
the heathen, condemned, 472—no distinc- 
tion sanctioned by St. Paul between the 
worship, of the thing represented by the 
‘image, and the image itself, A72—their 
awful situation as being ‘given up,” by 
God, considered, 472—the shocking immo. 

_ralities charged upon the heathen world 
by St. Paul, 473—the law of God never en- 
tirely. obliterated among them, 475—the 
question respecting, the salvability of that 
part of the heathen world who .have not 
heard of the Gospel, considered, 483. 

Heaven, the Jewish phrase, “heavens were 
opened,” explained, 43—felicity of, repre- 
sented under the idea of asocial banquet,.94 
Epictetus and Socrates quoted on this 
subject, 94—awful doom of those who will 
be. excluded therefrom, 94—the exclusive 
spiritual character of heaven, 231—the 

Scriptural probability of mutual recognition 
between friends in heaven, 231—a former 
profession of discipleship will not avail as a 
plea of admission into heaven, 262—a place 
of government and order, 264—>prepared in 
the eternal purpose of God for all. who 
should believe, and not for any select, num- 
ber arbitrarily chosen, 268, 269—the phrase, 
‘clouds of heaven,” explained, 293—mean- 
ing of the term, ‘fall from heaven,” 433 
ancient saints were admitted into heaven 
in anticipation of the sacrifice of Christ, 429 
—the phrase, ‘‘names written in heaven,” 
metaphorical and explained, 434. 

Hebrew language, the arguments in favour of 
Matthew having written his Gospel inthis 
language, considered, 12, 14—how far the 
pure Hebrew was used in the synagogue 
after the captivity, 116. 

Hebron, the city of, described, 387. | 

Hell does not always mean the place of the 
punishment of the wicked, 172—-what it 
implies, 172—the two regions of it, de- 
scribed, 172—the phrase, “ gates of hell,” 
considered, 172—‘‘a child of hell,” de- . 
scribed, 240—the phrase, “damnation of 
hell,” noticed, 243—was not prepared for 
the devil and his angels in the samesense 
as heaven. was prepared for the righteous, 
969—described as a place of order and 
government, 336. ‘ 4 

Hellenistic Jews, who they were, 11. 

Hem of the garment, peculiarity of the, as worn 
among the Jews described, 104, 237—no 
virtue in the garment, the touching it was an 
‘act of faith, and was rewarded, 104, 158— 
ought to have been translated, fringe, 237— 
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nature of those which arestill in use among 
the Jews, 237. 

Herod, the state of the Jewish nation which ulti. 
mately led Herod to the throne,27—his death, 
27—the distribution of his kingdom among 
his children, together with the character of 
each, 27—the character of Herod, 28—his as- 
sembly of the chief priests and scribes, who 
fully expressed the opinion of the Jewish 
Church where Christ should be born, 28— 

_ his cruelty in the massacre of the innocents, 


Herod Antipas, the tetrarch, who he was, 153, 
402—his character, 153—his reverence for 
the Baptist, 340—his doubts respecting the 
person and character of our Lord, 153—his 
shameless adultery with Herodias, 153,341 

-his anger.at the fidelity of John the Baptist, 
153—his criminality in putting John in 
prison, 153—the public glorying of Herod 
and his unlawful wife on his birth day, 153— 
his rash promise sealed with an oath, 154— 
his remorse and miserable casuistry, 154— 
the monitory character of his history, 154— 
he orders John to be beheaded, 154—the 
fate of Herod, with that of Herodias, 154— 
his defeat in his war. with Aretas, consi- 
dered by the people as a judgment of God 
upon him for the murder of John, 221—the 
object of his beautifying the temple, 246— 
Ww at Jerusalem during the festival at 
which Christ suffered crucifixion, 302. 

Horodians, a politico-religious party among 
the Jews, their religious and political senti- 
ments, and union with the, Pharisees in a 
plot to entrap our Lord, 228—nature of 
the question they put to our Lord on the 
subject of paying tribute to the Romans, 
228. 

Herodias, the daughter of Aristobulus, wife of 
Philip,. and paramour of Herod, 153—her 
hatred to John the Baptist for his fidelity, 

, 153, 341—counsels her daughter to ask for 
his head, 154, 341—her fate, together with 
that of Herod, 155. 

Herodotus, the historian, quoted, 154. 

Hinnom, the valley of, described, 352. _ 

Holiness, nature of that required by the Most 
High, 390—the phrase, ‘‘according to the 
Spirit of holiness,” critically considered, 
460. 

Holy Ghost, why the human nature of our Lord 
was formed by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
21—baptism of the Holy Ghost, what,40—de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost upon Christ did not 
take place during the administration of the 
baptism of Jobn, 43—why he descended in 
the form of a dove, 43—promise of the aid 
of the Holy Ghost to the apostles when 
ealled before kings, &c, considered, Migs 
the phrase, ‘in Spirit,” used to denote 
being under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, 234—necessity of Divine influence 
in the propagation of Christianity, clearly 
pointed out, 334—the phrase, ‘ power of the 
Highest,” considered as distinct from the 

ower of the Holy Ghost, 385—the fact of 

lisabeth being full of the Holy Ghost, 
proved, 387—His falling upon Simeon, no- 
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we 
ticed, 397—the Holy Spirit, the source of 
all.moral and spiritual good in man, 441. 

Homer, quoted, in illustration of Matt. vi, 12—-_ 
ike 

Honey, wild, the food of John the Baptist, how 
produced, 37. 

Horn, the phrase, “horn of salvation,” ex- 
plained, 389. 

Horne, Bishop, quoted, 106. 

Horses, forbidden to be used: by the Jews, and 
why, 215—in the east they do not eat out of 
a manger, but out of a haircloth, 393. 

Hosanna, ‘explained, and why used in refer- 
ence to the Messiah, 217. 

Hospitality, liberally practised by the Chris- 
tians, in early times, and why, 120. 

Houses, in the east, roofs of, described, 116, 
251—how the houses were constructed, 258 
—the facility with which robbers, might 
enter, 258—the uncovering the roof of the 
house where Jesus was, considered at large, 
327. 

Humility, nature of, characteristic of a child, 
and a qualification for the kingdom of 
heaven, 186, 191—importance of, taught by 
our Lord, 186-—that standing rule of the 
Divine administration, noticed, ‘*'The hum- 
ble shall be exalted,” 238—quotations from 
the classics, on the excellence of humility, 
239—the way in which the Almighty hum- 
bles the proud, 337, 338. 

Hundred-fold, the phrase-explained, 206, 355 
—Mr. Bolton’s remarks on this promise, 355. 

Hypocrites, the word defined, 71—the nature 
of their reward, 7l—severely censured by 
Lucian, 78—their servile conduct toe gain 
applause from men, 78—the hypocrisy of | 
the Pharisees, reproved, 101, 446—the awful 
doom of hypocrites, pointed out by the fate 
of the barren fig tree, 220—the corrupting 
leaven of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, 
447—why termed leaven, 447—the final ex- 
posure of all hypocritical characters, 447. 

Hyreanus, promulgated a law forbidding the 
Jews to keep swine, 99. 


Idolatry of civilized nations of the present 
day, illustrative of the idolatry of an- 
cient times, 469—its excessive folly, 471— 
the debasing character of pagan idolatry, 
469, 475—the universal connection of un- 
cleanness with idolatry, asserted, 472—the 
general spread of idolatry, 475, 

T\acpos explained, 493. 

Inarwov, explained, 68. : 

netnse, the burning of, typical of the inter- 
cession of our great High Priest, 380. 

Infants, salvation of, stated and proved, 191, 
199—in what respect they are the subjects 
of the kingdom of heaven, 199—the union 
between infants and the Redeemer, not no- 
minal but vital and beneficial, 199—why the 
children brought to Christ were not bap- 

‘ tized, 199—propriety of infant baptism con- 
sidered, 199—exposure of infants, one of the 
brutal vices of the pagan world, 474. See 
CHILDREN. 

Infidels, in ‘all ages, have demanded different 
evidences of the’ truth of Christiasity from 
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that which it has pleased God to give, 137— 
the assertion that our Lord in an act of pas- 
sionate disappointment cursed the barren fig 
tree refuted, 220—no respect paid in the 
Gospel to what is termed the mental inno- 
cence of infidelity, 461—infidelity not the 
result of the weakness of the evidence of 
Christianity, but the state of the heart, 461, 
473. 

Inheritance, the division of an, referred to a 
council of judges among the Jews, 448. 

Inherit the earth, the phrase explained, 54. 

Injuries, a litigious dnd revengeful retaliation 
of them, forbidden, 67—how far a resort to 
the protection of the laws of our country is 
countenanced by Christ, 68—Christians are 
not to retaliate injuries received on account 
of their religious profession, 68—forgiveness 
of injuries, enjoined, 193. 

Innocents, massacre of, silence of Josephus 
the historian-respecting it, accounted for, 32 
—testimony of Macrobius, a heathen author, 


adduced by Lardner, 33—the event noticed | 


in a rabbinical. work, called, ‘ Toldath 
Jeshu,” 33: 

Inscription upon the cross, considered, 307. 

Inspiration, of the Scriptures, evidericed in the 
style adopted by the sacred penmen, 12—the 
plenary inspiration of the apostles, not 
granted without prayer, 193—nature of that 
by which the apostles were influenced, as 
distinguished from fanaticism, 464—the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures fully admitted by 
the Jews and St. Paul, 486. 

Irenzus, his testimony to the chronological 
succession of the evangelists, 7—respecting 
the date of Matthew’s Gospel, 8—quoted, in 
illustration of Matt. iii, 9, 40-—his testimony 
to the genuineness and authenticity of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, 374. 

Isaiah, his prophecy of the Messiah, contained 
in chap. vii, 14, &c,; 24—of John the Bap- 
tist, the forerunner of the Messiah, inter: 
preted, 36—of Christ, as the light of the 
Gentiles, fulfilled, 49—his prediction rez 


specting the vicarious suffering of Christ, | 


explained, 96—his prediction of Christ; 
chap. xlii, 1-4, illustrated, 132—cannot with 
any plausibility be applied to Cyrus, even in 
a‘sécondary or inferior sense, 132—the dif: 
ference between the quotation of Matthew, 

_and the Hebrew, and the Septuagint, consi+ 
dered, 133—his prophecy respecting the ob- 
duracy of the Jews, accomplished, 143—his 
prediction, chap. xxix, 13, illustrated, 161— 
his prediction of Christ suffering with trans: 
gressors, fulfilled, 308. 


James, son of Alpheus, an account of, 108. 

James, son of Zebedee, his call to the aposto- 
late, and how distinguislied from James the 
son of Alpheus, 50—was equally ambitious 
with his mother in the request for éminence 
in the kingdom of Christ, 211—in what) re- 
spect he drank of the same cup, and partook 
of the same baptism, with Christ; 211—with 
his brother John and Peter, was a witness of 
the tranfiguration, 178—why the term, 
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331—his death, 244—is reproved by our Sa. 
ning for encouraging a revengeful spirit; 
431. \ 


Jeremiah, his ptophecy fulfilled-in the massa- 


cre of the innocents, 33—reason why a pro- 
phecy referred in the text to Jeremiah is 
only found in Zechariah, 299, 300. 


Jericho, a description of, 436—was nume- 


rously inhabited by priests, 436—character 
of the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, 436. 


Jerome, on a quotation by Satan, 47—on the 


mode of speech common among the ori- 
entals, 124—on the parable of the wheat 
and tares, 147—on the nature of self denial, 
175—his interpretation of the parable of the 
labourers in. the vineyard refuted, 209—on 
the potter’s field, as known by that name in 
his day, 299—his testimony to the authenti- 
_ and genuineness of Sts Luke’s Gospel, 
75. 


Jerusalem, called by the Jews, ‘the holy 


city,” 47—the * city that is set on a hill,” 
59—as seen at a distance, described by Jo: 
sephns, 59—the destruction of, derioted by 
the phrase, ‘‘coming of the Son of man,” 
114—notwithstanding the preaching of 
John and Christ; it ever -maintained its 
character for obduracy, 123—its destruc: 
tion, predicted or referred to, 114, 226, 245, 
246—the scribes and Pharisees resident in 


Jerusalem were the most eminent of that |<. 


party, 159—the design contemplated by 
our Saviour triumphantly entering this city; 
215—the prophecy of Zechariah relating to 
this event, 216—the Saviour’s apostrophe 
over: this city, 245—the. literal fulfilment 
of prophecy, predicting the destruction o 

Jerusalem, 247—the troubles which, pre- 
ceded this event, mentioned, 248—in what 
respect this city was considered holy, 250— 
was invested by the Roman army under Ces: 
tius Gallus, who shortly withdrew, 251—cala: 
mities of the siege, 251—her destruction fore- 
told, under the figure of the darkening of the 
sun and moon, 254—a critical consideration 
of the phrase, ** Of that day and of that hour 
knoweth no man,” 255—a custom of the in. 
habitants of Jerusalem, during the celebration 
of the passover, -275, 365—no gardens al: 
lowed within the walls of Jerusalem, 285— 
the number of soldiers stationed in the city, 
305—why malefactors were executed with- 
out the walls of the city, 306—the honour: 
able women’ of Jerusalem, who prepared 
wine to give to those about to suffer death, 
noticed, 306—the mode of travelling to the 
feasts at Jerusalem among the Jews, 400— 
the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, de- 
scribed, 436; 


Jesus Christ, why Matthew adds Christ to the 


name, of Jesus, 19—meaning of the word 
“¢ Messiah,” 19—the Messiah a descendant of 
Abraham, of the house of David, 19—an error 
connected with the date of the birth of Christ, 
21—the day or month of the birth of Christ, 
not fixed with certainty, 394—-when the prac. 
tice of dating events from this period was 


-adopted, 21—import of the riame Jesus, 22— 


 Boanerges,” was applied to him by Chtist,| why he submitted to the baptism of John, 37. 
3 y ’ ‘ 
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42—his solemn inauguration to the prophetic 
office, 44—his temptation, 44, 48—com- 
mences his ministry by preaching repent- 
ance, 49—asserted his divinity, when he de- 
clared himself.the future Judge of the world, 
90—the. authority with which he declared 
the law, a mark of his Divine character, 63, 
91—in what sense the ceremonial law was 
not applicable to Christ, 92—he heals 
the servant of the centurion, 95—his vica- 
rious sufferings considered in their nature 
and extent, 95, 96—his connection with-the 
city of Capernaum, 99—manifests his God- 
head in the forgiveness of sins, 100—and in 
discovering the inward reasonings of the 
scribes, 327—reproves the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees, 101—calls himself the Physician 
of the soul, 101—why he sought the society 
of the publicans and sinners, 102—con- 
demns the self righteousness of the Phari- 
sees, 102—his compassion toward the weak 

and ignorant, 106—the proofs upon wich | 
he rested his claim to be the Messiah, for the 
conviction of John’s disciples, 121—his wis- 


dom in the selection of agents for the pro- | _ 


mulgation of the truth, 127—the. ground of 
the superiority and infallibility of Christ as a 
teacher, 128—he is greater than the temple, 
or the Sabbath day, 130—his reason in re- 
pressing clamorous and tumultuous popula- 
rity, 132—his calm and convincing manner 
of refuting the blasphemous theory of the 
Pharisees, 133—in what respect Christ is su- 
perior to Jonas, 138—the character of his 
parabolic discourses, 141—reason why he 
withheld the explanation of his parables 
from the Jews, 142—parable of the sower 
illustrated, 141, 146—object contemplated in 
this parable, 146—the scope and design of 
the parable of the wheat and tares, 146, 148 
-—the question, Did the reputed parents of 
our Lord teach him atrade? considered, 152 
—the miracle of the loaves, 155—the great 
concourse of people on this occasion, ac- 
counted for, 427—he walks upon the sea, | 
157—Peter’s memorable confession of Christ, 
as the Son of the living God, 169—the rea- 
son why he forbade the apostles making 
open declaration of this truth, 174—his so- 
lemn. inauguration to the office of supreme 
Lawgiver, on the mount of transfiguration, 
180—the amazement of the people at his ap- 
pearance, when he descended therefrom, 348 
_—his love to his disciples, illustrated, 190— 
the extent to which he enjoins forgiveness 
‘of injuries to be carried, 193—is interro- 
gated by the Pharisees on the question of di- 
vorce, 196—why he reproved the young man 
for applying the title of “ Good Master” to 
him, 200—he did-not disclaim his own Di- 
vinity by so doing, 200—the peculiar man- 
ner in which our Lord. quoted the command- 
ments, for the information of the young man, 
considered, 201—the result of this interview, 
902—the poverty of Christ, 202, 396—the 
reward he promised to the apostles who had 
forsaken all for him, 204, 906—his parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard, illustrated, 
206, 210—defended from the charge of pla- 
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giarism, 210—unfolds the voluntary and vi- 
carious character of those sufferings which 
he should experience at Jerusalem, 210—he 
lays down the grand doctrine of the atone- 
ment, the foundation and top stone of the 
Christian system, 213—restores sight to Bar- 
timeus, 214—he enters Jerusalem on an ass, 
and. why, 215—his visit to the temple to 
purify it, 218—curses the fig tree, and 
why, 220—is interrogated by a deputation 
from the sanhedrim, respecting his authority 
for teaching asa prophet, 221—declares him- 
self the stone rejected by the builders, which 
became the head of the corner, 224—is the 
foundation and corner stone of the Church,’ 
and why so called, 224—his judicial power 
against. those who reject him, manifested by 
the top stone of the corner fallmg upon 
them, 224—his parable of the marriage feast, 
illustrated, 225, 228—the wisdom and pru- 
dence of his answer to the Pharisees, on 
the question of .paying tribute, 229—dis- 
closes the exclusive spiritual character of the 
resurrection, 231—refutes the Sadducees, and 
establishes the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, and the resurrection, 232—his de- 
scription of the first and greatest command- 
ment, 233—convicts the Pharisees of igno- 
rance of the true character of the Messiah, 
234—the question, how far the scribes are 
to be observed and followed, decided by our 
Lord, 235, 236—the notion of Vitringa, that 
our Lord took the degree of rabbi in the 
Jewish schools, refuted, 238—forbids his 
disciples to assume titles complimentary 
to their own wisdom, 238—he dissipates 
the sophistical distinction which the Phari- 
sees made respecting oaths, and states the 
law on the subject, 66, 67, 240—condemns 
their hypocrisy in garnishing the tombs of 
the prophets, 242—his apostrophe over the 
city of Jerusalem, considered, 245—predicts 
the destruction of the temple, and takes his 
final departure from it, 246—three different 
views of the phrase, “coming of Christ,” 
used by our Lord, 247—cautions his disciples 
against false Messiahs, who should appear 
prior to the demolition of the city and tem- 
ple, 247—comforts his disciples in the pros- 
pect of those troubles which he prediets, 
248—sgives a signal, at which his followers 
should provide for their own safety by flight 
from Jerusalem, 250—predicts the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, 254, 456—under the figure 
of the darkening of the sun and moon, 254 
—his parable of the ten virgins, illustrated, 
959-262—also of the talents, 262-266—his 
representation of the proceedings of the day 
of judgment, 267-269—his benevolence in 
identifying himself with all the poor and 
troubled persons throughout the world, 265— 
is anointed by Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
271—commends and defends her conduct, 
272—the motives by which Judas was -in- 
fluenced in betraying his Master, 273— 
the question, whether our Lord ate the pass- 


over before he suffered, or instituted the eu-_ 


charist. at a common supper, or anticipated 
the usual tinie of the passover by a day, con. 


+ 
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sidered, 274—he prepares for this feast, 276 
—points out the traitor, 276, 277—predicts 
his own death, 277—and describes the eter- 
nal state of Judas, 277—he institutes the eu- 
charist, 278—applies to himself the title of 
Shepherd, and the Fellow of the Lord of 
hosts, 284—foretells the fallof Peter, 285— 
his own agony, considered, 286-289—his 
exemplary submission to the Divine will, 
289—is apprehended by officers from’ the 
chief priests and Pharisees, escorted by 
Judas, 290—heals the wound inflicted by 
Peter on the servant of the high ’priest, 290 
—he spurns the degradation of the manner 
of apprehension, 291—and reproves the 
. treachery and cowardice of those by whom 
he is taken, 291—supports the faith of the 
disciples, by. referring to those predictions 
which are -fulfilled in the manner of his 
apprehension, 291—is taken to the house of 
Annas, and then to that of Caiaphas, to 
meet the sanhedrim, 292—the reason of his 
silence before the Jewish-council, 293— 
nature of the adjuration of the high priest, 
293—is pronounced, by the sanhedrim, to 
be guilty of death, 294—his look upon 
Peter, who had denied him, 297—his imno- 
‘cence triumphantly demonstrated, by the 
sanguinary obduracy of the priests, 298— 
and their refusal to place the money, re- 
turned by the traitor, into the treasury, 298 
—Christ shows Pilate, in what sense he de- 
clares himself the King of the Jews, 302— 
-his reason for answering but one: question, 
when brought before Pilate, 302—the mul- 
tiplicity of testimony in favour of the inno- 
cency of our Lord, 303—the declaration of 
Pilate to this effect, and washing his hands, 
304—is scourged by Pilate, and delivered to 


be crucified, 305—his silence and untesisting | 
submission, while enduring the contumely |. 


and barbarous sport of the soldiers, 306— 
bears his own cross, but faints beneath the 
load, 306—nature of the drink presented to 
him upon the cross, and why he refused to 
drink it, 306—is condemned for one crime, 
and executed for another, 308—his excla- 
mation of abandonment upon the cross, a 
source of perplexity to those who deny the 
doctrine of the atonenient, 309—his death is 
not to be attributed to his own volition, 
but to the extremity of his sufferings, 310— 

prodigies which attended his crucifixion, 
ae aoe embalmed, and buried in the 
tomb of Joseph, 313—circumstances con- 
nected with ‘his resurrection, 316, 317—he 
appears to his disciples in Galilee, and de- 
elares his universal dominion and power, 317 
—his teaching contrasted with that of the 
scribes, 324—heals the man with an un- 
clean spirit, 324—the great impression made 
by our Lord’s discourses upon the minds of 
_ the people ‘generally, 326—nature of that 
anger. manifested by our Lord at the hypo- 
crisy. and obduracy of the scribes, 330— 


- meaning of the phrase, “beside himself,” as 
applied to our Lord, 331—encourages the 


apostles by the parable of the sower, 334— 
he shows the part which man is to take in 


| 
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the establishment of his kingdom, and the 
necessity of the Spirit’s influence, 334— 
heals aman possessed with a legion of devils, 
336—why he refused his request, and sent 
him to his own house, 337—the reason ‘why 
Christ, in several miracles, made use of ex- 
ternal applications, 345—dispossesses the evil 
spirit from a young man, whom the disciples 
could not relieve, 348—the death of Christ 
fully proved, 370—in what the greatness of 
our Lord consisted, as foretold by the angel, 
384—known, venerated, and worshipped as 
the Son of God, in his higher and Divine 
nature, by the Church im ‘all ages, 384—in 
what respect judgment did not pass upon 
him to condemnation, and that he needed 
not, in his human nature, justification of 


. 
? 


life, 386—the phrase, ‘ Day-spring from on 


high,” as applied to Christ, explained, 390 
—his first visit to the temple, 396—in what 
respect he is set for the fall and rising of 
many in Israel, 397—there is no evidence that 
the personal appearance of Christ exhibited 
any thing remarkable, 399—the phrase, 
“filled with wisdom,” explained, as fitting 
the human body of the Saviour for the mys- 
terious union with the Deity, 399—nature 
of his conversation with the doctors in the 
temple, 400—the common notion of his dis~ 
puting with these learned men, unwarranted, 
401—his reproof: of his parents, for their too 
great. anxiety respecting him, considered, 
401—his early life, 402—the precise period 
in which our Lord commenced his ministry, 
critically examined, 404—visits the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, and expounds part of” 
Isaiah’s prophecy, 406-408—he exercised, 
while im the flesh, the office of Judge, by 
the autoritative denunciation of punishment 
against various characters of people, 416— 
raises from, the dead the son of a widow of 
Nain, 420—dines at the house of Simon, the 
Pharisee, 421—displays his divinity in diseo- 
vering the thoughts of Simon, and the low 
views which he entertained of Christ, 422 


_ the phrase, ‘‘to accomplish his decease,” 


peculiar only to Christ, 428—and referring 
to the redemption of the world, 428, 429— 
his painful anxiety and anticipation respect. 
ing his approaching sufferings, accounted 
for, 430—he reproves the revengeful spirit 
of James and John, 431—calls the seventy 
disciples and gives them commission, 432— 
the extraordinary exultation manifested by 
our Lord, on the return of the seventy, ac- 
counted for, 434—inculcates the love of our 
neighbour, from the parable of the good Sa. 
maritan, 436, 437—visits the family of La. 
zarus, and affectionately -reproves the 
anxious, chafing care of Martha, 437-439— 
teaches the necessity of constant and impor- 
tunate prayer, 439, 440—and the necessity 
of the Holy Spirit, 440—he did not counte- 
nance, by his example, the custom of wash- 
ing the hands before meals, and why, 443— 
declines to arbitrate in civil causes, 448— 
represents the sin and danger of covetous- 


ness, in the parable of the rich man, 449, 
A50—inculeates watchfulness, when alluding * 


Cy 
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to nuptial festivities, 452—the phrase, “ The 
Lord shall gird himself, and wait upon his 
\servants,” considered and explained, 452— 
declares that the fire of his word could not 
be sent forth in the earth, until he had been 
baptized with the baptism of blood, 454— 
reproves the Jews for paying such attention 
to the weather, and neglecting the evidences 
of his mission, 455—earnestly exhorts the 
Jews ‘to be reconciled to their offended and 
rejected Saviour, 456—predicts the fate of 
the Jews to be similar to that of the Gali- 
leans, and to those who perished by the fall 
of Siloam’s. tower, 456—represents the ex- 


traordinary privileges of the Jewish nation, 
and the necessity of speedy repentance, by | ~ 


the parable of the fig tree, 457—the phrase, 
‘name of Christ,” sometimes signifies the 
honour of Christ, 461—the nature and extent 


of that redemption which he has procured |- 


for mankind, 493. 

Jews, the original necessity of keeping them 
distinct from foreigners, 68—not enjoined 
by the Mosaic law to hate their enemies, 68 
—are reproved for their worldliness, by con- 
trasting them with the Gentiles, whom they 
despised, 82—restricted nature of the mora- 
lity inculcated by the Jews, 86—why they 
were termed, ‘the children of the king- 
dom,” 94—forbidden to eat or keep swine, 
98—nevertheless they were kept by the 
baser sort of Jews for the purpose of gain, 
98—reason' why the offers of salvation by 
Christ were made first to this people, 109, 
110, 164—their superstitious observance of 
the Sabbath day, 129—a conflicting question 
among them, how far it was lawful to heal 


on the Sabbath, 131—their obduracy when | 


compared with the men of Nineveh, 138— 
their spiritual state fitly exhibited by our 
Lord in the case of the relapsed demoniac, 
139—which led our Lord to speak to them 
in parables, and to reserve the explanation 
for his disciples in private, 142—the privi- 
leges with which the Jews were favoured, 
withdrawn, 142—from the birth of our Lord, 
the Jews became increasingly uneasy’ under 
the Roman yoke, 169—a reason why their 
view of the Messiah’s character differed so 
widely from that of their fathers, 169—the 
licentious interpretation they put upon, and 
practised respecting, the law of divorce, 196 
« the nature of that ‘ hardness of the heart” 


which led Moses to enjoin the writing of di- 


vorcement, 197—they had no ground of 
complaint on account of the Gentiles being 
admitted into the Gospel Covenant, 209— 
custom of, in raising men for warlike expe- 
ditions, 209—were blinded by earthly mind. 
edness and ambition to the meaning of their 
own Scriptures, 216—to elude the force of 
prophecy, were compelled to admit two 
Messiahs, an humbled as well as an exalted 
one, 216—nature of the joy manifested by 
the Jews when Christ triumphantly entered 
their city, 217—the doom of the Jewish 
nation, pointed ouf by the fate of the barren 
fig tree, 220—thein rejection, on account of 
their rejection of Ghrist, foretold, 224—the 








injury they sustained on’ account of Christ 
being to them a stumbling block, 224—the 
destruction they experienced on account of 
Christ, as the top stone of the building, fall- 
ing upon them, 224—how far the parable of 
the feast which the king made in honour of 
his son; applies to the Jews, 225—the tribute 
paid by them to the Romans, described, 228, 
929—an ancient custom relating to marry- 
ing the widow of a brother, 231—their con- 
flicting opinions respecting the greatest 


‘commandment, 233—custom of the Jews to 


number the precepts of the law, 233—their 
indefatigable zeal in making proselytes, 239 
their hopeless abandonment declared by 
our Lord, 243—the awful character of tliat 
visitation which should come upon them, 


' 243though they were not guilty of all the 


blood shed from Abel to Zecharias, never- 
theless, a similar quota of vengeance due 
thereto should justly come upon them, and 
why, 244the future conversion of the 
Jewish nation, predicted, 246—why they 
were so easily led to join the ranks of false 
messiahs, 247, 252—a singular notion which 
they entertained respecting their Messiah, 
253—a parallel struck between the state of 
the Jews before the siege of the city, and 
the antediluvians, 256—the plan of the 
Jews privately to assassinate Christ, over- 
ruled, and the publicity of his death and its 
consequences, noticed, 270—are viewed by 
our Lord as sinners in common with the 
Gentiles, and why, 290—every Jew obliged 
to rend his’ clothes on hearing blasphemy, 
294—their guilt in the condemnation of 
Christ, 295—the populace did not ery, “ Not 


‘this man, but Barabbas,” until influenced by 


the sanhedrim, 302—their eagerness to take 
the guilt of shedding the innocent blood of 
the Saviour upon themselves and their chil- 
dren, 305—and the awful retribution they 
experienced, 305—the derision Christ en- 
dured upon the cross, considered, 308—the 
abolition of the Jewish religion and state, 
symbolically declared by the rending of the 
veil and the earthquake, 311—effects pro- 
duced upon the Jews by the prodigies which 
attended the crucifixion, 313—their hypoeri- 
tical bigotry in the desecration of the temple, - 
358—in what respect Christ was set for the 
falling and rising of many in Israel, 397— 
the obligation of the Jews to attend the three 
great feasts, 399—when Jewish children 


_ came under the yoke of the law, 400—mode 


of travelling among the Jews to the public 
feasts, 400—their conduct in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, considered as an instance of 
judicial abandonment, 408—their objection to 
acknowledge Christ, as the Messiah, 408— 
their opinion, that angels conveyed the souls 
of the just at death to paradise, and those 
of the wicked to torment, 450—paid great 
attention to the indications of the weather, 
and neglected the evidences of Christ’s 
mission, 445—exhorted to be reconciled to 
their offended God and Saviour, 456—their 
fate foretold to be similar to that of the Ga. 
lileans massacred by Pilate, and to those 
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who perished by the falling of the tower of Si- 
loam, 456—-the Jews, while condemning the 
Gentiles, passed sentence on themselves, 
476—as a people, were but little inferior to 
the Gentiles in immorality,476—this they did 
not attempt to deny, 476—the false ground 
of impunity taken by the. Jews, 477—in 
what respects the riches of the goodness of 
God were manifested toward this people, 477 
—and how despised, 478—will be judged ac- 
cording to their works, and not according to 
their national or Church privileges, 478-- 
why the Jews will be first condemned and 
most severely punished, 479—corporal cir- 
cumcision unprofitable to the Jew, if he 
did not experience spiritual circumcision, 
485—-what constitutes a true son of Abra- 
ham, 485—the religious privileges of the 
Jews did not ensure their salvation, 485— 
character of their privileges, 486—they ad- 
mitted the inspiration of the Scriptures, 486 
—character of Judaism, a conservative dis- 
pensation, 486—-why the sacred oracles 
were committed to the Jews, 486—their 
zeal in making proselytes from heathenism 
did not at all extenuate their guilt, 487—Jew 
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which induced-John to send his disciples to 
Christ, considered, 120—his character given 
by our Lord, 122—in what respects John 
was greater than the prophets, 122—the pro- 
pheey of Malachi applied by Christ in its 
direct and primary sense to the Baptist, 122 
—how the least. prophet or teacher in the 
dispensation of Christ.is greater than John, 
122—the character of John as a preacher, 
123—in what respects he is compared ‘to 
Elijah, 123, 124, 381—his fidelity in declar- 
ing the illegality of the marriage of Herod 
with Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, and 
his faults generally, 153, 404—his conse. 
quent imprisonmeht, 153—and subsequent 
death, 154—where it took place, 154—the 
popular character of John’s ministry, 221— 
reasons for the insertion of the account of 
the birth and parentage of the Baptist, 379 
—signification of the name John, 380—in . 
what his greatness consisted, 380—wherein 
he was the prophet of Christ, 390—his edu- 
cation and early life, 391—his ministry emi- 
nently successful among the publicans, 421 
—the objects contemplated in the mission of 
John, 421. i 


Jonas, the history of, mentioned by our Lord 
as a. sign of his own resurrection, 137—in 
what respect Christ was greater than Jonas, 
138. é 

Jordan, meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ baptized in 


and Gentile alike guilty of sin, and in a state 
of condemnation, 483, 484, 488. 
Joanna, the wife of Herod’s steward, 424. 
John, the apostle, 7—his design in writing his 
Gospel, 7—his call to the discipleship, 50, 


108—.was a disciple of the Baptist, and with 
Andrew was the first who joined himself to 
Christ, 108—with his brother James and 
Peter witnessed the transfiguration, 178— 
was equally ambitious with his mother in 
the request for an eminent station in the 
kingdom of Christ, 211—in what respect he 
drank of the same cup and partook ofthe 
same baptism as the Saviour, 211—the ap- 
parent discrepancy between his testimony 
and that of Matthew respecting the anoint- 
ing, reconciled, 271—why he was called 
Boanerges, 331—observations on-his re- 
proving one who cast out devils in the name 
of Christ, and followed not with them, 350 
—the idea that he was the young man who 
followed Christ after he was apprehended by 
the officers of the chief priests, considered, 
366—discrepancy between John and Mark 
respecting the hour of Christ’s crucifixion, 
reconciled, 368, 369—is reproved for -mani- 
festing a revengeful spirit toward the Sa- 
maritans, 431. See EvaneELists. 

John the Baptist, where born, 35—his dress, 
323—is the voice which the prophet. pre- 
dicted, 36, 323—his call to the ministry, 402 
—the peculiar features of his ministry, 37, 
42, 123, 221, 380, 381, 390, 391—submitting 
to the baptism of John was a virtual renun- 
ciation of Judaism as a ground of hope, 37 
—why our Lord submitted to it, 37, 42— 
when John began to preach and baptize, 34 
—his baptism that of repentance, 40—his 


acknowledged inferiority to the Messiah, | 


40—his ignorance of the person of Christ, 
accounted for, 42—his disciples fasted often 
and multiplied their fasts after the imprison- 
ment. of their Master, 102—the motives 





Jordan,” 37—no support for the practice of 
baptizing by immersion found in this pas- 
. sage, 40—the source of the Jordan, 168. 


Joseph of Arimathea, an instance of a rich 


man entering the kingdom-of heaven, 203 

—no intimation of a greater number of spi- 

ritual gifts having been conferred upon him, 

208—account of his birth place, 313—and 
character, 313, 369—the honourable course 
he followed in regard to the body of our 

Lord, 313—his tomb, described, 313—em- 

balms the body of Christ, in which he is as- 

sisted by Nicodemus, a proof they did not 

anticipate his resurrection, 313—his af- 

fection for the Saviour commended, 314— 

in what respect he was an honourable coun- 

sellor, 369—where his courage lay in asking 

for the body of our Lord, 369. 


| Joseph, the husband of Mary, his character 


justly stated, 22—the reason why Egypt 
was his retreat from the persecution of 
Herod, 31—his residence at Nazareth, ac- 
counted for, 34—the testimony of early tradi. 
tion respecting the occupation of Joseph, 152 
—the supposed poverty of the holy family,152, 
396—the supposition that Joseph died before 
our Lord entered upon his public ministry, 
425. 


Josephus, the historian, his silence respecting 


the massacre of the innocents, accounted 
for, 33—his account of the Pharisees, 38— 
his description of the royal portico of Herod, 
called the pinnacle of the temple, 47—his 
relation of a distant view of Jerusalem, 59 
—of the queen of Sheba, 138—of the place 
where John was beheaded, 154—the heartless 
manner in which he speaks of divorcing his 
wife, 196—his meaning of the word, “‘rege- 
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neration,” 204—his account of the Saddu- 
cees, 230—of’ the’ opinions entertained by 
the Pharisees of the resurrection, 231—his 
praise of the temple of Herod, 246—his 


account of the destruction of Jerusalem, |. 


246—of various pretenders to the Messiah- 
ship, 248—of the quaking of the earth, and 
other fearful portents, antecedent to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, 248—his account 
of the siege, 251, 305—his silence respecting 
the massacre of the Galileans, 456. 
Jubilee, year of, among the Jews, 407, 408—a 
type of the Gospel age of deliverance and 
, restoration, 408, 
Judaism, in what respects it was'a conserva- 
- tive dispensation, 486. 
Judas, his character, 90, 205, 273-—possessed 
miraculous. powers, 90—from whence his 
surname Iscariot- is derived, _ 108—his 
' treachery ultimately subservient to the 
cause of Christ, 109—his dishonesty in re- 
ference to the bag which he earried, 202, 


972, 273—is excluded in the intention of our | 


Lord when he declared that the apostles 
should sit upon twelve thrones, and why, 
205—the sin by which he fell, 272—offers 


to betray his Master to the chief priests, 273 | 


—conjectures respecting the motives by 
which he was actuated, 273—the amount of 
money actually received by Judas, 273, 
274—his arrant hypocrisy displayed while 
partaking of the passover, 276—is pointed 
out by our Lord as his betrayer, 276—his 
eternal ‘state represented by our Lord, ‘and 
which was sealed by his last act, 277, 298— 
his sin and that of Peter, contrasted, 285— 
delivers Jesus by a sign into the hands of 


his' enemies, 290-—the poignant reproof he | 


receives from our Lord, 290—is brought to 
repentance by the condemnation of Christ, 
298—the nature of that repentance which he 
manifested, 298—his public declaration to the 
innocency of Christ, 298—his keen remorse, 
298—the circumstances attending his suici- 
dal act, 299—reason there is to conclude 
that in the first stage of his apostleship he 
was as sincere and enlightened as the rest 
of the apostles, 461. 

Jude, the apostle, how distinguished from 

Judas, the traitor, 108. 

Judea, wilderness of, where situated, 35— 
yarious conjectures respecting the scene of 
our Saviour’s temptation, 44—extensive 


prospects from some of the mountains of 


Judea, 48. 

Judge, signifies not merely to condemn, but 
to have authority, to preside over, to rule, 
205. 

Judgment, the day of, the last day, the day 
which closes the course of time, 89—Christ 
declares himself the Judge of the world, 90, 
176, 267—and thus asserts his divinity, 90— 
the phrase, ‘“‘rise up in judgment,” ex- 
plained, 188—reasons why angels shall be the 
instruments in separating the evil from the 
good, 148, 150, 254, 267—manner of 
‘Christ’s coming to judge the world, 176, 267 
—the idea, that our Saviour alluded to it, 
when he used the word “regenetation,” no- 
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ticed, 204—the events which shall precede 
this day, 254—critical consideration of the 
phrase, ‘‘Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man,” &c, 255—importance of preparation 
for this day, 257—mystical meaning of the 
parable of the ten virgins, 260—nature of 
the proceedings ofthe day of judgment, 264 
—Christ exercised the office of Judge while 
on earth, 417—the grounds of the Di- 
vine procedure will be fully disclosed on 
the day of judgment, 448—the impartial 
character of the Judge, 478, 480—justifi- 
cation at the last day, placed on its true 
ground, 479. 
Justice, or judgment, one of the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, 241. 2 
Justification, of men before God, ‘the leading 
subject of the Epistle to the Romans, 466 
—the guilty and condemned state of all 
men, 466, 467—the term, “‘ righteousness of 
God,” as used by the Apostle Paul, ex- 
plained, 466—character of that law under 
which man is placed, 466—the innocent, 
how justified, and how the guilty, 466—jus- 
tification, in the Gospel, does not rest onan 
act of prerogative, but on the acceptance of 
satisfaction, 466—distinction between the 
righteousness of God and our own, 466— 
the grand subject of man’s justification, fully 
revealed in the Gospel, 466—the ‘phrase, 
‘from faith to faith,” critically considered, 
466—the conformity of the evangelical doc- 
trine of justification, with the principles ad- 
mitted by the writers of the Old Testament, 
467—in what man’s justification at the last 
day consists, 479—how Gentiles who, are 
not even hearers of the law, are justified, 
481—circumcision, a visible declaration of 
the doctrine of justification by faith, 485— 
in what respects man ‘cannot be justified by 
the works of the law, 490—the utter insuffi- 
ciency of future obedience to effect our jus- 
tification, 490, 491—the term “law,” thus 
used, refers to the moral law, 491—the term, 
‘¢righteousness of God,” explained, as con- 
nected with the Gospel plan of salvation, 
491—the important doctrine of justification 
by faith, witnessed by the law and prophets, 
491—a. definition of this doctrine, 492— its 
instrumental and meritorious cause, 492 
—its universal adaptation, 492—distinction 
between the terms “ justify,” and ‘‘pardon,” 
499—meaning of the term, “freely,” as ap- 
plied to man’s justification, 492—is an entire 
-act of merey on the part of God, 492. 
Juvenal, quoted, 266. 


, *Cabbala,” described, 159, 

7a explained, 474. 
Kaxoneras, explained, 474. 
Kapn\ov, explained, 203. 
Kapidov, explained, 203. 
Karaites, the difference 

Pharisees, stated, 38. 
Kopdos, explained, 83. 
Karadupa, explained, 365, 393. 
Karaloytay explained, 160. 
Karameracpa, explained, 310. 
Karadpovar, explained, 477. 


between them and the 


a 
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Karnyopiav, explained, A15. 

Kadnynrns, explained, 238. 

KaGeéns, explained, 378. 

Karioyuw, explained, 172. 

Knvaos, explained, 228. ; 

_ Keys, of the kingdom of heaven, meaning of 
the phrase, 172, 173—a familiar emblem to 
the apostles, as being used in constituting a 
rabbi, or doctor of the law, 173—were worn 
by doctors of the law as a badge of, their 
office, 446. 

Kingdom of heaven,and of God, synonymous, 35 

_—was predicted by Daniel, 35—the kingdom 
of Christ not of this world, 35, 97, 203, 
212, 239, 302, 448—it consists in bringing 
the hearts of men into subjection to the au- 
thority of God by moral influence, 35, 82— 
the nature of the blessings of this kingdom, 
stated, 53—how it is received by the poor in 
spirit, 53—its pacific character 56—the 
phrase, ‘least in the kingdom of heaven,” 
considered, 61—‘* Thy kingdom come,” in 
the Lord’s prayer, illustrated, 76—import- 
ance of seeking this kingdom, 82—reasons 
why it should be sought, 82—the’ phrase, 
“children of the kingdom,” explained, 94— 
two-fold sense in which the kingdom of 
heaven is said to suffer violence, 123—the 
ejection of devils from the possessed, a vi- 

sible sign of the establishment of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, 134—its increase compared 
to a grain of mustard seed, 148—Peter’s 
worldly notions of this kingdom, reproved, 
174, 175—the establishment of Christ’s me- 
diatorial kingdom, 177—why called a king- 
dom, 177—when commenced, and when 
completed, 177—the essential qualifications 
for entering this kingdom, 185—character 
of those who are the greatest therein, 186 

—the difficulty of entering it with riches, 
202, 203—examplesof rich persons entering 
this kingdom, 203—the only way in which 
eminence therein can be obtained, 211—the 
honours of this kingdom are not distributed 
on the principle of favouritism, 212—who 
are entitled to its rewards, and the rule of 
distribution laid. down, 212—its spiritual 
character, represented by Christ entering 
Jerusalem on an ass, 216—those who are 
most complaisant to the truth are the 
farthest from the kingdom of God, 223—in 


what respects the Pharisees shut the king. |. 


dom of heaven-against. those who were 
‘striving to enter, 239—Christ shows the 
nature of this kingdom, by styling himself 
its king, 267, 302—the two-fold kingdom of 
Christ, 384. 

Kanropes, described, 225, 

Kneeling, at prayer, a posture used by the 
Jews on occasions of calamity and deep hu- 
miliation, 72—the constant attitude, of the 
first Christians in their acts of devotion, 72 
—a custom adopted by Peter and Paul, no- 
ticed, 72—the phrase, ‘kneeling down to 
him,” explained, 181. 

Kodagegecr, explained, 295: 

KonduPiorar, described, 218. 

Kopfavav, explained, 298. 

Koaoneda, explained, 237. 





Koariore, explained, 378. 

Kowa, explained, 205.. 

Kuge, ‘ Lord,” not always used in religious 
sense, 92 


Kpcos, explained, 234. 


Labourers, custom: of the Jews, respecting 
hiring and paying labonrers, 207—para- 
ble of the labourers in the vineyard, illus- 
trated, 208, 209. 

Lardner, quoted, in proof that no apocryphal 
Gospel was recognized by. the primitive 
Church, 6—on the enrolment of the Roman 
empire at the birth of Christ, 392. 

« Last shall be first,” a proverb, explained, 
206, 207—the persons to. whom this proverb 
is applicable, 208, 

Law, two leading senses, in which this word 
is used in the New Testament, 59—how the 
moral law was fulfilled by. our Lord, 59—in 
what respect the ceremonial law was fulfilled 
by Christ, 60—Marsh’s attempt to prove 
that our Lord did not abolish the Levitical 
law, noticed, 60—how the moral law is ful- 
filled by the Gospel, 61--the object’ of this 
law, 61—how made of none effect by the 
traditions of the Pharisees, 61—Antinomi- 
anism condemned, 61—the spiritual mean. 
ing of the ceremonial law defended, 63—the 
ancient Jews understood the law as forbid- 
ding all impure desire and secret inclination 
to sin, 65—extent.of this law, as enacted by 
Christ himself, considered, 65—in what 
sense the ceremonial law is not applicable 
to Christ, 92—a partial surrender to the 
truth no security against the most over- 
whelming outbreakings of the unmortified 
corruptions of the heart, 154—the conten- 
tion in the early Church respecting the con- 
tinuance of the ceremonial law, 180__ te 
abrogation of this law, formally and autho- 
ritatively. declared, 180—Calvin, quoted, on 
this subject, 180—the law of marriage, laid 
down and expounded by our Lord, 197—the 
manner in which our Saviour occasionally 
quoted the commandments, explained, 201 
—the moral law perfectly accordant with 
truth, 476—in what respects the Gentiles 
were without law, 480—the'term, “law,” as 
used by St. Paul, considered, 480—can only 
be understood by attention to the argument, 
480—how far the absence or presence of the 
Greek article influences the interpretation 
of the word “law,” 480—how the know. 
ledge of sin is said to be by the law, 490. | 

Lawyers, students and teachers of the Jewish 
law, 28, 233—the design of one in tempting 
our Lord, noticed, 233. ‘ 

Lead, to, a Hebraism for ‘to permit,” ‘to 
suffer,” 77. 

Leaven, the parable of, designed to show the 
secret and powerful influence of the reli- 
“gion of Christ in the soul of man, and on 
the moral state of society, 149—metapho- 
rically used for evil: affections and bad doc- 
trine,-168. ' 

Legion, of the Roman army, described, 291, 
336—a term in popular use to denote 
“many,” \“ indefinitely,” 336—what. im. 
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plied in this term, when used asthe name of" 
the demon, 336, 

Leighton, Archbishop, quoted, why the Holy 
Ghost assumed the form of a dove when he 
descended upon Christ, 43. 

Actrovpyia, explained, 383. 

Leper, the, nature of the worship he paid our 
Lord, the faith: which he exercised, and the 
cure which he obtained; 92—reason of the 
secrecy imposed upon hjm, although the mi- 
racle had been worked in the presence of 
multitudes, 93—his testimony to the priests, 
explained, 93. 

Leprosy, nature of that disease, 92—the pa. 
rallel between the leprosy and our natural 
corruption, not to be pursued into minute 
particulars, 92, ; 

_ Aenrov, described, 361.” : j 

Uife, the term used by our Lord, both for the 
animal life and the immortal soul, 119—the 
way to eternal life, distinctly declared, 435 
—the same in principle under the Mosaic 
and Christian dispensations, 435—the term, 
‘‘ eternal life,” defined, 479. 

Light, Mr., a modern traveller, quoted, on the 
tombs among the Jews, 98. ; 

Lightfoot, Dr., quoted, on the Jewish custom 
of reckoning by generations, 21—on the ce- 
remony of espousals among the Jews, 21— 
on the seymon on the mount, 53—on the 
question, whether the Jews’ sounded a 
trumpet when they did their alms, 71—on 
the Lord’s prayer, 76, 78—on a single eye, 79 
—on the name Beelzebub, 115—the tradi. 
tion of the ‘elders, 159--the practice of 
Jewish doctors forbidding their disciples to 
buy bread of heathens or Samaritans, ac- 
counted for, 167—on the phrase, ‘ binding,” 
and.‘ loosing,” 173—on the phrase, ‘It is 

asier for a camel to'go through the eye of 
a needle,” 203—his account of the killing of 
the paschal lamb, 274—and of the sepul- 
chres of persons of superior rank, 316. 

Atxpav, explained, 224. 

Axpos, described, 224, 

Lily, botanical description of this plant, 81. 

Little ones, why this name was given by 
Christ to his disciples, 120, 187—what is 
implied in offending such, 187. 

Loaves, miracle of the, distinguishing peculia- 
rities of the, 155... See Brean. 

Locke, John, his trifling and erroneous reason- 
ing upon the.redemption procured by Christ, 
refuted, 493. j 

Locusts, used as food by the inhabitants of the 


east, 37—permitted to be eaten by the Levi- | 


tical law, 37. 

Aoyta, Tq, explained, 486. 

Anyoy, rov, 6xplained, 327. 

Long prayers, in what sense they are con. 
demned by our Lord, 73. 

Lord’s prayer, the obligation of Christians to 
use this form, considered, 74—arguments 
for its use, stated and defended; 75, 440— 
objections against it, refuted, 75—its im- 
portance as a general guide to the structure 
of our prayers, 75—the notion that it was 
collected out of the Jewish forms of prayer, 
examined, 75—why the plural form is pre- 





seribed, 76—reason why the doxology is 
added by Matthew and omitted by Luke, 78 
—the opinion of Lightfoot respecting this 
form, refuted, 76, 78. 

Lord’s Supper. See Evcnarist. 

Love of God, can only be manifested by ebe- 
dience to his moral commands, 201—why 
the love of God is considered the greatest 
and the first commandment, 233—one of the 
weightier matters of the law, 241—the love 
of Christ, the only preservative against sin, 
250—loving God with all the heart, ex- 
plained, 360—love to God is the consequence 
of free and gratuitous forgiveness, 423—and 
the root and fruit of Christian perfection, 

_417—Wetstein quoted on the love of God, 
as the result of remission, 423—is the great. 
principle of true obedience, 436—and ne- 
cessary to eternal life, 436. y 

Love of our neighbour, described, 69, 234, 436 
—-why the love of our. neighbeur is like unto 
the first and great commandment, 234—en- 
forced by the parable of the good Samaritan, 
436, 437—breaks down every distinction 
and class of men, and makes all of one 
family, 437. ; 

Lowth, Bishop, his definition of a parable, 140. 

Avyvos, explained, 79. 

Luke, for whom his Gospel was written, 7, 
377—the apparent discrepancy between 
Matthew and Luke, concerning the dispute 
among the disciples, reconciled, 185—an- 
other respecting the cure of the blind men, 
214—an account of this evangelist, 379— 
his qualifications for writing his Gospel, 373, 
377— testimonies of the early fathers to the 
authenticity and genuineness of this Gospel, 

-874—his ‘style, 377, 446—when his narra- 
tive ‘was written, 377—conjectures respect- 
ing the order in which he writes, 378—no 
particular order of time pursued in the re. 
lation of Gospel facts, 409--the notion that 
he records an abridgment of the sermon on 
the mount, considered and refuted, 416——no 
discrepancy between him and Matthew re- 
specting the period of our Lord’s tempta- 
tion, 406—the question, Was Luke one of 
the seventy disciples ?. answered in the ne- 
gative, 432. . 

Lunatic, literal meaning of this term, 51— 

‘nature of the disease, referred to, 181. 

AvrevoOu, explained, 286. 

Avrpor, explained, 213, 430, 493. 


Macknight, quoted, in illustration of Matt. iii, 
7, 39——his opinion that our Lord had not, at 
the time of Peter’s confession, declared to 
his disciples that he was the Messiah, re- 
futed, 168—his erroneous interpretation of 
Rom. ii, considered, 488. 

Magdala, coast of, where situated, 166. 

Magi, a title given by the Persians to their phi. 
losophers; 27—the opinions which these 
wise men entertained, 27—-the country from 
whence. they came, 28—the testimony of 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Epiphanius, 
respecting them, 28—no reason to imagine 
that they were astrologers, 28—their pro- 
bable religious character, 28—the period of 
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their visit, 369—important ends answered 
by this visit, 30, 369. 

Maimonides, quoted, on the ceremony of es- 
pousals among the Jews, 21—services which 
disciples performed for their teachers, 40— 
the fasts of the Jews, 46—his interpretation 
of the phrase, “inheriting the” land for 
ever,” 54—the traditions of the elders, 61— 
on the oaths taken by the Jews, 66—he par- 
tially inculcated the golden rule found in 
our Saviour’s moral code, 86—on the fu- 
‘neral rites of the Jews, 104—the desire of 
the ancient prophets to witness the days of 
the Messiah, 144—on the phrase, “ things 
new and old,” 151—on the treatment to be 
shown toward offenders, 192—on the pro- 
clamation of obstinate offenders, 192—the 
Jewish punishment of stoning, 224—his 
spiritual views of the resurrection, the 
effect of Gospel influence which he does not 
acknowledge, 231—on the manner of oceu- 
pying seats in the synagogue, 237—the 
length of prayers made by the Jews, 239— 
on the destruction of J erusalem, 247—on the 
Jewish law relating to master and ‘servant, 
262—on the right and left hand in judicial 
‘proceedings, 267—his description of the 
mode of celebrating the passover, 278—on 
the laxity of Jewish forms of justice in the 
case of persons charged with spiritual of. 
fences, 292—on the nature of that service 
performed by the twenty-four priests in the 
temple, 380—who were authorized to. read 
in the synagogues, 406. 

Maxapio, explained, 53. 

Malachi, a prophecy of, concerning the cha. 
racter of John the Baptist, 122. 


Malefactors, compelled to bear their own 


cross, 306—nature of the wine given to 
them before their execution, 306—the ful- 
filment of prophecy which predicted Christ 
suffering with transgressors, 308—they 
join to revile the Saviour, the motives by 
which they were actuated in so doing, 308 
—an apparent discrepancy between Mat- 
thew and Luke, respecting the reviling of 
the malefactors, reconciled, 308—the law 
that the bodies of malefactors must be taken 
down before the Sabbath, noticed, 313—to 
show external mourning at the burial of ma- 
lefactors, forbidden, 314. 

Mammon, meaning of the term, 80. 

Man, in what respects a superior order in 
creation, 81—the final doom of, the result of 
his own negligence and depravity, 245—the 
part which he is totake in the establishment of 
the kingdom of the Messiah, pointed out, 334. 

Manger, kind of, in which the infant Jesus 
was probably laid, described, 393—horses in 
the east do not eat out of mangers, but hair. 
cloths, 393. - 

“« Many are called,” &c, the phrase explained, 
209—a. criticism of Bishop Pearce on this 
passage, refuted, 909——accasionally used by 
our Lord in reference to the day of judg. 
ment, 209—the actual salvation of men, 
not the necessary result of being called, 
209—the custom on which the proverbial 
expression is founded, 209.” 





Mark, for, whom his Gospel was written, 7, 9, 


321—a discrepancy in the testimony of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and ‘Luke, reconciled, 214—ac- 
count of Mark, 321l—wrote his Gospel 


_ under the eye of Peter, 321—in what lan- 


guage it was written, 321—the authenticity 
and genuineness of this Gospel, 321—when 
it was composed, its distinguishing peculia- 
rities, noticed, 322— its style, and in what 
sense theterm, Gospel,” as used by him in 
the commencement of his narrative, is to be 
understood, 323—a mischievous and uncri- 
tical conjecture respecting the Gospel of 
Mark, refuted, 333. See EvyaneE.ists. 


Market, the place where labourers wanting 


employment. were. accustomed to assemble, 
207. } 


Marriage, the institution of, a source of do- 


mestice virtue and public morals, 66—festi- 
vities of, used to express seasons of rejoicing, 
102—the phrase, “ children of the bride- 
chamber,” explained, 102—the law of mar- 
riage, expounded by our Lord, 196—and 
which no man is at liberty to break, or to 
modify or alter, 197—when alone the law of 
marriage is dissoluble, 197—not‘a mere civil 
institution, 197—why the metaphor taken 
from the yoking of oxen is used to repre- 
sent the marriage contract, 197—the custom 
of ancient nations in reference to this meta- 
phor, 197—the permanency and indissolu- 
bility of the matrimonial connection, a 
motive for the exercise of prudence in its 
formation, 197—the moral influence which 
this union exercises upon the character of 
man and woman, 197—under what cireum- 
stances our Lord discouraged marriage, 198 
—ministers, and other officers of the Church 
ordinarily more useful when married, 198— 
the procedure of God under the Gospel dis- 
pensation, compared to a king who made a 
feast on the marriage of his son, 225—the 
idea that Christ alluded to a feast of inaugu- 
ration by which aking is united-to the king- 
dom, as by a conjugal bond, noticed, 225— 
marriage allowed in heaven, the notion of the 
Pharisees, 231—refuted by our Lord, 231— 
customs observed at a Jewish wedding, 259— 
customs followed by the Hindoos on similar 


. oecasions, 259—preparation for the coming 


of Christ, inculcated, in allusion to servants 
waiting for their master with the nuptial 
train, 452, 453. 


Martha, account of, 437—her’ anxious and 


careful character, 438, 439—the wise and 
affectionate reproof of our Lord, considered, 
438—-the many things about which Martha 
cared, were not condemned in themselves, 
but her unnecessary care, 438—the idea that 
the “one thing,” mentioned by our Lord, 
meant one dish, debases the passage, 438— 
how ‘far attention to household affairs is to 
be followed, 438—neither Mary nor Martha 
was called to relinquish domestic concerns 
to follow Christ, 438—a renunciation of all 
secular affairs, in favour of a contemplative 
life, recommended by papists, not counte. 
nanced in this history, 438. 


Martial, quoted, 156. 
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Mary, the. mother of Jesus, her faith in the 
Divine.interposition on her behalf, 22, 395 
—the idolatrous worship paid to her by pa- 
pists has led Protestants to undervalue her 
piety and example, 22—the doctrine of her 
perpetual virginity, not founded on: Scrip- 
ture, tradition, or reason, 26, 140—was not 
so highly spoken of by the angel at the an- 
nunciation as some other distinguished 
women, 383—was blessed among but not 
above women, 383—meaning of the word, 
‘‘blessed,” as ‘applied to her, 388—her dig- 
nified ancestry, 393—the agony ofmind which 
she should endure on account of ‘her imma- 


culate Son, predicted, 398—her piety mani- | 


fested in attending the great feasts of the 
Jews, 400—her blessedness, as) acknow- 
ledged by our Lord, 442—in what it con- 
sisted, 442—the idolatrous and extravagant 
notions of this blessedness, condemned, 442. 

Mary, sister of Lazarus, the precise time of the 

. anointing of our Lord as performed by her, 
critically considered, 271, 272—in what this 
action originated; .272—Christ’s commen- 
dation of this work, 272—her devout and 
amiable character, 272—has been unjustly 
confounded. with the woman who. anointed 
the. Saviour at the house of the Pharisee, 
421—the name, Mary, isthe same as Miriam, 
438—the goodeffects of Mary’s choice, con- 
sidered, 439. 

Mary, of Magdala, attended at the crucifixion, 
313—the notion that she was an impure 
woman, destitute of all foundation, 313— 
has. been unjustly confounded with the 
woman who anointed the feet of our Lord 
at the house of the Pharisee, 421—her de- 
moniacal possession was an affliction, not a 
crime, 421—the respectable situation which 
she filled in life, 424. 

Master, a custom in the east for masters to 
entrust capital with their servants, 263, 364 
—a master could not take a servant out of 
Judea against his own consent, 263—cus- 
tomary in ancient times for the host to per- 
form those services in honour of his guests 
which were’ ordinarily ‘performed by ser- 
vants, 452. 

Matthew, for whom his Gospel was written, 6, 
9—the title it bears noticed, 8—its date, 8— 
reasons in favour of the early date ascribed 
to it, 8—the language in which it was 
written, 10, 14—account of Matthew, 17— 
his call to the apostleship, 17, 101, 413—his 
quotation of Isaiah liii, 4, reconciled with 
the Hebrew and the Septuagint, 95—the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the testimony 
of Matthew and Luke on the dispute among 
the disciples, reconciled, 185—another be- 
tween the testimony of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, respecting Christ’s contiguity to 
Jericho, in restoring sight to the blind men, 
reconciled, 214—his quotation “from the 
Psalms, according to the LXX., and applied 
to the songs of the children in the temple, 
illustrated, 219—the apparent discrepancy 
between his record and that, of John re- 
specting the anointing, reconciled, 271, 272 
—another between Matthew and the other 


. evangelists respecting tlie time in which 
Peter denied our Lord, noticed and recon- 
ciled, 296—-no discrepancy exists between 
the accounts of Matthew and Peter con- 
cerning the death of the traitor, 299—the 
manner in which Matthew frequently quoted 
the prophets, 301—the quotation from Jere- 
miah, which is only found in Zechariah, 
considered, 301—a peculiar feature of his 
Gospel, to notice the fulfilment of ancient 
prophecy for the conviction of the Jews, 
307—how he was enabled immediately to 
leave his occupation and follow Christ, ac- 
counted for, 413—his respectable rank, and 
the nature of the feast which he gave when 
‘che forsook all,” 413—why heis called Levi 
by St. Luke, 413. : 

Matthias, included in the intention of our 
Lord, when he declared that the apostles 
should sit upon twelve thrones, 316._ 

Maundrell, his description of the wilderness 
of Judea, 44—of the fossil salt of that 
country, 58—of an ancient sepulchre, 316. 

My doéyre Asyew, 2 common Jewish phrase, ex- 
plained, 39. 

Meekness, in what it consists, 54—enforced 
by the example of Christ and his apostles, 54 
-—was not regarded as an element of practical 
piety among the Jews, 54—in what respects 
the meek shall inherit the earth, 54—incul- 
cated on the disciples by our Lord, on the 
occasion of the inhospitable conduct of the 
Samaritans, 431. 

Melchisedec, in what respects: our Saviour 
answered to, 216. reba 

Mederav, explained, 363. 

Met ayer, what, 37. 

My\wrn, explained, 88. 

Mercies, abused, are, by a righteous decision, 
and upon’the principle of God’s moral go- 
vernment, withdrawn, 142, 143. ‘ ‘ 

Mercifulness, in what a. merciful disposition 
consists, 55, 417—strongly enjoined by our 
Lord, and enforced by the highest example, 
55—merey described as one of the weightier 
matters of the law, 241. 

Mepipvare, explained, 80. 

Meoiorns, described, 448. 

Messengers, represented in Scripture as speak- 
ing in the very words of those who send 
them, 419. ‘ 

Messiah, certain signs of his having come, 
noticed by our Lord, but disregarded by the 
Jews, 167—Peter’s confession acknowledged 
the Messiahship of Jesus, 169—various opi- 
nions entertained of the Messiah by the 
Jews of our Lord’s time, 169—reasons 
why they imbibed such strong notions of 
a temporal Messiah, 169—Peter’s pre- 
judices in favour of a temporal Mes. 
siah, reproved, 175—the Jews invented 
the idea of two Messiahs, in order to 








elude the force of prophetic truth, 216— ~ 


proof that the Messiah was to appear at the 
very time our Lord assumed that character, 
324. 

Messiahs, false, one of the name of Barcho- 
chebas, 100—the appearance of pretenders 
to the Messiahship, predicted, 247—-why the 
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Jews were easily induced to join their 
ranks, 247, 252—an account of several’ who 
appeared, 248—the proceedings of certain 
false messiahs prior to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, 253. 

Meorovs, explained, 474. 

sinwn, explained, 413. 

Meravoew, explained, 35. 

Metaphor, of the strait gate, in reference to 

the doctrines, principles, and’ duties, deli- 
vered by our Lord, explained, 87—to 
express seasons of rejoicing, constantly 
drawn from marriage feasts, 102. 

Metempsychosis, the Pharisees, by some, have 
been supposed to hold this doctrine, 169— 

_ there is no evidence that it;was embraced by 
any of the Jews, 169. 

MerewprlecOa, explained, 451. 

Micah, fulfilment of his prophecy, denoting 
the place where Christ should be born, 29— 
an apparent contradiction between the:pro- 
phet and the Evangelist Matthew, recon- 
ciled, 29. 

Mixpot, ot, explained, 120. 

Mill, the mill stones used in Palestine, de- 
scribed, 187—grinding generally performed 
by women, 257—the hand mill of the east, 
257, 

Millennium, the idea that our Saviour alluded 
to it. when he used the word ‘ regene- 
ration,” noticed, 204. 

Mind, affections and opinions of, compared to 
plants, which spring from seeds sown by 
instruction, 162—want of understanding 
enumerated in St. Paul’s description of the 
awful immorality of the pagan world, Q74. 

Ministers of Christ, who ought to be employed 
as such in the Church, 89—how they are to 
be known, 89—their learning and eloquence 
never to be considered.a substitute for piety, 
89—the awful doom of unfaithful ministers 
pointed out, 90, 258—should live disentan- 
gled from the affairs. of the world, 97—are 
compared to diligent labourers in the harvest 
field, 107—should be employed by God, 107 
—the state of mind in which they should 
discharge the duties of their office, 107— 

. are to be supported in their work, 111—im- 
portant that they cultivate a spirit of de- 
pendence upon God, 113—have equal right 
to seek the aid of the Holy Ghost in their 
public duties as the apostles, 113—how his 
aid is vouchsafed, 113—the reward of those 
who receive them on the ground of being 
ministers of Christ, 119, 187—in. what re. 
spect the “ least” teacher in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than John the Baptist, 122 
—the corruption brought into the Church 
on account of the inattention of ministers 


to piety and discipline, 146—those who | 


teach others should possess a fulness of 
knowledge themselves, 151—how ministers 
may obtain things new and old, 151—the 
nature of these fruits, 151—new things do 
not mean novelties, 151—the duty of mi- 
nisters to pluck up.error, not by coercion 
and violence, but by faithful and unsparing 
refutation, 162—the awful danger of dis- 
eouraging the servants of Christ in their 
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work, 188—none are bound by the words of 
Christ to-attend a wicked ministry, 236— 
harsh terms in reproving sinners, not justi- 
fiable, 244—-ministers may instruct and per- 
-suade, but are not to condemn, 244—the 
office and duty of a minister, parabolically 
pointed out, 258—a three-fold end of the 
Christian ministry, 319—ministers are dili- 
. gently to learn that they may teach others, 

-.334—the part which they are to take in pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, and the necessity 
of Divine influence pointed out, 334—en- 
couraged to sow the seed of the word in 
faith, 335—he is not a true minister who 
speaks only of pardon andsalvation without 
declaring man’s guilt and danger, 340— 
their duty inculcated from the phrase, ‘ Put 
the hand to. the plough,” &c, 431—the im- 
portant nature and object contemplated in 
the institution of the Christian ministry, 
434, 461—in’ what the true ordination of 
ministers consists, 459—noné ever sent forth 
by Christ as his ministers, without a pre- 
vious knowledge of the grace which bringeth 
salvation, 461. 

Miracles, the signs and wonders of the ‘false 
‘prophets, 252—the general credulity of the 
Jews, and the reason of their incredulity 
respecting’ the real miracles of our Lord, 
252—the amazing credulity of infidelity, 
252. A; 

Miracles of Christ. Healing’ the leper, 92— 
why publicly performed, and immediately 
after the sermon on the mount, 92—the 
healing miracles of our Lord were types, as 
well as. attestations, 92, 407—he heals 
Peter’s wife’s mother, 95—the perfect charac- 
ter of the miracles of Christ, 95—these mi- 
racles, and the forgiveness of sins, were not 
substantially the same acts, 99—truth of the 
miracle, in raising the ruler’s daughter, un- 
consciously attested by the scornful min- 
strels, 104—the . miracles of Christ were 
invariably submitted to the severest scrutiny, 
106—distinguishing peculiarities of the mi- 
racle of the loaves, 155, 341—the: miracle 
which was worked to pay the temple tribute 
money, 184—the notorious incredulity of 
the Jews respecting these miracles accounted 
for, 252—Christ heals the man with an un- 
clean spirit, 324—remarkable points con- 
nected with this miracle, specified, 324, 325 
—our Saviour dispossesses a legion of devils, 
99, 336—and heals the woman with an 
issue of blood, 337—her miserable condi- 
tion, 337—the manner of her cure, 338—the 
reason why our Lord, in several miracles, 
made use of an external application, 345, 
347—the miraculous draught of fishes, spi- 
ritually explained, 411—the miracle of rais- 
ing from the dead the son of a widow of 
Nain, 420. ‘See Jusus Curis. 

Miraculous conception, intimated in the 
words, “ Of whom was born Jesus,” 21—the 
doctrine defended against a criticism of Gil. 
bert Wakefield, 21—the design contemplated 


by the miraculous conception, 21, 26—a — 


prophecy of Isaiah concerning it, illustrated, 
54—this doctrine closely connected with 
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the whole plan of redemption, 26—the 
reason why those who reject the doctrine of 
the atonement impugn that of the miracu- 
lous conception, 26—the terms, ‘* power of 
the Highest,” and ‘the Holy Ghost,” do not 
mean the same thing, 38)—the two acts 
which were necessary to be. performed in 
the preparation of the body for Christ, 385 
—not on account of the miraculous con- 
ception, that our Saviour is called the Son 
of God, 385—the phrase, ‘that holy thing,” 
explained, 386—the reason why the account 
of the miraculous conception was not made 
public during the life of Christ, 405. 
Miraculous powers, were vouchsafed to the 
first preachers of the Gospel, 90—were not 
in every case confined to good men, 90, 183 
—examples, in proof of this assertion, 90— 
testimony of Origen on this subject, 90—the 
reason why these powers were occasionally 
imparted to wicked men, 90—the distinction 
between -the miraculous powers of Christ, 
and those of his apostles, 108,350, 412, 433 
—were not. wielded at the judgment and -dis- 
cretion of man, 110, 220—how they were to 
be exercised, 110—not employed during the 
first apostolical journey of the disciples, 110 
—the objections which have been raised 
against the actual possession of some of 
these powers, from the fact, that the apostles 
did not raise any dead to life during their 


mission, -refuted, 110—-why the disciples |, 


could not at all times exert these powers, 
182—nature of that reproof given by Christ 
to his disciples, on account of their want of 
faith, 182-—the duration of these powers in 
the Church, intended to be temporary, 183, 
372, 440—the power to work miracles was 


not considered; in apostolical times, a suffi- | 


cient indication of Christian character, 
183, 434—the nature of that faith by which 
the apostles wrought miracles, 220—in what 
respects these powers were confined to the 
apostles and evangelists, 221, 464—the be- 
nevolence of God manifested in the variety 
of supernatural gifts bestowed on the first 
Christians, 263—were not absolutely con- 
fined, in the days of Christ, to the twelve, 
and the seventy disciples, 351—the nature 
of these powers, 373—the non-necessity for 
their permanency, 373—were probably gra- 
dually withdrawn, 373—the miraculous 
powers of the seventy were increased’ on 
the day of pentecost, 433—the gift which 
Paul wished to impart to the Church at 
Rome, not miraculous, 464—not much im- 
portance was attached to these powers by 
this apostle, who labours to repress the great 
admiration of them, manifested by the 
Christians of his time, 464. 

Mite, described, 361—the lowest offering 
which was permitted to be made, 361]. 

Moduo0v, explained, 59. 

Moy:hados, explained, 345, 

Money changers, their occupation described, 
218, 265, j 

Monks, the austerity they practised nurtured 
vices of the mind, while it castigated those 
of the body, 88. 


Mwpar, explained, 259. 

Mopaivai, explained, 58. 

‘Morality, the antiquity and universality of the 
golden rule, 86—Christ not a teacher of a 
new morality, but explained more perfectly 
its true principles, 86—his object in intro- 
ducing this rule into his moral code, 86— 
the restrictive character of the morality 
taught by the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome, 86—that inculcated by St. Paul, sy- 
nonymous with that taught by our Lord, 87 
—the powerful motives by which Christian 
morals are enforced when compared with 
those of heathenism, 268. 

Mortification, nature of that prescribed in the 
New Testament, 88—monkish austerity, 88. 

Moses, the idea that Moses was raised from 
the dead to attend our Lord on his transfi- 
guration, noticed, 178—the rabbinical writ- 
ings referred to, respecting the tradition that 
Moses and Elias would appear in the days 
of the Messiah, 178—the probable origin of 
these traditions being found in the Jewish 
records, 178--why Moses and Elias appeared 
on the mount, 180—what Moses did not, 
and what he did, command in reference to 
the question of divorce, 197—is figuratively 
represented as sitting in the sanhedrim, and 
inferior councils, to deliver oracles, 235. 

Mountain, to remove a, a proverbial phrase, 
for performing things the most difficult and 
apparently impossible, 183, 221—a Jewish 
saying on this subject, 221. 

Mourning, holy, described, 54, 407—in what 
respect such are blessed, 54—mourning 
among the Jews, how expressed, 126. 

Mustard tree, description of the, by Sir 
Thomas Browne, Scheuchzer, Linneus, and 
Scott, 148—why mentioned by our Lord, 
148—the phrase, “as a grain of mustard 
seed,” proverbial among the Jews, and 
found in the rabbinical writings, 148, 182— 
the parable of, intended to illustrate the 
public and visible growth of the religion of 
Christ, 148. ; 

Mysteries, of the kingdom of heaven, 142. 

Mystical cabbala, described, 159—distinct from 
tradition, 159—a dogmatic cabbalism exist- 
ing'in the time of our Lord, noticed, 159. 


Na, explained, 164, 

Nain, the city of, where situated, 420—the 
miracle of raising from the dead the son of a 
widow of this place, considered, 420. 

Name,.of God, often put for God himself, 77— 
al! prayer, in order to be acceptable to God, 
must be offered in the name of Christ, 75. 

Nase, the, or president of the sanhedrim, no- 
ticed, 211, 400. 

Nazarene, a term of reproach applied to the 
Saviour, 34—not actually predicted by any 
oa that he shall be called a Nazarene, 

34, ; 


Nazareth, a city of ill repute among the Jews, 
and why, 34, 383—why called our Lord’s 
own country, 151—why the inhabitants of 
this place were offended at our. Lord’s 





teaching, 152, 409—their unbelieving cha- 
racter, 152—how their unbelief operated, so 
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that Christ did “no mighty work” in that 
city, 152—the visit of our, Saviour to the 
synagogue of Nazareth, 406, 409—why 
more miracles were performed at Caper- 
-naum and other places than at Nazareth, 
409—the murderous intentions of the inha- 
bitants toward our Lord, 409—who leaves 
them. for ever, 409—Dr. Edward Clarke, 
quoted, on the situation of Nazareth, 409. 

Nazarite, a, described, 381, 383. 

Neighbour, the question, Who is my neigh- 
pour? answered, 68, 234, 436, 437—how 
far this expression was limited by the Jews, 
69, 234, 436—the duty to our neighbour, de- 
fined, 234, 436. é 

Neologism, the agreement in the testimonies 
of the first three evangelists defended, 
against the insinuations of German Neolo- 
gists, 14-16—the erroneous principles ad- 
vocated by them and applied to the temp- 
tation of Christ, refuted, 45—+their great 
object to explain away every thing that is 
supernatural in the Scriptures, 303—their 
credulity in believing any absurdity calcu- 
lated to refute the supernaturalism of the 
Bible, 317. 

Net, the Gospel compared to a, 150—the sig- 
nificancy of this figure, noticed, 150. 

Newcome, Archbishop, on the enrolment of 
the Roman empire at the birth of Christ, 
392. 

Nicodemus, an instance of a rich man enter- 
ing the kingdom of heaven, 203—no inti. 
mation that a greater abundance of spiritual 
gifts were conferred upon him, 208—assists 
Joseph of Arimathea to embalm the body of 
our Lord, 314—his affection for the Saviour, 

- 314—<did not anticipate the resurrection of 
Christ, 314. 

Night, division of the, into watches, 157, 394. 

Nixnons, explained, 487. 

Ninety and nine, nothing mysterious in this 
number intended, 190. 

Nineveh, the repentance of the men of, con- 
trasted with the obduracy of the Jews, 134. 

Noah, the seven precepts of, 239—a parallel 
struck between the state of the Jews before 
the siege of Jerusalem, and the antedilu- 
vians, 256. 

Nob, a village near Jerusalem, 215, 

Nopikos, described, 233, 435, 445. 

Norris, on God humbling the proud, 388. 


Oaths, not absolutely forbidden by Christ, 66 
—the nature of those oaths which he did 
prohibit, 66—false swearing acommon 
erime among the Jews, 66—animadversions 
on the practice of adjuring by the creature, 
66, 240—all oaths equally binding in the 


sight of God, 67—the too frequent use of 


oaths, an evil, 67—the sin of trifling with an 
oath, 67—the vicious casuistry of the papal 
Church in the matter of oaths, 67—promises 
ratified by oaths, often made by kings and 
great men in their revels, 154, the wilful and 
perverting sophistry of the Pharisees on this 
subject, 240—the Jewish mode of placing a 
person .under an oath, 293—judicial oaths, 
not forbidden by our Saviour, to which he 
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himself’ submitted, 293—the Hebrew form 
of assent or affirmation, 293, 302—the na~ 
ture of that oath which’ Almighty God 
sware unto Abraham, 390. 

Obedience to the commandments of God, 
closely connected with the doctrine of the 
atonement, and the work of the Holy 
Spirit, 201—the utter insufficiency of future 
obedience to effect our justification in’ the 
sight of God, 491. ‘ 

Offences, meaning of the term, 121—nature of 
those which come from the world, 187— 
connection between the offences of the hand, 
the foot, and the eye, with those that 
« must needs be,” 188—offences of the hand, 
foot, or eye, considered as sins of honour, 
pleasure, and, interest, 188—the danger of 
hindering the servants of Christ in the dis- 
charge of their duty, 188—the renunciation 
of honour, interest, and pleasure, preferable 
to being the cause of offences against the 
truth and cause of Christ, 188—the danger 
great, on account of the servants of Christ 
being the special objects of the Father’s 
regard, 190—and the Saviour’s love, 191— 
offences between brethren, considered, 191 
—the mode of treating the offending brother, 
not merely advised, but commanded, by our 
Lord, 191—meaning of the term ‘ offended,” 
often used by the inspired writers, 284. 

Officers, in the synagogue, their names and 
places, described, 50. ; 

Oxia, ‘ houses,” used by metonymy for pro~ 
perty, 239—the word orkos often used to 
denote the city of Jerusalem, 245—and occa~ 
sfonally the country of Judea, 245. 

Otxodcororns, explained, 223. 

Ockovopos, explained, 453. , - 

Oil, anointing, a composition made by Moses, 
under Divine direction, 19—vegetable oif 
used medicinally, 340, 437. 

Ointment, the’ nature and. value of that with 
which Mary anointed our Lord, 271, 364. 
Olives, Mount of, described, 247—where si- 

tuated, and why so called, 215. 

Opodoyew explained, 90, 118. 

Owe, explained, 315. 

Oona, explained, 404. 

Opapa, explained, 180. 

Opyn, explained, 479. 

Origen, on the strait gate, 88—on thé distri. 
bution of miraculous powers in the Church, 
90—on the.term, “idle word,” 136—his tes~ 
timony to the authenticity and genuineness 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, 374. ; 

Original depravity, the natural corruption’ of 
the heart of man, 163—displayed in evil 
imaginations, desires, purposes, and in op- 
position to the truth, 163. 

Qorsp, “even as,” Si nifying not equality, bus 

. resemblance, 70, 213. 

Ov, explained, 86. 

Outer darkness, import of the phrase, 94. 

Ofos, described, 306. 


Mayedevowstr, explained, 228. ; 

Palestine, climate of, 91—Buckingham’s Tra- 
vels in Palestine, 141—the fertility of the 
soil, 1442—the heat of the sun in this country, 
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207—reference to a custom of the east, for 
masters to entrust capital with their ser- 
vants, 263—the heat produced in Judea by 
the blowing of the south wind, 455. 

Hadryyeveora, explained, 204) 

Mavéoxeiov, explained, 393, 437. 

Parable, defined, 140—Bishop Lowth’s descrip- 
tion of a, 140—frequency of this mode of in- 
strution, especially in the east, 140—how ex- 
pressed in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
tongues, 140—Campbell’s distinction be- 
tween parable and apologue, 141—difference 
between parable and allegory, 141—pecu- 
liarity and excellence of the parables of our 
Lord, 141—the reason why the Saviour 
spoke in parables, and reserved the expla- 
nation for his;disciples in private, 142-—pa- 
rable of the sower, illustrated, 144, 145— 
parable of the wheat and tares, considered, 
146-148—the opinion of Grotius, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, and Jerome, on this parable, 
147—object anticipated by our Lord, in the 
parable of a grain of mustard seed, 148— 
and of the leaven, 149—the leading parts 
of a parable only significant, the evil of 
forced and ‘far-fetched meaning, 150—in- 
stances of this kind ofinterpretation, 150,151, 
208—parables are to be interpreted by their 
general design, and not resolved into alle- 
gory, 208—parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard, illustrated, 207-210—the design 
of the parable of the two'sons, 222—the 
minor circumstances of a parable not to be 
interpreted too strictly, 223—the parable of 
the husbandman, 223, 224—of the marriage 
feast, 225-228—the word ‘ parable” occa- 
sionally used in the sense of a simple com- 
parison, 255—the parable.of the ten virgins, 
259-262—the parables of the rabbins poor 
imitations of those of Christ, 262—parable 
of the talents, 262-266—that of the sower, 
showing the part which man is to take, and 
the necessity of Divine influence in the. pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, 334—a common 
proverb: sometimes called a parable, 409— 
the parable of the rich man, 449, 450—im-. 
portant theological points contained therein, 
450—the parable of the fig tree, intended to 
represent the state of the Jewish nation, 
ADT. 5 

Hapaderyparioat, explained, oo. 

Thapadidepe, explained, Biss 

Tagadoots, described, 159. 

Tlapadovvat, explained, 128. 

Mapadoéa, explained, 413. 

_Tapaxodovbew, explained, 378, 


Parents, in the duty of children to, our Lord in- | 


_ cludes, affording support, as well as respect, 
reverence, and obedience, 160—this recog- 
nized by the Jewish canons, 160—the se- 
verity of the law against those who used 
reproachful language toward them, 160—the 
wretched, selfish, and infecting sophistry of 
the Pharisees on this head, 160—a descrip- 
tion of those parents who. brought their chil. 
dren to Christ, 198—disobedience to parents 
carried to a frightful extent among the an- 
cient heathen, 474, 

MDH, explained, 270. 











Maocya, ra, explained, 270. ] 
Passover, a description of the, 269—the time 


of the year in which this feast was observed, 
274—Lightfoot and Philo, quoted, on the 


/tmanner of killing the paschal lambs, 274— 


the question, whether our Lord ate the 


‘passover before he suffered, considered, 274 


—a custom of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
connected with the celebration of this feast, 
276—mode of its. preparation, 276—why 
the-recumbent position was adopted in par- 
taking .of the passover, 276—manner of 
eating the lamb, 276—the description given 
by Maimonides of this feast, 278—some of 
the customary additions dispensed with by 
our Lord, to make way for the eucharist, 
278—the place in which he celebrated the 
passover, described, 365—Christ. being taken 
to the passover one year before he was 
obliged by the law to be present, accounted 
for, 400—the usual number of persons who 
attended this festival, 427. _ 


Paul, St., the difference between his sermon at 


Athens and epistles to the Greek Churehes, 
84—the morality taught by our Lord, was 
enforced by this apostle, 87—changing his 
name from Saul to. Paul, 459—does not call 
himself the slave or servant of Christ, in 
the oriental acceptation of the term, or in 
the common use of the word slavery, 459— 
the emphatic manner in which he acknow- 
ledges his call to the apostleship, 459—and 
the reason why he kept his apostolic cha- 
racter prominently before the Churches, 459 
—his call to the work of the ministry, 459 
—why he occasionally followed the occu- 
pation of tent maker, 459—applies the 
title ‘Son of God,” in its highest sense to 
Christ, 460—why he was favoured with a 
vision of Christ in his glory, 461—expresses 
his great regard and affection for the Church 
at Rome, 463—why he calls: himself the 
apostle of the Gentiles, 463—vindicated 
from the charge of employing dexterous 
courtesy and artifice, 463—his peculiar 
work as an apostle, 464—the nature of that 
spiritual gift which Paul wished to impart 
to the Christians of Rome, 464—why he 
considers himself a debtor to the Greek and 
barbarian, 465—his confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Gospel over every ob- 
stacle it met with in Rome, 465—his visit to 
Athens, 470—his representation of the ido- 
latry of the pagan world, 469-475—conduct 
of those’ who endeavour to throw a softer 
shade over their moral condition than that 


stated by the apostle, condemned, 472— 


Paul sanctions no distinction between the 
worship of a thing represented by an image 
and the image itself, 472—his object in in- 
troducing a description of the corrupt’ state 
of the pagan world, 475—conjectures re. 
specting the meaning of the term “law,” 
as used by the apostle, 480—the guilt of the 
Jews equally condemnatory with that of the 
Gentiles, 483-487—explains the value of the 
privileges possessed by the Jews, 485, 486— 
shows that the zeal of the Jews in making 
proselytes did not at all extenuate their 
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* guilt, 487—a recapitulation of his argument 
in the first two chapters of the Epistle to the 

- Romans, 488, 489—how his quotation from 
Scripture, respecting the guilty state of 
mankind, refers to man universally, 489— 
lays down the maxim that none can be jus- 
tified by the deeds of the law, 490—intro- 
duces the provision made by the Most High 
for the justification of the ungodly, 491— 
meaning of the phrase, ‘righteousness of 
God,” as.connected with the plan of salva- 
tion, 491. 

Peace makers, their character, 56—the fac- 
tious and quarrelsome disposition of the 
Jews, reproved, and the pacific nature of 
the kingdom of Christ, exhibited, 56—the 
phrase, ‘‘son of peace,” explained, 432— 
“ Peace,” the usual form of an eastern salu. 
tation, 463—its spiritual signification, 463 
—all spiritual blessings included in the 
terms, grace and peace, 463, 

Pearce, Bishop, quoted, on Christ stilling the 
tempest, 98—on the Jewish-method of com- 
puting time, 137—on the doubts of Herod 
respecting our Lord, 153—his criticism on 
the phrase, ‘* Many are called,” &c, noticed, 
209—on Matthew quoting from Jeremiah a 
prophecy which is only. found in the writ- 
ings of Zechariah, 301—on the thorn which 
composed the mock crown of our Lord, 
305—on the address of the angel to Mary, 
383. : 

Pearls, their value, 150—blessings of the Gos- 
pel, compared to, 150. . 

Pence, value of a Roman penny, 195, 206, 
422, 437—a penny the usual rate of a day’s 
wages among the Romans, 206. See De- 
NARIUS. 


Perea, sometimes designated Judea, and 


termed, ‘the coasts of Judea beyond Jor- 
dan,” 196. 

Perennius, the prefect, put to death by Com- 
modus, 154. 

Perfection, Christians are to imitate God in 
the. Divine perfection of love, both in its 
principle and action, 70—meaning of the 
term, “perfect,” as applied by our Lord to 
the young man, 201—the nature of that 
perfection inculeated by Christ upon his dis- 

ciples, 417, 418. See SANCTIFICATION, 

Tlepiccevparos, ex Tov, explained, 136. 

Tepronaa, explained, 438. 

Perjury, as practised by the Jews, condemned 
by Jesus Christ, 67. 

Persecution, meaning of the term, 57—reasons 
why persecution has ever been the lot of the 

_ righteous, 57, 114—the most violent perse- 
cutors found among superstitious and fana- 
tical men, 57—in what respect the kingdom 
of heaven becomes the reward of the perse- 
cuted, 57—Christians arenot to revenge in- 
juries which are received on account of 
their religious profession, 67, 290—a fana- 
tical courting and braving of persecution 
deprecated, 112—persecution, amply pre- 
dicted by our Lord, 114—religious perse- 
cution, censured, 147—in all its degrees, and 
inall ages, has-been more hurtful to the wheat 
than the taxes, 147—religious enmity and 





bigotry produce contempt of the faithful 
disciples of. Christ, 188—no infliction of 
civil disabilities or penalties enjoined in the 
rules of Church government laid down by 
our Lord, 213—the persecution endured by 
the Christians from Jews and Gentiles, prior 
to the siege of Jerusalem, 249—being perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake, peculiar to 
Christianity, 249—compulsory measures in 
repelling the enemies of Christ, or increasing 
the number of his adherents, condemned, 
291—+ulers and kings who persecuted the 
Church, 363—persecution not implied in 
the phrase, “‘I am come to send fire on the 
earth,” 454. 


Perseverance, to the end of ‘life, necessary 


P 
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for the security and certainty of salvation, 
250. 

estilences, preceding the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, noticed, 248: 

eter, his wife, mentioned, 95—why his name 
stands first in the several lists of the names 
of the apostles, 108—description of his 
name, 108, 171—conjectures respecting his 
motive in‘wishing to walk upon the water, 
157—why the trial was permitted, 157— 
nature of that unbelief which led to his 
failure, 157—his memorable confession, 169 
—was made for the apostles collectively, 
170—in what respect Peter, and the apos- 
tles generally, are the rock upon which the 
Church is built, 171—errors of papists and 
Protestants in the interpretation of this pas- 
sage, 171—the gift of the keys, explamed, 
173—how far he possessed the power of 
binding and loosing, 173—this phrase ex- 
plained, 173—no power of any. kind was. 
given exclusively to Peter, 174—nature of | 

Peter’s rebuke, and the reproof of our Lord, 
174, 175, 429—he, with James and John, 
witnessed the transfiguration, 178—his 
motives in desirmg the continuance of 
Moses and Elias, 179—no supremacy in 
Peter acknowledged by. the rest of the apos- 
tles, 186—his general character, defined, 
985—the sin of Peter, and that.of Judas, 
contrasted, 285—-his reiterated expressions 
of attachment to Christ, 286—his zeal and 
impetuosity in attacking the servant of the 
high priest, 290—his distrust of the provi- 
‘dence of God, and ignorance of Scripture, 
reproved, 291—his fears increased in his he- 
sitation in following Christ to the house of 
Caiaphas, 292—the circumstances attending 
his denial of his Master, 296, 297—the car- 
nal policy by which he was actuated, 296 — 
his repentance, 297——no discrepancy in the 
accounts of Peter and Matthew respecting. 
the death of Judas, 299—the Saviour’s mes- 
sage to Peter after his resurrection, 371—he 
fully acknowledged the Divinity of Christ 
immediately after the miraculous draught of 
fishes, 412. 


Davracpa, explained, 157; 
wo, explained, 38. 
Pharisees, a party among the Jews, their 


origin, 38—the testimony of Josephus re- 
specting them, 38-tenets which they held, 
38—their formality, superstition, and hypo- 
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crisy, 38—pretended to superior degrees of 
holiness, 38, 101—their pride, 38, 237, 238 
—covetousness, 38, 124—prejudice and 
captiousness, 168, 446—their casuistry .and 
ceremonious attachment to unwritten tra- 
dition, 38—present state of Pharisaism 
' among the Jews, 38—their secular motives 
in wishing to submit to John’s baptism, 39 


—why he refused them this ordinance, 39— | 


made void the moral law by tradition, 61— 
‘the righteousness of the Pharisees, 62—their 
object in choosing the corners of the streets 
for prayer, exposed, 62—the contempt. with 
which they treated the lower orders of the 
people, 84—declared to be false prophets,.88 
—some habited'in long robes made of fine 


wool, 88—their hypocrisy, reproved, 101, | 
136, 161, 167, 446—their self righteousness, . 


condemned, 102—fastings frequent among 
them, 102—the fringes worn by them, 
, described, 104, 237—invented and pro- 

mulgated the blasphemy, that our Lord 
cast, out devils by the aid of Beelzebub, 106 
—their censorious and captious disposition, 
reproved, 124—-were the main cause of fos- 
tering the unbelief of Judea, 127—nature of 
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the Messiah, 234, 235—their phylacteries, 
described, 237—why they enlarged the 
fringes.of their garments, 237—were guilty 
of the basest extortion, under the cloak of 
piety, 239, 444their mischievous zeal in 
making proselytes, 239—their wilful and 
perverting casuistry on the sacred matter of 
oaths, 240—their fastidious affectation ori 
the payment of tithes, 240—moral duties 
and religious affections were sacrificed by 


-them to trivial observances, 241—attended 


to external and ceremonial purity, and 
rejected temperance and truth, 241—why 
their external sanctity is compared to 
whited sepulchres, 242—their hypocrisy in 
arnishing the tombs of the prophets, 242— . 
the captious motives of the Pharisee in.asking 
our Lord to dine with him, 421—the low 
views entertained by him concerning Christ, 
422_the scrupulous carefulness of the Pha- 
risees in purifying the body and neglecting 
the soul, condemned, 444—their duplicity 
condemned, by our Lord comparing them to 
graves which appear not, 445—their general 
captiousness whenever conversing with the 
Saviour, 446. 


Sarvy, described, 393. 
Philip, the tetrarch, an account of, 402. 
Philo, a saying of, 97—his character of the 


the burdens which they laid upon the peo- 
ple, 128—their superstitious and hypocritical. 
observance of the Sabbath, 129-131—their 


blasphemous theory to frustrate the object 
‘of our Lord’s miracles upon the people, 133 
their guilt in opposing the kingdom of 
Christ when even neutrality would have 
been criminal, 134—-why compared to vipers, 





Divine. Logos, 101—on the future punish- 
ment of the wicked, 117—on the meaning 
of the word, ‘ regeneration,” 204—on the 
splendour of the temple of Herod, 246—on 


the killing of the paschal lamb, 274. 

dpovew, explained, 175, .. 

Doovipot, explained, 260. 

Dvdaoyat, described, 205; 

@vAatTw, explained, 237. 

durera, explained, 162. 

Phylacteries, described, 237—why they were 
commanded, 237—an account of those which 
were worn by the Pharisees, 237. 

Physician of souls, a Jewish phrase, explained, 
101. 

Tlivaé, described, 154. : al 

Plagiarism, our Lord defended from the charge 
of having borrowed his observations and pa- 
rables from the Jewish rabbins, 210.. 

TAavns, explained, 473, ) 

Plato, quoted, in testimony, that,in proportion 
as riches are admired, virtue will be disre- 
garded, 80—his description of the judgment 
which will take place in the invisible world, 
noticed, 269. 

Plautus, on avariciousness, 266—on the custom 
tomake malefactors bear the cross on which’ 
they were to be executed, 306, 

Tl\cior, explained, 80. , 

T1Anpogopetv, explained, 377. 

WAnpwoat, explained, 59. 

Pliny, quoted, on, the fertility of the soil of 
Sicily, Egypt, and Africa, 142. 

Toor, explained, 50. 

Plough, the phrase, ‘‘Put the hand to the 
plough,” explained, 431, 

Tlo\\wv, explained, 214. 

Polygamy, contrary to the will of God, and to 
the original constitution of human nature 
and society, 196. 


39, 136—their withering influence mani- 
fested in the increasing unsuccessfulness of 
Christ’s. ministry, 136,, 410—reasons why 
they clamoured for a sign, 137—their unbe- 
lief traced to its true source, 137—their ser- 
vile hypocrisy in consenting to the death of 
John, 154the most eminent of their party 
resident in Jerusalem, 159—washing’ the 
hands,.an important ceremony with the 
Pharisees, 160, 443—their rapacity and im. 
piety in the affair of Corban, 160—their 
doctrines and opinions, compared to plants 
not planted by the Father, 162—the reason 
why they, with the Sadducees, demanded a 
sign from heayen, as proof of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, 166—certain signs of the 
Messiah noticed by our Lord, but disregarded 
by the Pharisees, 167—intetrogate Christ on 
the law of divorce, and the motives by 
which they were actuated, stated, 196—the 
vain distinctions which they made between 
the greater and less commandments, 201— 
their dissimulation reproved in the parable 
of the two sons, 222—are charged in the 
parable of the husbandmen with conspiring 
to take away the life of Christ, 993—their 
wicked object in uniting with the Hero. 
dians to obtain an opinion from Christ, re. 
specting the lawfulness of paying tribute to 
the Romans, 228—the answer they received, 
considered, 229, 230—their gross concep- 
tions of the doctrine of a resurrection and 
a future state, 231—these ideas traced to 
their true source, 231—convicted by our 
Lord of ignorance of the true character of 
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Tovnora, explained, 474. 

Pontius Pilate, his character, as given by Philo, 
noticed, 304, 456—the office which he held 
under the Roman government, 298, 402— 
methods adopted by the priests, to influence 
him against Christ, 294, 297, 301—Christ is 
charged with sedition, of which Pilate ac- 

. quits him, 302—sends Christ to Herod, 302 





—the cause of Christ being thus prosecuted 
by the Jews,’ known to Pilate, 302—no 
charge against our Lord was examined with 
judicial care by Pilate, who sacrificed him to 
popular clamour, 304—the question, whether 
he followed a Jewish or Gentile custom, in 
washing his hands, considered, 304—by this 
act he declared the innocence of our Lord, 
304—and the guilt of those who shed this 
innocent blood, 305—the circumstances in 
which Pilate was placed, in regard to the 
Jews, 304—his guilt declared, 304—which 
admitted of no palliation, 305. 

Poor in spirit, described, 53, 407. 

Porch, vestibule, or hall, the place where our 
Lord’s trial was conducted, described, 296. 

Tovar, explained, 222. 

Tlopvera, explained, 66, 474. 

Porteus, Bishop, quoted on the purity required 

"by the Gospel, 65. : 

Possible, the phrase, ‘‘If it be possible,” é&c, 
considered, 252—in what respect things may 
be at thé same time possible with God, and 
impossible, 289. 

Morapo, explained, 91. 

Pretorium, described, 305, 368—the place in 
which causes were heard by the Roman go- 
vernors, 303. j ; 

Prayer, the duty of private prayer, recognized, 
72—encouragements to its performance, 72 
—repetitions in prayer, or long prayers, 
simply considered, neither censured. nor 
approved, 73, 239—in what sense they 
are condemned, 73—the nature of the) 
prayer which is acceptable to God, 74, 463 
the infidel argument urged against prayer, 
fromthe previous knowledge which God has 
of our wants, considered and refuted, 74, 440 
—the importance of prayer in seasons of 
temptation, 77—the nature and advantages 
of prayer, 85—prayer, the gate to the know- 
ledge of the deepest truths in religion, 128 
—necessary for the exercise of those mira. 
culous powers with which the apostles were 
endowed, 183—plenary inspiration, not 
granted without prayer,.193—the promise 
of success in the prayer of faith, not con- 
fined to the apostles, but belongs to. the 
whole Church, 221—testimony of Maimo- 
nides, on the length of the prayers’ offered 
by the Pharisees, 239—the influence of 
prayer on the Roman army and councils, 
manifested in the deliverance of the Chris- 
tians resident in Jerusalem prior to its de- 
struction, 252—the humblest and most 
earnest posture of prayer was assumed by 
our Saviour, 288—the phrase, ‘If it be pos- 
sible,” which is to be joined to our suppli- 
vations, considered, 289—prayer and faith, 
absolutely necessary to the success of the 
Gospel ministry, 335—the nature of that: 
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faith which must be exercised when’ prayer 
is made, .359-—-importunity and repeated ap- 
plication in prayer, encouraged, 439—the 
danger of regarding prayer as an end rather 
than a means of obtaining the petitions we 
present, 440. 

Preaching, detinition of the term, ‘ to preach,” 
34—the general doctrines of Christianity 
are to be published fully, 84, 116—under 
what restriction the deep things of God are 
to be declared, 84, ; 

Pyedestination, not implied in the 
‘‘names written in heaven,” 434. 

Presents, a Custom in the east never to appear 
before a superior without a present, 30. 

TpeoBurspcov, explained, 174. ° : 

MoesBurepor, explained, 51. 

Pride, tne proud shall be abased, a standing 
tule of the Divine administration, 239. 

Priests, their office to-judge in case of leprosy, 
considered, 93—reason why they suffered 
the temple to be profaned by being made a 
place of merchandise, 218—their indignation 
at thescenes which transpired at the entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem, and his visit to the 
temple, 219—a deputation of, with the 
elders, officially, interrogate ‘Christ, 221— 
the dilemma in which they were placed, 
221—assemble in the palace of Caiaphas to 
plot the destruction of our Lord, 273—they 
accept the offer of Judas, 273—their fear of 
a rescue, in the apprehending of Christ, 290 
=the manner in which they sought false 
witnesses to secure his condemnation, 292 
—occasions on. which the high priest was 
accustomed to rend his clothes, 294—théir 
malignant efforts to induce Pilate to treat 
Christ as an enemy to Cesar, 294—their 
cold and barbarous villany, in not receiving 
the evidence of Judas in favour of Christ, 
and representing this to’ Pilate, 298—they 
unconsciously proclaim the innocence of the 
Saviour, 298—the overruling providence 
which led them to buy the potter’s field with 
the money which Judas returned, 299—the 
time in which they visited Pilate to request 
a guard over the tomb of Jesus, specified, 
314— in obtaining which, they strengthened, 
the evidence of the resurrection, 315—the 
division of the priests into courses, 379. 

-Prodigies, which attended the crucifixion, con- 
sidered, 308-313—the effect which they pro- 
duced upon the multitude, 313, 

TlgoeGero, explained, 494. 

Property, earthly, the perishableness and un- 
certainty of, metaphorically set forth, 78— 
how far its accumulation is forbidden, 79— 
testimony of Plato, that in proportion as 
riches are admired, virtue will be disregarded, 
80—plausible suggestions for the increase of 
property, are apt to disarm the mind, and 
lead to the ardent and sordid pursuit of 
wealth, 145, 449—renunciation of, necessary 
inithose apostles who left all and followed 
Christ, 202—required also of the rich, on 
account of the peculiar state of the Church 
after the pentecost, 202—the sin and danger 
of covetousness, 449, 


phrase ’ 





Prophecy, the primary and secondary sense of, 


in & 


30 IND 
23—reniark of Dr. Owen, respecting the 
prophecies of the Old Testament accom- 
plished in the New, 23—principles laid 
down, by which we should be governed 
in the interpretation of Seripture pro-. 
phecy, 23, 24—the peciiliarity of prophetic 
language and style, 247, 254—the resto- 
ration ef the spirit of prophecy, after 
having been withdrawn since the days of 
Malachi, 396. " 

Prophecy fulfilled, concerning the birth of | 

Jesus, 22-26—objections of the Jews to the | 


common interpretation of the passage, re- |. 


fated, 25—respecting the place where 
. Christ should be born, 29—the apparent 
contradiction between the prophet and the 
evangelist, removed, 29—the massacre of 
_the innocents, illustrated, 33—of Isaiah, re- 
specting John, the forerunner of the Mes- 
_ siah, 86—proved ‘to refer entirely and only 
tothe Christ, and not to the deliverance of the 
Israelites from captivity, 36—his prediction 
of Christ, as the Light of the Gentiles, ful- 
filled, 49—of the vicarious suffering of 
Christ, 95—of Daniel, as referring to. the 
Messiah, 97—of Malachi, predicting the 
Baptist, 122—of Isaiah, concerning Christ,as 
the servant of God, and applied by Matthew 
directly and primarily to him, 132—respect- 
ing the obduracy of the Jews, 142-144— 
the two-fold accomplishment of this, pro- 
phecy, 143—his. prediction respecting the 





hypocrisy of the Jews, 161—of Zechariah, } 


concerning the entry of Christ into Jerusa- 
lem, 215-217—the event took place. not 
simply to fulfil the prophecy, but the pre- 
diction was uttered in reference to the event, 
215—reason why the substance, and not the 
exact. words, of prophecy is generally 
quoted, 216—the notion of the rabbins, that 
this prophecy. refers to Zerubbabel, or Ne- 
hemiah, or Judas Maccabeus, amply re- 
futed, 216—erroneous views of some, and 
more just conceptions of others of the rab. 
bins, respecting this prophecy, 216—of 
Zechariah, respecting the smiting of the 
shepherd, fulfilled, 284—various  prephecies 


accomplished in the apprehension of our }, 


Lord, 291, 292—of Zechariah, respecting 
the. thirty pieces of silver, 299—reason 
why a prophecy quoted is stated to be from 
Jeremiah, which is found only in Zechariah, 
300—prophecy fulfilled, in the division of 


our Saviour’s garments, considered, 307— | 


Isaiah’s. prediction of Christ suffering with 
transgressors, fulfilled, 308—a peculiar fea- 
ture in Matthew’s Gospel is the frequent 
quotation of prophecy, for the conviction 
of the Jews, to whom he specially directed 
his narrative, 307. 

Prophet, in what respects the prophets were 
fulfilled by our Lord, considered, 59—to 
whom the term “prophet,” applied, 88— 
meaning of the phrase, *‘to prophesy,” 90— 
frequently represented as doing that which 
they are only the innocent cause of being 
done, 143—why a prophet is more honoured 
by strangers, than by his immediate con- 
nections, 152, 409—custom of the. Jews to 
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seek a blessing from prophets and emi. 
nently holy men, upon their children, 198. 
Propitiation, , meaning of the terms, ‘ propi- 
tiation,” ‘ propitiatory,” and ‘‘ propitiate,” 
493—necessary, not because God: is angry, 
but loving and just, 493—the nature of the 
propitiation required, 493—the interpreta- 
tion of Socinus and his followers of the 
term, noticed, 493—how this propitiation is 

set forth, 494. i 

Tpoceyere, explained, 88. 

Proselyte, meaning of the term, 239—prose- 

lyte of the covenant, and of the gate, de- 
seribed, 240—doubts respecting the  exist- 

-ence of the latter class, noticed, 239—the 

zeal of the pious Jews, in making proselytes, 
compared with the mischievous zeal of the 
Pharisees, 239—the Gentile proselytes were 
of signal service in the dissemination of 
Christianity, 239—the zeal of the greater 
part of the Jews in proselytism was not 
governed by principles which were honest 
and true, 487—-was considered by the Jews 
a meritorious act, but did not extenuate their 

moral guilt, 487. 

Proseuche, places of prayer, described, 415. 

IIgooxoAnOnoerat, explained, 197. c 

Toochabopevas, explained, 174. 

Proverbs, Jewish, explained, 67, 70, 71, 81, 
207—their nature, 84—remarks on the use 
which our Lord made of them, 84. 

Providence of God, trust in the, enjoined, 

80, 45l1—anxious care, dangerous, ‘useless, 
and ‘sinful, 80, 81—proofs of, in providing 
external supplies for man, from his attention 
to the inferior creatures, 81,117—submission 
to, enforced, from. a. consideration of the 
character of the Most High, 82—the Scrip- 
tural character of the doctrine of a parti- 
cular providence, 83, 117—the providence 
of God was the foundation of an assured 

. trust, on the part of the disciples, 117—is 

minute and universal, 117, 447—the reason 
why human philosophy rejects the doc. 
trine of a particular providence, 117—in the 
government of the world, God manifests an 
interposition, as well as an acquiescence, 
117—1the practical benefit of a belief in the 
doctrine of a particular providence, 118. 

¥uyn, explained, 119, 176. 

Tirépuytov, explained, 47. 

Trwots, explained, 231. 

Public worship, obligation to attend on the 
Sabbath, noticed, 406. 

Publicans, why odious among the Jews, and 
‘classed among sinners, 17, 69, 101—the 
phrase, ‘chief of the publicans,” explained, 
70—nature of their occupation, 101—wh 
our Lord sought their society, 102—in what 
respects they, being last, became first, 208— 
meaning of the phrase, *‘ They shall go into 
the kingdom of heaven” before the scribes 
and Pharisees, 222—their office, not unlaw- 
ful, 403—the Baptist’s advice to them, no- 
ticed, 403) 

Tvdwv, described, 295, 296. 

Punishment, future, eternity of, asserted, 42, 
151, 269, 352—not annihilation, 117—testi. 
mony of Philo on this subject, 117—remark 
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of Gilbert Wakefield, noticed, 269—awful 
character of the punishment which will be 
inflicted on the wicked, 479. 


Punishments, what kind of, the Jewish courts } 


had a right to inflict, 64—collective bodies 
of men, as cities, &c, are punished in this 
life, 111, 243—in the final judgment all are 
dealt with as individuals, 243—no temporal 
vunishment can satisfy the claims of the 
offended justice of God, 111. 

Tupe aoBeotw, explained, 42. 


Purification, the Jewish law of, 396—all true 


Shee acts of, must begin in the heart, 

44, 

Purity, of heart, required in the Gospel, de- 
scribed, 55, 65—in what it consists, 56— 
Bernard’s description of this character, 56 
—happiness of the pure.in heart, what, 56 
—Bishop Porteus, quoted, on this subject, 
65 


Purses, as used in the east, described, 110. 

Pythagoras, an enigmatical saying of, 84—a 
remark of his followers on the difficulty of 
doing good, 87. 


55, explained, 215. ; 
Rabbi, meaning of the term, 237—to whom it 
was anciently given, 237—when this title 


was first assumed by the Jews, 237—why | 


employed by them, 238—the title given to 
our Lord by courtesy, 238—all titles com- 
plimentary to their own wisdom, specially 
forbidden by Christ to his disciples, 238. 
Rabbins, what offices their diseiples were ex- 
pected to perform for them, 40—quoted, 
on the expression, ‘‘sendeth rain on 
the just and unjust,” 70—on judging 
, others, 83—a saying of, concerning the 
Jews. who kept. swine, 98—quoted, on 
the blessedness of entertaining those who 
were well instructed in the law, 120—their 
notion, that when the, dead should arise, 
then the kingdom of the Messiah would 
commence, 121—the neglect with which 
they treated the body of the populace, 123 
—the rigid observance of the Sabbath in- 
culcated by the school of Schammai, 131— 
their law respecting treasure found hid in a 
‘purchased article, 150—on the traditions of 
the elders, 160—washing of hands, 160— 
the phrase, ‘binding and loosing,” 173— 
the idea of guardian angels, a rabbinical 
~ figment, 189—on the treatment to be shown 
toward offenders, 191, 192—the limit to 
which they extended the forgiveness of in- 
juries, 193—their interpretation of the law 
of divorce, 196—a talmudical imitation of 
our Lord’s parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard, noticed, 210—erroneous views 
entertained by some of the prophecy of Ze- 
chariah, with the more just conceptions of 
others of the rabbins, 216—the amenability 
of false prophets to the sanbedrim, 221— 
their rejection by the Most High, 223—the 
spiritual and correct views of the resurrec- 
tion imbibed by some of them, was the effect 
of Gospel influence, 231, 232—on the title, 
‘ Rabbi,” 238—the 
+the temple of Herod, 246—the troubles 
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which they expected Would precede the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah, 248—to whom the 
‘Almighty imparts wisdom, 266—the signifi- 
cancy of the right amd left hand in judicial 
proceedings, 267—on the time of eating the 
passover, 274—the blessing pronounced 
before and after meals, 278—why the law 
was not committed to men of Galilee, 297 
—when children are to be considered as: be- 
longing to the congregation of Israel, 400— 
the celebrated doctors of the law at the time 
of our Lord’s first visit to the temple, noticed, 
400—manner of the Jewish doctors when 
they taught or preached, 407—a favourite 
mode of trying the skill of each other, al. 
luded to, 434—wore a key as an emblem of 
their office, 446—in what their criminality 
consisted, in reference to the Messiah, 446. 

Raca, a term of reproach, explained, 64. 

Rama, where situated, 33. 

Randolph, Bishop, quoted, in disproof of the 
existence ofa common document from which 
the evangelists copied their respective his- 
tories, 16—on the variations which are 
found in comparing the citations inthe New 
Testament with the original. Htebrew, 29. 

Ransom, nature of a, explained, 213—the 
principle on which the ransom was exacted 
for the redemption of man, and paid by 
Christ, 213—the notion, that the sacrifice of 
Christ was only a price paid to redeem the 
sacrifices of the law,.considered and refuted, 
214. 

| PameGetv, explained, 295. ; 

Reason, human, was never left to’ acquire, for 
the first time, the knowledge of God from 
his works, 468, 482—the. insufficiency of 
unassisted reason to discover the existence 
of God, and to arrive at the knowledge of 
his’ will, 482. : 

Recéived up, the phrase explained, as referring 
to Christ’s exaltation to the right hand of 
God, 430. 

Redemption, the whole scheme of, built upon 
the. doctrine. of man’s original depravity, 
163—effected only by the shedding of blood, 
913, 493—the most glorious theme of the 








loftiest intellects in the universe, 382— 
meaning of the term ‘‘redemption,” 493— 
the nature of that procured by Christ, 493— 
not a gratuitous deliverance, 493—a ransom 
was exacted and paid, 493—to whom this 
ransom was paid, 493—the trifling and erro- 
neous reasoning of Locke on this subject, 
refuted, 493. 

Regeneration, how this word is used by Jose. 
phus, Cicero, and Philo, 204—how often 
used in the sacred writings, 204—various 
meanings given to it, considered, 204—un- 
derstood as referring to the perfected dispen- 
sation of the Gospel of Christ, 204. 

Religion, pleasures of, not lessened by the dif. 
ficulties to be encountered, 87—the wisdom 
and mercy manifested in the way of religion - 





payment of tithes, 241 f 


being narrow, 88—where religion is:not 
practical, it is false and delusive, 268—inju- 
ries suffered for the sake of religion are not 
to be repelled by retaliative violence, 290— 
the exaltation which real religion gives tothe’ 
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human character, 479—the great benefit of 
religious privileges, 485. 
Repentance,.evangelical, definition ofthe term, 
35—the baptism of John, that of repentance, 
40—Christ and his apostles, with the Bap- 
tist, commenced their ministry by preaching 
repentance, 49, 340—fruits meet for repent- 
ance, described, 403—instant repentance, 


urged on the Jews from the parable of the | 


barren fig tree, 458. 


Repetitions, in prayer, simply considered, not | 


forbidden. by Christ, and why, 73—in what 
sense and under what circumstances they 
are condemned, 73. 
Reprobation, Calvinistic, referred to, 474. 
Rest in Christ, how to be obtained, 129. 
Resurrection, the transforming change which 
shall pass on the bodies of the righteous, de- 
clared, 181—the idea that Christ referred to 
it when he used the word regeneration,” 
noticed, 204—gross conceptions of, enter- 
- tained by the Pharisees, 231—nothing in- 
credible in the doctrine, when the power of 
God is considered, 231—its exclusive spi- 
ritual character, disclosed by our Lord, 231 
—who clearly proves the truth of it, 232— 
Christ foretells his own resurrection, but was 
not understood by his disciples, 285—the re- 
surrection of some of the saints, one of the 
prodigies which followed that of our Lord, 
311—its emblematical signification, 311— 
was a strong confirmation of Christ’s resur- 
rection, and a pledge of ours, 311—the 
question, What became of these saints? 
considered, 312—testimony of Eusebius on 
this subject, 312+—the resurrection of Christ, 
not anticipated by the disciples, is another 
proof of the veracity of the Gospels, 314— 
the evidence still farther strengthened by the 


guard which the Jews obtained from Pilate, | 


315—the absurd fiction promulgated by the 
sanhedrim, to account for the disappearance 
of the body, 317—the belief of the resurrec- 
tion, implied in the words of Gamaliel, 317 
—who shall rise first at the general resurrec. 
tion, 448—the resurrection of Christ con- 
firmed to him the title of “ Son of God,” 
460—and rendered -all his other claims for 
ever indisputable, 460. 

Retribution, awful instance of, in the cala- 
mities which came on the Jewish nation, 
‘244—the Jews, not held guilty for all the 


righteous blood shed, but vengeance due for | . 


the whole: came wpon them, and why, 
944, 245—the remarkable correspondence 
between the punishments brought upon the 
Jews, and those inflicted upon the murderers 
of Abel and Zacharias, 244, 245. - 

Rewards, nature of those promised by Christ 
to the obedient, 69—testimony of Augustine 
on this subject, 69—the reward of the hypo- 
erite, as declared by Christ, 72. 

Riches, the danger of the love of, 80—testi- 
mony of Plato, that, in proportion as riches 
are honoured, virtue will be disregarded, 80 
the deceitfulness of, and in what it con- 
sists, 145—wherein the difficulty of entéring 
the kingdom of heaven with riches, consists, 
202—are a trust, given for the public good, 








and great isthe danger if the stewards be 
unfaithful, 203—are a hinderance to wisdom 
and virtue, acknowledged by heathen sages, 
201—the character of the rich on whom our 
Lord pronounced a wo, 416—an awful de- 
scription of a rich man of the world living 
without God, 450—the phrase, “rich 
toward God,” explained, 450—certain im- 
portant theological points, contained in the 
parable of the rich man, 450—in what true 
riches consist, 450—how the Jews despised 
the riches of God’s goodness, 477—the term 
“riches” a favourite expression with St. 
Paul, to denote exuberance, 477. See 
Eartuiy Property. 


Right and left hand, were highly significant 


among the Jews, in their judicial proceed- 
ings, 267—Maimonides and the rabbins 
quoted on this subject, 267—Plato’s descrip- 
tion of the judgment which takes place in 
the invisible world, noticed, 267—the 
phrase, ‘right hand of power,” explained, 
293. 


Righteous, their separation from the wicked on 


the day of judgment, 267—reasons stated 
by our Lord for their public acknowledg- . 
ment, 268—not rewarded solely for having 
abounded in’ works of mercy, 268—these 
works are taken simply as proofs of the 
practical character of their religion, 268. 


Righteousness, nature of that, which Christ 


said to the Baptist, ‘It becometh us to 
fulfil,” 42—Christian righteousness, ex- 
plained, 390—consisting in the entire re- 
newal of the soul after the image of God, 
55—how it exceeds the righteousness of the 
seribes and Pharisees, 57, 62—why this is 
termed the righteousness of God, and the 
importance of seeking it first, 82—the term 
righteousness, applied to almsgiving, consi- 
dered,70—the righteousness of Zacharias and 
Elisabeth, substantially that of a true Chris- 
tian, 379—righteousness of God, a term used 
to denote the plan of obtaining that righte- 
ousness or justification provided in the Gos- 
pel, 466, 491—various senses attached to 
this phrase, noticed, 491—nature of that law 
under which man is placed, 466—how the 
innocent are justified, and how the guilty 
are made righteous, 466—the distinction 
between our own righteousness and the 
righteousness of God, 466—in what respects 
our unrighteousness proves or demonstrates 
the righteousness of God, 487—how it is 
manifested without law, 491. 


Rock, in what respects Peter is the rock upon 


which the Church is built, 171. 


Romans, custom of the, in raising men for 


warlike expeditions, 209—the question of 
their right to exact tribute from the Jews, 
not determined by Christ, 229—the circu- 
lation of the Roman coin in Judea was 
proof that the Roman government was there 
in its regular exercise, 230—oaths made by 
gifts for sacred uses, considered by the 
Romans peculiarly binding, 240—why the 
Roman eagle was called by the Jews and by 
Christ, “the abomination of desolation,” 
250—by whom the Roman standards were 
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planted in “the holy place,” 251—the term 
“sinners” not confined by our Lord exclu. 
sively to the Romans and other heathens, 
290—no proof that Roman soldiers were 
employed in the apprehending of Christ, 
290—a Roman legion, described, 291—the 
confirmation of the Roman governor neces- 
sary to carry the sentence of death, pro- 
nounced by the sanhedrim, into execution, 
292, 294—custom of the Romans to wash 
their hands on the commission of invo- 
luntary homicide, 304—form of denunciation 
used by Roman witnesses, 305—the Roman 
punishment of scourging, 305—a Roman 
watch or guard, described, 315—Romans in- 
eluded by Paul in the term, “ Greeks,” and 
why, 465. 

Rome, conjectures respecting the introduction 
of the Gospel into this city, 462—character 
of the Church formed: there, 462—Paul’s 
commendation of the faith, spirit, and ex- 
ample of that Christian society, 463—its 
peculiar situation, 463—the scrutiny to 
which Christianity would be exposed there, 
465, 

Roses, atter of, its value at Constantinople, 
alluded to, 272. 


Sabbath, Christ did not go beyond the neces- 
sity of the case, to do good on this day, 95 
—the numerous and oppressive regulations 
ofthe Jews, as to its observance, 129—which, 
if followed, would have led.to the inter- 
ruption of the temple service, 130—not de- 

signed to be a yoke of bondage, 129—or ap- 
plied to secular purposes, 129—the sacred 
end of the Sabbath, as taught by our Lord, 
129—works which our Saviour performed on 
this day, noticed, 129—Christ is Lord of the 
Sabbath, 130, 329—the conflicting question 
among the Jews, Is it lawfu) to heal on the 
Sabbath? stated, 131—the heartless super- 
stition of the Pharisees, which, while they 
rescued their cattle from destruction, forbade 
them to administer healing to the sick, 131 
—why the Christians were exhorted to pray 
that their flight from Jerusalem might not 
be on the Sabbath, 251—our Lord, by these 
words, did not establish the Jewish Sabbath, 
951—the term “Sabbath,” according to 
Jewish custom, was used to signify a week, 
315-—when the Sabbath terminated, 315—in 
what respect the day was made for man, 328 
—no laxity of religious regard justified by 
this phrase, 329—the great rule of Sabba- 
tical observance, stated, 329—the antiquity 
of the Sabbath implied, in being made for 
man, not for the Jews only, 329—Christ, as 
the Lord of the Sabbath, altered the time of 
its observance, 329—the obligation to attend 
the public worship of God on this day, 406 
—the phrase, “ On the second Sabbath after 
the first,” critically considered, 415. 

Sacrifices, of the law, when they may give 

place to the claims of mercy, 102, 130—an 

argument, reproving to the Pharisees, who 
rélaxed the laws of morality to commit acts 
of rapacity and cruelty, 130—sacrifices of 
animal life, under the patriarchal and Mosaic 


dispensations, types of the sacrificial death 
of Christ, 213—the notion, that the sacrifice 
of Christ was only a price paid to redeem 
the sacrifices of the law, refuted, 214, 
Sacrilege, nature of that with which the Jews 
were charged, 484. 
Sadducees, a party among the Jews, their 
origin, stated, 38—their tenets, rejected tra- 
dition, 38, 159—were professed materialists, 
38, 117—denied the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, the existence of angels and spirits, 
38, 230—were strongly attached to the law 
of Moses, and were men of rank and influ- 
ence, 38—actuated by secular motives, in 
wishing to submit to John’s baptism, which 
John refused, and why, 39—who constitute 
the Sadducees of the Christian Church, 44 
—the contempt with which they treated the 
lower orders of the people, 84—their unbe- 
lief traced to its true source, 137—their 
servile hypocrisy, in consenting to the death 
of John, 154—their skepticism chiefly con- 
fined to the rich and learned among the 
Jews, 157—reasons why they, with the 
Pharisees, demanded a sign from heaven, in 
proof of the Messiahship of Jesus, 166— 
their object in questioning our Lord, con- 
cerning the resurrection, 230—are refuted, 
from their own Scriptures, 231, 232. 
Saints, character of the true saints of God, 
AG2. er 
Salome, daughter of Herodias, by Philip, her 
feats on Herod’s birth day, 153—counselled 
by her mother, asks the head ofthe Baptist, 
154—takes it to Herodias, 154—her charac- 
ters, 155.9%-, , 
Salome, wife of Zebedee, and mother of James © 
and John, 211—has unjustly been consi- 
dered alone ambitious in her request’ con- 
cerning her children, 211—this request 
considered, 211—-what induced her to make 
this request, 212-—witnessed the crucifixion 
of our Lord, 313. <a 
Salt, a metaphor to express the qualities and 
effects of wisdom, truth, and goodness, 58 





—its properties to resist putrefaction, and 
to communicate to other substances its own 
incorruptibility, 58 —an. emblem of the in- 
fluence of religious principles in the world, 
58—Maundrell’s description of the salt of 
Judea, 58—salting with fire, explained, 58, 
352, 353-—-an emblem, in the east, of since. 
rity and good faith, 353. 

Salutations, of the age, refused by the Jews to 
Gentiles and Samaritans, 70-—Christians are 
to observe all the forms of external civility 
and courtesy, 70—salutations of the Jews 
decribed, 111—nature of those given by the 
apostles, 111—the simplicity of those used 
in ancient times, 237—nature of those ex- 
acted by the scribes and Pharisees, from 
their disciples and the common people, 237 
—by the salutation of a kiss, Judas betrayed 
his Master, 291. 

Salvation, the nature of that to which our 
Lord alluded, in the phrase, ‘‘endure to the 
end shall be saved,” 250—character of that 
which Christ came into the world to pro. 





claim, 390, 397--one of the names of the 
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Messiah, 397—free and full salvation; 
through the sole mercy of God in Christ, by 
faith in his merits, is the glorious doctrine 
of the New Testament, 423—nature of that 
salvation’ which the Gospel of God has 
power to effect, 465—the question, respect- 
‘ing the salvability of the heathen world, in- 
dependent of the Gospel of Christ, consi- 

‘dered, 483, 484. ; 

Samaritans, why the disciples’ were forbidden 
to go into any city of the Samaritans, 105— 
the mutual hatred between them and the 
Jews, 430—cause of this animosity, 430— 

_why they refused to our Lord the common 
rites of hospitality, 431—a lesson of meek- 
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wilderness to the pinnacle of the temple, 47 
—cause of his fear at the presence and 
power of Christ, 98—the order and subor- 
dination of ‘his kingdom, 133—his malig- 
nant industry and eagerness to turn away 
the attention of men from salutary truths 
which they hear, -144—in what sense the 
term Satan was applied to Peter on his re- 
buke of our Lord, 175—hell not prepared 
for the devil in the same sense as heaven 
was prepared for the righteous, 269—heaven 
was prepared originally for him, and how it 
was forfeited, 269—no devil ever expressed 
any hope in Christ as a Saviour, 324—the 
hostility of Christ to Satan, exemplified, 441. 


Saray, aJewish measure, described, 149. 

Sawing asunder, an ancient punishment among 
the Jews, 258. rs 

Scarabeus, worship of, in Egypt, 472. 

Scourging, a Jewish punishment, described, 
112, 362—among the Romans, scourging 
preceded capital punishment, 305. 

Scribes, meaning of the term, 98—their em- 


ness and forgiveness taught the disciples 
from their conduct, 431—no parallel be- 
tween this case, and that in which Elijah 
called for fire from heaven, 431—love to. our 
neighbour, inculeated in the parable of the 
ood Samaritan, 436. 
Sanctification, the entire regeneration of the 
heart, a doctrine grounded on that of man’s 


original depravity, 163—nature of that abso- 
lute conversion which is requisite for the 
kingdom of glory, 186—the necessity of 
holiness ‘ constituting our meetness for 
heaven, represented by the wedding gar- 
ment, 227—love to God the root and fruit 
of Christian perfection, 417. 

Sanhedrim, the great council of the Jews, the 
power of life and death taken from it by the 
Romans, 64—the sanhedrim at Jerusalem, 
noticed, 103—courts of judicature among 
the Jews, specified, 103—of whom the san- 
hedrim was composed, 174—officers of this 
council, mentioned, 211—had power to 


examine the pretensions of all who as-|: 


sumed the office of prophets, and to punish 
impostors, 221—a deputation of the sanhe- 
drim wait upon Christ, to interrogate him, 
221—the result of this interrogation, 222— 
assemble in the house of Caiaphas, to put 
Christ upon his trial, 292—their efforts to 
obtain false witnesses to secure his con- 
demnation, 292—the laxity of the forms of 
justice, in the case of persons charged with 
‘spiritual offences, noticed by Maimonides, 
292—of which loose notions the council 
availed themselves, in the case of our Lord, 
299—their guilt in the condemnation of 
Christ, considered, 295—the wicked and 
clumsy fiction which they invented, to ac- 
count for the disappearance of the body of 
Jesus, 317—this story they did not long 


maintain, as appears from Gamaliel, 317—a 

description of this council, 400. 

Satan, meaning of the word, 44—how ren- 
dered by Wickliffe, in his translation of the 
Testament, 44—who deny his existence, 44 
—his existence affirmed on philosophic 
grounds, as involying no absurdity, and 
consistent with analogies among men, and 
the word of God, 44—appears in a human 
form to Christ, 46—the question, whether 
Satan knew the dignity of our Lord’s per- 

‘gon, and, if so, what hope of success could 

he have in tempting him, answered, 25 — 

how he transported the Saviour ‘from the 





ployment, 28, 62—not the authorized 
teachers of religion, but considered as qua- 
lified to expound the law and the prophets, 
62, 151—are termed false prophets, 88— 
wore long robes made of fine wool, 88—the 
name given to the apostles, to. denote their 
qualification for the office of teacher, 151— 
the most eminent of this party resident at 
Jerusalem, 159—one of the three orders 
who’ composed the sanhedrim, 174—1their 
dissimulation, reproved, in the ‘parable of 
thé two sons, 222—the situation they occu- 
pied in the sanhedrim, 235—only in the ex- 
ercise of their judicial capacity, does our Lord 
say that they are to be followed and obeyed, 
235—as teachers of religion and morality, 
he held them in contempt, 236—when their 
commands are to be observed or rejected, 
236—they did not themselves observe the 
onerous and expensive ceremonials. which 
they were anxious to impose upon others, 
236—their teaching contrasted with that of 
our Lord, 324—+their great captiousness 
when conversing with Christ, 446. 


Scripture, interpretation. of, by a collation of 


its parts, absolutely necessary, 112—regard. 
always to be paid to the most obvious sense 
and to the construction of the words, 168— 
an unhappy instance of unnecessary ad- 


_ dition to’the Scriptures, by our translators, 


noticed, 211—the intention of our Lord, that 
a body of sacred Scripture should always ac- 
company the oral proclamation 'of his doe- 
trine, 272—a living ministry never intended 
to exclude the Bible, 272—the great care 
with which the sacred books’ were pre- 
served by the Jews, 406. See Worn or Gop. 


Sea of Galilee, described, and the names by 


which it is designated, 50. 


Sealing, the custom of sealing stone, 315. 
Seats, the most honourable at a feast, 237—the 


chief seats in a synagogue, described, 237 
—mode of occupying seats in this place, 237. 


Secret prayer, a duty recognized from ancient 


times, and practised by all good men, 72— 
why the privacy of the closet is the most 
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fitting place, 72—the motives of the Phari-; Sheba, queen of, an account of, 137—the 


‘sees in choosing the corners of the streets, 
exposed, 72—powerful encouragements to 
this duty, stated, 72. > 


Ternnegerar, explained, 181, 182. 
‘TedrnviaCopevos, explained, Be 


Self denial, in what it consists, 1 75—testi- 


Ss 


mony of Jerome on this subject, 175—nature 
of that, which our Lord, required of the 
young man, 202—a duty often neglected by 
those who possess riches, 202—benefits of 
those who forsake all for Christ, 206—the 
duty, enforced, 353. 

ell, the phrase, ‘Sell that ye have,” spoken 
to the disciples, to be understood compara- 
tively, 451—reason why such advice was 
given, 452—a community of goods among 
the Christians at Jerusalem, was peculiar 
to that Church, and only for a limited time, 
A452. 


Sepulchres, nature of those in the east, 98, 


313—the resort of persons who were ex- 


- pelled from the habitations of men, 98—Mr. 


Light, a modero traveller quoted, 98— 
opening of the graves, one of the most re- 
markable prodigies which attended the cru- 
cifixion of our Lord, 311—its obvious 
design, 311—how tombs cut out of the rock 
were secured, 313—the sepulchres. of per- 
sons of superior rank, described, 315— 
Maundrell’s description of an ancient sepul- 
chre, noticed, 316. > 


Sermon on the mount, where delivered, §2— 


one consecutive discourse, and not a col- 
lection of fragments, 52—inculcated the 
most important truths, 52—frequently refers 
to the errors propagated by Jewish teachers, 
53—Lightfoot’s opinion of it, noticed, 53— 
character of the doctrines contained therein, 
91—the conjecture, that St. Luke has re- 
corded an abridgment of the discourse, con- 
sidered and refuted, 416. 


Serpents, in what respects disciples of Christ 
are to imitate the wisdom of, 112—the wor- 
- ship of, noticed, 472. 


& 


ervant,’a Jewish law, relative to master and 
servant, 263—the character of that slothful 
servant who hid his lord’s money, consi- 
dered, 263—the «great good which faithful 
servants are capable of accomplishing, 264 


_—their reward, not of merit, but of grace, 


2964—the manner in which it will be con- 
ferred, 264—declension of religion may be 


invariably attributed to the slothfulness of |’ 


Christ’s servants, 264—the excuses of the 
unprofitable servant, considered, 264, 265— 
his condemnation, 265—no servant of Christ 
suffered to be idle, 364—in what respects is 
Christ’ said to wait) upon his faithful ser- 
vants, 452—the term dovdos does not always 


‘'meéan a slave, 459. t 
Service, what the service of God implies, 80. 
Seventy, call of the, 432—reference made to 


the seventy elders of Israel, and to the san- 
hedrim in their choice, 432—Christ.thus in- 
timated that he was displacing the old 
Church, and forming a new one, 432— 
their miraculous powers increased at the 
pentecost, 433. 











Abyssinians have for ages maintained, that 
this princess was of their country, and with 
strong probability in their favour, 138— 
why she was commended by our Lord, 138 
and in what respect her example condemned 
the Jews, 138. 

Sheep, multitudes of people, who followed 
Christ, compared to, 106—his disciples com- 
pared to a flock of, 451. 

Shekel, value of a, 273—the thirty pieces of 
silver, for which Christ was betrayed, esti- 

mated, 273—the conjecture, that these pieces 
were the Talmudic mine, considered, 274. 

Shekinah, or glory of the Father, visible on 
the mount of transfiguration, 179. 

Shepherds, the pride of man wounded by the 
heavenly host being sent to announce the 
fact of Messiah’s advent to them, 393—con- 
jectures respecting the time of the year in 
which those shepherds were watching their 
flocks by night, 394—the message of the 
angels, considered, 394. 

Shew-bread, described, 129. 

Ship, the kind of, described, of which we read 
in the New Testament, 50—description. of 
those used in the navigation of the sea of 
Galilee, 97. ‘ 

Shoes, bearing of; an office performed by slaves 
in the east, 40. 

Signs, why the Pharisees were anxious for a 
sign from Christ, 137—why they, with the 
Sadducees, fixedupon a“ sign from heaven,” 
as proof of his Messiahship, 166—the in- 
efficacy of the plainest signs to remove their 
obstinate insensibility, 166—certain signs 
ofthe Messiah, absolutely disregarded by 
the Pharisees, 167—the ‘sign of the Son 
of man,” described, 254—sign given by 
Judas to the officers of the priests, and why 
he gave one, 290—the reason why the Pha- 
riseeg were anxious to obaitn a sign from 
Christ, 346. 

Siloam, falling of the tower of, 456. 

Simeon, conjecture respecting him, noticed, 
397—his exemplary piety and prophecy, 396 
397. 

Simon the Canaanite, why this surname wan 
given to him, 108—its meaning, 108. 

Simon of Cyrene, an account of, 306-—com. 
pelled, by the Jews, to bear the cross of our 
Lord, 306. 

Sin, all occasions of, absolutely to be re. 
nounced, 65--to call a sin a debt was a 
mode of speech common among the Jews, 
77—the comparative facility of neglecting 
the precepts of Christ, 88—how, by sin, the 
life of man is forfeited, 213—there is a mea- 
sure of sin, which, when filled up, fails not 
to bring down Divine judgment, 243—this 
measure was filled by the Jews, 243. 

Twdwy, described, 314. 

Single eye, sound, healthy, perfect vision, a 
metaphor, designed to indicate the under. 
standing, or practical judgment, 79—a cri. 
ticism of Campbell, noticed, 79—remark of 
Baxter, on the importance of singleness of 
eye, 80. : 

Sinners, who they were, 101—generally 
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classed with publicans, 101—why our Lord. themselves put upon the phrase, implying 


sought. the society of such, 102—in what 
respects, being last, they became first, 208 
—the term not confined by our Lord exclu. 
sively to the Gentiles, 290. 


an assumption of the Divine nature, 295— 
declared himself the Divine Son of God, 
when stating the reason why he pleaded ex- 


- emption from paying the temple tribute 


Exavdadifav, explained, 65, 121, 175. 
Lxvdawzs, explained, 78. 5 
Slaves, how punished, among the Romans, 


money, 184—was never explained by our 
Lord in any lower sense, 294—witnessing 
to this great truth before the sanhedrim, led 


305—slaughter of, in the forum, for sport, 
475. , 
Sleep, a common euphonism for death, and 
why, 104—the drowsiness of the disciples in 
— garden of Gethsemane, accounted for, 
289. 
Socinianism, the notion that Christ disclaimed 
divinity, when he reproved the young man 
who applied to him the epithet, ‘Good 
Master,” refuted, 200—affords no explica- 
tion of the immense sufferings experienced 
by Christ, which does not detract from that 
character of the highest virtue, which the 
Socinians are anxious to ascribe to him, 288 
—the system perplexed by the exclamation 
of abandonment uttered by our Saviour 
upon the cross, 308—his sufferings can 
only be accounted for, on the supposition of 
a vicarious and atoning death, 309—why 
Socinians are fond of confining their at- 
- tention to the Gospels, and neglecting the 
epistles, 455—the different interpretation 
of the. word ‘‘propitiation” by the . Soci- 
nians, and their master Socinus, noticed, 
293, 294.- 
Socrates, his view of future blessedness, 94. 
Soldiers, no proof that Roman soldiers were 
employed in apprehending Christ, 290—a 
cohort described, 305—number of, stationed 
at Cesarea and Jerusalem, 305—four sol- 
diers, the executioners of Christ under a 
centurion, 307—the method of casting lots, 
307—-garments of executed malefactors, the 
perquisite of the executioners, 307—their 
fear at the prodigies which attended the 
crucifixion, 312—what: soldiers were .ad- 
dressed by the Baptist, 403—a. military life 
not necessarily inconsistent, with piety and 
godliness, 403. s 
Solomon, our Lord greater than Solomon, 138— 
‘. Solomon violated the Divine command, and 
introduced horses for state and show, 215. 
Ewparikw det, explained, 43. 
Son, meaning of the term, as used by the Jews, 
' 19—terms ‘ father” and ‘son,”’ often given 
to master and scholar, 133—among the Jews 
aman wifo possesses any good or bad quality 
is called the son of it, 433. 
Son of David, a common title of the Messiah 
among the Jews, 215. \ 
Son of God, the most appropriate designation 
given to Christ, and characteristic of the 
Messiah, 99, 158—the inconclusive nature 
of criticisms, founded upon the presence or 
absence of the Greek article, on this title, 
158, 312—was calmly and deliberately given 
to Christ by the apostles, 169—was a desig- 
nation of nature and not of office, 170, 294, 
295—given with reference to their faith in 
our Lord’s Divine character, 295—rendered 
indisputable by the sense which the Jews 





them to pronounce Christ guilty of death, 

244, 308, 384—the sense in which the cen- 

turion used this term at the crucifixion, 312 
'—farther proof that. the phrase, ** Son of 

God,” in the language of the Jews, implied 

something higher than simply the office of 

the Messiah, 330—the phrase, ‘Son of the 

Highest,” explained, 384—Christ has been” 
known, venerated, and worshipped, as ‘the 

Son of God in the highest and Divine cha- 

racter,,in his Chureh, in all ages, 384—is 

never, throughout the New ‘Testament, 

either by himself or others, called, ‘Son of 

God,” with’ reference to the miraculous 

conception, 385—this title confirmed by his 

resurrection from the dead, 460—and applied 
in this sense by Paul, in the phrase, ‘de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power ac. 

cording to the Spirit of holiness,” 460. 

Son of man, a Jewish phrase, explained, 97— 
why used as a'designation of the Messiah, 
97—the phrase, ‘‘coming of the Son of 
man,” explained, 114—this title given by 
Daniel, predicting the incarnation of the — 
Son of God, 168, 267—Christ is still the Son 
of man, although glorified, oe this 
designation was adopted by our Lord, 267— 
signs of the Son of man, described, 254— 
object of his second coming, 267. 

Soul, immortality of the, declared by our 
Lord, 116, 232, 450—demonstrated by the 
appearance of Moses and Elias on the 
mount, 18l—its conscious existence in a 
separate state, 116, 181—a belief in the ex- 
istence of men after death, the belief of the 
body of the Jows,.157—value of the soul, 
noticed by our Lord, 176—the terms heart, 
soul, and mind, occasionally used conjointly,, 
do not conyey distinct ideas, but employed 
to give foree to precept or conduct, 233. 

Ereipa, described, 290. 

Spit, spitting in the face of another, a mark 
of the utmost contempt and abhorrence, 295. 

Emayyva, explained, 106, 391. 

Standing, at prayer, the usual: posture of the 
Jews, 72—when it was introduced into the 
Christian Church, and why, 72. See 
KNEELING. 

Star, in the east, various conjectures respect- 
ing it, 28—was supernatural, 28—and to 
guide the wise. men to the place where the 
infant Saviour was, 28—among the ancients, 
the appearance of a star was considered the 
forerunner of some illustrious personage, 28 
—the star departed from them on entering — 
Judea, but re-appeared on the way from Je- 
rusalem to Bethlehem, 30. 

Stater, a Jewish coin, the value of, 185. 
Stephen, his death, 244—nature of that bias. 
phemy, with which he was charged, 293. 

Steward, his office in ancient times, 453. 
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Stone, the phrase, ‘God is able of these 
stones,” é&c, explained, 39—David and 
Christ, compared to'the stone rejected by 
the builders, 223—in what respect Christ is 
the foundation and corner stone of the 
Church, 223—the foundation stone an em- 
blem of the sufferings, and the corner stone 


of the exaltation of the Redeemer, 223—the | 


phrase, “stone of stumbling; and rock of 
offence,” explained, 224—the custom of 
sealing a stone for security, 315. 

Stoning, a Jewish punishment, described, 224 
—and inflicted upon those who were found 
guilty of blasphemy, 294. 

Strain, the phrase, ‘strain at a gnat, and swal.- 
low a camel,” explained, 241—illustratéed in 
the conduct of thesanhedrim, who purchased 
innocent blood with thirty pieces of silver, 
and when brought back by Judas they re- 
fused to put it into the treasury 298. 

Stranger, among the Jews, was not confined 
to those who were proselytes, 69. 

Stumbling block, in what respect Peter was 
one to Christ, 175, 

LuprAnpovobar, explained, 430. 

uuernot, explained, 487. 

Zvvodia, described, 400. 

Supper, the late and principal meal in the day, 
among the ancients, 225—the term often 
used to describe a feast, 225. 

Swearing. See Oarus. 

Swine, unclean animals, 84—Jews forbidden to 
keep or eat them, 98—temptations which 
they had to break this law, 98—swine clan- 
destinely kept by the baser sort of Jews, 98. 

Sword, in what respects Christ is said to bring a 
sword upon the earth, 118—the phrase,‘ They 
that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword,” considered, 290, 291—the use of the 
sword, not forbidden on every occasion, 291, 

Synagogues,.their antiquity and use, 50.—the 
officers of the synagogue, described, 51—of 
these places our Saviour availed himself, 
and, itinerating through Galilee, preached 
the Gospel of the kingdom, 51—how many 
were eligible to form a synagogue, 103— 
courts connected with each synagogue, 
112—obstinate offenders proclaimed in the 
synagogue, 192—the chief seat in the syna- 
gogue, described, 237—in them any Jew 
might publicly teach, by permission of the 
ruler, 238—our Saviour reads in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, 407--who. might read 
ant expound the law.and prophets there, 
‘407. 

Syro Phenicia, where situated, 163—why its 
inhabitants are called Canaanites, 163. 

% 

Tabernacles, a custom of the Jews at the feast 
of, noticed, 217. 

Tacitus, his praise of the temple of Herod, 246 
—reproaches the Jews on their exclusive 
and churlish spirit. toward their neighbours, 
436. | 

Talents, of silver, 194, 263—and gold esti- 
mated,194—parable of the talent, considered, 
262-266—the close connection of this para- 
ble with Christ’s coming to judge the world, 
DBO. = 
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Tares, sown among the wheat, described, 146 
—when they bore most resemblance to the 
wheat, 146, 

Targumista, an officer of the synagogue, 
whose business it was to interpret the He- 
brew text into the dialect of the Jews, 116. 
— of death, a Hebrew phrase, explained, 

Ws 

Teachers, among the Jews, were accustomed 
to sit when they taught the people, 52, 140 
—testimony of Maimonides, 52—Christ 
followed this custom when he delivered the 
sermon on the mount, 52—fulse teachers 
compared to idle shepherds, 106—the phrase, 
“Teach all nations,” considered, 318—the 
difference between teaching in order to 
knowledge and faith, and to train up to prac- 
tical holiness-and heaven, noticed, 319. 

Teaching, a symbolical method of, common 
among the prophets, and followed by our 
Lord, 187. 

Texrwy, described, 152. g 

Tedwvat, * publicans,” described, 70, 292; 

Temple of Jerusalem, the pinnacle, described, 
47—temple tribute money, explained, 184— 
officers who collected this money, 184—in 
what respect Christ is the Lord of the 
temple, 131—the yoluntary character of this 
tax, 184—the reason why Christ pleaded 
exemption therefrom, 184—distinction be- 
tween the words tepov and vaos, explained, 
218—Christ’s visit tothe temple, in order to 
its purification, 218—in what part of the 
temple the traders sold their merchandise, 
218, 358—by whom the custom of making 
this place one of traffic was introduced, 218 
—in what respect the temple merited the ap- 
pellation, ‘a den of thiaves,” 218—in what 
the wickedness of this practice consisted, 
218—reason why the Pharisees considered 
an oath. made by the gold of the temple 
specially binding, 240—the temple, as en- 
larged by, Herod, 246—why the building 
must needs be destroyed, 247—-by whom the 
Roman standards were planted therein, 251 
—to speak against the temple, considered by 

| the Jews a capital offence, 292, 293—rend- 
ing of the veil of the temple, the second 
great prodigy which accompanied the cru- 
cifixion, 310—the precise time this phe- 
nomenon occurred, 310—adduced as proof 
of the credibility of Matthew’s narrative, 
310—a description of this veil, 310—of 
what this prodigy was emblematical, 311— 
kind of stones with which the temple was 
built, 362—the typical rite of burning 
incense in the temple, 380—the first visit of 
our Lord to the temple, 369—his conversing 
in the temple with the doctors, 400. 

Tempt, to tempt God, import of the term, 47 
—when applied to Christ, signified, to put 
his wisdom and his claims to the Messiah- 
ship to the test, 166, 435. 

Temptation of Christ, the peculiar circum. 
stances attending this transaction, 44, 324 
—various conjectures concerning the wil- 
derness, the scene of the temptation, 44, 324 _ 
—the design of this event, 44—the notion, 
that it was transacted in a yision, refuted, 
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45—the object of the tempter in the first, 
temptation, 46—what evil would have ac- 
‘erued, had our Lord commanded the stones 

_ to be made bread, 46—design of the second 
temptation, 47—and of the third, 48. 

Temptations, dangerous consequences of the 
denial of the doctrine of temptation, from 
the influence of invisible beings, 45—are ge- 
nerally suited to the existing circumstances 
of those who are tempted, 46—the folly of 
persons placing themselves in situations of 
moral danger, without the authority of Divine 
warrant, 47—the term. sometimes used for 
great and overwhelming trials, 77. 

Tertullian, his notion, respecting the descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon Christ, referred to, 
43—on the phrase of our Lord, to save life 
and to lose it, 119—his testimony to the au- 
thenticity and genuineness of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, 374. 

‘Testament, New, on the title of the, 5. 

Testimony, nature of that which was given, 
by the first preachers of the Gospel, to the 
truth of their religion, by their sufferings, 
113. 

Tetrarch, a sovereign prince, described, 153. 

Thanksgiving, every act of, must be presented 
through Christ, 463. 

Theophilus, conjectures respecting him, 378. 

Theophylact, quoted, 203—on our Lord riding 
.on the colt, 217. | 

“Things new and old,” a Jewish phrase, ex- 


plained, 151—alluding to ministers, it refers | 


to that fulness of knowledge which they 
should possess on the great subjects of their 
ministry, 151—new things, not novelties in 
their kind, 151. 

Thorns, a commen. name for. all prickly 
shrubs, briers, weeds, &c, 89, 142, 305— 
Hasselquist’s and Bishop Pearce’s obser- 
vations on the thorn which composed: the 
crown placed by the soldiers on the head of 
the Saviour, 305. 

Thrashing floor, a, of the east, described, 41. 

Throne, Christ sitting ‘‘upon the throne 
of his glory,” 204—not less true of his glo- 
rification and entrance on the mediatorial 
kingdom, than of his coming to judge the 
world, 204—the phrase, ‘sit upon twelve 
thrones,” explained, 205—the phrase, 
‘throne of: his glory,” considered, 267. 

Ovpos, explained, 479. 

Te eorev, explained, 101. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, quoted, on the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, 441. 

Time, Jewish mode of computing, illustrated, 
137, 155, 156, 206, 207, 257—the discre- 
paney in the account of Matthew and Luke, 
respecting the day of the transfiguration, 
reconciled, 178—the phrase, ‘* My time is at 
hand,” explained, 276—meaning of the 
phrase, ‘‘ The time is fulfilled,” 324. 

Tithe, what was sct apart for the priests, 240 
—the fastidious affectation of the Pharisees 
on this subject, 240. 

Title, upon the cross of Christ, considered, 307, 

Tittle, the slight mark at the angle of some of 
the Hebrew letters, 60. 

Tore, explained, 42, 44, 273. 
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Towers, use of those erected in.the Jewish 
vineyards, stated, 223. 

Townson, Dr., quoted, on the parables of our 
Lord, 141. 

ban, explained, 58. 

Traditions, of the elders, considered by the 
Pharisees equal in authority with the law 
of God, 38—the moral law rendered void 
by tradition, 61—examples in illustration 
thereof, 61, 159—testimony of Maimonides, 
on this subject, 61—influence of these tra- 
ditions upon the teachers of corrupt Chris- 
tian Churches, 62—are not to be pleaded 
against the exercise of mercy, 102—origin 
of traditions, 159—were gradually raised 
above. their original character, 159—the” 
mystical cabbala, described, 159—tradition 
stripped of that authority which the Pha- 
risees had fabulously ascribed to it, 160—the 
folly and absurdity of traditional distime- 
tions, 161. 

Transfiguration, meaning of the term, 178— 
where the transfiguration of Christ took 
place, 178—the necessity of witnesses, and 
who they were,.178—ends to be answered 
by this solemn and glorious event, 180, 181. 

Transubstantiation, a refutation of this doc. 
trine, by our Lord, 272—proved to be an 
absurd and monstrous fiction, 279—the 
phrase, ‘This is my body,” explained, 279. 

Toanefirar, described, 265. 

Trees, fruitless and fruitful trees, a common 
metaphor, expressive of good and bad men, 
39. 

Tribes, the twelve tribes, what is meant’ by, 
205—the coming of Christ, not dependent 
upon their restoration, 205.) - 

Tet6oXos, explained, 89. 

Tribute, the nature of the tribute paid by the 
Jews to the Romans, 228—the probable re- 
sult of our Lord’s sanctioning or disapprov- 
ing of this tax, considered, 228—the coin, 
described, which was paid by the Jews as 
tribute, 229—the answer of our Lord to the 
question of the lawfulness ef tribute, con- 
sidered, 229, 230—the principle on which 
tribute is exacted, 229—nature of that 
tribute which belongsto almighty God, 230. 

Trinity, perfect agreement in’ the persons of, 
respecting the laws by which the rewards 
of heaven will be distributed, 212—baptism, 
a standing testimony to the doctrine of, 318 
—the doctrine of the trinity, 318, 319. 

Trumpets, used by the Jews to collect the 
people on public occasions, 71—doubted, 
whether Jews sounded them when they 
gave alms, 71—Persian dervises blew trum. 
pets, in honour of those who bestowed alms 
upon them, 71. ; 

Type, difference between type and prophecy, 
31—fulfilment of the type, ‘‘Out of Egypt 
have I called my Son,” 31—Israel after the 
flesh, typical of the Israel of God, 31--" 
Israel spoken of as God’s son, or first born, 
typical of the Son, the first born, of ‘God, 
the Messiah, 32. 

nye and Sidon, description of the cities of 
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Y6pioras, exlained, 474. 

Unclean animals, dogs and swine considered 
as such, 84. - 

Unrighteousness, and ungodliness, terms 
which express all possible human offences, 
467—the phrase, “ hold the truth in unright- 
eousness,” explained, 467—-sometimes de- 
notes injustice, 474. 

Yraye, explained 277. 

Yragyorra, explained, 263. 

Yrodikos, explained, 490. 


Veil, rending of the, in the temple, the second 
‘prodigy which attended the crucifixion, 310 
—the precise time this phenomenon oc- 
curred, 310—a description of the veil, 310 
—adduced as proof of Matthew’s veracity, 
Se what the prodigy was emblematical, 

bis 

Vicarious sufferings of Christ, considered, in 
their nature andextent, 95, 96, 282, 286-288 
—testimony of the Jewish writers, on this 
subject, 96—as Christ was the man, the 
fellow of Jehovah, his sufferings must be 
vicarious and voluntary, 285—the peculiar 
and unparalleled mental sufferings which our 
Lord endured, considered, 287—merit of the 
sufferings of Christ, not to be estimated by 
the quantum, but by the dignity and glory of 
the Sufferer, 288—suffering of Christ only 
accounted for on the supposition of a vica- 
rious and atoning death, 309—the painful 
anxiety and anticipation of Christ, respect- 
ing his sufferings, accounted for, 430. 

Vinegar, sharp common wine, so called on 
account of its acidity, used by the Romans, 
306—nature of that presented to our Lord, 
306, 310. 

Vineyard, spiritual meaning of the term, 223 
—use of the towers which were built in 
them, 223—rent of, anciently paid in pro. 
duce, 223. 

Vipers, a generation of, a term applied to Pha- 
risees and Sadducees, denoting their subtle 
and malignant disposition, 39, 243—the 
worship of the:serpent, noticed, 472. 

Virgins, parable of the ten, illustrated, 259- 
262—to what the parable legitimately 
applies, 259—the mystical meaning of this 
parable, considered, 260, 261—connection 
of this parable with the second coming of 
Christ, 266. 

Vocatores, described, 225. 


Wagging the head, a usual mark of malevo- 
lent derision and exultation, 308—the pro. 
phecy referring to this act of reproach upon 
our Lord, 308. 

Wake, Archbishop, on the petition, ‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread,” a. 


Wakefield, Gilbert, admits the force of Matt. | 


xxv, 46, as decisive of the doctrine of the 
eternity of the punishment of the wicked, 
269. 

War, difficult to prove from the New Tes- 
tament that strictly defensive national 
wars are unlawful, 291—nature of that war 

’ which our Lord is making upon the king- 
dom of Satan, 433. 
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Ward, William, a quotation from his “ History 
of the Hindoos,” 259. g 

Washing, of the hands, an important subject 
with the Pharisees, 160, 443—illustrated 
from the rabbinical writers, 160—figurative 
allusions to this custom in the Old Testa- 
ment, 304—the question, whether Pilate in 
this act followed a Jewish or Gentile custom, 
considered, 304—was practised by the 
Greeks and Romans, on the commission of 
involuntary homicide, 304—a symbol of 
purity, 304—manner in which the Pharisees 
followed this custom, 343—the reason why 
they were so strict in the performance of 
this rite, 343—washing the feet, preceded 
anointing, 422—a customary rite of hospi- 
tality among the Arabs, 422—the reason 
why our Lord did not sanction the practice 
followed by the Pharisees in washing their 
hands, by his own example, 444. 

Watch, the Jewish division of the night into 
watches, 157, 394, 453—the Roman distri- 
bution of the night, adopted, 157—a Roman 
watch, described, 315—the fear of this guard 
when Jesus rose from the dead, 317. 

Watchfulness, enforced by our Lord, by a fa- 
miliar and striking similitude, 257—true 
watchfulness, consists ina steady regard to 
the certainty of Christ's coming, and a suit- 
able preparation for it, 262—prayer, inti- 
mately connected with it, 288—no apology 
was given by our Lord for the drowsiness 
of the disciples, but motives for duty and di- 
ligence, 279—inculcated by allusions to 
nuptial festivities, 452.  ~ \ 

Water, importance of, in the east, 120—im- 
mersed in water, a metaphor to express the 
rush of successive troubles, 211. 

Weather, great attention paid by the Jews to 
the indications of the, 455—reproved by 
our Lord for neglecting the evidences of 
his mission, 455, 

Wedding garment, ideas entertained of the 
mystical signification of this garment, 227— 
its spiritual and only proper interpretation, 
practically illustrated, 2 ea 

Weeks, Jewish method of computing, 315. 

Wetstein, quoted, on the love of God, the na. 
tural consequent of remission of sins, 423. 

Whale’s belly, an unfortunate translation, cor. 
rected, 157. bs 

Whitby, his interpretation of the parable of 
the labourers in the vineyard, refuted, 209 
—his opinion respecting the second invi. 
tation to the great supper, confated, 226—a 
remark of his on the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, noticed, 272. — 

Wicked, those who reject Christ and his doc- 
trine, generally take up with the most absurd 
theories, 106—their separation from the 
righteous on the day of judgment, 267—af- 
fected by the power of God, 267—why de- 
signated by ‘the epithet, ‘ goats,” 267— 
reasons, stated for the public disowning of 
the wicked, 268—not punished solely be- 
cause they have not abounded in works of 
mercy, 268—these acts of mercy considered 
as marks of their practical character, 268— 
their awful doom, described, 479, 
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Wilderness,of Judea, where situated, 35—pecu- 
liarities of the wildernesses of Palestine, 323. 
Wine, used by our Lord in the institution of 
the eucharist, as emblematical of his blood, 
981—was mingled with water by the Jews 
at the passover, by the early Christians and 


the Romanists, 281—the phrase, “fruit of 


the vine,” explained, 284—nature of the 
wine which was given to criminals before 
their execution, 306—the superiority of old 
wine to new, a proverb quoted by our Lord, 
spiritually considered, 414—what wine was 
considered old among the Jews, 414. 
Winepress, described, 223. | 
Wisdom, our Lord’s personification of, illus- 
trated, 125—children of wisdom, who they 
are, 125—motives to maintaina conduct cor- 
responding with such a high designation, 
laid down, 125—nature of that wisdom, by 
which the original theology of the Gentiles 
___was corrupted, 469. J 
‘Wise man, our Saviour’s description of a, 91. 
Witnesses, how many required to establish a 
charge, 191—those required by our Lord in 
any case of difference between brethren, 
_ 191—in what respect the Gospel of Christ 
is the witness or testimony of God, 250— 
_ manner. in which false witnesses were 
sought to secure the condemmation of 
_ Christ, 292. 
Wolves, ‘‘ravening wolves,” a term prover- 


.  bially applied to false teachers, and why, 88. 


Womb, “blessed is the womb that bare thee,” 
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acts of worship more impressive and influ. 
ential, 161—not only contains a revelation 
of truth from God, but authority as law, 173 
—why the Gospel is emphatically termed, 
“the word,” 327, 378—the phrase, ‘* With 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
to you,” a persuasive motive to serious hear- 
ing of the word, 334—compared to seed, 334 
—the blessedness of those who hear and keep 
the word, described, 442—compared to fire 
by our Lord, and why, 454—which he came 
to send upon the earth, 454—termed *‘the 
oracles of God,’ 485—the inspiration of, 
fully admitted by the Jews, 485, 


Words; idle words reprehended- by our Lord, 


described, 136—words, as well as actions, * 
the subject of account at the last day, 137— 
by them, as far as they are matter of judicial 
decision, we shall be acquitted or condemned, 
137—how awful the account of those who 
spend life in foolish jesting, who are censo- 
rious, or-utter corrupt doctrines, 137. 


World, ‘kingdoms of the world,” meaning of 


the-phrase, as used by Satan when assaulting 
the Saviour, 48—referring to the land of Ju- 

dea, or the Roman empire, or the world at 
large,48—the offences which may be expected 
to come from the world, 187—an awful in- 
stance of gaining the world and losing the 
soul, exhibited, 202—the phrase, “end of 
the world,” how understood by the Jews 
and the: disciples, 247—the phrase, ‘‘all 
the world,” considered, 250, 392. 


a common phrase among the Jews, ex-| Worldly mindedness, deprecated by our Lord, 


plained, 442. 

- Women, the sufferings of helpless females and 
children, during the invasion of Judea, 251 
wine prepared by the women of Jerusalem 
to give to those about to ‘suffer death, de- 
scribed, 306—the women who were present 

at the crucifixion, mentioned and commended, 
313—their affection for their Lord,314—they 
mourned at the sepulchre of Jesus, and gave 
another proof of their belief in his inno- 
cence, 314—assist in the embalming of our 


Saviour, 314, 315, 370—why the Jewish | 


_ ‘women were anxiousfor anumerous offspring 
of children, 383—girls received their names 
_ atthe time in which they were weaned, 389— 
account ofthe woman who anointed our Lord 
at the house of Simon the Pharisee, 421— 
unjustly counfounded with Mary of Mag- 
dala, and Mary of Bethany, 421—commen- 
dendation of her penitence and love, 422— 
Christ authoritatively declares her sins 
forgiven, 423—her love was not the cause 
of her pardon, 423—the popish notion, 
that love is a meritorious source of forgive. 
ness, built upon this passage, contradicted, 
423. ; 

Word ot God, honour put upon it, by our Sa. 
viour, in repelling the assaults of the devil, 
46—sufficient for every condition of man, 
46—whatever is settled by the word of God 
adinits of no appeal, 46—contains particular 
directions, or general principles, applicable 
to any given case connected with religious 
services, 161—importance -of simple con. 





79—a more subtle enemy to the progress of 
grace in the heart than open ‘persecution, 
and why, 145—remark of an old writer on 
worldly cares, 145. 


Worm, the phrase, ‘‘The worm dieth not,” 


explained, 352. 


ee the nature of that homage paid by 


the magi to the Saviour, 30—the worship 
demanded ‘by Satan from Christ, stated, 48 
—prostration not always a mark of religious 
homage, but of civil respect, 92—the wor- 
ship paid to Christ by the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, explained, 103—the worship paid to 
our Lord after his resurrection, most. proba- 
bly: Divine, and why, 317—obligation to at- 
tend the public worship of God on the Sab- 
bath, 406—and at all times, 447. 


Worship of God, will worship, unauthorized, 


self-devised schemes of piety, deprecated, 
161—all such is vain, unprofitable, and 
hurtful, 161—the word of God contains par- 
ticular directions or general principles, 161 
—necessity of simple conformity thereto, in 
every thing connected with religious ser- 
vices, 161—the introduction of ceremonial 
and superstitious observances, with the loss 
of simplicity, induced hypocrisy, pride, bi- 


_ gotry, and wickedness, with loss of power | 


and communion with God, 161. 


Worthy, explained, as used in reference to 


those who were bidden to the Gospel feast, 
226—in what the worthiness of the centurion 
was said to consist, 219. 


Wrath, ‘‘ wrath to come,” an expression used 


formity to the word of God, to’render| by John the Baptist, 39—not to be confined 
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to the destruction of Judea, 39—day of 
wrath, described, 478—in what respect it 
will be a day of revelation, 478. 


Xerxes, made a rash promise, and sealed it by 
an oath, which was followed with mis- 
chievous consequences, 154, 


yy explained, 262. 

yu: explained, 22. 

‘Yoke, described, 128—what constitutes the 
Christian yoke easy, 128—the metaphor of 
a yoke of oxen, used to represent the mar- 
ried life, 197. 

Young man, character of the, who asked our 
Lord, ‘ What good thing,” &c, 201—views 
which Christ entertained respecting him, 
202—his subsequent conduct, 202—the re- 
sultof their interview, considered, 202. 

Youth, warned against closing the heart 
against Christ, under the influence of worldly 
hopes and pleasures, 202. 


Zacharias, the father of the Baptist, the na- 
ture and character of his priesthood, 379—his 
exemplary piety, 379—his fear, in common 
with all others, at the sight of supernatural 
appearances, accounted for, 380—the reproof 
for unbelief, intended not only to benefit Za- 
charias, but to have a monitory influence 
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upon the people, 382—in what sense he pro- 
phesied, 389. 

Zacharias, a Jew slain by the zealots in the 
temple, noticed, 244. 

Zeal, the commendable zeal of the pious Jews 
contrasted with the mischievous zeal of the 
Pharisees in making proselytes, noticed, 239 
—that of the forum crowned with success, 
a used for the most important purposes, 
939. 

Zealots, a Jewish sect, so called on account of 
their zeal for the law, 108. 

Zechariah, son of Barachias, 244—why called 
by the historian son of Jehoiada, 244—awful 
instance of righteous retribution, 244, 

Zechariah, the prophet, the fulfilment of his 
prediction respecting Christ’s entry into Je- 
rusalem, 215-217—this event took place, 
not simply to fulfil the prophecy, but the 
prediction was uttered in reference to the 
event, 215—the idea of the rabbins, that this 
prophecy refers to Zerubbabel, or Nehemiah, 
or Judas Maccabeus, amply refuted, 216— 
the just conceptions of some of the rabbins, 
concerning this prophecy, 216—Zechariah’s 
prophecy of the smiting of the shepherd, 
illustrated, 284—and of the thirty pieces of — 
silver, 299—a prophecy quoted by Matthew 
as from Jeremiah, but which is only found ~ 
in the writings of Zechariah, noticed, 299. . 
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THE END. 
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